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The  first  16  pages  of  "  The  Genus  ManeUia  "  Supplement  were 
issued  in  September  and  October  1918 ;  it  is  now  complete,  and, 
with  the  Supplements  issued  during  1919,  should  be  bound  in  the 
present  volume,  immediately  before  the  Index. 
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A  NEW  NITELLA. 

Br  Canon  G.  R.  Bullock- Websteu,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

(Plate  551.) 

In  August  1916,  I    visited  Kindruin  in    the    Fanad    Peninsula, 
County  Donegal,    with  a  view  to  searching   for  Charophyta  in  the 
series  o£  lakes  which  border  on  the    sea  at   its  northern   extremity. 
One  of  these  lakes,  Lough  Shannagh,  lies  at  the  extreme  north-east 
of  the  peninsula.     It  is  something   under  half  a   mile  long  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  does  not  exceed  10  or  15  feet  in  depth. 
Its  northern  end,  where  its  shore  touches  the  sandy  stretch  which 
divides  it  from  the  sea,  has  a  sandj'-  bed ;  otherwise  it  has  a  stony 
bottom  and   seems  to   possess  little  submerged   vegetation.     On   its 
western   shore  the  drag  brought  up  two   Nitellas,   growing   closely 
intermixed  in  about  4-(j  feet  of  wAter — the  one,  AT.  translucens,  in 
sparse  (juantities,  the  other  growing  in   great  profusion,  dull  olive- 
green    in    colour,   very    delicate    and    fragile    in    habit,    and    bearing 
abundant  fruit.     Its  interesting  character  was  not  at  once  observable, 
but  under  the  microscope  it  proved  to  be  a  plant  with  very  distinctive 
characteristics.     Its  exeeedinglv  fragile  nature  made  it  verv  difficult 
to  collect  and  handle,  and  almost  impossible  to  lay  out  on   paper  with 
any  good  results. 

1  paid  another  visit  to  Kindrmn  in  August  1917  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  further  examination  of  this  Nitella  and  its  habitat  and, 
if  possible,  of  collecting  better  specimens.  I  found  it  growing  at  the 
same  spot  and  in  the  same  luxuriant  abundance,  and  this  time  made 
an  attempt  to  transfer  the  plant  direct  from  the  water  to  the  drying- 
sheets  on  the  bank  of  the  lake ;  but  even  so  it  became  ra]nd]y  flaccid 
and  proved  impossible  of  disentanglement.  I  preserved  a  certain 
amount  in  formalin,  and  this  has  made  it  possible  to  examine  the 
})lant  under  more  advantageous  conditions  than  if  dried  and  subse- 
quenth"  treated  with  reagents. 

Mr.  Groves,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  plant,  agrees  that  its 
distinctive  character  justifies  its  receiving  specific  rank,  and  we  have 
drawn  up  the  following  description. 

One  of  its  main  characteristics  is  the  very  restricted  number  of 
branchlets,  and  this  has  suggested  to  us  its  name. 

Nitella  spauiocleina  Groves  &  Bullock- Webster,  sp.  no  v. 
Moncecia,  statura  cir.  30-35  cm.,  caulis  tenuis,  internodi  plei'um- 
que  vel  jpquantes  longissimis  ramulis  vel  cosdem  ])au!im  sui)erantes. 
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Hami  sfepe  usque  ad  tres  ex  eodem  nodo  orientes,  1-2  in  loco 
ramiilorura  suppressorum,  ut  videtur,  S£epe  abbreviati  et  inclioati  et, 
quum  quidem  elongati,  non  raro  verticillos  rudimentarios  prol'erenfces. 
Ramxdi    pauci,    pleruinque    2-3    tantum    in     utroque    verticillo, 
normaliter  simpliciter-furcati  sed  aliquando  duplicato-furcati. 

Laterales  radii  secundarii  singulaves,  perspicue  breviores  radiis 
mediis,  saspe  inchoati,  brevissimi  et  inperspicui  apud  nodes  antheridia 
proferentes.  Radii  secundarii  unicellulati,  apicibus  variantibus  a 
forma  acuminata  ad  formam  vel  rotunde-acutam  vel  obtuse-mucro- 
natam. 

Oogonia  et  antheridia  vel  ad  eundem  nodum  vel  ad  diversos 
nodos  producta.  Oogonia  vel  singularia  vel  2-3  aggregata,  800-850  ^ 
longa,  640-680  n  lata.  Cellulae  spirales  7  convolutiones  exhibentes 
et  versus  apices  tumifacientes,  coronula  decidua,  c.  60 /i  alta,  c.  80^ 
lata. 

Oospora  475-500  /x  longa,  425-450  jx  lata,  330  ^i  crassa,  7  strias 
tenues   exhibens  alis  promulis  versus  apicem.    Membrana  rubra  aut 
rubra-fulva,    spissa,    semi-rigida,    et    translucens,    scabra    perpusillis 
tuberculis,  et  minimis  granulis  decorata. 
Atitheridiitm  575-675 /.t  diametro. 

i\r.  spanioclema  is  closel}^  allied  to  N.  Jlemlis,  being  monoecious 
with  branchlets  normally  once  furcate  and  the  ultimate  rays  one-celled  ; 
its  fruit  also  is  very  similar.  It  differs,  however,  from  that  species 
in  its  fragile  and  delicate  habit,  the  exti-aordinary  paucity  and  irre- 
gular .development  of  its  branchlets  and  secondary  rays,  and  in  its 
occasional  second  furcation.  When,  as  often  happens,  the  secondary 
rays  are  suppressed  or  only  rudimentary  the  antheridia  have  the 
appearance  of  being  borne  on  long  stalks.  In  the  frequent  absence  of 
lateral  secondary  rays  the  plant  bears  a  resemblance  to  N.  mono- 
dact]/la  Braun,  a  sub-tropical  dioecious  plant  described  and  figured  in 
the  Fragmente.  The  oogonia  are  frequently  produced  at  the  base  of 
the  whorls,  and  their  enveloping  cells  are  divergent  and  much  dis- 
tended at  the  apex.  The  membrane  shows  the  peculiar  mottled 
surface  with  wart-like  protuberances  which  are  characteristic  of 
N.  opaca  and  N.  Jlexilis,  but  besides  this  it  possesses  a  delicate 
decoration  which  is  absent  in  those  two  species.  This  decoration 
consists  of  exceeding  minute  granules  which  are  at  first  linear  in 
their  an-angement,  but  at  a  later  stage  assume  a  reticulate  form. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  plant  occurs  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  In  the  Fanad  Peninsula  it  appears  to  be  confined 
to  Lough  Shannagh. 

Explanation  of  Plate  551. 
1,  2.  Plant  natural  sizo. 

3,  4.  Branchos  with  bianchlots  showing  short  solitary  and  rudimentary  secondary 
rays  and  conspicuous  scars  loft  by  fallen  antheridia  and  oogonia,  X  10. 

5.  Oogonium,  X  30. 

6.  Oospore,  showing  ridges  with  broad  flanges,  X  30. 

7.  Piece  of   membrane  allowing  wart-like  protuberances  and   minute   granular 

decorati<jn,   X  <"■  200. 

8.  Piece  of  membrane  showing  disposition  of  granules,  X  c.  800. 
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CORNISH  MOSSES  AND  HEPATICS. 
Bt  F.  Rilsto^'e. 

The  following  records  are  from  the  eastern  half  of  Vice-County  1 
(West  Cornwall),  particularlj^  the  coast  area  from  Newcjuay  to 
St,  Agnes  and  thence  inland  to  Truro  and  Redruth,  and  from  the 
drainage  areas  of  the  Fowey  and  Looe  Rivers  in  Vice-County  2  (East 
Cornwall). 

The  former  area,  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  untouched  by 
bryologists,  afPords  a  variety  of  habitats  ranging  from  the  calcareous 
sand-hill  tract  of  Perranporth  with  a  well-defined  bryophytie  flora  of 
its  own  to  the  small  peaty  moors  in  which  the  streams  take  their  rise. 
Geologically  the  district  consists  of  old  hard  quartz-veined  slate  im- 
pinging on  tl\e  granite  outcrop  of  the  Redruth  Hills  and  with  a  small 
patch  of  Pleistocene  sands  and  gravels  near  St.  Agnes  Head.  These 
Tertiary  deposits,  of  special  interest  in  a  county  where  practicall}'  all 
the  rocks  are  of  Primary  age,  are  too  small  to  have  acquired  a  dis- 
tinctive flora.  Weisia  viucronata  occurs  on  them,  but  is  not  confined 
to  them.  Carn  Brea,  the  only  hill  of  the  Redruth  group  which  I  have 
at  all  thoroughly  examined,  is,  considering  the  great  amount  of 
exposed  granite,  disappointingly  poor  in  silica-loving  species. 

The  area  dealt  with  in  v.c.  2  comprises  the  major  portion  of  the 
Bodmin  Moors — an  elevated  granite  tract  with  tors  and  extensive 
peat  moors,  and  with  a  wealth  of  siliceous  and  moorland  plants — and 
the  more  or  less  wooded  country  lying  between  the  moors  and  the 
coast.  With  a  moist  climate  and  varied  s\u"face  Cornwall  possesses  a 
comparatively  rich  bryophytie  flora.  The  Census  Catalogue  of 
British  Mosses  out  of  a  total  of  (301  species  (exclusive  of  Sphagna) 
credits  Cornwall  with  287  species,  2-19  in  v.c.  1  and  25J<  in  v.c.  2. 
The  Hepatic  Census  Catalogue  (Ed.  2)  gives  Cornwall  97  species  of 
hepatics,  but  while  90  are  recorded  for  West  Cornwall  only  40  are 
credited  to  the  East  Cornwall  list.  The  latter  area  is  certainly  not 
so  much  poorer  in  species  as  these  figures  would  suggest,  but  has 
received  less  attention  ;  the  following  notes  include  localities  for 
14  s})ecies  not  credited  to  v.c.  2  in  the  Catalogue.  Six  plants  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  hepatics  given  below — Aneura  major,  Fossom- 
hronia  Dumortieri,  Sphenolohus  ovatits,  Cephalozia  media,  Ftilidium 
ciliare,  and  Scapania  dentata  var.  ambigua — are  new  to  Cornwall. 

I  must  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones  of 
Harlech,  without  whose  kind  help  my  study  of  the  Cornish  Bryo- 
phyta  must  have  been  much  more  laborious. 

Mosses. 

Andreaea  Tiothii^Q\).  SalsLiAw  \'-A\\  falcata  Lindb.  On  granite 
above  1200  ft.  on  Brown  Willy,  KilmarTor  and  Sharp  Tor  (2). 

Tetraphis  pellucida  Hedw.  Carn  Brea  Hill,  Redruth  (1),  Tre- 
lawne,  near  Looe  (2). 

Polgtrichum  aloides  Hedw.  Common  and  conspicuous  on  clay 
banks. — P.  urnigerum  L.  Frequent  near  Polporro  (2). — P,  gracile 
Dicks.     Golla water  and  Lambourne  near  Perranporth  (1)  ;  near  Red- 
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gate  in  the  Fowey  Valley  (2). — P.formosum  Hedw.  Near  St.  Cleer, 
Draynes  Valley  (t.  e.  Upper  Fowey  Valley),  and  several  places  near 
Looe  and  Polperro  (all  in  v.c.  2)  ;  c.fr.  at  Trelawne  near  Looe  with 
4-angled  capsules  and  at  Polperro  with  5-angled  capsules.  Of  f  reqvient 
occurrence  in  v.c.  2,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  in  v.c.  1,  Avhere  P.  gracile 
appears  to  take  its  place.  The  Census  Catalogue  treats  it  as  of 
doubtful  occurrence  there. 

Fleuridiii,m  axiUa^^e  Lindb.  Lambriggan  near  Perranporth  (1). — 
P.  suhulatum  Rabenh.  Frequent  near  Perranporth  and  St.  Agnes  (1 )  ; 
Trelawne  (2). 

DitrichiimJIexicaide  Hampe.  Plentiful  on  shell  sand  at  Perran- 
porth. 

Rhahdoweisia  denticulata  B.  &  S.  c.fr.  in  crevices  between 
granite  blocks,  Kihnar  Tor  (2). 

Cgnodontium  Bruntoni  B.  &  S.     c.fr.  on  granite,  Kilmar  Tor  (2). 

Dichodoniiujn  pellucidum  Schp.     Penpoll  near  Fowey  (2). 

Campylopus  Jlexuosus  Brid.  Carn  Brea  Hill ;  Ventongiraps 
Downs  near  Perranporth  (1).  Bodmin  Moors  (2),  common. — 
C.  pyriformis  Brid.  Abundant  and  fruiting  freeh'  in  oak  woods 
near  Looe  (2). — C.  fragilis  B.  &  S.  Common  about  Penhallow 
near  Perranporth  (1).  Sparingly  near  Polperro  (2). —  C.  atrovirens 
De  Not.  Common  in  marshy  ground  near  St.  Agnes  and  Perranporth 
(1).— C  introfiexus  Brid.  Cliif  face  between  Polperro  and  Looe  (2). 
Through  an  oversight,  no  doubt,  C.  introfiexus  is  not  credited  to 
Cornwall  in  the  Census  Catalogue;  but  in  Holmes  &  Brents'  Mosses 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  (1869)  Curnow  records  it  (as  C.  polytri- 
choides)  ;  for  Kym3'al  Cliff  "on  damp  ledges  of  granite  rock,  rare," 
and  Braithwaite  (i.  136)  has  "  Kymyal  Cliff,  Tregarnow  Cliff,  and 
Trungle  Moor  (Curnow  1861)."  These  stations  are  all  in  West 
Cornwall.  In  its  East  Cornwall  station  it  grows  with  Polytricha  on 
a  somewhat  moist  ledge  of  the  hard  blue  slate  of  the  locality. — G. 
hrevipilus  B.  &  S.  Ventongimps  Moor  near  Perranporth  (1)  ; 
near  Dozmary  Pool  (2). 

Dicranum  Bonjeani  DeNot.  Frequent  in  marshy  ground,  some- 
times growing  with  grass  in  damp  field  borders. — D.  scoparium  Hedw. 
c.fr.  on  trees  in  Grolla  Wood  near  Peri-anporth  (1)  and  on  banks  in 
Draynes  Valley  and  near  Polperro  (2).  Var.  orthophyUum  Brid. 
NearChee.sewring  (2).  Yiu:  spadiceuin.  Sharp  Tor  (2). — D.  Scotti- 
anuni  Turn.  Sharp  Tor  (2). — D.  majus  Turn.  Fine  and  with 
abundant  fruit  at  Trelawne  (2). 

Leucobryu7n  ghiuaan  i^chp.  Ventongimps  Moor  (1)  rare.  Tre- 
lawne Woods,  abundant;  near  Brown  Willy  (2). 

Fissidens  exilis  Hedw.  On  mud  bank  in  lane  below  Lansallos 
Church  (2).— P.  viridulus  Wahl.  Perranporth  (1),  Polperro  (2). 
Plants  from  a  sandy  hedge-bank  at  Mount  near  I'crranporth  liave  the 
h.-af  diaracters  of  var.  Lylci  Wils.,  l)ut  cannot  be  described  as 
"minute." — F.  pu  sill  us  VfWs.  ]3anks  above  cliff',  J'olperro  (2). — 
P.  Curnou'ii  'MWi.  Old  mine  adits  at  St.  Agnes  and  Trevcllas  (1). 
The  dri])ping  rock  at  the  mouths  of  these  abandoned  tunnellings, 
often  ojiening  on  the  cliff  slojies,  forms  an  ideal  habitat  for  this 
])lant,    wliidi  covers  the    uj)per  rock   with  dense  tufts  matted  with 
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red  radicles  and  at  the  margins  of  the  rock-pools  below  forms  a  fringe 
of  verj'  graceful  slender  jilants  with  less  tomentum. — F.  adiantoides 
Hedw.  Frequent  in  a  varietj^  of  situations,  as  boggy  patches  on 
cliffs  at  St.  Agnes  (1),  tops  of  hedge-banks  at  Polperro  (2)  and 
damp  rock  faces :  in  the  last  it  usually  fruits  freely,  as  at  Polperro 
and  St.  Keyne  (2). —  F.  decipiens  De  Not.  Not  common  ;  I  have 
found   it  only  at  Lambriggan   (1)   at   the    bases   of    tree-trunks. — 

F.  taxifoUus  Hedw.     c.fr.  near  Looe  ;  usually  barren. 

Griinmia  mnritima  Turn.  Abundant  on  rocks  by  the  sea  at 
St.  Agnes  (1)  and  Polperro  {2.).—  G.  trichopliyUa  Grrev.  c.fr.  at 
Idless  near    Truro    (1),   and  at  Broadoak  and  Helman    Tor  (2).—^ 

G.  subsqiuirrosa  Wils.  Hocks  on  hillsides,  Polperro  (2).  The 
species  evidently  intergrades  with  G.  irichopliylla.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Hurst  tells  me  that  some  plants  I  sent  him  from  Polperro  were 
shown  by  him  to  Mr.  Dixon  who  pronounced  them  exact  inter- 
mediates between  G.  trichophi/Jla  and  G.  suhsriuarrosa. 

Rhacomitrium  acicidare  Brid.  Common  on  rocks,  but  occurs  at 
Tresawzen  (1)  in  boggy  ground. — R.  protensum  Braun.  Plentiful, 
c.fr.  on  rocks  on  Cheesewring  and  neighbouring  tors  and  at  St.  Cleer  (2). 
— R.  fasciculare  Brid.  Kock  face  at  Trelawne  (2). — R.  lietero- 
stichum  Brid.  Plentiful,  c.fr.  on  granite  at  St.  Cleer  and  on  Cheese- 
wring  Downs  (2). — R.  laniifjinosum  Brid.  More  or  less  sparingly  in 
most  of  the  wet  peaty  moors  near  St.  Agnes  and  Perranporth  (l), 
but  always,  I  believe,  barren.  Plentiful  and  frequently  c.fr.  on 
granite  in  Draynes  Valley  and  near  Cheesewring  (2). — R.  canescens 
Brid.     Frequent ;  usually  beside  paths  and  roads  on  peat}'  ground. 

Pfychomitrium  polyphyUum  Fiirn.  Eejerrah  near  Perranporth 
(1).  Liskeard,  Polperro,  Bodmin  Moors  (2),  common.  Much  com- 
moner in  v.c.  2  than  in  v.c.  1. 

Hedwigia  ciliata  Ehrh.  c.fr.  on  granite  at  Mabe  near  Pen- 
ryn  fl).     Cliffs  near  Polperro  ;  Helman  Tor  (2). 

Pottia  recta  Mitt.  Lambourne  near  Perranjiortli  (1)  ;  Pol- 
perro (2)  ;  not  infrequent. — P.  crinita  Wils.  Shore  between  Looe 
and  Polperro  (2). 

Tortula  aloides  De  Not.  Perranzabuloe  (1)  ;  Polperro  (2). 
Common. — T.  IcBvipila  SchwKg.  var.  Icevipilceformis  Limpr.  Idless 
near  Truro ;  Lambriggan  near  Perranporth  (1)  ;  Lansallos,  Polperro, 
Talland  (2).  All  the  Cornish  plants  I  have  seen  have  either  the 
leaf  structure  or  foliose  gemmse  of  the  variety,  and  most  agree  in  both 
respects.  Possibly  typical  T.  Icevipila  may  not  occur  in  Cornwall. 
Where  capsules  are  abundant,  as  at  Idless,  gemmae  are  scarce. — 
T.  rirralis  Ehrh.  On  slate  roofs  near  Polperro  ;  uncommon  in  Corn- 
wall.— T.  ruraIifo?vn/s  Dixon.  Perranporth  Sandhills  (1)  abundant ; 
fruit  very  sparingly  produced. 

BarbuJa  lurida  Lindb.  Wall  at  Polperro  (2). — B.  tophacea 
Mitt.  On  masonry  at  Perranporth  (1)  ;  on  calcareous  matter  on 
rock  face,  Polperro  (2). — B.  cylindrica  Schp.  Polperro  and  Tre- 
liwne  (2),  frequent. 

Weisia  verticUhifa  Brid.  Encrusted  with  calcareous  matter  on 
cliffs  at  Perranporth  (1)  and  at  Lansallos  (2).  On  old  lime  kilns  near 
Polperro  and  Looe  (2). 
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Trichostomnm  mntahile  Brucli  var.  littornle  Dixon.  Mouth  of 
mine  adit  at  St.  Agnes  {l).—F.Jlavovirens  Bruch.  Moist  hollow  in 
Perranporth  sandhills  (1).  Rocks  by  coast  at  various  points  between 
Looe  and  Fowey  (2). — T.  nitidum  Schp.  On  roof  near  Polperro  (2). 
Fle%iroch<ste  sqvarrosa  Lindb.  Plentiful  in  sandy  ground  at 
Rose  near  Perranporth  (1). 

Encalypfa  sfreptocarpa  Hedw.     Wall  in  Looe  valley  (2). 
Aulocomninm  pahistre  Schwaeg.     Frequent  in  boggy  ground. 
Bartramin  jyomifonnis  Hedw.     Gollawater  and  Zelah  (1).     Very 
scarce,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  in  West  Cornwall,  but  plentiful 
in  the  Cheesewring  area  (2). 

Breufelia  aj'cuafa  Schp.  Yentongimps  and  Tresawzen  Moors  (1), 
and  near  Dozmary  Pool  (2). 

1  Leptohri/um  pyriforme  Wils.  Earthy  bank  by  churchyard, 
St.  Agnes  (1)  ;  not  infrecjuent  on  flower  pots  in  conservatories  as  at 
St.  Agnes  and  Falmouth  (1)  and  Lerrj'n  (2). 

Wehera  nutans  Hedw.  St.  Agnes  and  Perranporth  districts, 
common. —  TV.  proligera  Bryhn.  Frequent  on  roadside  banks,  often 
sand}'',  near  St.  Agnes  and  Perranporth  and  inland  to  Truro  (1). 
TV.  annotina  should  occur,  but  I  have  been  able  to  find  only  the 
slender  gemnije  of  TT^.  proligera. —  77^.  carnea  Schp.  Near  Truro  (1), 
Polperro  {1).—TV.  Tozeri  Schp.  Polperro  and  Couch's  Mill  (2), 
frequent.  As  pointed  out  by  Holmes  and  Brent,  this  usually  grows 
on  yellowish  slaty  earth. 

Bryum  alpinutn  Huds.  Marshy  ground  in  various  localities  near 
St.  Agnes  and  Perranporth  (1),  common.  At  Wheal  Bvitson,  St. 
Agnes,  the  plants  are  brilliantly  coloured,  Polperro  (2)  on  damp 
rock  face,  rare.  — B.  roseum,  Schreb.  Roadside  at  Muchlamick  near 
Pelynt  (2). 

Mnium  rosfratnm  Schrad.  Trenewan  and  Langreek  near  Pol- 
perro (2). 

Fontinalis  aniipyreiica  L.  Loe  Pool ;  leat  at  Idless  near 
Truro  (1).  Plentiful  in  tidal  water  at  head  of  West  Looe  River  (2)  ; 
still  in  St.  Keyne  well  (2),  as  recorded  by  F.  Brent  fifty  years  ago. 
Var.  yracilis  Schp.  A  slender  form  which  is  plentifid  in  Dozmary 
Pool  I  take  to  be  this  variety. — F.  squa?iiosa  L.  Common  and  freely 
fruiting  in  Kennel  River  near  Stithians  and  Ponsanooth  (1)  ;  common 
in  Fowey  River  above  Redgate. 

Cryphwa  hrtcromalla  Mohr.     Near  Crantock  (1)  ;   Polperro  (2). 
Ftiryyophylhim  hicens  ]3rid.     Not  infrecjuent  in  moist  shaded 
spots  near  Perranporth  (1)  and  Polperro  (2). 

PicrnyoniiOH  yrncile  Swartz.     Pol])erro  (2),  frequent. 
Porolriclnim  aloprciirum  Mitt.      Chyverton  (1)  ;   frequent  near 
Polperro  and  c.fr.  at  Trenewan  (2). 

Lf'skcct  polycarpa  Ehrh.     Near  Causeland  Station  (2). 
Anomodon    viticulosus    Hook.    &   Tayl.      Polperro  district  (2), 
locally  plentiful. 

Lrptodon  Sinifhii  Mohr.    Talland  and  Trenewan  near  Polj)erro  (2). 
lleterocladium  lietrropterum  B.  &.,  S.     Summit  of  Brown  Willy; 
St.  Clcer  ;  Polperro.     Li  the  first  two  localities  on  granite,  in  the  last 
on  blue  slate. 
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Thuidium  tamariscinum  B.  &  S.  Fruits  sparingly  at  Penhallow 
near  Perranporth  (1)  and  at  Trelawne  (2). 

Camptotheciiim  lutescens  B.  &  S.  Abundant  in  Perranporth 
sandhills  (1)  ;  rare  near  Polperro  (2). 

Brachythecium  albicans  B.  &  S.  Lambourne  (1)  ;  by  West 
Looe  River  (2). — B.  salehrosum  B.  &  S.  \2iV.  palustre  Schp.  Pasty 
Pool  near  Zelah  {l).—B.  rivulare  B.  &  S.  Penwartha  (1),  Pol- 
perro (2). — B.  plumosiim  B.  &  S.  Polperro,  Pont  near  Fowey, 
below  Kilmar  Tor,  Draynes  Valley,  in  each  case  growing  on  rocks 
in  or  by  streams. — B.  illecehrum  De  Not.  Boadside  bank  at 
Bolingey  (1)  ;  Polmeor  Hill,  Par ;  near  Polperro  (2). — B.  j)ii')'i('i>i 
Dixon,  c.fr.  on  banks  at  Idless  (1)  and  above  cliffs  between  Looe 
and  PolpeiTo  (2). 

Hi/ocomium  jJageUare  B.  &  S.  By  stream  below  Golla  Wood 
near  Perranporth  (1). 

EurhyncJiiuni piliferum  B.  &  S.  Frequent  near  PolpeiTO  (2)  ; 
I  have  not  seen  it  in  West  Cornwall. — E.  crassinervium  B.  Si  S. 
Talland  and  Trevarder  (2),  on  dry  rock-faces  in  lanes. — E.  pumilum 
Schp.  Old  mine-workings  by  the  sea  at  Perranporth  (1). — E.  circi- 
natum  B.  &  S.  Plentiful  on  sandy  banks  (shell  sand)  at  Mount  near 
Perranporth  (1). 

Plagiothecium  tindulafum  B.  &  S.  Woods  at  Trelawne  ;  Draynes 
Valley  (2)  ;  a  scarce  plant  in  Cornwall. 

Amhlystegiiim  irrir/uum  B.  &  S.  Rocks  in  streams  in  various 
places  near  Polperro  (2). — A.  fluviatile  B.  &  S.  Rocks  in  bed  of 
stream,  Polperro  (2)  :  usually  submerged ;  A.  irriguum  grows  above 
the  ordinary  water-level. 

Hypnum  riparium  L.  Stream  near  Polperro  (2),  uncommon. — 
H.  steUatiom  Schx'eb.  c.fr.  in  a  small  patch  of  bog  by  the  roadside. 
Wheal  Frances  (1)  ;  elsewhere  common  but  barren. — H.  fluiians  L. 
var.  Jeanhernati  Ren.  f.  tenella  Ren.  Pasty  Pool  near  Zelah  (1). 
Var.  qracile  Boul.  Pasty  Pool  near  Zelah  (1).  These  varieties, 
named  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheldon,  grow  together  in  watery  depressions  in 
the  peaty  ground  surroundimg  the  pool. — H.  exannnlatiim  Giimb. 
(tj'pe,  i.e.  var.  pinnatum  Boul.  f.  acuta  Sanio).  Silverwell  Moors 
near  St.  Agnes  (1). — H.  tincinatum  Hedw.  Hollows  among  sand- 
hills, Perranporth ;  diy  bed  of  old  mine-pool,  St.  Agnes ;  roadside 
near  Truro  (1).  — H.  revolvens  Swartz.  Ventongimps  and  Tresawzen 
Moors  ;  sometimes  so  robust  as  to  resemble  1£.  scorpioides,  with 
which  it  grows. — S.  Batientice  Lindb.  Side  of  pathway  across 
Ventongimps  Downs  (1)  ;  roadsides  near  Polperro  (2). — H.  mol- 
luscum  Hedw.  In  peaty  ground  at  Carnkief  (1),  a  small  form  ; 
line  and  robust  on  rock-faces  at  Trelawne  (2). — H.  ocliraceum  Turn. 
Perrancoombe  and  Penwartha  Coombe  (1)  on  wet  rocks,  plants 
dark  green  ;  Upper  Fowey  River  (2),  plentiful,  with  the  usual 
vellow  and  brown  coloration. — JL.  scorpioides  L.  Wet  moors  at 
Tresawzen,  Ventongimps,  and  Wheal  Butson. — Il.straminenvi  Dicks. 
With  Sphagnum  in  ]Jraynes  Valley  (2). — R.  sarmenfosuni  Wald. 
Silverwell  and  Wheal  Butson  Moors  (1).  This  is  bracketed  in  the 
Census  Cataloque  as  of  doubtful  occurrence  in  v.c.s  1  and  2.  As 
far   as    v.c.  1  is  concerned,    this  is  probably  due  to  an   oversight, 
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as  Curnow  (Holmes  &  Brent,  op.  citJ)  records  it  for  Tinin^le  Moor. 
Its  disti'ibution  in  the  British  Isles,  as  indicated  by  the  fii2^ures 
of  the  Census  Catalogue,  appears  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Primary  rocks,  hence  its  occurrence  in  Cornwall  was  to  he  expected. 
— H.  Schreheri  Willd.     Chyverton  (1)  ;  Upper  Fowey  Valley  (2). 

Hepatics. 

Hiccia  sorocarpa  BIsch.  Frequent  on  eai-thy  banks  above  cliffs 
ut  Polperro  (2).  In  spite  of  careful  search  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  other  species. 

Conocephalum  conicum  (L.)  Dum.  Grows  finely  on  wet  banks, 
especially  in  deep  shade,  but  is  usually  barren  ;  c.fr.  at  Penwartha  (1). 

Lunularla  cruciata  (L.)  Dum.  Common  ;  on  damp  rock-faces 
near  Polperro  as  well  as  in  its  usual  artificial  habitats. 

Marchantia  polymorpTia  L.  With  d  receptacles  in  old  mine- 
workings  at  Perranporth  (1);  on  stones  in  stream,  Talland  (2): 
a  much  less  common  plant  than  Conocephalum  conicum. 

Aneura pinguis  (L.)  Dum.  Common  in  bogs  in  West  Cornwall. — 
A.  multijida  (L.)  Dum.  Ventongimps  and  Tresawzen  Moors  (1). — 
A.  major  (Lindb.)  K.  Miill.  In  the  Perranporth  district  (1)  this  is 
possibly  the  commonest  form  of  Aneura,  occurring  in  wet  ground  and 
on  moist  banks.  Near  Polperro  (2)  it  occurs  under  similar  conditions 
but  is  much  less  frequent.  By  a  damp  pathway  across  Ventongimps 
Moor  (1)  I  have  gathered  a  densely  tufted  plant  which  Mr.  Jones 
refers  to  this  species.  The  Census  Catalogue  gives  no  record  for  the 
West  of  England. 

Metzgeria  furcata  (L.)  Dum.  Common  on  trees.  Plants  on 
rock-faces  near  Polperro  have  the  large  cells  and  general  appearance 
of  M.  conjugata,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  monoicous 
infiorescence. 

Fellia  epipliglla  (L.)  Corda.  Common  on  loamy  banks  and  by 
streams.  Very  fine  and  handsome  on  clay  banks  at  Ventongimps 
and  elsewhere  in  v.c.  1. — P.  Fahhroniana  Kaddi.  Peri-anporth  (1); 
base  of  damp  wall  by  rivulet  at  Talland  (2). 

Blasia  pusilla  L.     Goonhaven  Moor  near  Perranporth  (1). 

FetalophiiUum  Ralfsii  (Wils.)  Gottsche.  Damp  hollow  between 
sand-dunes,  I'erranporth  (1). 

Fossombronia  pusilla  (L.)  Dum.  Larabriggan  and  Callestick  (1)  ; 
Poljierro,  frequent ;  Boconnoc  (2) ;  almost  invariably  on  earthy 
patclies  of  hedge-banks. — F.  Wondraczcki  (Corda)  Dum.  Danij) 
side  of  path  across  Silverwell  Moors  (1). — E.  ccespiliformis  DeNot. 
Mouths  of  rabbit  burrows  and  earthy  patches  adjoining  in  hilly  Held, 
Polperro  (2).—F.  Dumortieri  (Iliib.  et  Genth.)  Lnidb.  On  peaty 
ground,  Goonhavem  Moor(l).  Apparently  also  on  similar  groinid  at 
Trenode  (2),  but  I  have  not  yet  found  mature  capsules.  Tliis  is  not 
recorded  for  the  West  of  England  in  the  Census  Catalogue,  its  area 
of  distribution  com))rising  only  Surrey  and  Sussex  in  tlie  south  of 
England,  one  county  (Carnarvon)  in  Wales,  Lancashire,  Yorksliire, 
and  Cumberland  in  the  north,  and  five  vice-counties  in  Scotland. — 
F.  aiigulosa  (Dicks)  Raddi.  Rocky  slopes  above  the  cliffs,  St. 
Agnes  (1). 
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Marsiqn'IIa  emarginata  (Erliv.)  Dum.  Ivennal  Valley  near 
Stithians  (1)  ;  Eoeonnoc  Park,  Helman  Tor,  Lanli very,  and  Kilmar 
Tor  (2).— If.  Funckii  (Web.  et  Mohr)  Dum.  Side  of  footpath, 
Tresawzen  Moor  (1). 

Alicidaria  scalaris  (Schrad.)  Conla.  Trelawne  (2)  :  not 
common  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 

Haplozia  crenulata  (Sm.)  \)w\\\.  Perranporth  district  (1), 
frequent. 

Gymnocolea  inflaia  (Huds.)  Dum.  Damp  hollows  in  granite 
on  Carn  Brea  Hill,  lledruth  (1),  a  green  plant  with  abundant 
perianths;  moors  and  peaty  banks  near  St.  Agnes  (1),  a  dark 
purple  plant  without  perianths. 

Lophozia  rentricosa  (Dicks.)  Dum.  Of  frequent  occurrence, 
as  at  Ventqng!mps  and  other  moors  (1)  ;  moor  below  Helman  Tor, 
Dozmary  Pool  (with  abundant  gemmae),  and  Kihuar  Tor  (2). 

SphenoJohus  ovatus  (Dicks.)  Schifln.  On  granite  circa  1250  ft, 
on  Kilmar  T'or  (2)  ;  occurs  also  on  Dartmoor. 

Plagiochila  asplenioides  (L.)  Dum.  A  common  plant,  often  of 
very  robust  growth. — P.  spi^udosa  (Dicks.)  Dum.  Polperro  and 
Trelawne  (2). 

Lophocolea  lieteropliyUa  (Schrad.)  Dum.  On  stumps  at  Lam- 
bourne  (1).     Much  scarcer  than  L.  hidentata  and  L.  cuspiilaia. 

Oliiloscyphus  poUfantlius  (L.)  Corda.  Stream  above  Perran- 
poith  (1).  ' 

Huccogyna  viticulosa  (Sm.)  Dum.  Lane  leading  to  beach,. 
St.  Agnes  (1)  ;  frequent  in  neighbourhood  of  Polperro  (2). 

Ceplialozin  bicuspidata  (L.)  Dum.  Common,  very  variable  in. 
size  ;  perianths  sometimes  brightl}'  coloured. — C.  conniveiis  (Dicks.) 
Lindb.  With  Sphaynnm  on  Tresawzen  Moor  (1). — C.  media  Lindb, 
Moist  bank  by  roadside,  Trelawne  (2). 

CephaloziclJa  hyssacea  (Roth)  Warnst.  Steep  hillside  in  field, 
Polperro  (2).  Species  of  CtplmlozifUa  occur  in  various  localities- 
near  Polperro  (2)  and  at  Chyverton  (1),  but  I  have  not  been  able  ta 
find  capsules  or  j)erianths. 

Calypoyeio  Tricho mavis  (L.)  Corda.  Summit  of  Brown  Willy 
(2).  A  scarce  plant;  I  have  seen  it  nowhere  else  in  the  county. — 
C.  fissa  (L.)  lladdi.  Common  in  both  vice-counties,  occurring  on^ 
moist  hanks  and  among  Sphagna. — C.  arguta  Nees  et  Mont..  Lam- 
bourne  (1)  ;   P()l])crro  (2),  rather  frequent. 

Bazzania  irilohata  (L.)  Gray.      Shady  banks  at  Trelawne  (2). 

Lepidozia  replans  (L.)  Dum.  Willi  Bazzania  irilohata,  Tre- 
lawne (2). — L.  aetacea  (Web.)  Mitt.  Tresawzen  and  Ventongimi)S- 
Moors  (1),  with  Sphagnum. 

Ptilidivm  ciliare  (L.)  Hampe.  With  mosses  on  banks,  Cheese- 
Avring  Downs  (2). 

Scapania  compacta  (Both)  Dmn.  Downs  above  cliff,  St.  Agnes- 
(1). — S.  gracilis  (Lindb.)  Kaal.  Carn  Brea  Hill,  Kedruth  (1); 
Sharp  Tor  and  Brown  Willy  (2). — S.  nemorosa  (L.)  Dum.  Fre- 
quent, as  at  Tresawzen  Moor  (1),  Kea  near  Truro  (1),  woods  near 
Looe  (2). — *S'.  dentata  Dum.  Moor  below  Helman  Tor  (2) :  a 
richly-coloured  plant.     Var.  amhigiia  De  Not.     Stream  flowing  across 
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Silverwell  Moor  (1)  :  a  dark  green  robust  plant  growing  in  dense 
cushions  in  the  bed  of  the  sti'eam. — -S.  undulata  (L.)  Dum.  Goon- 
havern  Moor  (1)  and  Penhallow  Moor  near  Newlyn  East  (1)  ;  Upper 
Fowej  River;  stream  at  Bolventor  (2).  Perianths  occur  on  the 
Goonhavern  plants. — *S^.  in'igua  (Xees)  Dum.  Damp  sides  of 
paths,  Yentongimps  and  Silverwell  Moors  (1). 

Radula  complanata  (L.)  Dum.  Frequent  near  Polperro  and 
Looe  (1),  but  oftener  on  rocks  than  on  trees.  Capsules  ar^  freely 
produced.  On  a  rock-face  at  Trenewan  (2)  occurs  a  darker  plant 
with  abundant  gemmae  which  may  be  JR.  Lindhergii  Gottsche,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  inflorescence. 

Maclotheca  Thuja  (Dicks.)  Dum.  On  "  stone  hedges,"  i.  e. 
boundar\^  walls  of  loose  stones  and  earth,  at  PolpeiTo. — M.  plaiy- 
2)hyIIa  (L.)  Dum.     On  rocks  at  Polperro  and  Muchlarnick  (2). 

Lejeunea  cavifolia  (Ehrh.)  Lindb.  var.  heterophylla  Carr. 
Polperro  (2). 

Frullania  tamarisci  (L.)  Dum.  Frequent  on  rocks  and  some- 
times on  trees ;  perhaps  most  plentiful  on  rock}'  slopes  by  the  sea. — 
F.  dilatata  (L.)  Dum.      Common. 

Aiitlioceros  puiictahts  L.  Silverwell  and  Wheal  Butson  Moors 
(1)  ;  damp  lane  near  Lansallos  Church  (2).  The  West  Cornwall 
plant  is  as  large  as  A.  JB.usnoti,  but  the  section  is  that  of  A.  punc- 
tatus. — A.  IcBvis  L.  Damp  meadow  at  Yentongimps  (1).  A  rather 
common  plant  on  damp  soil  and  moist  banks  in  the  area  between  the 
Fowey^  and  Looe  Rivers  (2)., 


NOTES  ON  BRITISH  POTAMOGETONS. 
By  AETHrR  Bexnett,  A.L.S. 

The  following  notes  are  suggested  bj^  a  perusual  of  Herr 
Hagstrom's  Critical  Researches  on  the  genus,  noticed  in  this  Journal 
for  1917,  pp.  115-117.  The  species  follow  the  order  of  Lend.  Cat. 
ed.  10.  The  northern  range  of  each  species  is  shown  because  the  author 
makes  a  prominent  feature  of  this,  sometimes  by  latitude,  some- 
times by  the  year-isotherm.s.  It  seems  to  ine  that  latitude  is  preferable, 
as  this  can  be  seen  on  an}"-  map,  whereas  physical  maps  do  not  always 
agree  as  to  the  isothermal  lines,  and  there  is  the  trouble  of  reducing 
the  Centrigrade  (emploA'Cd  by  the  author)  to  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 
The  southern  range  cannot  be  so  well  shown,  as  authors  differ  as  to 
the  identity  of  southern  with  northern  species.  I  have  added  after 
each  name  a  reference  to  the  page  in  which  the  species  is  dealt  with  : 
this  is  the  more  necessary  in  that  the  author  in  his  otherwise  excellent 
index  has  cited  all  his  references  to  each  plant  without  indicating  the 
principal  one  in  thicker  type,  as  is  now  customary  : — 

P.  NATANS  L.  (p.  191).  Sweden  north  to  Swedish  Lapland  ; 
Noru-ay  to  70°  3'  n.  lat. ;  Finland  to  G9°  n.  lat. ;  Scotland  to  the 
Sljetlands, 

Sub- var.  maximus  Baagoe,  Leaves  110  x70  mm.;  stipules  110 
mm.  long.  Barningham,  E.  Suffolk,  E.  F.  Linton.  Pembroke  (1883), 
Mid  ley. 
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f.  pyqmceoides  Hagst.  Loch  Lairing,  1600  ft.  alt.,  M.  Perth, 
W.  F.  MiUer. 

*P.gess)iaeensis  Fischer  (p.  192).  P.natans  y.poJygonifoUus;  var. 
Richtsfeldii  Fischer=f.  hibernicus  Hagstr.  Upper  Lake,  Killarney, 
1S7-1,  R.  M.  Barringtoii :  I  suppose  the  "  Long  Range,  Killarney 
(1888),  Scully''''  wouid  also  be  so  named.  Fryer  called  it  "a  f.  of 
jJuitans,''''  but  in  this  I  do  not  concur.  Then  there  is  the  '*  Balli- 
nahinch  River,  Co.  Galway  (1871),  A.  G.  More'''  plant:  this  I 
consider  a  state  of  natans.  Fryer's  splendid  series  of  nutans,  dried 
in  each  month  of  the  year,  shows  clearly  that  many  forms  called 
hybrids  are  merely  states  of  this  species. 

P.  POLTGOXiFOLius  Pourr.  (p.  175).  Sweden  to  S.  Helsingland, 
c.  61°  30'  n.  lat. ;  Norway  at  Melo,  66°  50'  n.  lat.  (Blytt)  ;  Finlatid, 
Aland,  60° -20'  n.  lat.  {Hjelt)  ;  Scotland,  Shetlands  (Beeby). 

Here  we  have  a  species  that  is  not  abundant  in  Scandinavia,  hence 
we  get  no  new  varieties ;  yet  in  leafage  no  species  is  more  variable. 
From  a  small  form  with  leaves  20  mm.  x  10  mm.  to  a  large  one 
130  mm.  X 18  mm.,  and  a  deep  water  state  180  mm.  x  6  mm.,  every 
possible  gradation  can  be  found.  Of  f.  canceUatiis  Fryer — a  Shetland 
plant  which  Beeby  was  inclined  to  put  as  a  hybrid — Hagstrom 
remarks  "  if  not  a  hybrid  it  might  be  considered  a  f .  of  v.  laiici- 
foliits.''' 

P.  SPAEGA^TFOLITTS  Laestad.  (p.  217).  This  Hagstrom  considers 
a  hybrid — gramineus  L.  X  natans  L. — and  localizes  "  Shobden  Marsh, 
Hei-ef.  89,  A.  Ley;  Sm-rey,  A.  Bennett,  86;  York,  Ripon,  80, 
Nicliohon;  and  a  dubious  f.  from  Caithness,  E.  S.  Marshall.  The 
Surrey  plant  I  have  not  yet  traced  ;  the  Hereford  one  is  simply  a  state 
of  natans  (as  Dr.  Hagstrom  himself  named  a  specimen  I  have)  and  so 
is  the  one  from  Ripon.  The  Irish  plant  presents  a  more  difficult 
problem.  Hagstrom  puts  it  binder  sparganifoluis  (i.  e.  Kirkii  Syme) 
without  any  hesitation  ;  Babington  considered  it  absolutely  agreed 
with  Laestadius's  plant ;  Syme,  Fryer  and  I  dissented ;  a  study  of 
the  plant  in  situ  is  required. 

P.  FLTJiTAXS  Roth.  (p.  238).  Hagstrom  proposes  another  name — 
P.  sterilis — for  this  much  discussed  plant.  This  seems  unnecessary  : 
Roth's  name  should  be  retained  for  the  hybrid,  and  use  P.  nodnsus 
Pourr.  (as  the  author  does)  or  P.  americanus  Ch.  &  Schlech.,  which 
latter  is  certain  for  tlie  plant,  which  is  very  ably  discussed. 

P.  COLOEATUS  Vahl  "  in  Hornemann,  Flora  Danica,  1813,  t.  1449" 
(p.  178).  "  M.  Vahl  et  Hofman-Bang  primi  plantam  .  .  .  detexerunt, 
sed  Hornemann  nominis  autor  est "  (Lange,  Nomencl.  Fl.  Dan. 
132).  Sweden,  Gothland  at  c.  57°  n.  lat.  Not  on  record  for  Norway 
or  Finland.     Scotland  to  56°  30'  n.  lat.  (v.c.  103). 

f .  gi'andifolius  leaves,  70-80  x  30—45  mm.  The  Cambridgeshire 
fens  produce  it  with  leaves  150  mm.  x  50  mm.  on  boulder  clay ;  in 
Herefordshire  specimens  they  are  150  mm.  x  oo  mm. 

*P.  AXGLTCUS   Hagst.  =  P.   coloratusxpolygonifolius   (p.   180). 

"  Although  colorntus  and  polygonifolius  are  so  closely  connected  one 

to  another,  yet  nobody  has  observed  any  crossing  between  them.     Some 

specimens  from   Woking  Heath,   in  Surrey,  England,   gathered  by 

Ar.  Bennett  in  1881,  however,  seem  to  me  in  all  probability  to  be  such 
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a  bastard,"  p.  180.  The  specimens  are  simply  a  f.  of  i^olijgonifolius 
in  deeper  water  tlian  usual  on  a  heath ;  the  whole  growth  is  of  that 
species  and  not  coloratus.  If  other  hybrids  suggested  rest  on  no  better 
ground  than  anglicits,  I  should  say  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon.  I 
know  the  s:rowth  of  coloratus  well  in  the  fens  and  broads  of  E.  Ansrlia, 

"...  O  ' 

having  seen  hundreds  in  the  living  state.  Hagstrom  admits  (p.  176) 
that  "  the  stem-anatomy  of  the  stem  [of  coloratus  and  polygonifolius] 
is  so  much  alike  that  it  is  practically  useless  for  the  distinction  of  the 
species."  Had  he  suggested  that  specimens  from  Shawley,  Salop, 
Nov.  1888,  W.  Phillips,  were  anglicus,  I  should  hardly  have  con- 
tested it;  the  growth  of  the  submerged  leaves  resembles  that  of 
coloratus,  and  the  floating  leaves  are  thin,  with  the  coloratus  areo- 
lation,  yet  the  habit  is  that  of  polygonifolius. 

P.  ALPiNUS  Balb.  (p.  112).  Sweden  to  Swedish  Lapland; 
Norway  to  70°  25'  n.  lat.  {Normaii)  ;  Russian  ^'  Finnish  Lapland, 
(38^  43'  {Hjelt)  ;  Scotland  to  Caithness,  c.  59°  n.  lat. 

A  very  variable  species ;  Hagstrom  does  not  adopt  the  names  of 
Fischer  (in  Ber.  Bay.  Bot.  Ges.  xi.  45,  1907),  yet  introduces  two  new 
forms.  Fischer  has  added  to  the  difficulty  of  collating  the  varieties 
by  giving  a  new  interpretation  of  some  of  the  old  names.  The 
author  places  P.  gracilis  Wolf,  under  P.  gramineus  L.  P.  Druceii 
he  considers  to  be  a  hybrid — P.  alpinus  x  nutans,  as  Mr.  Druce  first 
suggested. 

P.  LANCEOLATTJS  Sm.  (p.  149)  is  I'egarded  as  undoubtedly  a  hj'brid 
— P.  alpinus  xpusillus.  In  this  I  do  not  concur :  I  consider  it  as 
heterophyllus  Xpusillus.  Hagstrom  states  that  the  submerged  leaves 
are  "  obtuse,"  but  this  is  not  the  case  :  they  are  subacute ;  I  had  the 
])lant  growing  for  many  years,  and  dried  two  hundred  specimens  and 
distributed  them  so  as  to  avoid  despoiling  the  Welsh  station.  Every- 
one who  has  grown  or  gathered  alpinus  knows  the  peculiar  growth  of 
the  rhizomes ;  they  resemble  no  other  British  Potamogeton.  The 
roots  of  lanceolatus  have  nothing  of  alpinus  in  them,  but  they  have 
of  heterophyllus ;  the  floating  leaves  are  not  alpinus  either  in 
chemical  constitution  or  structure.  A  plant  that  has  the  chemical 
nature  of  aljyinus  will  show  it  in  drying,  and  you  can  drive  it  back 
by  soaking  again. 

For  description  and  figures  of  the  British  plant,  Hagstrom  (p.  150) 
refers  to  my  paper  in  this  Journal  for  1881  (p.  G5,  t.  217).  He 
.stjites  that  the  obtuse  apices  of  the  submerged  leaves  remove  it  from 
heterophyllus :  this  is  a  mistake ;  I  have  the  plant  dried  from 
cultivation  from  January  to  August  in  ever}"  month,  as  well  as  the 
autumn  states,  and  they  contradict  this. 

P.  HETKHOPiiYLLis  Schrcl).  (p.  204).  The  author  places  this 
under  P.  gramineus  L..  and  remarks:  "Although  Linne  in  his  short 
description  of  this  ])lant  has  not  mentioned  either  floating  or  petioled 

leaves there  is   no  reason  to  reject  the  Linnean  name,  and  a 

mis-determination  in  Linne's  herbarium  does  not  alter  the  dii^nitv  of 
tlie  good  old  name."  Wiiy  then  does  he  use  (p.  65)  zoster if'oli us 
Schum.  for  cowpressus  L.  ? — There  is  nothing  grass-like  in  hetero- 
phyllus, while  in  rojnpressus  there  is  the  compressed  stem,  etc.  The 
specimen    in    Cliffort's   herbarium    is    identical    with    Schumacher's 
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plant !  while  in  the  Linnean  herbarium  one  of  the  specimens  named 
"  co)»pressus  "  is  lieterophyllus  !  Hagstrom  does  not  accept 
P.  graminifolius  (Fries)  Fr^'er  for  the  Irish  plant  named  P.  lonchites 
(Svme  nonTvickerman).  At  the  date  of  Syme's  determination  one 
had  to  accept  it ;  he  said  later  he  had  seen  fruit  and  this  seemed  final. 
Writing  to  A.  G.  More  in  1889,  I  remarked :  "  If  not  a  hybrid,  what 
then  ?  I  really  do  not  know  Avhat  to  answer,  but  I  strongly  suspect 
it  may  eventually  come  under  heterophi/IItis  as  var.  hibernicus.  Out 
of  hundreds  of  specimens  of  lieterophijllus  I  have  seen  from  over  its 
whole  area  there  is  nothing  quite  like  the  Irish  plant,  so  that  the 
above  is  still  yos  opinion. 

P.  FALCATUS  Fryer.  Hagstrom  (p.  221)  refers  this  to  nitens 
Weber,  but  some  of  Fryer's  specimens,  e.  g.  "  Stocking  Fen,  Eamsey, 
Hunts.,  nos.  1265,  1275,  1086" — he  refers  to  "true  graminens, 
verging  to  i.  jemtlandicus  Tis.,  or  f.  nigrescens  Fr."  (p.  209). 

"p.  NITEXS  Weber  (p.  221).  Sweden  to  Swedish  Lapland; 
Koricay  to  Sydvaranger  ;  Finland  to  63"  n.  lat.  (Hjelf)  ;  ScoiJana. 
to  Shetland,  Beehy.  Hagstrom's  account  of  nitens  is  very  full :  he 
divides  it  into  three  vai-ieties  or  groups  :  a.  suhgraminens,  with  seven 
forms;  /3.  suhperfoliatus,  Avith  nine;  y.  intermedins,  with  ten.  Of 
suhperfoliatus  we  have  in  Ireland,  i.praelongifolius  (Killarney,  1S90; 
Scully,  2734. ;  Ballyputylough,  co.  Clare,  1905,  Prceger ;  Ballynane 
Lake^  Donegal,  1893,  H.  C  Hart) ;  and  f.  ohtusus  (Antrim,  Drough 
river,  1883  and  Six-mile  river,  Dunaday,  S.  A.  Stewart)  :  in  Scotland, 
f.  perfoliatifolius  (Thurso  river,  Caithness,  1886,  F.  J.  Hanhiry  ; 
Brue  loch,  Dunrossness,  Shetland,  1890,  Beehy)  and  f.  elongatus: 
(Lunanburn,  E.  Perth,  1882,  'A.  Sturrock;  Isle  of  Tire,  v.c.  103, 
1896,  Maci-icar  •  Birsay,  Orkney,  1876,  J.  W.  H.  Trail). 

P.  luce:^s  L.  (p.  232).  Sweden  to  c.  63°  n.  lat,  ;  Norway,  ta 
61°  n.  lat.  (BIytt)  ;  Finland.  Hagstrom  doubts  Hjelt  and  Hult's 
record  of  Kolari'in  Kemi  Lappmark  (1885),  but  this  is  confirmed  in 
Herb.  Mus.  Fenn.  (1889)  p.  33,  and  by  Wainio  at  67°  25'  n.  lat.  in 
his  Fl.  Lap.  findland  (1891)  p.  71.  In  Ireland  and  England 
f.  insignis  Tis.  seems  the  most  frequent  form. 

P.  DECIPIEXS  Nolte  ( p.  242).  Sweden  to  Gefleborgs  Ian  {Berlin) ; 
Finland  (as  P.  salicifolius  Wolf),  by  Hjelt,  Fl.  Fenn.  i.  538  (1895). 
In  Britain  to  Forfar,  and  v.c.  102  of  Inner  Hebrides,  Somerville^ 
I  quite  agree  with  Hagstrom  that  this  =hicensXperfoIiafus,  Siud 
consider  that  Graebner's  separation  into  two  hybrids  (Das  PJJanzen- 
reich,  137,  1907)  is  erroneous.  It  is,  as  Hagstrom  remarks,  a 
"  beautiful  hybrid "  ;  the  leaves  and  stipules  in  Cambs  specimens, 
are  so  translucent  that  every  vein  and  sub-vein  can  be  seen.  I  have 
onlv  seen  one  specimen  in  fi-uit — from  "Benwick,  Cambs,  7.1884,. 
A.  Fryer."'  Of  the  Bath  ]ilant  named  in  MS.  "  P.  Burtoni,  Canal, 
Bath,"^  Som.  ex  herb.  Hopkins,  July  1866,"  I  possess  two  specimens^ 
and  one  from  T.  B.  Flower,  1867 ;  I  also  know  those  at  the  British 
Museum  and  Kew.  Fryer  agreed  with  me  that  "  whatever  ^  decijyiens" 
they  were,  the}'  were  not  the  decipiens  of  Nolte's  herbarium." 

'^The  plate  in  Journ.  Bot.  (1867,  t.  61)  was  drawn  from  a  specimen 
of  true  decipiens ;   in  the  description  (p.  73)  it  is  definitely  stated 
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that  it  was  made  "  from  a  specimen  collected  by  Mrs.  Hopkins  in  a 
canal  near  Bath."  If  this  were  the  case,  it  was  the  only  specimen  she 
found,  as  the  leaves  in  all  the  Bath  examples  I  have  seen  are  distinctly 
petioled.  Syme  (E.  Bot.  3,  ix.  89)  regards  the  Bath  plants  as  "  a 
weak  state  of  Iiicens,''^  which  seems  to  be  the  case. 

P.  decipiens  var.  affinis  mihi  in  Journ.  Bot.  1879,  289,  and  Exch. 
Club.  Rep.  1880,  35,  is  a  very  odd  and  difficult  plant  to  name ;  Hag- 
strom  merely  mentions  it,  not  having  seen  specimens.  Trimen  in 
Journ.  Bot.  1867,  289,  suggested  P.  salicifolius  Wolfg.  ;  Syme  in 
Ex.  Club.  Rep.  1876,  35  (1878),  nitens  Web.;  above  I  called  it 
decipiens  (see  above)  ;  later  I  suggested  X  JBrotherstonii  {decipiens 
X  nitens;  see  Linton  in  Journ.  Bot.  1907,  300),  but  no  nite)is  seems 
to  produce  fruit.  After  all,  I  think  my  first  suggestion  may  stand. 
'■  It  occurs  in  the  canal.  Warwick.  1862,  Baker;  Tweed.  Fishnick. 
Berwick.  1876,  Brotherston ;  Sprouston  and  near  Kelso.  Roxburgh, 
1875,  Brotherston. 

The  specimens  are  very  dark,  nearly  black ;  the  lower  leaves 
120  mm.  X  30  mm.,  upper  80  mm.  x  25  mm.,  clasping  at  the  base,  thus 
suggesting  decipiens  Xperfohatus. 

*P.  Torssandri  (Tis.)  P.  decipiens  fl.  Torssandri  Tis.  Pot.  suec. 
exsicc.  ii.  n.  75  (1895),  p.  216,  P.  gramineusxlucensxperfoliatns. 
The  author  says,  "  I  have  formerly  considered  the  (p.  216)  plants 
belonging  hereto  to  be  a  mule  between  P.  Zizii  and  2)erfbliafns,  but 
must  now  leave  [it]  open  .  .  .  possibly  P.  lucensx  nitens,  or  decipiens 
X  gramineus.''''  The  plant  occurs  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fi-ance. 
"It  resembles  much  P.  nitens,  and  is  distributed  by  Ar.  Bennett  as 
P.  nitens  var.  ?j.  cuspidatns  in  Graebner,  Potamog.  1907,  91."  This 
refers  to  specimens  in  the  National  Herbarimn,  where  I  suggested  the 
name  many  years  ago.  The  plant  is,  like  ajfinis,  very  difficult  to 
name  with  any  certainty.  It  occurs  in  Britain  :  I  have  a  specimen 
from  Wareham,  Dorset,  collected  by  E.  F.  Linton,  in  1893. 

The  finding  of  P.  upscdiensis  Tis.  at  Wool  in  Dorset  was  partici- 
pated in  by  Mr.  Green,  as  well  as  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Roper.  Hagstrom 
divides  decipiens  into  three  varieties :  o.  latifolius,  with  tlu'ee 
forms;  ft.  hrevifolius,  and  y.  longifolius  with  two  each. 

The  Wool  plant  falls  under  longifolius  f.  npsaliensis. 

P.  ANGUSTiFOLius  Bercht.  &  Presl=P.  Zizii  Roth  (p.  210). 

Sweden  to  Jemtland  and  Medepad ;  South  Norway;  Finland  to 
66°  20'  n.  lat.  {Wainio).  Britain  to  E.  Ross.  57°  30'  n.  lat. 
(^Mennell^. 

The  author  doubts  whether  this  name  applies  to  Zizii,  but  the 
Bohemian  botanists  have  no  doubt,  and  Fieber,  Presl,  Kosteletsky, 
and  Celakovsky  so  consider  it.  Hagstrom  refers  to  and  figures 
(103  B)  a  rare  form  of  leaf  with  reduced  lamina  (as  in  lucens 
acuminatus)  from  "  Long  Drove,  Pidly  Fen,  Hunts.  Fryer." 
This  also  occui-s  in  Westraoor,  Chatteris,  Cambs,  where  I  gathered  it 
witli  Fryer  in  1886,  and  in  Surrey  (Beehg).  He  remarks:  "lam 
persuaded  tliat  P.  Zizii  rarely,  if  ever,  propagates  itself  by  seeds." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  so  in  Cambridgesliire  ;  in  a  ditch  on 
"Witcham  Meadlands  Fryer  showed  me  plants  that  had  come  from 
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.seed,  though  no  doubt  this  is  rare — I  have  only  seen  good  fruit  on 
deep-water  forms  from  Derwent^'ater,  Cumberland  (PearsaJl),  and 
from  Butterstone  Loch,  Perth  (Sfurrock).  We  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  form  like  f.  spJendissima  Tis.,  Tvith  peduncles  28  cm.  long ;  the 
nearest  to  it  is  from  Cauldshields  Loch,  Eoxburgh  {B7-otherston), 
with  peduncles  20  cm.  long.  Of  the  Cambridge  Fens  forms,  a  large 
number  fall  under  var.  validus  Tieb.,  f.  coriaceus  M.  et  K.  (P. 
coriaceus  Fryer) ;  our  usual  form  is  lucescens  Tis. :  f.  communis 
Hagst.  occurs  in  Lh'n  Leydyard  (  Griffiths)  ;  f.  lucenfijormis  Hagst., 
"Westmoor,  Cambs  {Fryer) ;  var.  elongatns  f.  foliosns  occurs  in 
Coniston  Lake,  N.  Lane.  (C.  Bailei/).  The  most  remarkable  state 
is  one  from  Great  Fen  Acre  Di-ain,  Chatteris,  Cambs  {Fryer)  ivith 
petioled  upper  leaves  20  cm.  longx  40  mm.  wide. 

*P.  'Bi'Li.vvsii  Fryer  =  aiiyi(sf ifoliiisx  coloratits,  P.  coloratusx 
grami neus 'Jlagst.  (p.  181),  P.  coriaceus  xplantagineus  Fryer. 
*'  The  English  specimens  I  have  examined  are  by  Fryer  himself 
determined  as  P.  BiUupsii,  and  considered  to  be  a  combination  of 
his  P.  coriaceus  and  coloratiis,  which  would  mean  P.  gramineiis  X 
lucens  X  coJorahis ,  anything  of  P.  lucens,  however,  cannot  be  dis- 
covered in  the  specimens  here  concerned,  ....  in  the  specimens 
figured  [as  Bilhqjsii]  in  t.  337  [Journ.  Bot.  1893]  are  evidently 
P.  Zizii  ....  in  the  specimens  figured  on  Plate  338  P.  coloratus  can 
easily  be  traced  in  the  leaf -texture  "  etc. 

The  onl}'  other  habitat  given  by  Hagstrom  for  this  hybrid  is 
Gothland,  Sweden  :  I  know  too  little  of  the  plant  to  venture  an 
opinion  concerning  it. 

-  *P.  TARIANS  Morong  ex  Fryer  (p.  205).  Hagstrom  puts  this 
under  gramineiis  L.  He  considers  the  Fryer  specimens  nos.  1732, 
2243,  &  1277  Gunty  Fen  are  "  pure  niqrescens  Fries  ;  likewise  also 
no.  2056,  2057  from  Block  Fen,  and  2504  from  Witcham  Meadlands, 
Mepal."  Here  I  am  disposed  to  agree,  but  much  difference  of 
opinion  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  expressed  as  to  Fries's 
plant. 

*P.  CEASSiroLius  Fryer  =  P.  graminexis  x  lucens  X  natans 
(p.  216).  "  The  specimens  from  Cambridgeshire,  Westmoor, 
Doddington  (P.  c7-assi.folius  f.  verrutus  Fryer)  under  no.  1668,  .  .  . 
also  nos.  422  and  423  from  Doddington,  seem  to  be  this  double 
hybrid."  Other  "  Fryer  specimens  of  P.  crassifoUus  "  Hagstrom 
(p.  239)  places  under  P.  lucens  X  natans  :  I  think  he  is  probably 
right  here,  as  I  know  some  of  the  early  gathered  plants  referred  to 
crassifoUus  were  a  state  oijiuitans  Roth.  {  =  hicens  X  natans). 

P.  Griffitiiit  Ar.  Benn.  (p.  149).  Hagstrom  identifies  this  with 
P.  nerviger  Wolfg.  from  Lithuania  :  this  and  the  Welsh  station  are 
the  only  ones  known.  "Its  hybrid  origin  (i.e.  P.  alpinusxprce- 
longits)  is  beyond  all  doubt  and  may  nowadays  be  disputed  in  earnest 
by  nobody  "  ;  nevertheless,  I  venture  to  do  so.  To  begin  with,  the 
habitats  are  very  different — Lithuania  a  low-lying  marshy  country, 
Llyn-an-afon  (Aber  Lake)  an  isolated  mountain  tai'n  with  Avild 
•scenery  around.  Moreover,  P.  prcelongxis  is  not  known  in  Caernar- 
vonshire ;  P.  alpinus  grows  only  in  one  spot,  thirty  miles  away. 
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The  lake  is  1620  feet  altitude  lying  under  Y  Foel  Fras,  3091  ft. 
alt.,  and  all  around  are  mountains.  My  friend  the  late  E.  Straker, 
who  went  there  at  my  request,  considered  that  the  lake  "  had  been 
formed  hy  the  damming-up  of  the  valley  by  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  glacier ;  the  moraine  is  composed  of  large  sharp  rectangular 
blocks  of  stone,  partly  covered  by  bog  "  :  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  lake  the  ground  by  the  stream  out  of  it  has  fallen 
to  113-4  feet.  It  is  a  case  of  isolation  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
SaliHO  niyropinnis  (the  black-finned  trout),  which  also  occurs  in 
these  isolated  Welsh  Lakes.  I  had  the  plant  growing  many  years 
along  with  P.  alpinus  and  prcelougus  :  Fryer  suggested  it  might  be 
a  perfoliatus,  poJygonifoliits,  or  prcelongus  hybrid,  and  remarked 
"if  a /pi  nils,  w^here  are  the  roots  of  this,  and  where  are  the  traces  of 
its  peculiar  winter-buds  ?  " 

1  have  gathered  the  P.  Grijfithii  (cultivated)  at  all  seasons 
of  tlie  year  from  March  to  October :  in  March  the  leaves  are 
petioled,  and  very  ti'anslucent,  quite  different  from  alp)inus  or 
jjrcBloncjus,  which  grew  by  its  side  in  the  same  tank. 

I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  discuss  P.  xeeviger  Wolfg.,  but 
this  is  not  a  British  species. 

P.  PB^ELONGUS  Wulf.  (p.  250).  Sweden  to  S.  Lapland  (Berlin) ; 
Norway  to  69°  58'  n.  lat.  {Norman)  ;  Finland  to  69"  30'  n.  lat. 
{Euwuld)  ;  Scotland  to  Shetlands  {Beehy). 

This  is  one  of  the  least  variable  sjjecies,  both  here  and  elsewhere  ; 
we  do  not  have  var.  latifolius  Alpers  (leaves  subrotund),  or  var. 
elegans  Tis.  (leaves  30  cm.  long  x  20  mm.  wide). 

P.  PEBFOLiATUS  L.  (p.  251).  Sweden  to  S.  Lapland  (Berlin); 
Norway  to  70°  n.  lat.  {Norman)  ;  Finland  to  69°  31'  n.  lat. 
{IVainio)  ;  Scotland  to  Shetland  {Beehy).  Leaves  very  variable 
from  ahnost  round  to  12  cm.  long  x  3  cm.  wide.  A  form  like  the 
former  lias  been  described  as  a  species  (P.  hupleuroides  Fernald). 

P.  cjiispus  L.  (p.  58).  Sweden  and  Norway  to  Gestrieia  at 
60°  30'  n.  lat. ;  Finland,  Aland  isles  only ;  Scotland  and  Orkney 
and  Outer  Hebrides.  The  largest  forms  I  have  seen  from  Britain 
iire  from  Kinghorn  Loch,  Fife  {TV.  Syme),  leaves  90  mm.  x  15  mm., 
and  Sidcot,  Somerset  {W.  F.  Miller),  85  mm.  xl5  mm. 

This  does  not  vary  much  with  us ;  curiously  enough,  Hagstrom 
does  not  mention  P.  serratus  Hudson  as  a  sj'nonym.  So  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  named  specimens  in  herbaria  (I  have  not  seen  a 
type)  the  var.  planifoliits  G.  F,  W.  Meyer,  Chloris  Hanov.  523 
(1836),  is  the  same  form.  The  author  retains  E.  F.  Linton's 
var.  cor  nut  U8. 

*K   Bennettti  Fryer  (p.   63).     This  he  regards  as   crispusx 
pusillus,  not  crispiis  x  ohtusifolius  as  suggested  by  Fryer. 

*P.  LiNTONi  Fryer.  This  is  regarded  by  Hagstrom  as  P.  crispus  x 
Frifsii,  l>jt  is  only  mentioned  in  his  index.  1  have  it  from  Shere, 
Surrey,  C.  E.  Salmon,  1912.  On  a  specimen  from  Ireland  (Canal 
below  Calloron,  Co.  Fermanagh,  1892,  Fraeger)  Fryer  remarks 
{in  litt.):  "This  is  my  Brnnc/tii,"  but  I  tliink  it  should  rather 
be  referred  to  ''Lin(oni."  I  sent  it  to  him  suggesting  "P.  crispits  x 
oblusifolius  ?  " 
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*P.  CooPERi  Frver  (p.  61).  P.  cymatoides  Asch.  &  Graeb.  Syn. 
Mitteleur.  Fl.  i.  337  (1897).  P.  cijmhifoUus  Fischer,  Beit.  z. 
Kennt.  bayer.  Pot.  in  Mitt.  bayei\  Bot.' Ges.  366  (1904). 

Hagstroiu  divides  this  into  two  forms:  n.  semdatus  and  /3.  ser- 
ratus  :  under  the  first  he  places  f.  e«-Coojo<?ri  Graebn.  (Leicestershire 
— the  only  station);  f.  jacksonii  (Cheshire  and  Cambridgeshire; 
the  original  record  was  from  Yorkshire)  ;  and  f.  scot/ cits  Hagst. — a 
new  form — from  Stirling ;  I  have  it  from  Salop  and  Notts.  /3.  ser- 
ratus  is  only  known  from  Bavaria.  "  Real  P.  Cooperi  is  besides 
observed  by  us  from  Gudena  in  Denmark." 

The  Irish  specimens  are  neither  of  the  above,  being  nearer  per- 
foliatus  than  the  others,  and  may  be  called  f.  hihei-nicus  : — Folia  6  cm. 
longa,  "2  cm.  lata.  Leaves  very  dark,  blackish  green,  peduncles  4-5  cm. 
long  (scoficus  2  cm.) ;  whole  plant  more  robust  than  the  other  forms. 

P.  DEXSUs  L.  (p.  260).  Sweden  in  Halland;  Finland,  Aland 
Isles  only  ;  Norway  at  60°  n.  lat.  {Haj-tman^. 

The  author  gives  Howden,  Yorksliire  (184-5,  Sforei/),  as  the  most 
northern  Bi'itish  locality  ;  but  it  occurs  up  to  Edinburgh  and  Lanark. 
The  varieties  latifolius  Wallr.,  angustifoUus  M.  et  K.,  and  lanci- 
foJius  Wallr.,  occur  in  Britain.  The  typical  form  is  abundant  on 
Mitcham  Common,  Surrey. 

P.  zosTERiFOLirs  Sclium.  (p.  65).  Siceden  to  63°  n.  lat.  ; 
Norway  to  Christiana  {Blytt)  ;  Finland  to  66°  n.  lat.  {Hjelt)  ; 
Scotland  to  :i&-  40'  n.  lat.  (Forfar). 

This  was  referred  to  ciispidatus  Schi-ad.  by  J.  E.  Smith,  who  of 
course  knew  nothing  of  acutifolius  Link. ;  but  Sclu'ader's  specimen 
in  Smith's  herbarium  is  aciitifolius. 

Hagstrom  describes  a  f .  ahortiinis,  which  he  thinks  "  may  be 
a  hybrid  with  acutifolius "  :  "A  similar  plant  is  also  collected 
by  Babington  in  Scotland  (hb.  Stockholm)  where  P.  acutifolius 
is  not  now  met  with.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  it  has  occurred 
there  in  olden  times."  I  do  not  know  what  this  specimen  is,  but 
I  have  little  doubt  it  is  a  Eescobie  one,  in  which  the  fruit  is  some- 
times not  developed  and  the  flower-heads  look  just  as  they  would  if  it 
were  a  hybrid.  This  it  is  not ;  in  northern  latitudes  Potajuoyeton, 
Sptarganium,  &.Q.,  often  do  not  fruit  freely  in  Avet  or  cold  years  (see 
Laestadius  in  Bid.  till  Kann.  Vaxt.  Tornea  Lappmark,  1860,  p.  42). 

P.  ACUTiFOLirs  Link.  (p.  67).  Sweden  to  60^  12'  n.  lat. 
( Haystrom)  ]  not  recorded  from  Norway  or  Finland;  Enyland  to 
S.E.  York.  {Smith  herb.!).  Hagstrom  gives  the  length  of  the 
jjeduncles  as  usually  10  mm.  (5-23)  ;  in  specimens  from  Biu-kenham 
Feny,  E.  Norf'olk,  they  are  25  mm.,  in  those  from  Staines,  Middlesex, 
36  mm.,  but  others  have  the  normal  length :  neither  is  P.  bamber- 
gensis  Fischer  {acutifolius  X  zostcrifolius). 

P.  OBTUSTFOLius  M.  &  K.  (p.  115).  Sweden  to  63°  n.  lat.; 
Norway  to  62^  n.  lat.  {Blytt)  ;  Finland  to  67"  25'  n.  lat.  (TFainio)  ; 
Scotland  to  Argyll !  and  Inverness  ! 

The  length  of   the  peduncles  in    this   species  is   very  variable  ; 

in   specimens  from  Lake  Lancashire    {Pearsall)   the_y  are   36  nnn. 

long,  four  times  the  length  of  the  spike.     This  is  Yar.  Jiuvialis  Lange 

&  Mortenson,  but  not  var.   lacustris  Fries,  Herb.  Norm.  5,   no.  81 
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(1840).  The  author  refers  Fries's  plant  to  P.  semifructus  Ax.  Benn. 
ap.  Grraeb.  Das  PJlanzenreich,  138,  1907  (nomen)  =  P-  mucronatiis  x 
ohtKsifoliiis.  This  plant  I  have  from  Wire  Mill  Pond,  Sm-rey,  1882 
{Beeby),  and  Clunio  Loch,  Perth,  1882  (Sturrock).  P.  ohtnsifolnis 
fruits  more  freely  than  any  other  of  the  grass-leaved  species ;  a 
specimen  from  Stalham,  E".  Norfolk,  has  eleven  peduncles,  one  of 
which  has  thirty-two  well-formed  fruits.  When  growing  from 
•winter-buds  (turios)  in  April,  the  first  seven  leaves  are  only  18  mm. 
lono-,  with  an  almost  square  apex,  the  central  lacunae  forming 
one-third  of  the  leaf-width. 

P.  Friesii  liupr.  (p.  94).  Sweden  to  61°  15'  n.  lat.  {Ilagstrom)  ; 
South  Norway ;  Finland  to  G2''  n.  lat.,  Kililmnn  sp. ;  66°  59' 
{HnJt)  Vienna  herb.  ;  Scotland  to  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Outer 
Hebrides.  Var.  majus  S.  F.  Gray,  Nat.  An.  Brit.  pl.*35  (1821)  = 
latifolius  (Ruthe  herb.)   ap.   Fischer,  Ber.  Bayr.  Bot.  Ges.  xi.  100 

(1907). 

P.  PANORMiTANrs  Biv.-Bernardi,  p.  98  (1838)  6  ;  P.  gracilis 
Fries,  Nov.  Fl.  fSuec.  50  (1828),  teste  Hagstrom.  This  plant,  con- 
sidered as  a  var.  of  ijusillus,  has  been  little  noticed  by  writers  on  the 
genus.  It  is  incidentally  named  by  Baljington  and  by  myself  in 
Journ.  Bot.  1881,  pp.  11,  67,  242,  and  by  Morong  in  Macoun's  Cat. 
Canadian  Plants,  87  (1888).  Hagstrom  figures  and  describes  fully 
the  ditferences  between  this  and  ^9?^s?7/<i!S,  one  of  the  principal  of 
which  relates  to  the  stipules  (ligules)  :  in  panormitanus  these  are 
connate  (as  shown  by  his  figure  39),  in  pusillus  they  are  not  so,  and 
numerous  other  differences  are  set  forth. at  much  length.  I  have 
specimens  from  pond  nr.  Lewes,  E.  Sussex,  1895,  Hilton  ;  Amberley 
and  Sidlesham,  W.  Sussex,  1901,  Marshall ;  Surrey,  coll.  by  myself 
in  1881  and  by  Nicholson  in  1882;  Salop.  1881,  Beckwith;  Caer- 
narvon, Llandudno,  1869,  C.  Bailrtj  ;  Cambridge,  Chatteris,  1886, 
Fryer ;  Anglesea,  Cors  Bordialio,  1892,  Griffith  ;  Cardigan,  Aber- 
anth*  1899,  Marshall  ;  Wexford,  ditch  n.  of  harbour,  1896, 
Marshall;  Kirkcudbright,  Ketton,  1884,  Coles;  E.  Inverness, 
Beauly,  1894,  Marshal);  Fife,  Loch  Leven,  1909,  West;  Isle  o£ 
Lismore,  v.c.  98,  1898,  Macvicar;  Caithness,  Loch'  Searmlett,  1914, 
W.  Lillie. 

All  our  sjK'cimens  called  ^?z/s///?/s  will  have  to  be  examined  to 
show  to  which  s))ecies  they  belong ;  I  have  determined  those  from 
the  preceding  localities. 

P.  pusiLLUS  L.  (p.  121).  Sweden  to  S.  Lapland  ;  Norway  to 
Naeseby  ;  Finland  to  Svjaitoy-noss  at  68°  10'  in  llussian  Lapland  ; 
Scotland  to  Shetland  {Bechy). 

*P.  pusTLLironMis  Hagstriim  (P.  fiisillusx  Friesii  Rupr.) 
(j).  97).  The  author  gives  no  English  localities  :  I  have  it  from 
Betchcott,  Saloj),  1882,  Beckwith  ;  Coultei'house,  Saucliie,  Stirling, 
1892,  Kidston. 

P.  STriiiJOCKiF  Ar.  Benn.  (p.  117).  The  author  regards  this 
species,  known  only  from  Scotlanil,  as  P.  ohtusijlorus  Xpanormitamis, 
but  my  specimens  have  plenty  of  good  fruit  and  I  therefore  cannot 
accept  this  eonclu'jion. 

P.  TKiciroTOKS  Cham,  it  Schlecht.  Sweden  at  ^jiS°  50'  n.  lat. 
{Winslnw)  ;   Scotland  at  56"  18'  n.  lat.  (  Barvlai/  Sf  Matthews). 
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Hagstrom  says:  " Such  varieties  as  Trimmeri  Casp.  and  capillaris 
Fischer,  recorded  as  three-nerved  and  b}^  this  fact  separated  from  the 
main  form  are  probably  bastards."  I  do  not  know  Fischer  s  plant,  but 
Trimmeri  (our  trichoides)  is  certainly  not  a  bastard  ;  cui-iously  enough 
he  quotes  a  Norwich  specimen  from  Babington  under  his  trichoides. 
Caspary  separated  it  from  the  type  because  that  is  figured  with 
one-tuberculed  fruit  and  one-veined  leaves,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
the  type-specimens  in  the  Berlin  herbarium.  Our  plant  fruits  very 
freely  in  Norfolk. 

*P.  FRANCOXTCUS  Fischer  (P.  jjuaillics  X  trichoides)  f .  aspicosiis 
Hagstr.  (p.  12(5).  Hedge  Court  Mill  Pond,  Surrey,  Beehy,  teste 
Hagstrom  ;  Ewood  Pond,  Surrey,  Straker. 

The  author  refers  to  this  specimens  from  "  Glastonby  [Glaston- 
bury], Somerset,  Murrey  [Murray]."  On  receipt  of  specimens  from 
the  late  R.  P.  Murray  I  wrote:  "I  should  call  this  pusilliis  var. 
pseudotrichoides,'"  and  I  still  maintain  this  name,  as  the  plant  fruits 
freely.     Mr.  Marshall  notes  "  no  trichoides  in  Somerset." 

P.  PECTINATUS  L.  (p.  39).  Sweden  to  S.  Lapland  ;  Norway  to 
Finmark  ;  Finland  to  iSQ°  n.  lat.  (Hjelt)  ;  Scotland  to  Shetlands. 

The  varieties  of  this  species  are  treated  very  fully.  They  include 
the  following  British  forms  : — 

Var.  ungulatus  Hagstr.  f.  sub-cequabilis.  River  Leen,  Notts 
{Mitchell)  ;  Wallase}',  Cheshire  {Lomax). 

f.  latiusculis  Hagstr.     Benwick,  Camb.  {Fryer). 

Var.  diffusus  Hagstr.  f.  laxus  Hagstr.  Hedge  Court  Mill  Pond, 
Surrey  {Beehy);  Chatteris,  Cambs  {Fryer);  Stirling  {Stirling  S{ 
Kidston)  ;  Outer  Hebrides  {Somerville)  ;  Orkney  (Syme)  ;  Shetland 
(Beehy)  ;  I.  Man  {Kermode)  ;  Castle  Gregory,  Co.  Kerry  {H.  G. 
Hart). 

The  author  refers  P.fahellatus  Bab.  to  P.  interruptus  Kit.  and 
does  not  consider  it  entitled  to  specitic  rank. 

P.  VAGINA TTJS  Turcz  (p.  32). 

He  remarks :  "  Shetland,  Beeby,  see  Journ.  Bot.  1907,  192.  I 
am  not  fully  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement."  The 
Shetland  plant  agrees  with  Swedish  specimens  accepted  by  Hagstrom  ; 
but  I  am  not  fully  convinced  that  his  Swedish  specimens  are  correct : 
I  have  two  specimens  of  Turczaninow's  plant  from  the  original 
locality  :  but  this  must  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

P.  FILIF0RMI3  Persoon  (p.  14).  Sweden  very  general  and  far 
north;  Norioay  to  70°  51'  n.  lat.  {Norman);  Finland  to  69°  40' 
n.  lat.  {Wainio)  ;   Scotland  to  Shetlands  {Beehy). 

The  author  uses  the  above  name,  not  accepting  P.  marinus  L. 
With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  latter  the  specimens  so-named  in  the 
Linnean  herbarium  are  pectinatiis !  In  Bhodora  (191G,  p.  134) 
Mr.  H.  St.  John  tjikes  me  to  task  for  using  marinus,  as  I  had 
previously  used  filiformis,  and  his  arguments  are  to  the  pur])ose  ; 
he  writes  "  In  just  such  cases  as  this  we  are  authorized  by  the 
International  Rules  for  Botanical  Nomenclature  to  cast  aside 
the  name  '  when  it  becomes  a  permanent  source  of  confusion.'  " 
But  if  a  specimen  could  be  found  of  the  plant  of  Boccone  on  which 
Linnaeus  based  his  marinus  and  it  proved  to  be  filiformis,  then 
marinus  would  stand  ;  meanwhile  I  am  quite  content  to  use  filiformis. 
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ITagstrom  divides  this  species  into  many  forms  of  which  the 
following  are  British : 

f.  vitlgai'is  Tis.  ;  most  of  om*  specimens  belong  here,  others  are 
f .  luxnriosus  Hagstr.,  Kescohie,  Forfar,  1913  (Somerville)  ;  Isle 
of  Tiree,  v.e.  103,  1897,  Macvicar ;  near  Old  Man  of  Wick, 
Caitlmess,  1893;  {Kidston) — very  fine  50  cm.  high;  Asta  Loch, 
Scalloway,  Shetlands  {Beehi/). 

f.  major  Tis.  Wick,  Caithness,  1885  (^Granf)  \  Coldingham 
Lock,  Berwick  {Brotherafon)  ;  Orkney,  1876  {Trail). 

f.  alpinus  Blytt.     Camilla  Loch,  Fife,  1909  {West). 


SHORT  NOTES. 


The  Height  of  Cakduus  (Cnicus)  palfsteis.  This  very 
common  Thistle  is  abundant  in  Essex,  though  Gibson  {Flora  oj 
Essex,  p.  184,  1862)  gives  only  one  definite  locality  for  it.  It 
flourishes  in  boggy  meadows  and  in  the  open  parts  of  damp  clayev 
woods.  It  grows  freely  in  the  more  open  glades  I  have  formed  in  my 
own  wood  here  at  Chignal  St.  James,  near  Chelmsford,  which  is  on 
the  south-eastern  edge  of  the  area  of  the  Chalky  Boulder-Claj'.  With 
it  grows  a  white- flowered  variety  which,  though  not  mentioned  in 
most  of  the  botan}^  books,  is,  I  believe,  pretty  common  generall3\ 
In  regard  to  the  height  to  which  it  attains,  the  books  seem  much  at 
fault ;  for  they  all  greatly  understate  its  usual  stature  here.  I  find 
the  following  statements  on  this  point  in  the  few  books  I  happen  to 
have  at  hand  : — Withering  gives  5  to  6  feet  and  ujnvards  (Brit. 
Plants,  ii.  874,  1787)  ;  J.  E.  Smith,  3  to  5  feet  (Eno-1.  Flora,  iii. 
386,  1825) ;  Hooker  &  Arnott,  4  to  6  feet  (Brit.  Flora,  ^237,  1860)  ; 
Syme,  1  to  5  feet  (Engl.  Bot.  v.  13,  1866)  ;  Babington,  3  to  5  feet 
(Manual,  207,  8th  ed.,  1881);  H.  &  J.  Groves,  3  to  5  feet  (Bal). 
Manual,  222,  1904)  ;  Di-uce,  1  to  5  feet  (Hayward's  Bot.  Pocket 
Book,  p.  112,  1909).  There  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  its  maxinnnn  height  is  at  most  six  feet.  These  dimensions  are, 
however,  mucli  below  the  normal  height  to  which  the  plant  attains 
here  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  when  it  reaches  its 
fullest  growtb.  They  are,  in  fact,  scarcely  half  its  usual  height  here, 
which  I  should  guess  at  an  average  of  seven  or  eight  feet.  Some  of 
these  are  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  stature  of  the  finest  examples 

1  have  seen — e.g.,  on  5  August,  1916,  I  measured  three  plants  grow- 
ing close  together  in  a  group  in  one  glade,  which  were  9  feet,  9  feet 

2  inches,  and  9  feet  3  inches  high,  respectiveh'.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  many  substantially  higher  and  have  measured  several  over 
10  feet  high ;  but  I  have  omitted  to  note  their  exact  heights,  with 
the  exception  of  one  I  measured  on  21st  September,  1918,  wliich  was 
10  feet  6  inches  high.  Not  improbably  the  height  of  these  exam])les 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  grow  in  glades  in  a  wood,  and  that  they 
were  drawn  up,  to  snnu^  extent,  b}'  the  much  greater  height  (20  feet 
at  least)  of  the  surrounding  bushes ;  but  there  is  nothing  very 
abnormal  in  the  circumstances,  and  I  suggest  that  the  average  height 
of  this  Thistle  has  been  much  understated.  The  jtlant  is,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  very  elegant  one,  with  a  slender,  straight,  Avand-like, 
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unbranclied  stem ;  but  these  exceptionally  tall  examples  are  graceful 
in  the  exti-erae. — Millee  Cheistt. 

Jus^cus  ACUTUS  L. :  A  CoRRECTTOX.  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett  Avrites 
to  call  attention  to  the  improbability  of  the  record  of  this  s])ecies 
from  an  inland  locality  such  as  Cornard,  given  by  me  from  the 
Andrews  Herbarium  (Journ.  Bot.  1918,  351).  The  plant  is  labelled 
by  Andrews  "  Juncus  acutus  E.  S.  8.  482.  3,"  and  by  Hemsted 
•'  Juncus  inflexus."  In  my  transcript  of  W.  A.  Clarke's  determinations 
of  species  in  the  Dillenian  Synopsis  this  species,  "  Juncus  acutus  Ger^ 
31,  acutus  vulgaris  Park.  1198,  etc. . ,  .  Common  hard  Eicsh,'"  is 
identiKed  as  J.  r/laucus,  which  the  specimen  in  Andrews's  herbarium 
certainlj^  is.  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  I  came  to» 
enter  it  as  J.  acittus  L. — Gr.  S.  Boulgee. 


REVIEW. 

A  Monograpli  of  British  Lichens :  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the- 
Species  in  the  Department  of  Botany,  British  Museum.  By 
AxxiE  LoRRAix  Smith,  F.L.S.,  Acting  Assistant,  Department 
of  Botany.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British- 
Museum.  Part  I.,  Second  Edition,  pp.  519  :  71  plates  and  11 
fiij-ures  in  text.     Price  £1  10s. 

The  present  volume,  which  has  been  aAvaited  Avith  keen  interest 
by  lichenologists,.  brings  to  completion  the  Mono(jraph  of  British 
Lichens — re-written,  re-arranged  and  enlarged  by  Miss  A.  Lorraiu 
Smith ;  it  is  thus  practically  an  independent  work.  The  Mono- 
graph, originally  planned  by  the  late  J.  M.  Crombie,  Avas  parti \r 
prepared  during  his  lifetime,  and  Part  I.  Avas  published  in  1894,  under 
the  above  title.  After  a  considerable  interval,  Part  II.  folloAving  as 
far  as  possible  the  lines  of  the  Avork  previously  carried  out  by 
Crombie,  was  prepared  by  Miss  Smith  and  issued  in  1911.  The' 
publication  of  Part  II.  rendered  a  second  edition  of  the  earlier 
volume  an  urgent  necessity,  for  it  was  at  once  fully  recognised  that 
the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Avork  Avould  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  brought  uniformly  into  line  with  modern  views. 

A  short  and  lucid  introduction  of  seventeen  pages  is  arranged 
under  the  foUoAving  sections : — The  Lichen  Plant,  Morphology^ 
Vegetative  Structm'es  peculiar  to  the  Lichen  Thallus,  Reproductive 
Oro-ans,  Phvsiology,  Ecology  and  Distrilnition,  Economic  Uses  of 
Lichens,  Phvlogeny  and  Classitication.  In  the  fii'st  section  undei* 
the  sub-head  "  Algal  Elements  of  the  Thallus,"  a  tabulated  statement 
is  sriA'en  as  follows  : — 

"  2.    Chlorophycece  associated  Avith  Archilichenes  : — 
^'  Profoeocciis  {Ci/stococeus,  Plenrococcus)  and  PaJmiJIa  in  the 
greater    number  of   the    larger    lichens   and    in    man}'   crustaceous 

genera." 

With  the  existing  diverse  A'icAvs  '>f  Avriters  respecting  the  algal 
svmbiont  of  many  lichens,  it  is  undoubtedly  preferable  not  to  specify 
particularly  the  gonidium  variously  refen-ed  to  as  Cystococcvs, 
Protoeoccus,  or  Pleurococcus  :  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Protu- 
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COCCUS  viridis  Ag.,  as  defined  by  Wille,  is  rarely  the  gonidium  of 
British  lichens,  as  vegetative  division  by  true  "  cloisonnement "  is 
seldom  seen  within  the  thallus. 

In  the  section  describing  the  reproductive  organs,  four  illustra- 
tions show  the  structure  of  apothecia  and  perithecia  as  seen  in  trans- 
verse section.  These  should  prove  helpful  to  the  student,  as  thev 
illustrate  the  essential  points  to  be  considered  Avhen  a  genus  is  bemg 
determined  by  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs. 

In  the  section  Ecology  and  Distribution,  reference  is  made  to  a 
specimen  of  Parmelia  saxafilis,  kept  under  observation  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  which  increased  in  diameter  on  an  average  of  one 
centimetre  in  a  year.  This  probably  represents  the  average  increase 
in  diameter  of  a  large  number  of  foliose  lichens,  but  sometimes 
growth  is  more  rapid  :  this  is  the  case  with  Pel ti (/era  spuria,  which 
often  makes  an  appearance  on  burnt  portions  of  heath  land  at  the 
time  when  the  moss  Fitnaria  ht/grometrica,  which  first  occupied  the 
burnt  patch,  shows  signs  of  exhaustion.  Tlie  branchea  of  the  thallus 
of  this  lichen  grow  from  2  to  3  cm.  in  from  six  to  eight  months. 
Lecaiiora  saxicola  has  been  observed  to  grow  2'5  cm.  within  the  same 
period. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  PhA'logeny  and  Classification  are 
tabulated  and  concisely  described.  We  welcome  the  method  intro- 
duced in  this  volume  of  giving  measurements  of  spores  and  spermatia 
in  mikrons  rather  than  in  fractions  of  millimetres,  as  being  simpler 
and  clearer  than  that  previously  employed.  The  warning  that 
chemical  reactions  cannot  always  be  relied  vipon  will  save  the  amateur 
a  certain  amount  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty  when  dealing  with 
specimens  that  require  critical  fletermination. 

Comparison  with  the  first  edition  shows  that  the  subject  of 
classification  is  now  approached  from  a  different  standpoint.  The 
stiMicture  of  the  reproductive  organs  has  become  the  touchstone  ; 
British  lichens  are  accordingly  arranged  in  two  series,  Gymnocarpece 
and  Pyrenocarpece  ;  the  former  including  the  subseries  ConiocarpinecB, 
Cyclocarpinece,  and  OrapliidinecE. 

Each  order  is  provided  with  a  key  to  the  genera.  The  list  of 
sj'nonyms  following  the  diagnosis  of  a  species  has  in  many  cases 
received  additions,  and  the  i-ecord  of  localities  shows  a  wider  distribu- 
tion than  was  previousl}'  indicated.  The  restriction  of  general  habitat 
has  been  occasionally  removed  ;  thus  Calicium  liyperellum  "  in  u])land 
wooded  districts"  (ed.  1,  p.  91)  now  reads  (p.  18)  "in  wooded  dis- 
tricts." This  recognises  a  considerably  greater  latitude  in  distribution 
and  accords  with  the  actual  facts.  The  sequence  of  orders  and  the 
inclusion,  or  otherwise,  of  genera  within  their  limits  afford  ample 
evidence  of  independent  opinion  and  of  the  exercise  of  a  mature 
judgement  based  upon  laborious  microscopic  examination  of  large 
numbers  of  specimens.  There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  view  as  to  tlie 
genera  that  should  be  included  in  Usneacece.  In  this  work  the 
following  are  given  as  compiising  the  order: — Erernia,  PamaJina, 
Usnea,  Alectoria,  and  Cerania  {Thamnolia).  Zahll)ruckner  (1901) 
omits  Alectoria,  while  Hue  (1901)  does  not  include  Evernia  ; 
Harmand  (1907)  includes  Teloschistcs  and  Jatta  (1909)  adds  Cetraria 
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and  Platysma.  In  the  genus  Usnea,  the  indispensable  nature  of  the 
list  o£  synonyms  already  referred  to  makes  itself  evident :  both 
editions  begin  with.  Jlorida,  but  the  U.  Jlorida,  Web.  of  the  present 
edition,  is  U.  ceratina  var.  scahrosa  Ach.  of  the  tirst ;  TJ.  lilrta 
HofEm.  becomes  Z7.  Jlorida  var.  hirta  Ach.  and  U.  harhafa  Web. 
replaces  JJ.  dasypoga  Nyl.  The  genus  Lecanora  has  undergone 
thorough  revision.  In  the  first  edition  it  included  197  species,  a 
number  now  reduced  to  92.  The  sub-genera  Placodium  and  Minodina 
are  now  included  in  the  Fliysciacece  and  are  raised  to  generic  rank — 
the  former  on  account  of  the  presence  of  polarilocular  spores  and  the 
lichen  acid  parietin,  found  mostly  in  both  thallus  and  apothecium, 
the  latter  by  reason  of  the  distinctly  polarilocular  brown  spores.  No 
fewer  than  twelve  Nylanderian  species  of  Lecanora  have  been,  with 
evidently  good  reason,  transferred  to  Placodium.  Each  plate  represents 
very  clearly  the  whole  f)lant,  natural  size  if  small,  or  a  part  of 
it  enlarged,  vertical  sections  of  the  thallus  and  apothecium,  the  ascus 
with  paraphyses,  and  spores.  The  magnification  of  spores  and  sper- 
matia  ranges  from  oOO  to  1800  diameters.  Each  plate  illustrates  a 
more  or  less  typical  species;  all  genera  are  represented. 

It  is  due  to  Miss  Smith  to  add,  that  although  this  volume  appears 
as  the  second  edition  of  a  work  by  a  former  writer,  the  revision  has 
been  so  complete  that  the  results  of  her  own  research  are  evident  on 
every  page.  This  must  have  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  patient  and 
laborious  investigation  not  only  of  the  herbarium  specimens,  but  also 
of  the  extensive  literature  of  the  subject.  The  work  does  much  to 
raise  the  standard  of  British -lichenology  to  a  high  level,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  its  publication  will  greatly  encourage  and  assist 
the  reviving  interest  in  the  plants  with  which  it  deals. 

EOBEBT  PATJLSOJf. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 

The  death  of  AwjfE  Casimie  Pteamis  de  Candolle,  at  his; 
home  near  Geneva  on  October  3,  is  for  the  systematic  botanist  the 
breaking  of  a  link  Avith  the  past.  There  are  a  few  great  classic  works, 
•in  Systematic  Botany,  and  one  of  these  is  the  Prodromus  Systematis 
Naturalis  Begni  Veyetahilis  initiated  by  Augustin  P.  de  Candolle  iu 
182-i,  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  his  son  Alphonse  in  1873.  The 
penultimate  volume  (Part  xvi.  1864-69),  dealing  with  the  families. 
Piperacese,  Juglandeai,  and  Myricaceai,  was  the  work  of  the  grandson, 
Casimir.  Casimir  was  associated  with  his  father,  Alphonse,  in  the 
scheme  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Prodromus  by  the 
issue  of  a  series  of  monographs  under  the  title  Monographice  Phanei'o- 
gamaram,  in  which  the  families  of  the  Monocotyledons  were  to  appear 
and  also  those  families  of  the  Dicotyledons,  alread}'  elaborated  in  the 
Prodromus,  which  stood  in  need  of  revision.  The  first  volume  issued 
in  1878  included  the  Smilaceae  (by  A.  P.  de  Candolle),  the  Kestiaceae 
(by  Masters),  and  the  Meliaceae  (by  Casimir  de  Candolle).  The 
ninth  and  last  volume  appeared  in  1896 :  in  all  eleven  families  of 
Monocotyledons  and  eight  of  Dicotyledons  were  treated.     Casimir  de 
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Candolle's  contributions  to  botanical  science  were  not  of  the  funda- 
mental character  of  some  of  those  of  his  grandfather  and  father.  He 
did  not  inaugurate  a  system  of  classification,  nor  even  formulate  a 
code  of  nomenclature,  but  he  did  some  useful  work  ;  in  his  younger 
days  he  was  specially  interested  in  the  leaflet  and  published  several 
papers  on  phyllotaxy,  also  papers  on  the  comparative  anatomj^  of 
the  leaves  of  some  families  of  Dicotyledons  (1879),  on  the  structure  and 
movements  of  the  leaves  of  Dioncea  (1876),  and  on  the  rolling  of 
tendrils  (1879).  One  of  his  earliest  papers  was  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  morphology  and  systematic  study  of  the  Juglandese 
(1862).  His  later  Avork  was  mainly  systematic — the  families  to 
which  he  was  most  devoted  were  the  Meliacese  and  Piperaceae ;  to 
the  last  he  was  regarded  as  the  expert  on  the  Piperaceae,  and  collec- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  submitted  to  him  for  deter- 
mination. Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  personal  acquaintance 
remember  Casimir  de  Candolle  as  a  kindly  and  courteous  gentleman ; 
many  of  our  less  young  botanists  will  recall  a  gracious  welcome  to 
the  old  house  in  the  Cour  de  St.  Pierre  at  Geneva,  and  the  loving 
pride  with  which  the  '  Prodromus  '  herbarium  was  shown.  He  was 
familiar  with  our  own  botanical  collections  and  institutions ;  his 
numerous  honoui's  included  the  foreign  membership  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1893,  and  an  lionoi-arj^  doctorate 
of  Aberdeen  University,  as  well  asjjthe  Universities  of  Kostock  and 
Upsala.— A.  B.  E. 

The  Kew  Bulletin  issued  in  November  contains  papers  on 
"  Cordia  Myxa  and  allied  s^iecies,"  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  ;  "  New  and 
Eare  British  Fungi,"  by  Miss  E.  M.Wakefield;  and  "  New  Orchids," 
by  Mr.  Eolfe.  Mi-.  J.  S.  Gamble  describes  new  Indian  Melasto- 
maceae  and  Myrtaceaj — among  the  latter  we  note  a  ne^v  genus, 
Meteoromyrtus,  based  on  Eugenia  loynaadeiisis  Bedd., — and  publishes 
notes  on  the  second  part  of  his  Flora  of  Madras  in  which  "  explana- 
tory notes  were  not  admissible."  The  omission  is  quite  intelligible 
on  the  ground  of  space ;  but,  as  the  Flora  is  in  English,  the  notes, 
as  well  as  Latin  diagnoses  of  new  species,  have  to  be  published  else- 
where. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinhiirgh  (xxvii, 
part  3)  contains  papers  hy  Prof.  Balfour  on  "new  species  of  Primula 
which  have  flowered  recently,"  on  "  some  late-flowering  Gentians," 
and  on  the  genus  Nomocharis  :  Dr.  David  Paul  records  the  occurrence 
of  Clathrus  canceUatus  in  Argyleshire — its  first  record  for  Scotland ; 
and  Dr.  Stapf  describes,  as  Koeleria  advena,  a  grass  found  by 
Mr.  James  Eraser  "  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  growing 
among  surroundings  and  under  conditions  which  indicate  that  its 
seeds  must  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  along  with  esparto 
grass  from  the  east  of  Spain  or  the  north-west  of  Africa." 

Dr.  Kingston  Fox  announces  the  publication  at  an  early  date  of  a 
volume  on  Dr.  John  Fotheryill  and  his  Friends,  which  will  contain 
a  chapter  on  his  botanical  work  and  one  including  Peter  Collinson, 
the  Bartrams,  and  Humphrey  Marshall. 
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TWO  NEW  VAKIETIES  OF  LAMPKODERMA. 

Br  G.  Lister,  F.L.S. 

(Plate  552.) 

Two  interesting  forms  of  Lamproderma,  differing  in  some  respects 
from  any  liitlierto  described,  were  obtained  last  spring  by  Mr.  H.  .1. 
Howard  in  the  Wliitlingham  Woods,  near  Norwich.  They  occurred 
close  together  in  two  beds  of  beech-leaves,  several  yards  apart,  and 
some  distance  below  the  surface,  and  also  on  the  leaves  of  two  small 
box-plants,  around  which  the  beech-leaves  were  thickly  heaped.  They 
were  first  noted  on  April  3rd,  when  specimens  were  collected  in 
good  condition.  On  May  11th,  when  the  woods  were  revisited,  care- 
ful search  resulted  in  sporangia  being  found  on  from  thirty  to  forty 
leaves;  many  were  in  a  weathered  condition,  others  were  still  in  good  pre- 
servation. On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  no  further  develop- 
ment of  sporangia  had  taken  place  between  the  two  dates  of  collecting. 

The  two  forms  may  be  referred  to,  for  convenience,  as  forms  A 
and  B.  Form  A  appears  to  be  a  sessile  variety  of  Lamproderma  viola- 
ceum  (Fries)  Kost. ;  form  B  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  L.  atrn- 
sporum  Meylan,  a  species  fairly  common  in  the  Jura  Mountains  and  on 
the  Swiss  Alps,  but  not  recorded  from  an}^  other  locality  hitherto. 

Form  A  (fig.  1)  was  by  far  the  more  abundant,  and  may  be 
described  first.  The  dark  brown  iridescent  sporangia  are  either  crowded 
together  or  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  beech-leaves,  a  few  only 
are  on  box-leaves ;  they  are  sessile,  subglobose,  or  hemispherical  on  a 
broad  base,  and  measure  0-5  to  0-8  mm.  ;  a  few  form  long  plasmodio- 
carps  constricted  at  intervals.  The  sporangium-walls  are  mottled 
with  purplish  shades,  and,  though  somewhat  persistent,  at  length 
bi-eak  away  in  large  fragments.  The  columella,  in  many  sporangia, 
is  represented  only  by  a  slight  central  thickening  of  the  membranous 
fioor;  in  other  sporangia  it  is  better  developed  and  forms  a  short 
black  column  which  may  reach  to  about  a  third  the  height  of  the 
sporangium :  very  rarely  it  is  a  more  massive  structure  and  expands 
below  to  iovm  the  rudiment  of  a  stalk.  Tlie  pale  purplish  capillitium- 
thi-eads  are  combined  into  a  dense  network  with  membranous  expan- 
sions at  the  axils  of  all  the  branches ;  a  few  of  these  expansions 
form  conspicuous  dark  strands,  sucli  as  are  not  infrequently  seen 
in  irregular  developments.  The  spores  are  pale  purplish-brown, 
closely  and  minutely  spinulose,  10  to  11  yu,  diam. 

Although  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  typical  L.  tnolaceum 
with  its  slender  black  stalks,  and  capillitium  forming  a  tuft  of  threads 
repeatedly  branching  at  acute  angles,  form  A  is  probably  a  weak 
sessile  growth  of  this  species.  AVe  propose  to  name  it  i.  violaceum 
var.  debile  G.  Lister  &  Howard. 

More  or  less  sessile  forms  have  been  met  with  occasionally  before, 
but  in  almost  all  the  sporangia  the  columella  and  capillitivim  have 
been  normally  developed. 

Interesting  light    is    thrown   on  the    variation   which   ma}'  occur 

in  one  growth  of  L.  violaceum   by   the  study  of  a  specimen  found 

on  the  Weissenstein,  in  the  Jura  Mts.,  4000  feet  alt.,  in  June  1910. 

As  in  the  Norfolk  gatherings,  the  sporangia  were  on  beech-leaves,  but 
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in  the  alpine  form  tliey  are  of  much  sturdier  build :  they  are  nearly 
sessile,  subglobose,  1  to  1"3  mm.  diam.,  and  either  brilliant  iridescent 
blue  or  glossy  bronze  in  colour.  The  walls  in  the  iridescent  sporangia 
consist  of  a  pale  ])urplish  membrane,  entirely  free  from  refuse  deposits 
of  any  kind ;  but  in  the  bronze  form  the  sporangium-walls  include 
much  brown  granular  refuse-matter,  distributed  fairly  evenly  or  con- 
centrated to  form  irregular  lumps  and  patches.  It  is  very  discon- 
certing to  have  a  Lamproderma  behaving  in  this  w^ay,  for  by  thus 
loading  its  walls  with  refuse-matter  it  bids  defiance  to  our  schemes  of 
classification.  The  short  black  stalks,  columelhe,  and  capillitium  are, 
on  the  whole,  normal.  But,  amongst  the  typical  globose  sporangia,  a 
few  ring-shaped  plasmodiocarps  occur,  and  in  these  the  columella 
forms  an  irregul-ir  low  ridge  and  the  capillitium  consists  of  a  dense 
network  of  pale  slender  threads,  branching  mostly  at  right  angles, 
and  without  conspicuous  expansions  at  the  axils.  In  all  the  sporangia 
the  dark  purplish-brown  spores  are  minutel}"  spinulose  and  9  to 
10 /A  diam.  The  structure  of  the  ring-shaped  sporangia  recalls 
var.  dehile  from  Norfolk,  and  the  whole  development  illustrates  the 
sporting  character  of  the  species. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  L.  vioJaceum,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  curious  crystalline  structures  frequently  found  scattei-ed 
over  the  surface  of  the  sporangiimi-w'all  in  the  typical  form.  'J'hey 
consist  of  clusters  of  slender  rods  arranged  either  in  parallel  clusters 
or  crossing  at  right  angles  to  form  a  star:  sometimes  they  spread  out 
like  a  fan,  or  are  broader  and  form  flat  plates.  I  am  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  A.  K.  Sanderson  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Burrell  foi-  having  tested 
these  bodies  chemically.  It  is  found  that  they  contain  no  trace  of 
calcium  or  silica ;  that  they  are  neither  wax}'  nor  resinous  ;  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  they  may  be  some  form  of 
crystalloid. 

Form  B  (fig.  2)  from  the  Whitlingham  woods  ma}'  be  now 
described.  Tlie  iridescent  or  glossy  blue-black  sporangia  are  clustered 
on  the  leaves  of  box  and  beech ;  they  are  narrowly  obovoid  or  sub- 
globose,  and  either  very  shortly  stalked  or  sessile;  a  few  scattered 
sporangia  liave  slender  black  stalks,  0-2  mm.  high  ;  the  sporangium- 
walls  are  pale  purple  and  somewhat  persistent,  the  columella  is  long, 
slender,  and  often  ii-regularl}'  expanded  al>ove ;  the  capillitium  con- 
sists of  a  network  of  slender  fiexuose  dark  brown  threads,  radiating 
from  all  parts  of  the  columella,  and  attached  by  their  expanded  tips 
to  the  sporangiinn-wall.  The  spores  average  11  ^,  but  range  between 
10  and  18 /;/,  or  may  be  even  larger.  They  are  purplish-brown  and 
marked  with  a  close  and  more  or  less  complete  reticulation  of  low 
ridges. 

A  sample  of  form  B  was  sent  to  M.  Meylan  for  his  o])inion. 
His  comment  is  that  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  form  A  that 
L.  fi/rosporitm  Meylan  does  to  L.  Smiieri  Host.,  and  that  it  is 
probably  a  slender  form  of  L.  fifrosporttm  *. 

*  In  a  recent  communication,  M.  Meylan  suggests  that  forms  A  and  B  are 
both  vurioties  of  L.  atrogjun-vm.  If  this  view  should  prove  correct,  the  characters 
distinpuisliing  L.  atrospornm  from  L.  violaceinn  become  rather  shadowy.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  further  gatlicringrf-  may  throw  light  on  this  difficult  subject. 
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The  latter  species  in  its  ty})ifal  i'unii  lias  larye  yloliuse  or  ovoi'l 
gloss}'  black  sporangia,  short  stalks,  dense  black  capillitium  attached 
by  the  tips  of  the  threads  to  the  sporangium-wallr  which  breaks  aw.iy 
ultimately  in  small  fragments ;  the  pm'plish-black  spores  meaMij-e 
13  to  IG  fi,  and  are  either  spinose,  spinulose,  or  closely  reticulated  *. 

Form  B  resembles  i.  atrospot^um  in  having  the  capillitium 
attached  to  the  sporangium- wall  and  in  the  closely  reticulated  spores, 
and  diiiers  chieiiy  in  its  more  slender  habit ;  we  propose  to  include  it 
under  that  species,  distinguishing  it  by  the  varietal  name  amjlicum 
Gr.  Lister  &  Howard. 

That  the  size  and  colour  of  the  spores  cannot  be  I'egarded  as  an 
entirely  reliable  character  is  shown  h^  a  gathering  of  L.  atrosporum, 
found  on  the  Weissenstein  on  earth  and  beech-leaves,  close  to  the 
sporting  devejopment  of  L.  violaceum  described  above.  In  some  of 
the  large  black  sporangia  the  spores  are  spinulose,  very  dark,  and  10 
to  13 /x  diam.,  in  other  sporangia  they  are  purplish-grey,  12  to  15  ^t 
diam.,  and  spinose :  in  all  the  spores  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  spines 
to  be  connected  by  low  ridges,  the  result  being  a  A'ery  imperfect 
reticulation. 

M.  Meylan  has  recently  published  a  new  species,  L.  Cnicheti 
(see  "  Myxomycetes  nouveaux "  in  Bull.  Soc.  Vaud.  Sc.  Nat.  lii. 
p.  95),  found  in  Sept.  1915  on  Chasseron,  in  the  Jura  Mountains,  at 
an  altitude  of  1400  m.  It  is  allied,  he  writes,  to  L.  coltcmhinum 
(Pers.)  Eost.,  from  which  it  difters  in  the  smaller  blackish-brown 
sporangia,  whose  walls  show  no  trace  of  iridescence,  in  the  very 
slender  capillitium,  and,  above  all,  in  the  dull  yellow  almost  ochraceous 
colour  of  the  plasmodimn. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  genus  Lamproderma  still  presents 
many  difficulties,  and  we  have  much  to  learn  concerning  the  limita- 
tions and  variations  of  several  of  the  species,  and  particularly  of  the 
relation  between  alpine  and  lowland  species  in  different  countries. 

Explanation  of  Plate  552. 

1.  Lamproderma    violaceum    (Fries)    Eost.    var.    dehile   G.    Lister    &    Howard. 

Sporangia  on  Beech-leaf. 

1  a.  Sporangia  of  various  shapes. 

1  b.  Sporangium  after  dispersion  of  spores   showing  short  columella  and  capil- 
litium. 

1  c.  CapUlitium-threads  and  spores. 

1  d.  Two  spores.  ~ 

2.  L.  atrosporum    Meylan    var.    anglicum  G.   Lister   &  Howard.     Stalked   and 

sessile  sporangia  on  Box-leaf. 

2  a.  Sporangium  after  dispersion  of  sijores. 

2  b.  Capillitium,   showing  the  tips  of  the  threads  adhering  to  the   sporangium- 
wall  and  spores, 
2  c.  Spores,  showing  reticulated  markings. 

*  The  form  described  as  Lamproderma  violaceum  var.  dictyosporum  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  ed.  2,  p.  167,  is  included  in  L.  atrosporum  Meylan. 
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''JOHN"   ROXBURGH. 

By  Sir  Datid  Train,  C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  "  John  "  Roxburgh  in  this  Journal 
(1918,  p.  202)  the  Editor,  reviewing  the  facts  at  his  command,  was 
led  to  suggest  that  the  John  Roxburgh  whose  name  finds  a  place  in 
the  Biographical  Index  of  British  and  Irish  Botanists  (First  Suppl. 
p.  215)  and  the  "  Roxburgh,  junior "  alluded  to  in  Dr.  William 
Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica  (vol.  iii.  p.  338)  may  be  the  same  person  ; 
further  that  this  individual  may  be  identical  with  James  Roxburgh, 
the  officer  Avho,  in  1832,  made  himself  responsible,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Bruce  Roxburgh,  for  the  publication  of  their  father's 
Flora.  Were  this  the  case  it  must  follow  that  the  entry  in  the  Index 
is  erroneous,  seeing  that  there  had  been  no  John  Roxburgh. 

The  writer  at  once  informed  the  Editor  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  entry  regarding  John  Roxburgh  in  the  Biographical 
Index  is  substantially  accurate.  The  present  note  has  been  prepared 
in  response  to  the  Editor's  request  that  the  writer  should  give  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  the  judgement  arrived  at  twenty  years  ago 
was  justified.  It  may  be  explained  that  the  writer  has  not  hitherto 
found  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  life  of  Dr.  William  Roxburgh  or 
to  discuss  the  career  of  any  of  his  sons  ;  this  task  has  been  under- 
taken, more  than  once,  by  hands  abler  than  his.  He  has,  however, 
had  occasion  to  deal  with  the  career  of  Dr.  William  Roxburgh's 
immediate  successor,  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  (afterwards  Hamilton) 
(Ann.  Roy.  Bot.  Garden,  Calcutta,  vol.  x.),  and,  in  perusing  the 
letters  addressed  by  that  distinguished  officer  to  Roxburgh,  he  has 
met  with  various  incidental  allusions  to  members  of  Roxlmrgh's 
family,  which  seem  to  throw  light  on  certain  points  that  were 
obscure  to  the  Editor  while  his  careful  note  on  "  John  "  Roxburgh 
was  being  prepared.  The  writer  would  also  desire  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  present  note  is  supplementary  to  the  Editor's  valuable  article 
and  is  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  latter.  The  facts  in  that 
article  are  not  open  to  debate ;  the  only  point  at  issue  concerns  the 
deductions  to  wjiich  these  facts  appear  to  lead. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  the  acceptance  of  the  view  that 
"John"  Roxburgh  and  "  Roxburgh,  junior"  are  the  same  individual 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  article  in  the  Jovn-nal  shows,  "John" 
Roxburgh  resided  at  the  Ca]ie,  and  was  there  engaged  in  the  collection 
of  botanical  specimens  during  the  period  1801-4  ;  whereas,  as  we 
know  from  statements  in  the  Flora  Indica,  "Roxburgh,  jimior"  was 
occupied  in  the  botanical  exploration  of  Chittagong,  Penang,  and 
Sumatra  dui-ing  the  same  period.  The  difficulty  connected  with  the 
identification  of  either  of  these  sons  with  Major  James  Roxburgh  lies 
in  the  fact  that — unless  by  reason  of  more  strength,  this  officer,  whose 
death  took  jjlace  on  11  Jul}',  1884,  had  greatly  exceeded  the  ex- 
tended span  of  fourscore  3X'ars — he  could  hardly  have  been  engaged 
in  l)otanical  work,  either  at  the  Cape  or  in  Malaya,  between  the  years 
ISOl  and  1804. 

The  earliest  reference  to  John  Roxburgh  with  which  the  wi-iter 
has    met    occurs    in    a    Idler    dated    15    Mav,    1793,    addre.s.sed    to 
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Dr.  William  Roxburgh  by  the  Rev.  A.  John,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Tranquebar  Mission.     This  letter  saj^s  : — 

"  Your  Jack  you  shall  never  get  till  I  have  made  him  fit  for  j^our 
Assistance  and  be  sure  that  I  am  so  much  your  friend  that  no  Body 
in  Indostan  will  endeavour  so  much  for  his  best  than  I,  Though  his 
genius  is  but  of  the  middle  sort  I  hope  to  make  him  a  useful  member 
of  Society  and  suitable  for  your  purposes  if  you  only  leave  me  Time. 

"  Our  ships  with  botanic  Books  are  not  yet  arrived.  Depend  on 
my  Readiness.  You  may  easily  be  with  the  Moravians,  who  are 
mostly  Shoe-  Escritoir-  and  Watch-makers  but  no  Planters. 

"  Now  I  M'ont  tire  you  any  more  and  am  with  Compliments  from 
all,  who  esteem  3-ou  and  your  good  Lady.  My  most  valuable  friend, 
Yours  intirely,  A.  Johk." 

This  letter,  then,  tells  us  that  John  Roxburgh  did  exist.  It  does 
not  tell  us  where  John  was  born  or  who  his  mother  was.  The 
circumstance  that  the  up-bringing  of  the  lad  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  Danish  Mission  at  Tranquebar,  instead  of  being  arranged  for  in 
his  father's  house,  suggests  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  "  good 
Lady  "  to  whom  the  letter  transmits  the  compliments  of  the  Moravian 
brethren.  Whether  this  "  good  Lady  "  were  the  fu-st  or  the  second 
of  the  wives  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  "  family 
table  "  so  courteously  supplied  by  Mr.  N.  Bonham-Carter  for  incor- 
poration in  Sir  George  King's  "  Memoir  of  William  Roxburgh " 
(Am..  Calc.  Bot.  Gard.  v.),  can  only  be  settled  by  those  who  have 
access  to  the  dates  of  Dr.  Roxburgh's  various  marriages. 

If  the  letter  be  equally  silent  as  to  when  John  Roxburgh  was 
born,  it  nevertheless  shows  that  by  Ma^'  1793  the  lad  was  of  such  an 
age  as  to  induce  his  father  to  consider  the  time  had  come  when  he 
might  reasonably  hope  to  take  advantage  of  his  son's  "Assistance." 
That  the  "  purposes  "  Roxburgh  had  in  view  included  the  employ- 
ment of  the  lad  as  a  gardener  may  be  surmised  from  the  Rev,  John's 
half -apologetic,  half-playful  reminder  that  "  planting "  was  not 
one  of  the  accomplishments  to  which  the  Moravian  brethren  laid 
claim. 

The  date  of  Mr.  John's  letter  shows  us  that  Roxburgh's  anxiety 
to  receive  his  son  John  from  the  Mission  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  own 
ti-ansfei-  from  Samalcotta  in  Madras  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta, 
which  took  place  in  1793.  The  letter  was  written  on  15  May; 
Colonel  Robert  Kyd,  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  Garden,  did 
not  die  until  26  May ;  it  was  not  till  29  November,  1793,  that 
Dr.  William  Roxburgh  entered  on  his  duties  at  Calcutta  as 
Col.  Kyd's  successor.  It  seems  probable,  however,  from  this  letter, 
that  John  Roxburgh  did  not  accompany  his  father  to  Calcutta  in 
1793,  and  the  writer  has  met  with  no  document  suggesting  that 
father  and  son  met  during  the  next  five  years.  In  fact,  we  hear  no 
more  of  John  Roxburgh  until  the  period  of  four  or  five  years  during 
which,  according  to  Mr.  D.  Don,  he  lived  at  the  Cape.  The  Editor 
of  this  Journal  has  pointed  out  that  a  Banksian  sheet  at  the  British 
Museum  fixes  the  date  of  Dr.  William  Roxburgh's  own  residence  for 
a  twelvemontli  at  the  Cape  as  1799  and  that  an  entry  in  the  Hortiis 
Benfjalennis   (p.  54),  written  by   Roxburgh  himself,  shows  that  his 
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son  John  was  in  South  Africa  in  ISOl,  a  year  which  falls   within  the 
period  alluded  to  hy  Don. 

As  the  writer  had  occasion  to  explain  in  his  "  Memoir  of  Francis 
Buchanan  (afterwards  Hamilton),"  Koxburgh  left  Calcutta  for  the 
Cape  early  in  1798 ;  a  letter  dated  16  October,  1798,  was  sent  to 
Koxburgh  from  India  and  reached  him  while  he  was  in  South  Africa ; 
in  October  1799,  Roxburgh  had  just  returned  to  Calcutta  from  the 
Cape.  We  know  that  on  the  return  voyage  Koxburgirs  vessel  was 
detained  at  Madras  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  hi?  being  received 
in  audience  by  the  second  Lord  Clive,  then  Grovernor  of  Fort 
St.  George.  There  must  have  been  a  corresponding  detention  at 
Madras  on  the  outward  joumiey,  and  the  known  facts  render  it 
reasonable  to  surmise  that  in  1798  the  Moravian  brethren,  satisfied 
that  John  Roxlnn-gh  now  knew  all  they  could  teach  him  at 
Tranquebar,  handed  him  over  to  his  father  as  fit  for  the  latter's 
"  Assistance  "  during  this  South  African  visit. 

The  matter  of  John  Roxburgh's  age  in  1798  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. We  know  that  Roxburgh,  as  was  usxial  with  medical 
officers  towards  the  close  of  the  XVIIlth  Centurj-,  made  several 
voyages  as  Surgeon  on  East  Indiamen  before  he  was  definitely 
appointed  to  the  Medical  Service  of  the  H.E.I.  Company.  The 
dates  of  these  voyages  have  not,  however,  been  supplied  us  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh's  biographers,  and  we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  his 
various  ports  of  call.  When,  at  last,  his  definite  appointment  came 
about,  we  know  that  he  took  up  his  duties  at  Madras  in  1776.  The 
probability,  therefoi'e,  is  that  in  1793,  when  Roxburgh  asked  the 
Moravian  brethren  to  let  him  have  his  boy  back,  the  latter  ^was 
at  most  somewhere  about  sixteen.  He  cannot,  then,  have  much 
more  than  attained  his  majority  when  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
the  Cape  in  1798  or  joined  his  father  there  in  1799.  The  young 
man  appears  to  have  given  his  father  such  satisfaction  as  a  botanical 
collector  while  in  his  company  that  Roxburgh  decided  to  leave  John 
behind,  to  collect  South  African  seeds  and  plants  and  herbarium 
specimens,  when  he  himself  returned  to  India  in  1799. 

Leaving  "  John "  Roxburgh  in  South  Africa,  we  now  turn  to 
"  Roxburgh ,  junior,"  cited  by  his  father  (Hort.  Beng.  p.  56  and 
Flora  Iiulica,  vol.  iii.  p.  338)  as  author  of  the  name  Flemingia 
frosfrata.  The  individual  alluded  to  was  William  Roxburgh,  junior 
{Flora  Indicft,  vol.  i.  p.  5o-^i),  whose  name  is  associated  in  the  first 
volume  of  that  work  with  the  finding  of  fifteen  s])ecies,  in  the 
second  volume  with  the  collection  of  six  species,  in  the  third  with 
the  (liscovf-ry  of  twelve,  and  in  the  siipplementarv  fcryptoganiic) 
j)ortion,  which  (Jriffith  first  had  printed  iu  tlie  CiilcKfta  Jouriiol  of 
Natural  History  in  1814,  with  the  communication  of  eleven  species. 
As  in  the  case  of  "John"  Roxlnu'gh,  we  do  not  yet  know  where  or 
when  William  jvmior,  was  born.  In  William's  case,  moreover,  we 
are  unable  to  say  where  or  how  he  was  educated.  We  know,  however, 
that  by  1799.  when  his  father  returned  from  the  Cape,  he  had  reached 
an  age  which  justified  the  (iovernment  at  Fort  William  in  appointing 
him  Assistjint  to  tlie  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Carden. 
A    k'tter  from    Mysore   written    in    1 SOO   by    Buclianan    to   Koxburgh 
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contains  the  passage  : — "  I  congratulate  you  on  William's  appoint- 
ment. Although  it  certainly  would  have  been  better  to  have  got 
him  a  Writer,  yet  the  garden  will  be  a  handsome  provision  for  hiin, 
and  with  the  opportunities  he  will  have  under  vour  tuition  he  will 
soon  become  a  proficient."  It  seems  clear  from  this  letter  tliat 
Buchanan  believed  that  William's  appointment  carried  with  it,  if 
not  the  right,  at  all  events  the  prospect  of  succeeding  his  father. 

A  youth  of  great  energy  and  much  promise,  William  Roxburgh, 
junior,  at  once  entered  on  a  career  of  active  botanical  exploration. 
He  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  1800  at  work  in  the 
Rajmahal  Hills  {Flora  Iiidica,  vol.  ii.  p.  51).  When  Buchanan, 
who  was  a  personal  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  younger  man  as 
well  as  of  his  father,  became  aware  of  this,  he  at  once  expressed  his 
disappointmejit.  "  I  am  very  sorry."  he  remarks  to  Dr.  Roxburgh 
in  a  letter  from  Mysore,  dated  31  January,  ]801,  "that  William  has 
gone  to  the  Rajmahal  hills.  If  possible,  send  him  to  Chittagong — 
an  immense  lield  remains  there,  by  far  the  best  I  have  seen  in  India." 
Roxliurgh  followed  Buchanan's  advice  ;  during  1801  William  was  at 
work  in  Chittagong  {Flora  Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  81).  By  the  time  that 
William  returned  Buchanan  had  completed  his  Mysore  survey  and 
had  joined  the  embassy  led  b}"  Captain  Knox  into  Nepal  during 
1801-2.  Roxburgh  endeavoured  to  secure  William's  attachiaient  to 
this  embassy  and  on  22  February,  1802,  wrote  to  Buchanan  explaining 
his  wishes.  Rejilying  from  the  Nepal  frontier  on  2  March,  1802, 
Buchanan  .said  '•  I  sliall  be  verv  hanpy  if  you  succeed  in  sendinsr 
William :  but  1  am  aifraid  you  will  not  meet  with  success  in  the 
application  to  Government  for  the  purpose."  Buchanan  had,  in  fact, 
discussed  the  proposal  with  Captain  Knox,  who  explained  to  him 
that  the  Nepal  Durbar  had  already  objected  to  the  number  of 
English  o.ffieers  attached  to  the  Embassy.  The  anticipation  was 
correct ;  (lovernment  did  not  permit  William  to  cross  the  Nepal 
frontier.  The  dated  entries  in  the  Ilortiis  Bengalensis  show  that 
William  was  still  in  Chittagong  at  the  beginning  of  1802  and  that 
he  collected  in  Bengal  on  his  return  journey,  probabh"  in  the 
Sundribuns.  When  he  reached  Calcutta  his  father  appears  to  have 
arranged  that  William  sh(Hild  proceed  to  Penang,  and  although  none 
of  the  Penang  collections  alluded  to  in  the  Flora  Indica  are  dated, 
all  the  dated  ones  in  the  Horius  Bengalcusis  were  secured  in  1802. 
After  having  investigated  Penang  we  find  from  the  Horttis  Ben- 
galensis (])p.  1,  11)  that  William  visited  the  Moluccas,  returning 
thence  to  Sumatra,  where  he  was  employed  during  1803  {Flora 
Indica,  vol.  i.  p.  70;  Hort.  Beng.  pp.  1,  G3,  6o,  69)  and  1804 
{Flora  Indica,  vol.  iii.  p.  457  ;  Hort.  Beng.  pp.  43,  69).  In  the 
following  year  William  was  once  more  at  the  Botanic  Garden  with 
his  father;  for  the  solitary  name,  Fleniingia  prostrata,  which 
Roxljurgh  has  attribvited  to  his  son,  was  bestowed  by  the  latter  on 
a  plant  "  raised  from  seed  sent  by  Mr.  Kerr  from  China  to  the 
Botanic  Garden  in  1805,  where  they  blossom  about  the  close  of 
the  rains  in  November  and  ripen  their  seed  during  the  cool  season." 
This  indirect  reference  is  the  last  we  can  find  to  William  Roxburgh, 
junior,   and  the   suggestion   that    William  died  soon  after  the  cold 
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weather  of  1805-6  is  strengthened  b}^  the  circumstance  that  when 
Buchanan,  who  was  at  this  time  on  furlough  in  England,  returned  to 
India  early  in  1807,  he  brought  with  him  a  nomination  from  the 
Court  of  Directors  as  successor  to  Koxburgh  when  the  latter  should 
retire. 

That  the  name  John  Roxburgh  should  be  absent  from  Mr.  N. 
Bonham-Carter's  "famih'-table  "  printed  by  Sir  George  King,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  one  of  the  three  ladies  whom 
Dr.  William  Koxburgh  married.  More  difficult  at  first  sight  is 
the  task  of  reconciling  Mr.  Bonham-Carter's  "family-table"  with  the 
known  facts  in  the  history  of  William  Roxburgh,  junior.  This 
William  was  the  active  coadjutor  of  his  father  during  the  height  of 
Dr.  William  Roxburgh's  career.  Yet  Mr.  Bonham-Carter's  chart 
shows  that  the  only  William,  junior,  of  whose  existence  his  family 
was  aware,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  by  his  third  wife. 
Sir  George  King,  full}^  realising  the  difficulty,  has  suggested  that 
the  name  attributed  by  the  Bonham- Carter  famih^  to  Roxburgh's 
youngest  son  may  be  erroneous. 

To  the  courtesy  of  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Henr}'-  Norman,  also  a 
descendant  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  and  his  first  wife,  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  another  family-table  which  agrees  with  that  ])rinted  by  Sir  George 
King  save  in  two  particulars.  It  queries,  as  Sir  (leorge  King  had 
independently  queried,  the  accuracy  of  the  name  William  as  applied 
to  one  of  Roxburgh's  sons  by  his  third  marriage ;  it  states  that,  by 
his  first  wife,  Roxburgh  had  a  son  William,  brother-uterine  of  Mar^' 
Roxburgh,  from  whom  both  the  Norman  and  the  Bonham-Carter 
families  are  descended.  This  son,  who  is  shown  in  this  table  as 
senior  to  his  sister  Mary,  died  3'oung.  The  writer  is  further  indebted 
to  the  courtesN'  of  Miss  Mary  Ann  Tucker,  granddaughter  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh  and  his  third  wife,  for  yet  another  family-table, 
which  agrees  substantiallj^  with  that  of  Mr.  Bonham-Carter  and 
shows  that  one  of  her  uncles,  brother-uterine  of  her  mother,  really 
was  nxmed  William  Roxburgh. 

The  difficulty  then  is  purely  imaginary.  There  wei'e  two  William 
Roxburghs,  junior;  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  of  Dr.  Roxburgh's 
lawful  children  were  named  after  their  father.  The  statement  in  the 
Norman  "family-table"  that  the  first  "William  Koxburgh,  junior" 
died  young,  is  correct  in  the  sense  that  this  William  Roxburgh, 
junior,  had  died  before  the  second  William  Roxburgh,  junior,  was 
baptised.  But  the  first  "  William,  junior,"  whose  name  recurs  so 
fre(|uently  in  his  father's  published  works,  lived  sufficiently  long 
t<)  become  his  father's  Assistant  and  to  acc(mi])lish  much  notable 
botanical  exploration.  His  claims  to  recognition,  and  to  an 
honourable  jilace  in  the  JHograTpliical  Index  of  British  and  Irish 
]iohi)iixlii,  are  bv  no  means  confined  to  his  association  with  the 
name  Flnnittf/ia  proxlrata  Koxb.  f. 

The  noui' nation  of  Buchanan  as  Roxburgh's  .successor  in  1806  is 
not  the  only  circumstance  which  points  to  this  as  the  _year  in  which 
William  Koxburgh  died.     About  the  same  time  the  residence  of  John 
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Roxbursrli  at  the  Cape  came  to  an  end.  When  John  returned  to 
India  from  South  Africa  is  not  definitely  known  ;  after  his  return  he 
was  employed  under  his  father  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden.  As 
his  missionary  guardian  explained  in  1793,  John's  genius  was  "  but 
of  the  middle  sort."  This  may  account,  at  least  in  part,  for  his 
a])pointment  to  a  subordinate  executive  post.  It  may  also  explain 
whv,  in  the  Flora  Indica,  there  is  but  one  reference,  and  that  a 
Inference  Avhich  might  easily  be  overlooked,  to  his  work  as  a  collector. 
The  passage  in  question  {Flora  Indica,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  informs  us 
that  Tacca  aspera  was  "found  by  Mr.  J.  R.  indigenous  in  the  vallies 
amongst  the  hill  behind  Chittagong."  But  his  activitj'  as  a  collector 
during  the  years  1810  and  18]  1  was  very  marked  and,  as  the  Editor 
has  pointed  out,  the  Hortus  Bengalensis  records  the  introduction  by 
him  of  many  plants  from  Chittagong.  For  1810  we  find  such  records 
on  twenty-five  pages  of  the  Horiiis  for  Chittagong  alone,  and  an 
examination  of  the  entries  suggests  that  on  his  way  to  Chittagong 
he  collected  in  the  Sundribuns  ;  that  while  in  Chittagong  he  gave 
especial  attention  to  orchids ;  that  on  his  way  back  from  Chittagong 
he  was  able  to  reach  Silhet.  In  1811  he  was  again  active,  though 
for  this  year  his  records  occur  onh'  on  about  half  as  many  pages  of 
the  Hortus. 

When  Roxburgh,  broken  in  health,  left  India  for  the  last  time  in 
March  1813,  John  Roxburgh  was  Overseer  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 
He  held  this  post  during  the  various  changes  in  the  superintendent- 
ship  which  marked  the  period  between  March  1813  and  August  1817. 
Not  long  after  Dr.  WaUich's  definite  appointment  as  Superintendent 
took  place  in  1817,  incompatibility  of  temper  led  to  differences  be- 
tween the  new  administrative  and  the  old  executive  head  of  the 
establishment.  John  Roxburgh  thereupon  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  the  staff.     Whither  he  moved  or  when  he  died  we  do  not  know, 

AVhile  none  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  by  his  second  wife  can 
be  claimed  as  botanists  there  is  an  indication  that  the  eldest  of  this 
family,  George  Roxburgh,  might  have  developed  into  a  collector  had 
he  not,  as  the  Bonham-Carter  "family-table"  explains,  been  "killed 
by  lightning  in  Java."  We  know,  from  the  Flora  Indica  (vol.  iii. 
p.  380),  that  his  father  was  indebted  to  George  for  specimens  of  at 
least  one  species  from  Hardwar.  Two  other  sons  of  the  same  family, 
Bruce  Roxburgh  and  James  Roxburgh,  though  in  no  sense  botanists, 
have  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  botanical  students  which  it  is  not  eas}'' 
to  repay.  To  their  filial  piety  we  owe  the  publication  in  1832  of  their 
father's  Flora  Indica,  and  on  this  account  readers  of  the  Jottriial 
may  be  interested  to  know-  the  outlines  of  their  careei's,  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  his  friend 
Mr.  W.  Foster,  C.I.E.,  of  the  India  Ofiice. 

Bruce  Roxburgh,  according  to  the  various  family-tables  the  third 
son  and  fourth  child  of  Dr.  William  Roxbui'gh  by  his  second  wife,  is 
recorded  olficially  as  having  been  boi-n  at  Calcutta  on  12  December, 
1797.  It  seems  possible,  however,  that  in  this  instance  the  date 
recorded  is  that  of  baptism,  not  that  of  birth,  for  among  the  letters 
addressed  to  Ro.xburgh  by  Buchanan  is  one,  written  on  ■!  September, 
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1797,  which  ends  with  a  message  of  congratulation  on  the  birth  of 
this  child.  Bruce  Roxburgh  entered  the  service  of  the  H.E.I. 
Compan}'  on  21  April,  1815  ;  became  Cornet,  \I.  Bengal  Cavahy, 
4  October,  ISIG ;  Lieutenant,  1  September,  1S18 ;  Captain,  1  De- 
cember, 1829  ;  was  transferred  to  the  Invalid  Establishment, 
31  August,  1831 ;  retired  on  medical  certiticate,  13  Septembei-, 
1832 ;  and  died  14  June,  18(31.  Though  he  joined  his  younger 
brother  James  in  financing  the  publication  of  the  Flora  Indica, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  state  of  his  health  must  have  ])revented  him 
from  taking  any  very  active  part  in  the  correspondence  which  brouglit 
about  the  production  of  the  work. 

James  Roxburgh,  the  fourth  son  and  seventh  child  of  Dr.  William 
Roxburgh  by  his  second  wife,  is  recorded  orticially,  and  in  tliis 
instance  probably  correctly,  as  having  been  born  in  India  on 
25  January,  1802.  In  a  letter  dated  11  March,  1802,  in  which 
Buchanan  informs  Roxburgh  that  he  had  received  "a  letter  froin 
William,"  written  doubtless  after  William's  return  from  Chittagong 
and  just  as  William  was  preparing  to  leave  for  Penang,  the  con- 
cluding sentence  reads  : — "  Be  so  good  as  to  accept  of  my  congratu- 
lations to  you  and  Mrs.  Roxburgh  on  the  increase  to  your  family  and 
present  my  compliments  to  Miss  Roxburgh  and  William."  James 
was  nominated  to  the  service  of  tlie  H.E.I.  Company  by  Jolni 
Thornhill,  Director,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Henry  Stone  (husband  of  the  Miss  Roxburgh  referred  to  by 
Buchanan).  He  became  Ensign,  XIX  Native  Infantry  (Bengal), 
14  February,  1820;  Lieutenant,  11  July,  1823;  Captain,  12  No- 
vember, 1832  ;  Major,  18  November,  1846 ;  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  Army,  28  November,  1849.  On  30  December,  1835,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Military  Auditor's  Department  and  appears 
to  have  served  in  thxt  department  till  his  retirement.  After  his 
transfer  to  this  branch  of  the  service  it  is  on  record  that  "the 
Madras  Government  authorised  the  purchase  of  nine  copies  of  a 
botanical  worlc  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Roxbui-gh.  the  Comjiany's 
Botanist,  called  '  Flora  Indica,'  published  by  him  (Capt.  Roxburgli) 
in  conjunction  with  his  Brother,  Capt.  B.  Roxburgh."  Shortly 
thereafter  he  was  "  permitted  to  place  at  his  own  expense  a  suitable 
l)uilding  over  tlie  column  or  monument  erected  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  in  1S22,  to  tlie  memory  of  his  late  father."  The  in-scription 
on  the  monument  that  James  Roxburgh  thus  so  thoughtfully  pro- 
tected may  be  found  by  the  curious  at  the  end  of  the  ]n-efaee  to  the 
reprint  of  Roxburgh's  Flora  Indica  which  we  owe  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  late  C.  B.  Clarke,  issued  at  Calcutta  in  1874,  ten  years 
before  the  death  of  James  Roxburgh. 
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WEIGHING  MOORINGS. 

Br  A.  H.  C HITECH. 

From  the  stmdpoint  that  the  algae  constituting  the  phytobenthon 
of  the  sea  ra.iy  be  preferably  regarded  as  anchoi'ed  (hornionj,    the 
problem  of  the  security  of   the  moorings  becomes   one  of   primary 
siij-niticance,  and  conditions  clearlj^  vary  within  wide  limits  according 
as  tlie  bottom  consists  of  mud,  sand,  shingle,  or  clean  rock.     The  fact 
that   the  larger  alg«  require    good    holding-ground   of    rock,    while 
sandy  coasts  are  comparatively  bare  of  all  vegetation,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  ;  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  this  has  had  a 
remarkable  influence  on  the  histor}'  of  algology,  more  particularly  in 
countries  where  the  coast  is  predominantly  of  sand-dune  formation. 
The  case  of  mud  is  more  satisfactor}^,  since,  owing  to  the  cohesive 
nature  of  its  slimy  texture   and  the  effect  of    bacterial  zoogloea  in 
binding  the  surfaee-Hlm,  the  substratum  may  be  able  to  bear  con- 
siderable  movement  of  the    superjacent    medium,    Avhile    algse    with 
rhizoid  attachment  may  penetrate  considerable  depths  and  assist  in 
binding  the  surface  to  constitute  good  anchorage  for  plants  of  con- 
siderable size,  as    Chorda,   10  ft.  or  more,   in  close  association.     A 
muddy  bottom  ma\'  thus  carry  a  distinctive  flora  when  a  sandy  shore, 
owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  particles  are  lifted  by  surge- 
action  of  the  water,  affords  no  security  at  all,  and  may  present  no 
characteristic    plants    beyond    loose-lj^ing    calcified    Ijitlioth amnion, 
which  are  practically  pebbles.     As  the  specific  gravity  of  such  sand- 
particles  may  be  taken  as  little  over  2,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  stone 
in   sea-water   loses    nearly  half   its   Aveight,    while    irregular   shapes 
offering  considerable    "  form-resistance  "  may  considerably  delay  the 
rate  of  sinking.     The  surging  action  of  the    waves,   as  an   upward 
thrust,  maA^  thus  if   sufiiciently  violent  maintain   in  suspension  par- 
ticles of  considerable  size  ;  and  the  scour  of  the  sea-shore  by  particles 
and  pebbles  so  lifted,  is  in  fact  the  commonplace  of  the  sea,  and  con- 
stitutes one   of  the  factors  limiting  plant-life  on    "exposed-coast"; 
but  it  also  expresses  the  insecurity  of  the  moorings  of  smaller  algse  in 
such  biological  stations.     A  further  means  of   moving  particles   of 
eATU  considerable  size  is  noted  in  the  cA^olution  of  bubbles  of  photo- 
synthetic  oxygen  which  are  so  extensively  utilized  for  the  erection  of 
axes,  as  in  rounded  types  of  lacunar  and  holloAV  thallus,  or  the  differen- 
tiation  of    special    members,    pneumatophores    Avith    pneumatocysts 
{AscophyUiim,    Sarf/assinn,  3Iacroci/stis),  culminating  in   the   G  ft. 
bladder  of  Nereocystis.     Since  the  pull  of  such  erecting  bubbles  con- 
stitutes a  further  strain  on    the   hapteron-system,    such  forces  may 
combine  to  exert  a  considerable  lifting  effect  on  the  substratum  ;  and 
Avhere  the  holding  is  insecure  the  plant-soma  may  be  lifted  off  its^ 
bed,  thus  Aveighing  its  moorings,  to  be  drifted  out  to  sea,  or  in  shore, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  tide  or  current-floAV. 

Thus  Professor  Oliver,  for  Blakeney  (1912,  ///  Jcct.),  has  described 
the  germinating  zoospores  of  Euternmorpha  on  exposed  Avet  sand, 
activelv  photosynthetic  and  attached  to  individual  sand-particles  of 
•2-j-"8  mm.  diani.,  Hoated  off  by  the  incoming  tide,  each  supported  by 
its   bubble  of  oxygen.     The   most  striking  example  of  the  effect  of 
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such  pliy  to  synthetic  bubbles  is  that  of  Golpomenia  sinuosa,  a  Medi- 
terranean Phseosporean.  which  appeared  in  190G  at  Vannes  in  the 
Grulf  of  Morbihan  (Belle  Isle),  growing  attached  to  oysters.  The 
plant  became  an  economic  nuisance,  and  is  known  as  the  Oyster-thief 
(Voleuse  d'huitres)  (c/.  Cotton  in  Kew  Bulletin,  1908,  p.  75).  The 
thallus  of  parenchymatous  organization  and  papery  texture  is  hollow, 
and  may  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's  eg^  or  tennis-ball,  as  a  "  balloon." 
On  active  photosynthesis  in  shallow  water  the  cavity  so  fills  with 
internal  gas-bubbles  that  on  the  return  of  the  tide  the  inflated 
balloons  weigh  the  young  oysters  to  which  they  are  attached  and 
float  them  out  to  sea.  The  number  of  oysters  so  carried  off  was  so 
considerable  that  attempts  were  made  to  recapture  them  by  nets, 
while  faggots  were  dragged  over  the  beds  in  the  hope  of  tearing  the 
thallus-balloons.  The  story  is  usually  approached  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  oyster-owner,  but  it  shows  that  Colpomenia  merely 
attaches  to  the  oysters  in  such  a  station  for  want  of  better  anchorage, 
while  the  final  disaster  is  possibly  greater  in  the  case  of  the  plant 
than  in  that  of  the  animal.  The  point  of  interest  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  oysters  so  weighed  are  lost,  not  cast  on  shore,  and  the  effect  of 
weighing  moorings  generally  is  to  be  cai'ried  out  to  deep  water  i-ather 
than  to  be  thrown  up.  There  seems  to  be  no  means  of  obtaining  an 
estimate  as  to  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  sea-weed  detached 
and  thrown  on  shore  and  that  drifted  back  to  deep  water,  to  exist  as 
"  loose-lying "  vegetation,  or  to  sink  and  die  in  the  open  sea. 
Immense  quantities  of  weed  thrown  on  the  beach  by  one  storm  may 
be  swept  out  to  sea  again  by  a  succeeding  tide.  The  amount  of 
Aveed  thus  cast  up  as  fiotsam  and  jetsam  which  might  be  economically 
utilized  is  probably  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Avastage  of  the 
sea,  as  expressing  the  amount  of  increase  over  what  the  station  will 
carry. 

Further  observations  on  the  lifting  of  stones  of  considerable 
size  have  been  recently  made  by  Mr.  Spence  at  Orkney  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  Laminarians  {cf.  Journ.  Bot.  1918,  p.  281).  Thus 
L.  Cloustoni,  though  usually  growing  on  rocky  bottom  will  bring 
ashore  stones  of  6-8  lbs.  weight.  In  one  case  9  large  Laminarias,  of 
whicli  one  was  L.flexicaulis,  were  brought  in  attached  to  a  stone  of 
over  .56  lbs.,  or  an  average  of  8  lbs.  ])er  plant,  whose  weight  might  be 
3-5  lbs.  each.  Sf/ccorhiza  bulbosa  more  frequently  brings  adherent 
boulders  as  rounded  blocks  of  50-60  or  even  80  lbs. ;  a  good  example 
of  9  Saccdi-hi/as  brought  a  rounded  block  12  in.  by  11,  weighing  over 
56  lbs.  From  such  data  it  would  appear  that  one  of  these  larger 
Laiiiinariuns  with  full  head  of  fronds  presents  a  form-resistance 
enabling  it  to  sustain  in  a  rough  sea  a  stone  e(|ual  to  twice  its  full 
weight  (averaging  8  lbs.)  ;  or  a  plant  of  specific  gravity  little  more 
than  that  of  the  salt  water,  may  carry  a  stone  equal  in  the  water  to 
the  true  weight  of  the  former.  ScfccorJi/za,  in  fact,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  alga  s])ecially  adapted  ])y  its  remarkal)le  hai)tcron-bulb.  which 
replaces  the  usual  crampon-system,  to  grow  among  loose  I)ould(;rs,  as 
a  plant  (jf  m;irc  marked  imlividuality  than  tlie  gregarious  7>.  C'/o//- 
Hfoni. 

These  observations  again  do  not  refer  to  the  rolling  of  utill  larger 
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blocks  by  ground-swell,  which  changes  the  sea-bottom  irrespective  of 
the  attached  vegetation  :  they  are  of  special  interest,  not  so  much  as 
affording  evidence  of  the  effect  of  wave-action  in  changing  the 
bottom  and  carrying  stones  to  the  beach,  as  indicating  the  converse 
action  of  also  carrjdng  stones  with  attached  plants  out  to  deeper 
water,  where  it  seems  unlikely  that  their  zoospores  would  ever  ger- 
minate. 

Thus  Hooker  at  the   Crozet   Islands    {Flora   Antarctica,    18-17, 
p.  464)  describes  a  large  Macrocystis  as  rising  obliquely  at  45°  from 
40  fathoms,  and  extending  several  times    the  length  of   the    ship, 
definitely  suggesting  that  this  must  have   been  a  plant  which   had 
weighed  its  moorings.     It  is  clear  that  the  effective  pull  of  a  Macro- 
cystis with  a  hundred  yards  of  fronds,  each  buoyed  by  a  pneumato- 
cyst,  must.be   enormous;  but  in  this  case  the  strain  is   met  by  a 
flexible  cable,  and  the  general  occurrence  of  "  free-floating  "  J/ffcro- 
'cystis  and  "  islands  "  indicates  that  the  stem  is  usually  the  first  to 
give  way.     It  should  be  possible  to  measure  the  breaking-strain  of 
the  Macrocystis  cable,    though  this   does    not  appear  to   have  been 
done  ;  but  it  ma}'  be  pointed  out  that  even  Desmarestia  acideata  in 
British  Seas,  as  the  finest  representative  (except  D.  liyiilata)  of  the 
"  filamentous  soma,"  may  present  a  breaking-strain  of  12  lbs.,  impl}^- 
ing  that  it  Avould  in  the  water  lift  a  stone  of  20  lbs.     Observations  on 
D.  acxdeata  at  90  fathoms    in  the    Skagerack  (Areschoug),  or  for 
D.  viridis  at  150  fathoms  at  Spitzbergen  (Kjellman,  1883),  or  for 
similar  algae  in  the  Arctic  (Dickie,  in  Journ.  Bot.  1869,  p.  148)  are 
clearly  referable  to  "  loose-lying  "  drift,  maintained  in  the  last  cases 
in  a  condition  of  "  cold-storage  "  ;  the  deepest  apparently  satisfactory 
record  for  a  sea-weed  of  an}^  size  is  still  that  of  Laminaria  Rodriyuezii 
off  Minorca  in   75   fathoms    (125-150   metres,  Bornet  in  Bull.   Soc. 
Bot.   1888,  p.  361),  the  plant  showing  rhizome-runners  and  many 
young  growths.      But  all  such  records  of  plants  in  deej)  water,  where 
observations  are  confined  to  dredging  stones  from  the  sea-bottom  are 
thus  open  to  the  further  error  of  weighed  moorings,  a  factor  that  it 
seems  difiicult  to  eliminate. 


EPIPACTIS  VIEIDIFLORA  Eeich. 

By  Colonel  M.  J.  Godfery,  F.L.S. 

On  July  29th,  1918,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover,  a  few  miles 
from  Guildford,  a  woodland  form  of  _£".  viridijtora  Kchb.,  which  is 
nearer  to  the  continental  descriptions  of  this  plant  than  the  forms 
dunensis,  so  ably  described  by  Wheldon  and  Travis  (Journ.  Bot. 
1913,  p.  344)  and  vectensis  by  the  Rev.  T.  Stephenson  (Journ.  Bot. 
1918,  p.  1).  The  descriptions  of  the  elder  Reichenbach  (Fl.  Germ. 
Excurs.  p.  134),  of  his  son  (Rchb.  Icon.  p.  142),  and  of  Harla  (Icon. 
Orch.  p.  11)  agree  very  well  with  our  plant,  only  differing  in  unim- 
portant minor  details.  Reichenbach  fil.,  while  correctly  citino- 
E.  jnirpiirata  Sm.  as  a  synonym  of  his  E.  HcUe.borine  5.  violacea, 
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cui'iously  enough  quotes  U.  purpurata  Sm.  (varietas  brac-lLis  evolu- 
tissimis)  as  identical  with  his  E.  Hellehorine  3.  varians  {viridijiora), 
giving  Surrey  and  Boxhill  as  respective  localities.  Barla's  figure 
(Icon.  t.  7)  is  noteworthy  for  the  ])ubescence  of  the  upper  stem  and 
ovary,  and  for  the  hairy  pollinia.  This  is  the  earliest  indication  h\ 
any  autlior  of  the  outgrowth  of  pollen-tubes,  in  situ,  on  the  pollinia, 
which  was  first  described  by  Hermann  Midler  (A^erhandl.  d.  jSI.  H. 
Ver.  preuss.  Rheinl.  &c.  18tjS).  It  is  necessarily  exaggerated,  and 
the  hairs  appear  black,  whereas  they  are  really  as  clear  and  colourless 
as  glass,  but  it  would  be  imjiossible  to  show  this  on  the  scale  of  the 
figure.  He  does  not  mentit)n  it  in  the  text,  but  the  indication  in  the 
figure  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  Rouy's  description  (Fl.  France,  xiii. 
204)  fits  our  plant  accurately  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  silent  as  to 
the  column,  anther,  stigma,  and  rostellum.  Like  Rouy,  Ascherson 
and  Gi-aebner  (Syn.  Mitt.  Europ.  Fl.  iii.  862)  treat  it  as  a  race  of 
E.  latifolia,  their  description  showing  some  advance  on  previous* 
ones,  as  it  notices  the  absence  of  a  rostellum  (which  is  present  in  our 
plant  in  newly-opened  flowers)  and  mentions  that  self-fertilisation 
occurs. 

As  our  plant,  while  specifically  identical  with  the  continental  one, 
has  certain  marked  characteristics  of  its  own,  is  constant  in  the 
limited  area  in  which  it  grows,  and  differs  from  the  forms  dunensis 
and  vectensis  referred  to  above,  I  propose  to  describe  it  as  a  new 
variety  *  : — 

Epipactis  viridiflora  Rchb.  var.  nov.  leptochtla. 

A  typo  differt  caulibus  altioribus  (2-7  dm.)  sa^pe  aggregatis ; 
foliis  inferioribus  sjepe  ovatis ;  sepalis  acuminatis  12-15  mm.  longis, 
4  mm.  Litis;  lobello  protinus  proniiiiente;  hypochilio  orbiculari  4  mm. 
diam.,  3-4  mm.  alto;  epichilio  cordato  acuminato  (cuspide  longa 
acuta) _  angustissimo  (±8  mm.  longo,  4  mm.  lato,  ubi  latissinuim 
est)  vii-idi  albonmrginato  ;  callis  duobus  irregulariter  rugosis  albis 
interdum  pallide  roseis  ;  rostello  evanescente. 

Differs  from  tlie  type  as  follows  : — Stems  taller  (2-7  dm.),  often 
clustered.  Lower  leaves  frequently  ovate.  Sepals  acuminate  12- 
1.5  mm.  long  by  4  mm.  lu-oad.  La  helium  projecting  forward.  Hypo- 
chile  ()i'biculai-,  4  mm.  in  diam.,  3-4  lum.  deejx  Epichile  cordate 
acuminate,  with  long  acute  point,  very  narrow  (±8  mm.  long  by 
4  mm.  broad  at  widest  part),  green,  bordered  Avhite.  Bosses  two, 
irregular  rugose,  white,  sometimes  faintly  tinged  pink.  Rostellum 
evanescent. 

Stems  clustered  in  older  parts,  20-70  cm.  tall.  Leaves  ovate 
to  broadly  lanceolate,  upjx'r  lanceolate  tapering,  all  acute,  often 
wavy-edged,  yellow-green  or  dark  green,  not  grey-green. 

Internodes  .short. 

Sepals    long,  acuminate,   12-15    mm.  long  by   ±  4   mm.   broad. 

*  The  differences  between  Mr.  Stepbonson's  forma  dunensis  and  typical  riridi- 
flora  are  considerably  greater  than  those  between  many  recognized  varieties ; 
indee<l,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  dunensig  has  gone  far  on  the  road  towards 
differentiation  as  a  species.  It  appears  to  be  fully  entitled  to  rank  as  a  variety, 
much  more  so,  for  instance,  than  E.  iiahmtris  var.  en'rctonim  Aach.  <^  Graebn. 
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Lahellum  shorter  than  sepals  ±  10  mm.  long,  4  mm.  hroad.  Hi/po- 
chile  small,  nearly  circular,  4  mm.  in  diameter,  3-4  mm.  deep,  green 
within,  mottled  with  pale  pinkish  red  near  the  base,  edges  semi- 
transparent,  wavy,  irregularly  crenate.  E pi  chile  cordate  acuminate, 
with  a  long  acute  point  ±  S  mm.  long  by  4  mm.  broad,  greenish, 
Avhite-bordered,  not  defiexed ;  bosses  distinct,  low,  rugose,  white, 
sometimes  tinged  faintly  with  pink.  Column  rising  in  a  curved  nib- 
shaped  stalk  (filament)  in  the  centre  at  the  back,  on  the  a])ex  of 
which  stands  the  anther ;  on  each  side  is  a  V-shaped  incision  in  the 
wall  of  the  column,  the  anterior  side  of  which  rises  into  a  tooth  or 
staminode  at  its  junction  with  the  stigma.  Anther  ovate,  with  a 
bluntly-pointed  empty  apex,  projecting  for  upwards  of  half  its  length 
over  the  upper  edge  of  the  stigma.  Stigma  transversely  oblong,  a 
prolongatiou  of  the  front  of  the  column,  not  supported  on  a  pedestal 
at  the  back  as  in  E.  latifoUa  ;  upper  edge  sloping  slightl}'  downwai-ds 
from  the  centre  to  the  tooth  (staminode)  at  each  corner.  Bostellnm 
present  when  the  flower  first  opens,  but  functionless,  quickly  disap- 
pearing, leaving  a  brownish  mark. 

The  gland  contains  viscid  matter,  but  this  is  too  weak  to  remove 
the  pollinia ;  moreover,  it  does  not  appear  to  come  in  contact  with 
them,  for,  instead  of  being  opposite  their  united  apices,  it  lies,  owing 
to  the  forward  position  of  the  anther,  opposite  the  V-shaped  space 
between  the  downward-diverging  pollinia,  so  that  the  lattei-,  in 
sliding  downwards,  pass  over  the  viscid  gland  without  touching  it. 

As  compared  with  the  forma  vectensis  Stephenson,  the  following 
differences  are  observable  : — 

Var.  LEPTOcniLA.  Stems  clustered,  20-70  cm.  tall,  pubescent 
below,  rather  densely  so  above.  Leaves  yellow-oTeen  or  dark  u-reen, 
lower  ovate,  sometimes  broadly  lanceolate.  Lower  hvacts  twice  as 
long  as  flowers.  Raceme  many-flowered,  up  to  23  cm.  long.  Flowers 
as  large,  and  opening  as  widely  as  in  E.  violacea. 

Forma  vectexsis.  Stem  solitary,  delicate  and  slender,  almost 
glabrous  below,  slightly  pubescent  above.  Leaves  grey-green,  lower 
lanceolate  to  elliptic  lanceolate.  Lower  bracts  never  much  exceeding 
the  flowers.  Raceme  lax,  few-flowered.  FJoicei's  small,  green,  never 
opening  so  widely  as  in  violacea. 

In  English  Botan;/,  ed.  3,  ix.  123,  E.  media  "  Fries  "  Babing- 
ton  (as  sub-spec.  I  of  E.  Hell  chorine  Cr.)  includes  two  forms  : — 
var.  fi.  viridis  {E.  viridijlora  Hoffm.  is  quoted  as  a  synonym)  and 
var.  {].  purjmrata  Sm.  {E.  violacea).  The  question  therefore  requires 
consideration  as  to  whether  E.  viridijlora  and  E.  violacea  are  in 
reality  forms  of  one  species.  They  are  in  some  respects  more  closely 
allied  than  E.  viridijlora  and  E.  latifolia,  as  they  agree  in  two 
remarkable  characters  in  w'hich  the}'  both  differ  from  the  latter  ;  they 
have  a  similar  root-system — a  knotted  rhizome  with  fleshv  rootlets 
growing  from  the  nodes  at  different  levels  (in  latij'olia  the  rootlets 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  stem  at  the  same  level),  and  the  older 
plants  have  clustered  stems,  at  least  this  is  so  in  the  variety  lepto- 
chila.  The  following  comparison  shows  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  the  two  plants  : — - 
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E.  VIRIDIPLOBA  var.  LEPTOCHILA, 

The  new  bud  lias  only  one  root- 
let, on  the  outside,  furthest  from  the 
stem. 

Stem  pale  green. 


Leaves  often  numerous,  near  to- 
gether, internodes  short,  lower  often 
ovate,  sometimes  broadly  lanceolate, 
upper  lanceolate  to  linear  lanceolate, 
yellow-green  or  dark  green  *. 

Race)iie  lax. 

Sepals  lanceolate,  acuminate. 

Petals  ovate-  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, very  acute,  nerves  clearly 
visible. 

Epichile.  Not  deflexed,  cordate 
acuminate,  with  a  long  acute  point, 
longer  than  broad  (S-itmm.  X4  mm.) 
green,  with  2  white  rugose  hunches. 

Column  rises  into  a  nib-like  tooth 
at  the  back,  with  a  deep  acute  sinus 
between  it  and  the  staminode  on 
each  side. 

Anther  stalked,  projecting  far 
over  edge  of  stigma,  so  that  the 
viscid  gland  is  opposite  the  V-shaped 
space  between  the  downward-diverg- 
ing pollinia. 

Vificid  gland.  Functionless,  wither- 
ing by  the  time  the  flower  above  it 
opens,  not  coming  in  contact  with 
with  the  pollinia. 

Ripe  capsule  yellowish  green, 
elliptical,  broadest  in  the  middle, 
4:12mm.  long  and  +  8  mm.  broad; 
stalk  +  6  mm.  long. 

The  flower  is  self-fertilized. 


E.  viOLACEA  (E.  puvpiii-ata  S;n.). 

Each  bud  has  two  rootlets,  one 
on  each  side  between  bud  and   stem. 

Dark  grey-green,  tinged  througli- 
out  with  violet,  g:iving  it  a  curious 
mealy  and  livid  appearance. 

Distant  internodes  long,  lowest 
never  ovate,  all  similar  in  shape, 
dull  grey-green  sometimes  flushed 
with  violet,  much  smaller,  shorter, 
and  narrower  f. 

Raceme  much  denser. 

Lanceolate  obtuse,  sometimes 
rather  acute. 

Oblong  -  lanceolate,  obtuse,  the 
same  breadth  for  most  of  their  length, 
nerves  almost  obsolete. 

Deflexed,  cordate  acute,  broader 
than  long  (4  mm.  long  by  5-6  mm. 
broad),  white,  very  faintly  tinged 
pink,  with  2-3  parallel  +  confluent 
hunches. 

Upper  wall  continuous,  wavy- 
edged  and  level  from  centre  of  back 
to  staminode. 

Sessile,  not  projecting  over  upper 
edge  of  stigma  (except  the  empty 
tip) ;  gland  opposite  apex  of  pollinia. 

Large  and  very  effective,  firmly 
attached  to  pollinia  just  below  their 
apex. 

Dark  grey-green,  markedly  tri- 
gonous, broadest  just  below  apes, 
+  20  mm.  long,  each  side  10-11  mm. 
broad  at  the  widest  point;  stalk 
+  3  mm.  long. 

Fertilized  by  wasps. 


The  above-marked  points  of  difference,  extending  to  most  parts  of 
the  (U'ganism,  apj)ear  amply  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  we  have  in  these 
plants  two  good  and  distinct  species,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the 
essential  organs  of  the  flower  will  show  that  E.  latifolia,  viridijlora, 
and  inolacca  are  morphologically  different.  It  is  true  that  many 
botanists  have  considered  turidijlura,  and  several  inolacea,  to  be 
but  forms  of  E.  latifolia,  but  all  these  authors  have  given  judgement 
Avithout  taking  into  accomit  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  anther, 
pollinia,  stigma,  and  rostellum,  their  descriptions  stopjjing  short  at  the 
perianth.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been  clear-sighted  botanists  who, 
apart  from  the   organs  of  reproduction,    have    recognized   that   the 

*  Ovate  lower  leaves  vary  from  7  by  5  cm.  to  5  by  4  cm. ;  lanceolate  lower 
leaves  from  10  by  3^  cm.  to  G  by  2  cm. 

t  Varying  in  length  from  4-7  cm.,  in  breadth  from  2-2J  cm. 
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differences  between  these  plants  are  of  specific  rank.  For,  indeed,  to 
the  eye  trained  b}^  observation  o£  the  living  plants,  the  three  species 
are  recognizable  at  a  glance  in  most  stages  of  their  growth. 

Max  Schulze  (Orchid.  Deutschl.  No.  54)  considers  that  E.  vio- 
la cea  is  a  good  species,  but  thinks  that  E.  latifolia  and  E.  viridi- 
flora    can    hardly  be   distinguished,    though    he   admits    that   their 
extreme  forms  are  so  different  as  to  suggest  two  species.     He  says 
that  numerous   intermediate  forms  occur,  in  which  all  the   leading 
characteristics  show  great   variation,  so    that   it  is  difficult   to    tell 
whether  a  plant  belongs  to  one  or  the  other.     This  is  a  recrudescence 
of  the  old  idea,  which  dies  so  hard,  that  two  recognizably  different 
plants,  if  intermediate  examples  occur,  must  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  species.     Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  i^Life  and  Letters,  ii.  34)  wrote  to 
Darwin   (Oct.  2,  1862)  "The  dismal  fact  you  quote  of  hybrid  trans- 
itions between  Ve)'bascum  Tkapstis  and  nigrtnn  ,  .  .  .  and  its  bearing 
on  my  practice  of  lumping  species  through  intermediate  specimens,  is 
a  very  horrible  one  ....     Your  orchid  book  has  convinced  me  that 
such  cases  must  be  abundant."     It  is  cm*ious  that  Schulze   should 
have  followed  this  time-honoured  practice,  for  he  knew  and  described 
many    hybrid    orchids.       Perhaps    the    frequenc}'^    of    intermediates 
between  E.  latifolia  and  viridijiora  blinded  him  to  the  probability 
of  their  hybrid  origin.     He  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that, 
as  viridijiora  is  self-fertilizing,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  any 
hybrid  between   itself   and   latifolia  should  also  be    self-fertilizing. 
Its    offspring  would   be   partly   like   itself,    and   partly  tending  to 
resemble  more  closely  one  or  other  of  the  original  parents.     In  this 
Avay  a  number  of  intermediate  j)lants  might  arise,  and  a  great  range 
of  variation  occur,  where  the  two  species  grow  together.     A  parallel 
case  occurs  with  the  self-fertilizing  Oj)hri/s  apifera.     J.  T.  Moggridge 
states  (Journ  Linn.  Soc.  viii.  j).  258)  that  Ophrys  Scolopax  appears 
under  two  forms.     He  says,  referring  to  the  latter,  "  At  Mentone  I 
never  saw  any  tendency  to  self-fertilization,  but  all  the  spikes  of  a 
large   bundle    sent    me   from    Cannes    were    so    without    exception. 
It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  tliat  at  Mentone  the  Bee  Ophrys  is 
scarce,  and   at  Cannes  veiy  abundant.      So,  within  30  miles  of  one 
another,  we  have  one  spot  where  self-fertilization  is  in  full  action, 
and  another,  where  it  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  unknown."     Evidently 
at    Cannes  hybrids   have  occurred   between   the   insect-fertilized  O. 
Scolopax  and  the  self -fertilized  O.  apifera,  and  their  offspring,  taking 
after  the  latter  parent,  are  self -fertilizing  also.     There  is  nothing  to 
prevent    the    self-fertilizing    hybrid    from    multiplying    freely   and 
becoming  abundant.     The  correctness  of  this  supposition  appears  to  be 
confirmed    by    Moggridge     himself,    who    says    that    the    difference 
between  the  self-fertilizing  O.  Scolopax  of  Cannes,  and  the  insect- 
fertilized  Scolopax  of  Mentone  is  brought  about  "  by  a  very  slight 
bend  in  the  anther-cells,  which  are  prolonged  into  a  beak  of  varial)le 
length  in  the  case  of  the  self-fertilizing  blossoms."     This  prolonged 
beak  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  O.  apifera,  and  betrays 
the  parentage  of  the  Cannes  Scolnpux. 

The   fertilization   of    leptochila    differs  somewhat    from   that    of 
dnnensis.     In  the  latter  the  poUinia  are  extremely  friable,  and,  even 
JovRXAL  OF  BoTAxr. — VoL.  57.     [February,  1919.]       e 
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before  the  flower  opens,  numerous  tetrads  of  pollen  fall  on  the  lip, 
into  the  hypochile,  etc.,  and  probably  thus  become  transferred  to  the 
stigma.  In  the  former  the  pollinla  slide  downwards  bodilj^  from  the 
anther-cells  over  the  sloping  vipper  edge  of  the  stigma,  and  come 
to  rest  obliquelj'  on  its  frontal  viscous  surface,  to  which  they  become 
anchored  by  an  outgrovv^th  of  pollen-tubes,  in  much  the  same  wa}'^  as 
described  bv  H.  Miiller  ion.  cit.)  in  the  case  of  the  continental 
r/rid/jiora. 


THE  GENUS  HEEBERTA 

AS  REPHESENTED  IN  TKE  MANCHESTER  MuSEUM. 

Br  William  Henry  Pearson,  M.Sc,  A.L.S. 

Prof.  A.  "W.  Evans  of  Yale  University  has  done  a  great  service 
to  British  hepaticologists  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  genus  Sej'berta,  with 
a  revision  of  the  species  known  from  Europe,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  "  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  tlie  Torrey  Botanical  Clnh  for 
1917  (pp.  191-22),  wherein  are  described  and  figured  two  British 
jjlants  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  forms  of  one  species — 
ilcrherta  adiinca  (Dicks.)  and  H.  Hutchinsice  (Gottsche)  Evans. 
In  1862  Gottsche  (Kabenhorst  Hep.  Eur.  n.  210)  discrhninated  the 
two  forms  ;  Carrington  in  his  Gleanings  among  the  Irish  Cryptogams 
(1S63)  has  an  interesting  note  in  which  he  regarded  H.  adnnca  as  a 
form  found  only  on  high  and  exposed  mountains  ;  the  habitat  he 
thought  accomited  for  the  differences  and  he  did  not  separate  them. 
Evans  proves  by  the  different  characters  that  they  may  justly  be 
considered  distuict :  for  full  descriptions  reference  must  be  made  to 
his  naper ;  I  merely  give  here  the  salient  characters  of  the  two 
species. 

Herberta  adi'NCA  (Dicks.).  Leaves  bifid  to  about  one  half; 
divisions  bi-oad,  slightly  or  not  at  all  curved,  acute  or  acuminate : 
vitta  not  distinct,  usually  indistinct  even  in  the  basal  region,  extend- 
ing for  a  short  distance  into  the  divisions,  but  coming  to  an  end  con- 
siderably below  the  apex.  (The  vitta  or  nerve  is  a  band  of  elongated 
cells  which  extend  from  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  leaves  to  the 
segments.)     Basal  portion  of  leaf  normally  entire. 

IlKiUiKUTA  HuTCHi-Nsi.E  (Gottsche)  Evans.  Leaves  bifid  two- 
thirds  to  four-fifths,  divisions  narrow,  strongly  curved,  long-acuminate  ; 
vitta  distinct,  extending  far  into  the  divisions,  but  hardly  to  the 
apices.  Basal  ])ortion  of  leaves  entire  or  nearly  so  or  furnished  with 
a  few  teeth.  Gf  this  species  Prof.  Evans  gives  a  plate.  II.  adnnca 
is  recorded  from  Scotland  and  Wales  ;  IT.  Hutch insite  from  Scot- 
land, England,  Wales  and  Ireland :  the  further  distribution  of  the 
former  is  Norway  and  Faroe  Islands,  and  of  the  latter,  Norway, 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia. 

Another  Euro])ean  species — II.  Sf^ndfneri  (Nees)  (Sendtnera 
Sauteriana  Nees,  Schi.'ona  Ktramineum  Dum.) — has  been  credited  by 
Dumortier  and  Lett  to  Scotland,  but  no  specimens  have  been  seen  to 
support  the  statement.  A  large  form  of  H.  adunca  collected  b}'' 
C.  Howie  (near  Loch  Maree,  llosshire)  has  been  so  named,  but  there 
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is  nothing  to  separate  this  from,  the  normal  form  of  adunca,  the  base 
of  the  leaves  being  quite  entire,  whereas  in  II.  Sendtneri  the  large 
teeth  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  are  very  characteristic  of  the  specie?. 
Evans  raises  to  specific  rank  as  H.  tenuis,  a  small  form  found  only  in 
North  America. 

Stephani  describes  seventy-one  species  of  Herherta  {Schisma), 
and  four  more  have  been  added,  making  a  total  of  seventy-five;  of 
these  about  twenty  are  represented  in  the  Manchester  Museum  from 
the  localities  given  in  the  following  list : — 

H.  ADUNCA  (Dicks.)  Gray.  Scotland:  Ben  Nevis,  Greville, 
1823  ;  Clova,  Gardiner;  Glen  Lj'on,  Clova,  Stark  ;  Braemar,  Garring- 
ton,  July  1849 ;  mountains  by  Loch  Maree,  Rosshire,  Howie,  18(37, 
Ben  Hope,  Sutherland,  Greville,  1834;  Ptarmigan,  Holt,  and  Ben 
Laoigh,  Holt,  July  1880 ;  Ben  More,  Mull,  Kennedy,  June  1906 ; 
Ben  Lawers,  Hunter,  July  1906. 

Wales.  TwU  Dhu,  and  Snowdon,  Wilson,  May  1828  ;  Cwm  Idwal, 
Pearson,  April  1878. 

Norway.  Schiffn.  Hep.  eur.  exsicc,  463-5. 

H.  HuTCHiNSi.B  (Gottsche)  Evans.  Ireland.  Conner  Hill, 
Dingle,  Moore ;  Brandon  Mountain,  Moore,  G.  &  K.  Hep.  eur. 
n.  491 ;  Eagles'  Nest,  Killarney,  Holt,  June  1885 ;  Killarney, 
Garrington  G.  &  R.  Hep.  eur.  exsicc.  n.  210 ;  Errigal  Mountain, 
Donegal,  Hunter,  Oct.  1911. 

England.  Ill  Bell,  Westmoreland,  and  head  of  Mowdale,  Cumber- 
land, near  Keswick,  Cumberland,  Holt,  April  1884;  Borrowdale, 
Cumberland;  Pearson,  April  1893, 

Wales.  Snowdon,  Wilson  ;  Craig-y-cau,  Merioneth,  Wild  ^ 
Pearson,  May  1877  (C.  &  P.  Hep.  Brit.  Exsicc.  n.  421)  ;  Dolbadarn 
Castle,  Llanberis,  Stabler,  May  1883  ;  Crib  Coch,  Snowdon,  Holt, 
April  1878. 

Scotland.  Grampians,  MacAndrew  1884 ;  Ben  Cruachan,  Argyll, 
Macvicar,  June  1903  ;  near  Glen  Shee,  Braemer,  Garrington,  July 
1850 ;  Invermoidart,  West  Inverness,  Macvicar,  May  1901  (Schift'n. 
Hep.  eur.  exsicc.  n.  467). 

Norioay.  Lyse  near  Sta-vanger,  Jorgensen  (Schiffn,  Hep.  eur. 
exsicc.  n.  466). 

North  America.  Banks  Island,  A.  Menzies,  1787,  with  fruit. 

H.  Sendtneri  (Nees)  Evans.     Fourteen  continental  specimens. 

H.  TENUIS  Evans.  N.  America.  Rocks,  Cauterskill  Palls,  Cat- 
skill  Mountains,  Austin,  Hep.  Bor.-Amer.  n.  82  ;  NeAV  Jersey,  Green- 
Avood  Mountains ;  Pennsylvania,  Stony  Creek,  Aug.  1874,  Wolle ; 
North  Carolina,  on  trees,  top  of  Black  Mountain,  Lesquereitx,  1850  ; 
North  Carolina,  James,  Herb.  Austin ;  Sullivant  Muse.  Alleg. ; 
Herb.  Lanming,  Aust.,  coll.  Puckley,  1858. 

H.  JUNIPEEINA  (Swartz)  S])ruce.     Cuba,  West  Indies. 

H.  SANGUINEA  (Austin).  Hawaii  (base  of  leaves  entire)  (4  sjieci- 
mens). 

H.  COMMUTATA  (St.)  {H.  pensilis  Spruce  non  Taylor).  Chim- 
borazo.  Spruce  ;  Guadeloupe,  Dr.  Madia  no,  Herb.  Austin  (see  Stephani 
Sp.  Hep.  vol.  iv.  p.  17,  1909). 

H.    GRANDiFOLiA    (St.)   (H.  juniperiua    Spruce    Hep.    exsicc). 
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Stephani  says  "  discus  entire  "  :  I  find  some  of  the  leaves  entire, 
others  dentate  or  lobate  :  the  measurements  he  gives — leaves  1-2  mm. 
loner,  discus  3-6  mm.  long,  2-8  mm.  broad — I  cannot  confirm.  I  get 
leaves  5  mm.  long,  discus  2*75  mm.  long,  2  mm.  broad. 

H.  0RIZABENSI8  (G.)  Sendtnerci  orizahensis  Gr.  Hep.  Mexic. 
Orizaba,  F.  Mueller.  Stephani  says  (op.  cit.  p.  19)  that  he  has 
not  seen  the  plant :  the  leaves  are  divided  to  below  the  middle, 
segments  usually  entire  or  noAV  and  then  with  a  tooth,  base  of  leaves 
toothed. 

H.  ALPINA  (Steph.).  Paparoa  Eange,  South  Island,  New  Zea- 
land :  Helms,  1888 ;  Stephani  says  "  base  of  leaves  entire  "  ;  some 
are  so,  but  many  are  furnished  with  a  tooth. 

H.  EUNCINATA  (Taylor),  Chiloe,  Cuming. 

H.  ACANTHALIA  Sprucc,  Hep.  Sp.  Am.  et  And. 

H.  BiviTTATA  Spruce,  Hep.  Sp.  Am.  et  And. 

H.  LiMBATA  (Steph.),  Bolivia,  Herzog,  Oct.  1911. 

H.  SERBATA  Spruce,  Bolivia,  Herzog,  April  1911. 

H.  DITERGENS  (Steph.),  Bohvia,  Herzog,  May  1911.  I  have 
found  a  leaf  with  segment  again  divided :  base  of  leaves  entire,  one 
leaf  with  two  small  teeth,  one  and  two  cells  long. 

H,  Parish  Steph.  Mt,  Fulog,  province  of'Benguet,  Luzon, 
Philippines,  Coll.  McGregor,  July  1909.  Very  near  H.  Hutchinsiee, 
of  which  a  specimen  labelled  "  Sendtnera  juniperina  var.  ramosa" 
(Tonglo,  Sikkim,  10,000  ft.)  is  a  slender  form. 

H.  DICRANA  (Tayl.),  Sendtnera  dicrana  Tayl.  Syn.  Hep.  p.  239. 
India,  Hooker  Sf  Thomson.     Ceylon.     Very  near  H.  Hit  t  chin  si  ee. 

H.  SIKKIMENSIS  (Steph.).  Send f nern  fragilis,  Sikkim,  Hooker. 
Very  similar  to  H,  Hutchinsiee  and  H.  dicrana. 

H.  LONGTFISSA  Steph.  in  Hedw.  1895,  p.  44.  Sendtnera  gracilis 
M.  &  N.  Flora  Hawaiiensis,  n.  58.  Coll.  Mann  Sf  Brighum.  I 
found  a  tooth  at  the  base  of  a  leaf. 


EEVIEW. 

Flora  of  Bermuda  {illustrated).  By  Nathaniel  Lord  Brttton, 
Ph.D.,  etc.,  Director-in-Chief  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xi,  585.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1918. 

Tins  handsome  and  admirably  produced  book  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  an  isolated  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whose  land 
area  is  "  a  little  over  nineteen  square  land  miles,  or  about  one-seventh 
the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight."  Small  as  it  is,  it  has  a  remarkable 
flora,  inasmuch  as  about  8'7  per  cent,  is  endemic,  "there  being 
61  species  in  Bermuda  or  its  waters  not  known  to  grow  naturally 
anywhere  else  in  the  world."  Of  these  about  a  third  (22)  are 
Algie — a  j)roportion  maintained  in  the  relation  of  the  class  to  the 
whole  Flora  ;  11  out  of  the  146  flowering  plants  and  4  of  the  19  ferns 
are  endemic.  The  total  number  of  native  species  is  709 ;  about  303 
are  introduced  and  completely  or  partially  naturalised  :  in  addition 
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to  these  S64  cultivated  plants  are  mentioned  or  described  in  these 
pages. 

The  full  and  clear  descriptions  of  the  Spermatophyta,  Pteridophyta, 
and  Bryophyta  are  accompanied  by  figures,  usually  excellent  though 
occasionally — e.  g.  Polygonum  Coni-olriili(s — hardly  representing  the 
usual  appearance  of  the  plant.  We  have  failed  to  Hnd  any  indication 
of  the  artist  whose  work  has  added  so  much  to  the  attractiveness  and 
usefulness  of  the  book.  Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  Dr.  Britton 
is  responsible  for  the  work ;  Mrs.  Britton  has  undertaken  the  Bryophyta ; 
in  the  Thallophyta  the  Lichens  are  contributed  by  Prof.  Lincoln  W. 
Kiddle,  the  Fungi  by  Dr.  Fred.  J.  Leaven,  and  the  Algte  by  Dr.  Marshall 
A.  Howe. 

The  nomenclature  adopted  is  that  which  prevails  in  many  American 
books  and  is  .thus  not  always  in  accordance  with  the  more  generally 
accepted  Vienna  rules.  Trinomials  are  used  for  "  races  or  varieties  "  ; 
"  priority  of  place  "  and  "  once  a  s3'nonym  always  a  synonym  "  are 
accepted  as  principles ;  names  are  duplicated — e.  g.  Fagopyriim 
Fayopyrum ;  and  the  original  spelling  is  observed  in  such  names  as 
Coccolobis,  CanavaU,  and  Cajan.  The  division  and  limitation  of 
genei-a  has  introduced  names  which  have  not  hitherto  appeared  in 
British  books — such  are  Tiniaria  Coniwlvulus  "  Webb.  &  Moq." 
{Folyyonuni),  Microstigma  incana  "  (L.)  Britton"  {Matthiola), 
Camra  didyma  "  (L.)  Britton"  (Senebiera),  Xanthoxalis  conii- 
ciilata  "(L.)  J.  K.  Small"  and  X  stricta  "  (L.)  J.  K.  Small" 
{Oxalis)  ;  others  although  not  entirely  new  are  unfamiliar,  such 
as  Cymhalaria  CymhaJaria  "(L.)  Wettst."  and  Kickxia  JSlatine 
':  (L.')  Dumort."  {Linaria). 

The  material  upon  which  the  book  is  based  was  the  result  of 
various  exj^editions  carried  out  by  Dr.  Britton  and  Mr.  Stewartson 
Brown  between  19U5  and  1913,  with  the  assistance  on  some  occasions 
of  Mrs.  S.  Britton  and  Dr.  Seaver.  A  list  of  the  "principal  botanical 
collections  made  in  Bermuda  "  and  a  bibliography  are  appended  :  it 
would  appear  from  the  former  that  no  plants  were  collected  there 
between  1(399 — the  latest  date  of  John  Dickinson's  gatherings — and 
A.  W.  Lane's  collections  made  prior  to  1845.  Dickinson — here  and 
elsewhere  misspelt  Dickenson — really  collected  considerably  earlier, 
for  Petiver  (Mus.  Pet.  viii.  80;  Dec.  31,  1700)  acknowledges  "plants 
lately  sent  from  Bermudas  (besides  2  collections  some  years  agoe) 
with  assurances  of  larger  performances."  These  "  assurances  "  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  realised,  as  only  thirteen  species  labelled 
as  from  him  are  in  the  Petiver  and  Plukenet  collections  in  the 
Sloane  Herbarium.  Of  these  five  are  of  special  interest:  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  these  by  Dr.  Hemsley  in  this  Journal 
for  1888,  where  Krigeron  Darrellianus  and  Carex  hermudiana  were 
first  described  :  the  latter  was  only  known  from  Dickinson's  specimens 
until  1905,  when  it  was  rediscovered  by  Dr.  Britton.  The  endemic 
Sisyrinchium,  long  confused  with  S.  angustifoUum  Mill.,  was  shown 
to  be  distinct  by  Dr.  Hemsley  in  this  Journal  for  1884,  and  is  still  so 
regarded:  Dr.  Britton  says  "  it  doubtless  originated,  however,  from 
seed  of  one  of  the  Continental  species  brought  to  Bermuda  by  a  bird 
or  on  the  wind,  the  i)lant  becoming  differentiated  through  isolation 
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from  its  parent-stock."  A  similar  explanation  is  given,  though  some- 
what more  cautiously,  of  the  origin  of  another  endemic  species, 
Chiococca  herniudiana,  which  "probablv  originated  from  seeds  of 
G.  albay  The  name  Bpriniidiana,  which  is  here  retained  for  the  Sisy- 
rinchium  must,  as  Mr.  Farwell  points  out  in  a  paper  reprinted  in  this 
Journal  for  1918  (p.  271),  he  assigned  to  the  species  generally  known 
as  (S.  aiigustijoliuin  ;  the  Bermuda  plant  must  be  called  S.  iridioides 
Curtis,  whose  beautiful  figure  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  94)  contrasts  favourably 
with  that  given  as  frontispiece  to  the  book  under  notice.  The  plant 
here  called  Galium  bermudi'nse  L.  is  regarded — perhaps  rightly — as 
conspecific  with  the  United  States  s^^ecies  included  by  Linnaeus  under 
the  name.  The  matter  is  discussed  in  this  Journal  for  1909  (p.  41) 
in  a  paper  which  seems  to  have  escaped  Dr.  Britton's  notice ;  in  this 
the  two  are  differentiated,  and  the  name  hermudense  is  restricted  to 
the  Bermudan  plant,  which  is  called  Relbnnium  hermudense.  The 
fifth  of  Dickinson's  endemic  species  is  Adianfum  helium,  first  dis- 
tinguished in  1879  by  Thomas  Moore,  "  who,"  as  Dr.  Britton  informs 
us,  "  was  not  the  same  man  as  the  celelmited  poet  of  the  same  name  " — 
it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  that  anyone  would  be  likely  to  consider  the 
two  identical !  The  other  Bermudan  species  represented  in  the  Sloane 
Herbarium  by  specimens  from  Dickinson  are  Melilotus  indica  All., 
JErigeron  canadense  L.,  E.  linifolius  Willd.,  Eupntorium  macro- 
phyllum  L.,  Verhena  urticifolia  L.,  SclerocJiloa  rir/ida  Link,  and 
Genchnis  trihuloides  L.  Petiver  also  received  from  him  Juniperus 
bermudicaia  in  fruit;  of  this  sjjecies  there  is  in  the  Sloane  Herbarium 
labelled  by  Petiver:  "  This  from  Bermudas  a  D.  ( vol.  332,  f.  81)  James 
and  Dickinson  ":  I  have  not  met  with  the  former  name  elsewhere. 
Another  early  collector  was  the  Kev.  William  Clarke  (fi.  1710-34), 
whose  plants,  gathered  at  Carolina,  Bermudas,  and  the  Caribees,  are 
in  Herb.  Sloane,  vol.  318.  Unfortunately  the  localities  for  the  speci- 
mens are  not  distinguished  in  any  way :  that  some  are  from  Bermuda 
is,  however,  shown  by  a  specimen  (f.  34)  of  the  endemic  Erigeron 
Darrellianus. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Dickinson  gives  two  local  names  which  do 
not  appear  in  the -FZorflf :  "Love-grass"  for  the  Genchrus—'"''!  sup- 
pose," says  Petiver,  "  from  their  prickly  seeds,  which  may  stick  to 
y*^  cloaths  like  our  Burdock  or  Clivers,  wh.  last  for  y'  reason  is  called 
Philanthropos  " —  and  "  Hogweed  "  for  Erigeron  I)arrellianus  :  we 
note  that  Dr.  Britton,  conforming  to  the  absurd  fashion  which  would 
supply  every  plant  with  an  "  English "  name,  dubs  the  latter 
"IXarrell's  Fleabane,"  which  it  is  safe  to  say  no  one  ever  has  called 
or  ever  will  call  it. 

The  index — evidently  excellent,  although  the  first  name  we  looked 
for  {lielhunium,  p.  308)  does  not  appear  in  it — demands  a  special 
word  of  praise  in  that  there  is  but  one  :  a  method  which,  often  urged 
in  these  pages,  is  emphasized  by  Sir  Edward  Cook  in  his  recent 
delightful  volume.  Literary  Urcreations  (p.  63) :  writing  on  "  The 
Art  of  Indexing"  he  says  :  "  1  hi}^  down  as  the  first  rule,  One  book, 
One  index.  .  .  .  MultipHcation  of  indexes  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance: 
it  makes  reference  less  easy.  One  index  alphabetically  arranged  is  the 
only  right  plan." 
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Although  he  did  not  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  Reginald  Philip 
GrREGOKT  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  for  whose  loss  the  War, 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  had  been  engaged  since  1915,  must  be 
held  responsible.  In  the  year  named  he  obfciined  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  an  officer  cadet  battalion  at  Cambridge,  and  in  July  1917 
went  to  France  with  the  1st  6th  battalion  of  the  Gloucestershire 
Regiment.  He  was  badly  gassed  in  the  trenches,  and  never  com- 
pletely recovered  ;  discharged  from  the  army  in  October  last,  he 
resumed  his  tutorial  work  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  University 
Lecturer  in  Botany,  but  succumbed  on  Nov.  24  to  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  following  asthma.  Born  at  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  on  June  7, 
1879,  he  early  took  up  botanical  pursuits  under  the  guidance  of  his 
mother,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  British  botanists  in  connection 
with  the  genus  Viola.  Groing  vip  to  Cambridge,  he  took  first-class 
honours  in  both  parts  of  the  Natural  Science  Tripos,  and  in  1901 
gained  the  Walsingham  medal  for  an  essay  embodying  the  results  of 
original  research  in  botany.  We  take  the  following  summary  of  his 
work  from  a  memoir  contributed  to  Nature  (Nov.  28,  1918)  by 
Prof.  Seward  : — "  Mr.  Gregory  was  one  of  a  group  of  students  who 
were  stimulated  by  the  teaching  and  enthusiasm  of  Prof.  Bateson  to 
take  up  different  branches  of  genetics  ;  it  was  mainly  with  cytologieal 
problems  that  his  researches  were  concerned.  His  most  important 
contributions  were  those  dealing  Avith  the  genetics  and  cytology  of 
giant  races  of  Primula,  published  in  the  Journal  of  Genetics  (1911) 
and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  (1914).  His  work 
demonstrated  the  striking  fact  that  some  forms  of  Primula  exhibit 
the  giant  character  not  only  in  the  plant-body  as  a  whole,  but  also  in 
the  constituent  cells.  The  results  obtained  constituted  a  definite 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  phenomena  connected  with  the  re- 
duplication of  certain  terms  in  a  series  of  gametes.  His  researches 
also  included  the  investigation  of  heterostylism,  habit,  leaf-form,  and 
fiower  colour  in  Primula  sinensis,  seed  characters  of  Pisum,  reduc- 
tion-division in  Ferns,  forms  of  flowers  in  Valeriana,  and  other 
subjects."  In  Nature  for  Dec.  12  Prof.  Bateson  deals  more  fully 
with  Gregory's  work,  paying  a  high  tribute  to  its  special  interest; 
he  left  a  mass  of  material  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  published. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  Oct.-I)ec.  contains  a  figure  (t.  8783) 
and  description  of  Mesemhryanthemuni,  edule  L.  "from  material 
obtained  by  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  on  the  face  of  an  old  quarry  at  the 
entrance  to  Caerthillian  Valley  in  Cornwall,  where  it  is  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  company  with  the  Australian  and  Chilian  species 
M.  ceqnilaterale  llaw."  Tiie  latter  is  entered  by  Davey  from 
several  places  in  Cornwall  (Fl.  Cornw.  204),  but  the  former  is  not 
recorded  by  him. 

Mu.  H.  W.  MoNCKTOX  has  jirepared  for  private  distribution  a 
nicely-printed  little  book  on  The  Flora  of  the  District  of  the  Thames 
Valley  Drift  between  Maidenhead  and  London — on  lines  similar  to 
those  of  The  Flora  of  the  Bayshot  District  noticed  in  this  Journal 
for  1910,  p.  95.     The  idea  of  these  geological  district  floras  is  to  take 
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a  satisfactory  and  in  a  way  tolerably  complete  area  of  a  single  geolo- 
gical formation  and  to  make  a  complete  flora  for  it :  in  a  way  this 
has  been  done  in  Brewer's  Flora  of  Surrei/  and  in  W.  E,.  Linton's 
Flora  of  Derbyshire,  but  in  both  of  these  cases  the  geological  areas 
are  hampered  by  the  county  boundary.  An  interesting  introduction 
describes  the  limits  and  geological  formations  of  the  district  dealt 
with :  the  author  has  noted  in  the  list  the  plants  which  have  been 
found  fossil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  as  it  is  of  interest  to 
compare  them  with  the  existing  flora.  The  number  and  species 
enumerated  (including  the  ferns)  is  1308.  The  author's  address  is 
Whitccairn,  Wellington  College  Station,  Berks. 

The  Kew  Bulletin  (No.  9)  published  in  December  contains  the  first 
instalment  of  "  Contributions  to  the  Flora  of  Macedonia,"  by  W.  B. 
Turrill,  based  on  collections  made  by  the  writer  and  by  others  In  their 
spare  time  by  men  engaged  in  active  service  with  the  British  Salonika 
Forces.  Paliurus  microcarpus  and  Calamiiitha  epilosa,  described  by 
Mr.  Wilmott  in  this  Journal  for  1918,  p.  115,  find  no  place  in  the  list, 
which  contains  a  description  of  a  new  Dianthus  {D.  Harrisii)  and 
some  interesting  notes,  including  one  on  Trifolium  suhterraneum. 
No.  10  (issued  in  the  same  month)  contains  letters  from  Charles 
Ogilvie  Farquharson,  who  had  held  the  post  of  mycologist  in  Southern 
Nigeria  since  1911,  was  drowned  on  his  homeward  voyage  on  the 
'Burutu,'  which  was  lost  through  collision.  Mr.  W.  G.  Craig  continues 
his  "  Contributions  to  the  Flora  of  Slam,"  which  include  a  new  genus 
Damrongia  Kerr  (Gesneraceie-Didymocarpeffi)  "named  in  honour 
of  Prince  Damrong,  who,  himself  interested  in  scientific  pursuits,  has 
done  so  nmch  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  country." 

The  Keport  for  1917  of  "  The  Botanical  Society  and  Exchange 
Club  of  the  British  Islands  "  consists  of  two  parts — the  first  by  the 
Secretary',  Mr.  G-.  C.  Druce,  the  second  by  the  Editor  and  Distributor, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Britton.  Of  the  former,  "  on  the  salient  features  of  British 
Botany,"  the  author  sa^'s :  "  This  being  his  own  compilation  in  no 
way  assumes  to  express  other  than  individual  opinion,  but  all  rights 
in  its  publication  are  reserved."  No  copy  of  either  part  has  reached 
us  for  notice  ;  our  readers  may,  however,  lilce  to  know  that  besides  the 
usual  notes  of  vuiequal  value  on  individual  ])lants,  there  are  "  Notes 
on  British  Violets,"  by  Mrs.  Gregory,  "  Notes  on  British  Orchids," 
by  Mr.  Druce,  and  a  "  Revision  of  the  British  s])ecies  of  Sar/ina,''  by 
Mr,  F.  N.  Williams.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
lie)>ort  is  the  entire  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  existence  of  this 
Journal,  which  for  fifty-six  yeare  has  had  some  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  "the  salient  features  of  British  Botany."  It  would  be 
affectjvtion  to  pretend  to  regai-d  the  omission  as  accidental ;  but,  from 
the  scientific  standpoint  it  is  regrettable  that  the  "  individual ''  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  a  »Socioly,  who  is  aj^parently  its  only  ofilcial,  should 
deprive  its  mcmbei's  of  tlie  knowledge  of  what  has  been  published  in 
a  Journal  especially  devoted  to  the  science  in  which  they  are  interested. 
The  Watson  Botanical  P]xcliange  Club  would  seem  to  be  also  xmder 
^Ir.  Druce's  boycott,  as  although  its  name  a])pears  its  Keport  is  not 
mentioned. 
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NOTES  OX  SEDUil.— III. 

Br  Br.  Lloyd  Phaeoee. 

(Continued  from  Joum.  Bot.  1918,  p.  152.) 

In  the  present  notes  seven  new  species  of  Sedum  are  described, 
and  three  new  varieties.  The  new  species,  which  are  all  based  on 
living  material,  are  derived  mostly  from  an  interesting  packet  of  seed 
received  from  the  Kev.  E.  E.  Maire  in  1915,  collected  by  him  about 
Tong-tchouan,  in  Yunnan.  These  seeds  germinated,  producing  nine 
species,  and  it  is  indicative  of  the  great  richness  of  the  Yunnan 
8edum-i\ord  that,  despite  the  large  number  of  new  species  described 
from  that  area  in  recent  years,  four  of  these  were  new.  The 
remaining  species  represented  were  S.  CtlicB  K.  Hamet  and  *S*.  Le- 
blancce  II.  Hamet,  both  described  from  specimens  in  the  Paris  Her- 
barium, collected  in  Yunnan  by  Delavay ;  aS\  yunnanense  Franchet 
var.  valerianoides  K.  Hamet  (section  Pseitdorhodiola  Diels),  an 
interesting  plant  evidently  common  in  Yunnan  (see  Notes  from 
R.  Bot.  Grard.  Edinb.  viii.  139  et  seq.)  ;  S.  trifidum  Wallich,  a  familiar 
Himalayan  species  of  the  Bhodiola  section,  not  reported  previously 
from  China  (the  plants  recorded  as  varieties  of  S.  trifidum  in  Notes 
II.  Bot.  Gard.  Edinb.  v.  119,  vii.  7,  11,  19,  181,  293,  belong  to 
8.  linearijolium  lloyle  (see  Notes,  vii.  399))  ;  and  the  variable  S.  indi- 
CHin  R.  Hamet  {Crassida  indica  Decne)  in  several  different  forms,  of 
which  one  is  now  described  as  new.  Of  the  remaining  new  species,  one 
comes  from  Bhutan,  a  plant  of  the  well-marked  Rliodiola  section, 
which  has  its  head-quarters  in  the  Himalaj'a- Yunnan  region  ;  another 
from  California,  where  it  reinforces  the  spathidifolium  group  of 
N.W.  North  America  ;  and  the  last  is  a  plant  from  a  garden  source, 
allied  to  the  group  just  mentioned,  and  probably  collected  in  British 
Columbia.  The  new  species  will  be  tigured  later  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Section  Rhodiola,  Series  Bhodiola  sensu  stricto. 

Sedum  Cooperi,  sp.  nov.  Species  foliis  cauleque  S.  elonr/ato  Wall. 
similis,  etiam  S.  bupleuroidi  Wall,  consanguinea.  Ab  ])riore  caule 
dimidio  graciliore,  foliis  minoribus  breviter  petiolatis  vel  sessilibus, 
intlorescentia  parce  foliosa,  Horibus  dimidio  minoribus  densius  dis- 
}K)sitis,  ])etalis  in  parte  superiore  angustioribus,  &.C.,  ditt'ert.  Ab 
S.  huphuroide  foliis  longioi-ibus  parte  superiore  dentatis  (nee  in- 
tegris),  inflorescentia  densiore,  floribus  dimidio  minoribus,  squamis 
majoribus,  Scq.,  ditt'ert. 

Jrlerha  perennis  glabra.  Caudex  crassus,  erectus,  ramosus,  ramis 
scpiamis  coronatis.  Squamce  late  ovato-deltoideae,  acutaj,  integrie, 
ad  1  cm.  longiP,  primo  virides,  tleinde  brunneie,  paleace*.  Caules 
pauci,  simpliees,  erecti,  graciles,  glabri,  teretes,  foliosi,  30-60  cm. 
longi,  2-3  mm.  crassi.  Folia  alterna  (nonnunquam  subternatii  vel 
subopposita),  glabra,  quam  internodia  longiora,  sessilia  vel  sub- 
sessilia,  vix  carnosa,  obovata  vel  elliptica,  in  parte  superiore  dentata 
vel  ))ro])e  Integra,  apice  rotundata  vel  subacuta,  medio  •!•  cm.  longa, 
2   cm.  lata,    superioi*a    minora,    infima  minutissiraa.     Inflorescentia 
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terminalis,  laxa,  5-8  cm.  longa  et  lata,  ex  ramis  2-4  brevibus, 
dichotomis,  mainmillatis,  pauce  foliosis  composita.  Flores  4-  (non- 
nunquam  5-  vel  G-)  meri.  Flos  S  ■  sejyala  linearia.  obtusa,  carnosa, 
prope  imuiii  libera,  viriclia  vel  purpurea ;  petaJa  oblongo-lanceolata, 
obtusa,  concava,  2  ram.  longa,  sepalis  dimidio  longiora,  patentia  A^el 
reflexa,  plerumque  purpurea ;  stamina  petala  sequantia,  filaraentis 
purpureis,  antheris  rubescentibus ;  squamce  amplae,  erecta?,  parte 
superiore  patuUe  et  latse,  apiee  truncato-retuso-emarginatae,  '6  mm. 
longse,  purpureae,  nitidte ;  carpella  minutissima,  obtusa,  squamis 
multum  breviora,  viridescentia  vel  purpurascentia.  Flos  $  :  sepala 
eis  floris  masculini  similia  ;  petala  patula,  sepalis  similia  et  aequilonga 
vel  paullo  longiom ;  stamina  o  ;  squamce  eis  floris  masculini  similes, 
sepalis  et  petalis  paullo  longiores  ;  carpella  erecta,  lanceolata,  sepalis 
et  petalis  \-  vel  | -longiora,  viridia  vel  purpurea,  stylis  brevibus  strictis 
crassis  capitellatis  coronata. 

Hah.  Bbutan  :  mossy  rocks  at  13,000  feet  (Cooper,  no.  3517). 
I  have  seen  the  plant  at  Kew,  Edinburgh,  Glasnevin,  and  the  Bees 
Nursery  near  Chester.  The  description  is  taken  from  specimens 
which  flowered  at  Glasnevin  and  in  my  own  garden  in  1918, 

When  the  leaves  are  pseudo-ternate  the  plant  somewhat  resembles 
a  slender  8.  yunnanense  Franchet,  but  the  inflorescence  is  totally 
different. 

Section  Rhodiola,  Series  Crassipedes. 

Sedum  cbassipes  Wall.  var.  nov.  cholaense.  A  very  robust  and 
distinct  variety  was  received,  in  the  form  of  either  roots  or  seeds, 
from  Darjeeling  and  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  and  from  Lissadell 
Nursery.  All  appear  to  have  had  a  common  origin — the  Chola 
Valley,  East  Sikkira,  where  the  plant  was  collected  by  Cooper 
(no.  923).  The  unusual  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  plant,  coupled 
with  its  flowers,  wholly  green  save  for  their  conspicuous  crimson 
scales,  give  it  a  very  distinct  appearance. 

T3'po  robustior.  Caudex  12-18  (nee  6-8)  mm.  diametro.  In- 
forescentia  densior,  bracteis  longis  involucrata.  Folia  ad  40  (nee 
12-20)  mm.  longa,  4-5  (nee  1*5-3)  mm.  lata,  prope  inflorescentiam 
maxima.  Petala  erecta  vel  suberecta,  lineari-lanceolata,  obtusa, 
10  (nee  6)  mm.  longa,  sepalis  fere  duplo  longiora,  viridia  (nee 
lutescentia).  Stamina  petala  ajquantia,  antheris  viridescentibus 
(nee  lut«is).  Squamce  coccinea?  (nee  aurea.').  Carpella  gracilia. 
petalis  parum  longiora,  ad  12  (nee  9)  mm.  longa. 

Section  Seda  gejtuina. 

Sedum  dastphyllum  L.  var.  nov.  Suendermanni. 

S.  dasyphyllitm  is  a  variable  species,  especially  as  regards  size  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  hairiness.  I  have  grown  a  large  series  : 
apai-t  from  very  large  forms,  both  hairy  and  glabrous,  which  may  be 
placed  under  sub- var.  macrophj/llum  Kouy  &  Camus,  the  most  distinct 
is  a  plant  distributed  by  F.  Siindermann,  of  Lindau,  under  the  name 
S.  rivulare  (but  S.  rivulare  Boissier  = /S*.  melanantherum  DC,  a 
quite  different  i>lant).     It  was  collected  by  Siindermann  in  S2)ain — 
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I  believe  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  the  locality  is  nut  stated  in 
his  Catalogue  (for  1913),  and  the  finder  is  not  at  present  accessible. 
'J'his  form  is  so  distinct  that  it  deserves  varietal  rank.  It  is  well 
distinguished  by  its  densely  imbricate  leaves  and  abundant  very  large 
tluvvers,  which  in  diameter  are  Ig  times  that  of  the  type. 

Typo  major ;  folia  ramorum  sterilium  dense  imbricata,  obovata, 
apiee  obtuse  acutata,  basi  cuneata,  dense  glanduloso-hirsuta,  car- 
nosissima,  supra  plana  ;  inflorescentia  quam  in  typo  major,  ramosior ; 
iiores  ampli,  11  mm.  diametro,  petalis  5-7  (plerumque  6). 

The  plant  Howers  in  the  garden  in  late  July,  six  weeks  later  than 
the  type. 

Sei'ies  SpatTiulifolia. 

Sedum  rubrog'aucum,  sp.  nov.  Species  gregis  boreali-americani 
c\i\vLs  S.  spathuli folium  Hooker  typicum  est :  petalis  parte  inferiore 
adnatis  in  sectione  Gormania  (genere  Gormania  Britton)  i-eposita 
est.  Ab  G.  JVafsoni  Britton  inflorescentia  brevi  (nee  elongata), 
})etalis  ovatis  (nee  lanceolatis),  sepalis  6  mm.  (nee  2'5-3  mm.)  longis, 
&c.,  differt;  ab.  G.  obtusnta  Britton  {S.  obtusato  A.  Gray)  sepalis 
G  mm.  (nee  2  mm.)  longis,  petalis  ovatis  (nee  oblongo-lanceolatis  vel 
ovato-lanceolatis  I,  8-9  mm.  (nee  5-6  mm.)  longis,  &c. ;  ab  G.  Hollii 
Britton  foliis  glaucis  (nee  viridibus),  depresso-apiculatis  (nee  rotun- 
datis  nee  retusis),  sepalis  ovatis  (nee  oblongo-lanceolatis),  6  mm^ 
(nee  3  mm.)  longis,  petalis  ovatis  (nee  oblongo-lanceolatis),  &c.  ;  ab 
G.  debili  Britton  (»S'.  debili  S.  Wats.)  foliis  petiolatis  (nee  sessili- 
bus),  ovatis  (nee  lanceolatis  aeuminatis),  j-adnatis  (nee  psene  liberis)  ; 
ab  G.  oregana  {S.  oregano  Nutt.)  foliis  glaueis  (nee  viridibus), 
petalis  ovatis  (nee  lineari-lanceolatis  longe  aeuminatis) ;  ab  Sedo 
spathnlifolio  Hooker  petalis  ^-adnatis  (nee  liberis),  foliis  amplexi- 
caulibus,  &e. 

Herba  humilis,  perennis,  sempervirens,  atroviridis,  glauca,  rubro- 
tineta.  Radices  fibratte.  Caiiles  teretes,  juveniles  coccinei,  veteres 
nigri.  Rami  steriles  procumbentes,  jjarte  inferiore  nudi,  parte  supe- 
riore  rosulas  laxas  foliorum  ferentes  atque  ramulos  breves  axillares 
stoloniformes  emittentes.  Rami  floriferi  erecti,  ex  centro  rosularum 
orientes,  5-6  em.  alti.  Folia  opposita  (nonnunquam  alterna),  glauca, 
carnosissima,  breviter  petiolata,  circa  2  cm.  longa,  "8  cm.  lat;i,  "5  cm. 
crassa ;  lamina  obovata,  apice  rotundata  depresso-apieulata,  supra 
plana  vel  eoncava,  marginibus  anterioribus  distinctis  in  apiculum 
conjunctis,  subtus  multum  convexa ;  petiolus  brevis,  basi  latus, 
amplexicaulis,  non  calcaratus.  InJI orescent ia  paucifiora,  pedicellis 
flores  vix  aequantibus.  Flores  subnutantes,  aurei,  1*5  cm.  diametro. 
Sepala  ereeta,  carnosissima,  basi  libera,  ovata,  subacuta,  5-Q  mm. 
longa,  viridia.  Petala  aurea,  1  cm.  longa,  parte  inferiore  cuneata 
ereeta,  parte  superiore  ovato-oblonga,  ereeto-patentia,  apice  apiculata 
vel  obtusa,  parte  quarta  inferiore  adnata.  <S?«/«//m  petala  a?quantia, 
filamentis  viridibus,  antheris  aureis.  Squamce  multum  latiores  quam 
longiores,  flavescentes.  Carpella  stamina  ajquantia,  ereeta,  longa, 
gracilia,  viridia,  stylis  brevissimis  coronata. 

Hab.  California  :  Short  Trail,  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.     The  plant 
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was  collected  and  forwarded  alive  hj  Prof.  H.  M.  Hall  in  June, 
1915,  and  flowered  in  the  following  year.  The  group  to  which  it 
belongs  has  a  well-marked  N.  W.  American  range. 

Sedum  anoicum,  sp.  no  v.  Sedum  S.  sjxithulifolio  Hooker  et 
S.  yosemitensi  Britton  et  speciebus  nonnullis  generis  Gormanice 
Britton  caule  foliisque  siniili^  ;  folia  eis  S.  (  GormanicB)  orf^ff^n' Nuttall 
persimilia  :  sed  species  tres  indicatae  luteiflora?  sunt,  htec  albiflora. 
8.  anoicum  foliorum  glabrorum  spathulatorum  pallide  viridium  rosulis, 
intlorescentia  laxa  glanduloso-pilosa,  floribus  albis  longe  pedicellatis, 
facile  distinguendum. 

Herha  huniilis,  repens,  perennis,  sempervirens,  pallide  viridis. 
Bodices  Hbratse.  Laules  graciles  ;  rami  breves,  2-7  cm.  longi,  glabri, 
diffusi,  foliosi,  apice  rosulas  laxas  foliorum  majurum  et  radices 
edentes ;  rosulte  apice  caulem  tlorifermn,  basi  ramos  breves  axillares 
diifusos  steriles  emittentes.  Caules  floriferi  erecti  vel  adscendentes, 
graciles.  7-10  cm.  alti,  sparse  foliosi,  glanduloso-pilosi.  i^oZ/ff  alterna, 
ea  rosularum  glabra,  carnosa,  supra  plana,  subtus  subplana,  basi 
cuneata  vel  attenuato-cuneata,  sessilia,  lucida,  l'o-2"5  cm.  longa, 
7-10  mm.  lata  ;  ea  ramorum  sterilium  sub  rosulis  glabra,  eis  rosulanini 
similia  sed  minora,  percarnosa  vel  etiam  subteretia ;  ea  ramorum 
floriferorum  eis  sub  rosulis  consimilia,  sed  glanduloso-pubescentia, 
distantiora,  sursum  In  bracteas  minutas  decrescentia.  hi^orescentia 
paniculata,  laxissima,  glanduloso-pubeseens,  6-12  flores  longipedi- 
cillatos  ferens ;  pedicelli  12-21  mm.  longi  ante  anthesin  decurvati ; 
bracteie  paucaj,  minutse.  Flores  albi,  1  cm.  diametro.  Sepctla 
carnosissima,  ovato-oblonga,  subacuta,  3  mm.  longa,  fere  ad  basim 
libera,  viridia,  nibropunctata,  supra  plana,  glabra,  subtus  perconvexa, 
glanduloso-pubescentia.  Petala  oblongo-ovata  vel  oblongo-obovata, 
obtusa,  6  mm.  longa,  3  mm.  lata,  ad  basim  suberecta,  supra  patentia, 
post  ajjicem  apiculum  ferentia,  dorso  carina  glanduloso-pubescente 
praidita.  Sfavana  alba,  petalis  paullo  brevioi-a,  filamentis  supra 
attenuatis.  Squamee  duplo  longiores  quam  latiores,  albescentes,  apice 
truncata;,  retusaj.  Carpella  erecta,  oblonga,  flavo-alba,  in  stvlos 
breves  erectos  abrupte  contracta. 

This  distinct  little  plant  is  named  the  "  Homeless  Sedum," 
because  1  have  failed  to  discover  definitely  its  country  of  origin. 
I  received  it  along  with  other  stonecrops  from  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Murra}^  Hornibrook  of  Abbeyleix,  Queen's  County,  who  cannot 
su])])ly  its  history.  Mr.  Hornibrook  has  imported  many  plants  from 
Britisli  Columbia,  and  as  the  affinities  of  the  present  Sedum  are 
entirely  with  species  of  western  Noilh  America,  there  is  a  strong 
presunijjtion  that  it  belongs  to  the  area  mentioned. 

Perhaps  most  nearly  related  to  *S'.  Wootoni  Britton,  from  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  which  agrees  in  its  s])athulate  leaves,  stems 
glabrous  below  and  pubcrulous  above,  and  white  llowers  ;  but  in  that 
species  the  leaves  are  only  half  as  long  as  in  the  present  plant,  the 
upper  leaves  are  acute  or  acuminate  (not  blunt),  the  sepals  narrowly 
oblong  Oiot  broadly  ovate),  and  the  jjetals  oblanceolate  acute  (not 
elliptic  blunt). 
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Series  Japonica. 

Sediiin  Mairei,  sp.  nov.  Species  sinensis,  ^.  Alfredi  Hance  eon- 
sanguinea,  /S'.  Someni  R.  Hamet  quippiam  similis  ;  ab  affinibus  foliis 
ampli.s  sessilibus  integris  obovatis,  petalis  ovatis  acuminatis  sepala 
apiculata  papilloso-marginata  paullo  vel  haudsuperantibus,  distinguitur. 

Herba  perennis  (vel  fortasse  biennis  ?),  glabra,  subdecidua.  Ra- 
dices tibratae.  Caules  ramosi,  decumbeiites  vel  adscendentes,  nitidi. 
brunneo-purpm-ei ;  rami  steriles  breves  (o-lO  em.),  infra  nudi,  apice 
folia  rosulata  ferentes;  i-ami  floriferi  15-25  cm.  alti,  basi  ramosi, 
ramoi-um  parte  inferiore  foliis  emarcidis  membranaceis  albis,  parte 
su])eriore  foliis  vivis  obtecta.  Folia  ramorum  sterilium  rosulata, 
alterna,  sessilia,  carnosa,  plana,  Integra,  oblongo-obovata,  basi  lata  sed 
vix  amplexicavdia.  apice  rotundata  vel  obtusa,  ad  2'5  cm.  longa,  1"2  cm. 
lata ;  ramormu  tloriferorum  folia  dimidio  minora,  obovata,  sessilia, 
margin ibus  mammilla tis,  sm'sura  in  bracteas  similes  deci-escentia. 
CymcB  terminales,  trichotomae,  2*5-5  cm.  diameti-o,  satis  laxae,  ramis 
dichiitomis  erecto-patenfibus,  flore  infimo  brevi-pedicellato,  reliquis 
sessilibus.  Flores  o-meri,  satis  parvi,  (3-10  mm.  diametro,  virides- 
centi-lutei.  Sepala  insequalia,  obovato-oblonga,  apiculata,  marginibus 
mammillatis  et  ssepe  purpureo-punctatis,  breviter  calcarata,  petalis 
panim  breviora  vel  longiora,  viridia,  3-5  mm.  longa,  1  mm.  lata. 
Petala  ovata,  acmuinata,  patentia,  4'5  mm.  longa,  2  mm.  lata,  lutea. 
Stamina  10,  petalis  breviom,  3  mm.  longa,  lutea,  infra  petalis  breviter 
adnata.  Squamce  parvae,  parte  inferiore  anguste  lineares,  parte  supe- 
riore  paene  cordatae,  viridescentes.  Garpella  erecta,  3'o  mm.  longa, 
viridescentia,  in  stylos  breves  attenuata,  stigmatibus  capitellatis. 

Hub.  Yunnan,  liaised  at  Glasnevin  in  1916  from  seed  sent  by 
Rev.  E.  E.  Maire  from  Tong-Tcbouan,  2900  metres,  in  1915.  The 
plants  flowered,  one  in  October,  1916,  and  the  rest  in  August,  1917. 
They  died  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  but  I  think  this  was  probably  due 
to  over-flowering  rather  than  to  a  natural  biennial  duration  of  the 
plant. 

From  the  other  species  of  Sedum  of  the  large  series  Japonica 
which  liave  also  relatively  broad  leaves  (ovate  or  spathulate)  and 
yellow  flowers,  S.  Mairei  may  be  distinguished  as  follows: — 

S.  Alfredi  Hance  has  ligulate  (not  ovate)  petals  three  times  (not 
slight!}')  longei'  than  the  sepals,  rotund-truncate  (not  cordate-stipitate) 
scales,  and  carpels  connate  half  way  up  (not  nearly  free). 

S.  Dugueyi  R.  Hamet  is  a  minute  plant  with  tiny  crowded  ovate- 
deltoid  leaves. 

»S'.  Giajai  R.  Hamet  is  a  small  hairy  plant,  with  leaves  only  ^  inch 
long. 

S.  Moroti  R.  Hamet  has  blunt  spurred  obovate  sepals,  oblong- 
linear  petals,  terete  scales. 

S.  Schoenlandi  R.  Hamet  is  easily  separated  by  its  hairy  leaves, 
racemose  inflorescence,  and  the  presence  of  only  five  stamens. 

S.  Someni  R.  Hamet  has  only  five  stamens,  and  is  described  as 
annual.  In  some  respects  it  appears  to  resemble  »S'.  j\[airei,  but  it  has 
sepals  entire  and  very  obtuse  at  the  apex  (not  papillate-margined  and 
apiculate),  petals  "  subsemioblong  "  subactate,  widest  above  the  middle 
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(not  ovate,  acuminate,  widest  one-third  way  up),  and  scales  with  tlie 
limb  twice  as  broad  as  long  (not  as  broad  as  long). 

S.  Esquirolii  Leveille  and  S.  viscosum  Praeger  are  hairy  plants 
with  long-stalked  leaves  and  flowers. 

Sedum  triphyllum,  sp.  nov.  Species  sinensis  sectionis  Joponicce 
Maximowicz,  ramis  sterilibus  longis,  ramis  floriferis  brevibus,  foliis 
oblongo-oblaneeolatis  obtusis,  inflorescentia  cymosa  densa  pei-foliosa, 
sepalis  spathulatis  vel  lineari-spathidatis,  squamis  planis,  ab  speciebus 
aliis  ternato-foliatis  sectionis  ejus  distinguenda. 

Herba  glabra  perennis  sempervirens,  late  repens,  e  nodis  radices 
copiose  emittens.  Bami  steriles  15-22  cm.  longi,  foliosi,  apicibus 
adscendentibus.  Rami  fioriferi  ramis  sterilibus  similes  sed  breviores 
vel  baud  altiores,  simplices,  foliosi,  in  parte  superiore  dense  mammil- 
lati.  Folia  ramorum  sterilium  ternata,  internodia  aequantia  vel 
superantia,  integra,  oblongo-oblanceolata,  infra  attenuata,  subpetiolata, 
apice  rotundata,  plana,  subcarnosa,  marginibus  mammillatis,  pulchre 
viridia,  subtus  pallida,  15-20  mm.  longa,  4  mm.  lata,  parte  inferiore 
erecta,  parte  superiore  patentia  ;  ealcar  obtusura,  plerumque  deltoideum, 
nonnunquam  bifldum ;  ramorum  floriferorum  folia  eis  ramorum  stei-i- 
lium  similia,  superiora  sfepe  alterna.  Injiorescentia  terminalis,  per- 
foliosa,  densa,  plana,  3-5  cm.  diametro,  e  ramis  dichotomis  ti-ibus 
composita,  flore  indmo  breviter  pedicellato,  floribus  reliquis  subses- 
silibus  vel  sessilibus ;  bractere  coarctatsB,  amplae,  foliis  similes,  calcaratte, 
marginibus  mammillatis.  Flores  lutei,  16  mm.  diametro.  Sepala 
in;equalia,  obtusissima,  fere  ad  imum  libera,  obtuse  calcarata,  majora 
spathulata,  7  mm.  longa,  minora  spathulato-linearia,  4  mm.  longa. 
Peiala  lineari-lanceolata,  acutiuscula,  9  mm.  longa,  2  mm.  lata, 
apicibus  cucuUatis.  Stamina  10,  petalis  paullo  breviora,  8  mm.  longa, 
epipetalina  infra  medium  jjetalorum  inserta,  antheris  aureo-rubris. 
Squamce  parvse,  quadratse,  aureaj.  Carpella  gracilia,  erecta,  virides- 
centi-lutea,  7  mm.  longa,  stylis  gracilibus. 

Hah.  Yunnan.  Raised  from  seed  collected  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Maire, 
on  "  rochers  a  mi-mont,  altitude  2990  metres,"  near  Tong-tchouan, 
in  191'.  Flowered  at  Glasnevin  and  in  my  own  srarden  in  Auarust, 
1917.  ^  ^  «      . 

Related  to  *S^.  sarmentosum  Bunge,  8.  lineare  Thunb.,  and 
S.  Chauveavdi  R.  Hamet,  all  of  which  have  also  ternate  leaves. 
From  the  two  first  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  blunt  leaves  broadest 
near  the  apex,  its  copious  axillary  rootlets,  its  dense,  very  leafy  inilor- 
e.scence,  and  blunt  broad-tipped  sepals.  It  comes  near*S.  Chouiwaudi, 
but  that  i)lant  lias  tall  (12-18  cm.)  erect  flowering  shoots  (not  short, 
ascending),  short  (3-G  cm.)  barren  shoots  (not  long,  18-22  cm.) 
smaller  leaves,  those  of  barren  shoots  about  10x3  nun.,  of  fertile 
shoots  about  9x35  mm.  (not  all  similar  and  about  15-20x4  nun.). 
In  S.  triphi/llum,  moreover,  ihe  flower-stems  are  densely  mannnillate 
(a  character  not  mentioned  in  llamet's  full  description  of  Chau- 
'veaudi),  and  the  scales  are  flat  (not  subterete). 

Sedum  variicolor,  sp.  nov.  Species  sinensis  caulibus  perennibus 
brevibus  erectis  vel  ]irocumbentibus  crassis,  foliis  planis  integris 
oblongo-s])athulatis    deciduis,    fl()ril)us    pulchre    aureis    conspicuis    in 
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cj'inas    latas   laxas   dispositis,   carpellis   margine   interiore   concavis, 
distinguenda. 

Herba  glabra,  decidua,  perennis.  Caudex  crassus,  brevissimus, 
inferne  radices  fibrosas  robustas  superne  caules  multos  emittens. 
Caules  perennes,  circ.  15  cm.  longi,  erecti  vel  diffusi  vel  procurabentes, 
minute  tuberculati,  circa  5  mm.  crassi,  inferne  nudi  atrobrunnei, 
ramos  breves  patentes  foliosos  steriles  et  floriferos  consimiles  emit- 
tentes.  Folia  alterna,  nonnunquam  subternata,  subconferta,  sessilia, 
plana,  carnosa,  Integra,  glabra,  spathulata  vel  late  oblanceolata,  2  cm. 
longa,  'G  cm.  lata,  basi  cuneata,  calcarata,  apice  obtusa  vel  subapicu- 
lata ;  calcar  breve,  trmicatum.  Infiorescentia  plana,  5-7*5  cm.  lata, 
ramis  tribus  patentibus  plerumque  dichotomis  minute  mammillatis. 
BracfecB  inferiores  foliis  similes,  superiores  lineares.  Flores  1"5  cm. 
diametro,  aurei,  infimus  pedicellum  ajquans,  cseteri  subsessiles  vel 
sessiles.  Sepala  foliis  similia,  valde  inajqualia,  deltoidea  vel  oblongo- 
linearia  vel  oblongo-lanceolata  vel  oblongo-spathulata,  obtusa,  3-10  mm. 
longa,  carnosa,  fere  ad  imum  libera,  non  calcarata,  pallide  viridia 
Pefala  ovata  acuminata,  vel  lanceolata,  7"5  mm.  longa,  patentia,  pulchre 
aurea,  mucronem  brevem  post  apicem  ferentia.  Stamina  petalis  paullo 
breviora,  crecto-patentia,  filamentis  aureis  sursum  angustatis,  antheris 
rubescentibus.  ^'2?«««^ce  quadra tse,  subretusae,  pallide  aurese.  Carpella 
gracilia,  stamina  eequantia,  pallide  aurea,  primo  erecta,  margine  interna 
concava  stylisque  contiguis,  postea  divergentia ;  styli  longi,  graciles. 
Fructiis  stellatus,  1  cm.  diametro. 

Hah.  Yunnan.  Raised  from  seed  sent  in  1915  by  Eev.  E.  E. 
Maire  from  Tong-tchouan,  labelled  "  Eboullis  des  rochers  des  pics, 
altitude  2800  metres." 

The  flowers  of  the  batch  of  plants  raised  showed  a  variety  of 
colour  unusual  in  Sedum.  The  petals  varied  from  pale  straw- yellow 
to  deep  orange,  and  in  some  the  stamens  and  inner  face  of  the  carpels 
were  crimson,  and  the  scales  flushed  with  red.  The  plant  takes  its 
name  from  tliis  circumstance. 

Section  Semperyivoides,  Series  Sempervivoides  sensu  stricto. 

Sedum  indicum  A.  Hamet  (Crassula  indica  Decne  ;  Sedum  pani- 
culatum  Wall.).  A  packet  of  seed  sent  in  1915  by  Pere  E.  E. 
Maire  produced  a  crop  of  Sempervivum-like  plants  which  displayed 
great  variation  in  all  their  parts — leaves,  stem,  inflorescence,  and  all 
portions  of  the  flower — as  regards  form,  texture,  and  colour.  The 
range  of  variation  was  greater,  for  instance,  than  that  found  among 
the  British  fruticose  Kubi ;  but  nevertheless  it  seems  best  to  retain 
all  under  S.  indiciim  as  variants  of  a  single  polymorphic  species, 
bestowing  varietal  rank  on  the  mc  st  distinct  undescribed  departure 
from  what  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 

The  species  is  a  biennial,  producing  in  the  first  year  a  leaf-rosette 
closely  resembling  those  of  some  of  the  European  Sempervivums 
(and  found  occasionally  among  Sedums,  as  in  >S'.  sempervivoides 
Fisch.  and  its  allies  from  the  Caucasus  region,  and  S.  orichalcnm 
W.  W.  Sm.  from  Yunnan).  From  the  centre  of  the  rosette  is  pro- 
duced in  the  second  year  a  leafy  sinq^le  or  branched  flower-stem 
bearino'  a  lar^e  paniculate  inflorescence  of  small  whitish  or  reddish 
flowers,  with  five  erect  free  petals  and  live  stamens. 
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No  diagnosis  is  attached  to  Walllch's  name  {List,  no.  7227). 
Decaisne's  description  (in  Jacquemont's  Voyage  dans  Vlnde,  iv.  61) 
is  tolerably  full,  and  most  of  the  diied  specimens  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  agree  fairly  satisfactorily  with  it.  The 
majority  of  the  plants  raised  from  Maire's  seed  may  be  referred  to 
the  same  form,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type — plant  glabrous, 
i-osettes  lax,  leaves  flat,  alternate,  spathulate,  acuminate,  stem  4-10 
inches.  The  only  differences  of  any  moment  between  my  series  of 
the  typical  plant  and  Decaisne's  description  ai-e  that  he  describes  the 
petals  as  lanceolate,  subattenuate,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals, 
and  his  figure  shows  a  campanulate  tlower  with  the  tips  of  the  petals 
tapering  and  erect ;  in  my  series  the  petals  were  oblong  or  oblong- 
lanceolate  with  recurved  tips,  and  the  flowers  resembled  in  shape  those 
of  the  lil^^-of-the-valley.  C.  B.  Clarke's  descrijjtion  (Fl.  Brit.  Ind.  ii. 
413)  is  very  short ;  he  describes  the  petals  as  "  dull  rose,  scarcely 
twice  the  sepals." 

The  tips  of  the  petals  are  erect  in  bud,  and  also  after  flowering, 
and  tend  to  assume  that  position  in  drying  ;  this  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  absence  in  all  the  descriptions  of  reference  to  their  character- 
istic reflexed  habit.  A  peculiar  thickening  on  the  up])er  part  of  the 
face  of  the  fleshy  petals  is  likewise  undescribed,  doubtless  because  in 
dried  specimens  it  is  obscure.  This  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  type 
as  represented  b}^  Maire's  plants.  In  longitudinal  section  the  S-shaped 
petal  is  seen  to  inci'ease  in  thickness  from  the  tip  to  half  way  down, 
when  it  contracts  abruptly  to  about  one-third  of  its  maximum  thick- 
ness, and  continues  so  to  the  base,  the  scale  occupying  the  hollow 
thus  formed.  In  front  view  the  thickened  portion  shows  a  bluntly 
bilobed  lower  edge. 

Two  varieties  have  been  described — A'ar.  Forresti  R.  Hamet  (in 
Notes  E.  Bot.  Gard.  Edinb.  v.  115  ;  type  in  Herb.  Edinb.),  a  tall 
green  plant  with  very  broad  ovate-suborbicular  acute  leaves,  of  which 
all  but  the  uppermost  are  opposite;  and  \&r.  i/inin a 77 piisr  R.  Hamet 
(in  Journ.  de  Bot.  x.  284 — Grassula  yiinnanensis  Franchet)  a  densely 
hairy  form  with  mucronate  leaves.  A  number  of  Maire's  seedlings 
are  referable  to  this  latter  variety,  of  which  I  am  able  to  amplify  tlie 
description  ;  it  is  a  noteworthy  form,  almost  worthy  of  specific  rank. 
Franehet  separated  it  from  Crassnla  indica  Decne  mainly  on  account 
of  its  general  pilosity  and  its  mucronate  leaves.  In  my  plants  the 
size  of  stem,  leaf,  and  inflorescence  was  much  less  than  in  my  plants 
of  the  type  (Franchet  says  "Port  at  dimensions  do  0.  indicn'"). 
The  leaves  were  very  thick,  being  so  convex  on  Ihc  under  side  that  the 
bivadtli  was  only  from  once  to  twice  the  thickness,  not  three  to  four 
times  the  thickness  as  in  the  tyjie.  Flowers  i-ather  larger  than  in 
type,  calyx  narrower,  petals  more  erect  at  base,  so  that  the  corolla  is 
narrower,  and  less  rellexed  at  apex,  making  the  whole  petal  much 
straighter ;  the  peculiar  thickening  of  the  upjjer  half  of  the  jxtal, 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  type,  is  quite  absent.  The  whole 
])lant,  as  stated  by  Franchet,  is  shortly  ])ilose,  even  to  the  backs  of 
the  j)etals. 

Another  form  deserving  of  varietal  rank  appeared  in  some  numbers 
among  the  plants  grown  from   Maire's  seed.      'J'his  was  very  unii'oiiu 
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in  character,  forming  dense  glaucous  (not  lax  glabrous)  rosettes 
closely  resembling  those  of  Sempen-ivum  calcareuia  Jord.  and  very 
short"  Ho wer-stems,  and  having  different  petals.  It  may  be  detlned  as 
follows  : — 

Var.  DENSIROSULATUM,  var.  nov.  Bosulce  densie,  duplo  latiores 
quam  longiores.  Folia  quam  in  typo  minora  (circa  25  mm.  longa, 
8  mm.  lata,  8-5  mm.  crassa),  spathulata,  acuminata,  valde  glauca, 
apice  purpurea.  Caulis  bi-evior  (5-7-5  cm.)  a  basiramosus.  InHores- 
ceiitia  congesta,  rotundata,  5  cm.  longa,  5  cm.  lata.  Petala  rectiora, 
parte  superiore  minus  incrassata.     Squamcs  angustiores. 

In  this  variet}'  the  rosettes  are  formed  of  twice  at  many  leaves  as 
in  the  tvpe  (in  which,  moreover,  the  breadth  of  the  rosettes  is  usually 
no  greater  tlvdn  the  length).  This  and  the  marked  glaucescence  of 
the  purple-tipped  leaves  give  the  plant  a  very  distinct  appearance. 

Series   Cepcea  sensu  stricto. 

Sedum  viscosuin,  sp.  nov.  Species  sinensis  annua  vel  biennis, 
caulibus,  foliis,  bracteis,  pedieellis,  sepalis,  petalis,  carpellis  pilis 
glindulosis  viscosis  dense  obsitis  insignis.  Etiam  foliis  planis  integris 
obovato-rhomboideis  petiolatis,  atque  lloribus  longe  petiolatis  distin- 
guitur. 

Herba  annua  (vel  biennis),  mollis,  pilosa,  viscosissima.  Cauliit 
erectus,  gracilis,  sanguineus,  10-20  cm.  altus,  ramosissimus,  ramis 
axillaribus  adscendentibus,  juventute  brevissimus,  foliis  rosulatis 
obsitus.  Folia  alterna,  ])lana,  internodia  jequantia  aut  supei~antia, 
mollia,  carnosa,  supra  et  subtus  a'qualiter  glanduloso-pilosa,  petiolata  ; 
petiolus  linearis,  6  mm.  longus  ;  lamina  obovato-rhomboidea,  obtusa, 
8  mm.  longa,  6  mm.  lata,  apice  puncto  parvo  purpureo  ornata. 
Flares  plurimi,  pedicellati,  foliis  suboppositi,  raro  axillares,  aurei  ; 
pedicelli  gracillimi,  ad  12  mm.  longi.  Sfipala  lanceolata,  acuta,  dorso 
glanduloso-pilosa,  viridia,  carnosa,  in  calcar  non  producta,  2"5  mm. 
longa,  1  mm.  lata.  Petala  lineari-lanceolata,  acuta,  5-5"5  mm. 
longa,  1"5  mm.  lata,  supra  aurea,  glabra,  subtus  glanduloso-pilosa, 
viridescentia,  purpureo-punctata,  post  anthesin  erecta,  persistentia. 
Stamina  10,  aurea,  3-5-4  mm.  longa.  Sguamce  parvsB,  late  cuneatie, 
minute  emarginatie,  pallide  luteje.  Carpella  gracilia,  erecta,  oblonga, 
glanduloso-pilosa,  luteovh'idia,  basi  ipso  connata,  stamina  ajquantia, 
stvlis  gracilibus  glabris  coronata. 

Seed  received  from  Pere  E.  E.  Maire  from  Yunnan,  its  habitat 
being  "  murs  humides,  ombrages,  de  Kin-tchong-chan,  alt.  2990  m." 
The  plant  Howered  at  Kew,  Glasnevin,  and  in  my  own  garden  in  191G 
and  1917,  behaving  often  as  a  biennial,  but  very  likely  normally 
annual  in  duration.  In  its  short  life-period,  habit,  liairiness,  stalked 
Hat  leaves  and  long-sfcilked  flowers  it  agrees  with  a  number  of  Chinese 
species — mostly  white-Howered— which  group  themselves  round  the 
European  <S'.  Cepcea  L.  Such  are  <S'.  ilryinarioide>i  Hance,  S.  Jilipes 
Hemsley,  H.  Silvesfrii  Pampanini.  In  many  respects  S.  viscosum 
resembles  the  small  northern  race  of  the  variable  S.  drjpnarinides  as 
descrilu'dby  Maximowicz  (Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersbourg  x.xix.  155),  but 
it   differs   in    its   inflorescence  not    bifiil,    flowei's  more  than  twice  as 
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large,  bright  yellow  patent  (not  campanulate)  corolla,  nearly  erect 
(not  stellate  divergent)  fruit;  and  all  the  parts  of  the  plant  are 
opaque,  firm  and  stiff  when  dried,  not  lax  and  pellucid.  It  comes 
near  S.  stellar icBfol ium  Franchet,  which  R.  Hamet  treats  as  a  variety 
of  8.  drymarloides,  and  which  may  be  the  northern  race  of  that 
species  referred  to  by  Maximowicz.  These  two  plants  agree  with  each 
other,  and  differ  from  S.  viscosum,  in  their  very  small  flowers — 

dryraarioides Sepal  1'5  mm.  long.     Petal  3'5  mm.  long. 

stellariajfolium  ...         ,,     I'O     ,,        ,,  ,,     3'0     „        „ 

viscosum    ,,     25     ,,        „  „  5  "0-5  "5  ,, 

S.  stellarieefolium  also  appears  to  have  the  white  or  whitish  flowers 
of  S.  drymarioides,  very  different  from  the  bright  yellow,  persistent 
in  dried  specimens,  of  S.  viscosum. 

S.  viscosum  is  also  clearly  closely  allied  to  >S^.  Esquirolii  Leveille, 
and  S.  Bodinieri  Leveille  &  Vaniot  from  Kouy-Teheou,  &c.,  two 
species  quite  inadequately^  described.  But  S.  Esquirolii  is  stated  to 
possess  a  simple  (not  much  branched)  stem,  curved  (not  erect  and 
thickened  with  the  scars  of  the  rosette  leaves  at  the  base)  ;  lamina? 
equalling  (not  twice  as  long  as)  the  petioles,  and  petals  four  times 
(not  two  to  two  and  a  half  times)  the  sepals  and  the  elongate  st\'les. 
S.  Bodinieri  is  not  described  at  all :  only  the  differences  between  it 
and  S.  drymarioides  are  given  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  compare  it 
with  any  other  species. 

It  is  clear  that  in  drymarioides,  stellariaefolitim,  viscosum, 
Esquirolii  and  Bodinieri,  we  have  a  group  of  closely-allied  forms, 
perhaps  best  treated  as  races  of  a  single  polymorphic  species,  perhaps 
surticiently  distinct  to  be  ranked  as  several  species.  Access  to  copious 
material  alone  will  decide  their  relationships. 

A  specimen  in  the  National  Herbarium,  Dublin,  labelled  S.  dry- 
marioides and  collected  in  Hupeh  by  A.  Henry  (no.  3709)  is  clearly 
referable  to  S.  viscosum. 


,  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

LXXIV.  Baxter's  '  British  Phaenogamous  Botany.' 

William  Baxter  (1787-1871),  as  a  capable  and  energetic  young 
Scotchman,  was  appointed  head-gardener  or  curator  at  the  Oxford 
Botiinic  Garden  in  1813,  when  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  received 
a  small  emolument  from  the  University  and  lived  in  a  small  cottage 
(since  enlarged)  in  the  Gardens.  He  had  the  assistance  of  three 
labourers,  and  only  the  barest  apologies  for  greenhouses  ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  (Jarden  at  this  time  is  figured  in  Mr.  Giinther's  Oxford 
Gardens,  p.  152.  Much  can  be  done  with  enthusiasm  and  five  acres 
of  land,  and  Baxter  managed  to  grow  from  4000-5000  species  of 
plants,  though  the  work  was  often  hoart-beaking,  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  equipment,  and  the  possibility  of  the  garden  being 
largely    submerged    in    fiuod-time.       In    such    damp    and    mildewed 
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environment  Baxter  took  particular  interest  in  mosses  and  fungus 
diseases  ;  he  was  made  an  Associate  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  18 17  : 
liis  Stirpes  Cryptogavice  Oxoniensis  was  issued  in  1825. 

Oxford  Botany  at  this  time  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  :  Dr.  H.  Williams, 
who  occupied  the  Chair  in  succession  to  Sibthorp,  was  also  Kadcliffe 
Librarian  ;  nothing  is  known  of  his  botanical  attainments  ;  the  only 
accommodation  at  the  Gardens  consisted  of  a  building,  originally 
built  for  a  conservatory,  in  the  oldest  sense  of  the  term,  and  still 
utilized  as  the  Botanic  Library.  At  that  time  it  contained  the 
herbarium  and  the  books  of  Sherard,  Dillenius,  and  Sibthorp,  and 
also  functioned  as  lecture-room  when  there  were  any  classes.  What 
practical  instruction  there  was  was  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  Baxter, 
and  given  orally  and  informally.  Access  to  a  good  collection  of  all 
the  older  literature  was  an  es.sential  factor  in  Baxter's  success,  and 
after  twenty  years  of  uphill  labour  he  conceived  the  idea  of  himself 
publishing  a  work  on  floral  types,  which  would  serve  the  purpose  of  an 
elementary  introduction  to  the  systematic  botany  of  the  day  ;  this  to 
be  issued  on  the  lines  of  the  subscription  works,  of  the  "coloured  plate 
and  one  sheet  of  text "  pattern,  as  seen  in  many  standard  works  of  the 
period,  produced — like  the  Botanical  Magazine — for  "  ladies,  gentle- 
men, and  gardeners  " ;  the  work  to  be  carried  out  by  local  talent,  and 
produced  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

A  trial  part  was  issued  as  a  prospectus  in  May,  1832,  soliciting 
subscribers  ;  it  contained  two  plates  {Fritillaria  and  Tiilipa)  with  no 
text,  but  with  some  letterpress  on  the  cover :  this  part  is  curiously 
reviewed  as  the  real  thing  in  Paxton's  Hort.  Reg.  i.  p.  655  (1832). 
The  price  was  to  be  a  shilling  coloured  and  sixpence  plain :  and  the 
work  was  designed  to  run  to  two  volumes  on  "Elementary  Types," 
two  on  Oxford  genera,  and  two  on  the  remaining  genera  of  the  British 
Flora,  at  an  estimate  of  500  or  so.  The  labour  of  getting  drawings 
in  hand  proceeded  throughout  the  summer  of  1832,  and  the  first  full 
parts  were  issued  in  September :  each  part  was  to  contain  four  plates, 
with  sheets  of  text,  filled  on  both  sides — and  the  work  to  continue 
steadily  at  the  rate  of  a  part  per  month.  The  issue  was  continued  on 
these  lines,  and  maintained  with  uniform  output  to  the  end  of  the 
series — ten  years  later ;  the  total  expenses  averaged  £300  each  year. 
The  cover  was  inscribed  : — "  British  Flowering  Plants,  drawn  from 
Nature,  and  engraved  under  the  direction  of  William  Baxter, 
A.L.8..  F.H.S.,  etc..  Curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.^'' 

The  first  plate  was  the  Fritillary,  abiuidant  and  well-known  as 
"  Snakes'  Heads  "  at  Oxford,  which  with  the  second  plate,  the  Yellow 
Wild  Tulip,  are  still  admirably  adapted  as  the  simplest  types  of  floral 
organization  for  a  beginner  to  stud}- :  the  other  two  plates  represented 
the  Avens  and  the  Sweet  Violet.  The  first  plates  were  not  particu- 
larly well-drawn,  and  were  poorly  coloured  ;  in  fact,  the  plain  copies 
of  the  earlier  figures  are  more  satisfactory  than  the  coloured  ones  ; 
but  essential  details  were  figured  sej)anitely,  and  the  text  was  collated 
from  the  general  run  of  contemporary  floras  (Smith,  Curtis,  Hooker, 
Withering,  etc.)  without  any  special  originality  beyond  local  records 
and  stations. 

At  a  later  date  (1837)  the  covers  were  inscribed  : — "  Figures  and 
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Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  British  Flowering  Plants,  with  the 
Specified  English  Names,  Linnseau  Class  and  Order,  Natural  Order, 
Generic  and  Specific  Characters,  and  References  to  the  most  |X)pular 
Botanical  Works,  Localities,  Time  of  Flowering,  and  Dissections 
showing  the  essential  characters.  Wilham  Baxter,  F.H.S.,  A.L. 
and  M.B.S."  This  applies  to  the  extension  beyond  the  first  two 
volumes  ;  and  the  price  (possibly  increased  to  other  than  the  original 
subscribers)  is  given  as,  coloured  1/6,  plain  1/-  (Loudon's  Card. 
Mag.  iii.  p.  606.) 

After  the  issue  of  twenty  numbers,  comprising  eighty  plates,  by 
March  1834?,  these  parts  were  issued  as  a  completed  volume,  to  which 
a  preface  (dated  Feb.  25,  1831)  is  appended,  explaining  the  object 
and  scope  of  the  work,  and  expressing  gratitude  for  support  already 
experienced.  The  full  titlepage  is  now  headed  :--"  5/v7is/i  Phaeiw- 
gamous  Botany^  or  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  British 
Flowering  Plants,  by  W.  Baxter,  A.L.S.,  F.H.S.,  <tc..  Curator  of  the 
Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford  (Parker)  ;  Published  by  the  Author." 
(The  term  Pharnogamous  (cf.  LindW's  Synopsis  (1828)  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  his  previous  issue  of  Grgptogamce  Oxoniensis.) 

The  plates  in  the  first  volume  are  mostly  rather  poor  ;  the  majority 
are  neither  signed  nor  dated,  and  the  work  was  distinctly  an  amateur 
production.  The  first  plate  dated  is  Jan.  1833 ;  some  of  the  earlier 
figures  were  touched  up,  revised,  dated,  and  sometimes  redrawn  in 
later  reprints,  and  so  appear  in  the  comjjleted  volumes,  the  revised 
ones  being  dated  1833.  It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Daubeny  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Botany  on  Feb.  8th,  1834,  and  botanical 
matters  began  immediately  to  improve ;  bvxt  whatever  assistance 
Baxter  may  have  had  subsequently,  he  had  got  started  and  well  on 
with  the  work,  on  his  original  lines,  entirely  on  his  own  initiative. 
The  financial  side  of  the  venture  was  in  the  hands  of  Parker,  the  well- 
known  Oxford  bookseller,  who  also  attended  to  the  disposal  of  the 
copies.  The  work  was  printed  by  King,  of  St.  Clements,  near  the 
Gardens,  and  the  figures  were  drawn  by  local  artists.  Isaac  Bussell, 
an  Oxford  glass-])ainter,  drew  over  200,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
l)est  coloured  figures  ;  C.  Mattjiews  drew  another  200,  including  all 
the  Grasses  and  Sedges,  as  also  inconspicuously  coloured  ones  (Umbel- 
lifenu,  small  Cruciferie,  &c.)  :  some  effective  "natural"  figures  are 
signed  Delamotte.  C.  Mattliews  engraved  over  350,  other  engi-avers 
—  Willis,  Albutt,  and  Whessell — a  few.  The  colouring  of  the  plates 
was  done  by  Baxter's  daughters,  and  more  es])ecially  by  his  daughter- 
in-law  Mrs.  W.  H.  liaxter  ;  as  the  work  ran  to  600  coloured  sets  of 
figures,  the  labour  was  considerable. 

The  work  ])roceeded  steadily  at  the  same  rate  throughout  the 
vears  1S34-1 835,  though  gri-at  changes  involving  rebuilding  and  re- 
arrangement were  going  on  in  the  garden,  and  Jiaxter's  time  must 
have  been  fully  occupied.  It  is  clear  tliat  the  maintenance  of  the 
out])ut  of  a  plate  and  text  each  week  involved  considerable  ingenuity 
in  looking  after  the  specimens,  as  plants  are  only  available  in  the 
summer  months,  or  for  a  short  time,  and  a  stock  requires  to  be  held 
in  reserve.  A  few  older  undated  figures  may  thus  appear  in  a  later 
volume.     After   1834,    however,   the   ))lates   are  normally  signed  and 
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dated,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  much  improved ;  by  1835  the 
process  had  reached  its  full  possibilities,  and  the  same  high  standard 
was  maintained  to  the  end.  A  plate-size  of  about  7^  in.  by  4| 
was  employed ;  the  text  included  localities,  times  of  Howering,  tloristic 
notes,  economic  and  other  uses,  as  also  any  medical  particulars  : 
when  botanical  information  failed  to  tit  the  closely-printed  two 
pages,  some  verses  tilled  the  gap  without  adding  much  to  the  literary 
effect. 

The  second  series  of  80  plates,  completed  in  Nov.  1835,  was  then 
issued  as  Vol.  II.  with  a  dedication  to  l)aubeny  (dated  Oct.  17,  1835). 
Vol.  III.  80  plates  (lGl-240)  completed  "by  March  1837,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  Professor  of  Botanv  at  Cam- 
bridge (dated  June  12,  1837).  Vol.  IV.  80  plates  (241-320)  ran  to 
the  end  of  1-838,  and  was  dedicated  to  Dawson  Turner  (dated  Feb.  18, 
1839).  Vol.  V.  80  plates  (321-400)  spread  over  1839,  to  March 
1840,  was  dedicated  to  William  Borrer  (Oct.  24.  1840).  Vol.  VI. 
continued  to  finish  the  work,  which  ran  on  to  509  plates,  ended  in 
March  1843.  The  last  volume  of  109  plates  (401-509)  was  dedicated 
to  Charles  Empson  of  Bath  (May  15,  1843)  ;  very  complete  lists, 
indices,  and  appendices,  of  Ivii  pages  were  added,  including  an  index 
to  a  hundred  gems  of  verse  rescued  from  various  sources. 

The  work  being  thus  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  accounts 
were  settled  up ;  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  after  an  outlay  of  about 
£3U0  a  year  in  cuiTcnt  expenses,  the  sale  of  copies  had  more  than 
balanced  the  expenditure,  and  Baxter  received  a  substantial  sum  as 
his  half-share  of  the  profit  (1845),  The  full  and  continuous  run  of 
the  paper-backed  parts,  thus  serially  issued,  was  regarded  as  the  first 
edition  ;  completed  sets  of  volumes  are  inscribed  second  edition  on 
the  title-page  of  the  first  volume  only.  A  few  special  '  presentation - 
copies'  of  this  second  edition  contain  as  Frontispiece  a  portrait  of 
Baxter  by  Burt,  engraved  by  Whessell.  Baxter  sold  out  his  remaining 
interest  in  the  work  to  Parker  in  1849 ;  a  reprint  of  the  whole  in 
1856  was  issued  by  the  latter ;  but  this  was  in  no  sense  a  third 
edition,  altliough  it  is  so  entered  by  Pritzel,  with  the  dates  1834- 
1843,  who  is  followed  by  Jackson  in  his  Guide  (1880).  Baxter 
retired  from  the  Gardens  in  1851,  on  a  small  pension  (he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  University),  and  lived  respected  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  dying  at  the  age  of  84  in  1871.  The  copper-plates  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  Parker  were  in  existence  until  the  early  part  of  1918, 
when  they  were  sold  for  munitions  for  their  value  as  metal. 

On  analysing  the  factors  that  led  to  the  production  of  these 
volumes,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  poetical  interpolations, 
the  almost  unavoidable  ado]>tion  of  the  make-up  of  '  plate  and  text ' 
popular  at  the  time,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  unnecessary 
references  which  indicate  a  reverence  for  authorities,  the  work 
i-epresents  a  definite  advance  in  the  teaching  of  the  science,  with 
simplified  descriptions  and  tloristic  and  biological  notes.  The 
utilization  of  oil  genera  of  Bi'itish  fiowers— or  even  the  160  of 
the  first  two  volumes — may  be  a  mistake  from  this  stand]x)int ;  but 
Baxter  wished  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  the  British  Flora.  The 
idea  that  in  the  whole  jM'ovince  of  tloral  botany,  the  British  Flora  was 
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but  a  small  affair,  had  not  been  as  yet  appreciated  by  British  botanists, 
and  broad  generalizations  were  still  wanting.  To  cut  the  types  down 
to  one  per  order,  in  the  manner  of  Daniel  Oliver  (Lessons  in  Ehmen- 
tary  Botany,  1864 :  Illustrations  of  the  Principal  Natural  Orders 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  Oliver  and  Fitch,  1874 — 102  Flowering 
Plants,  plain  or  coloured),  was  the  next  stage  of  more  strictly  educa- 
tional work ;  but  Baxter  deserves  to  be  credited  with  the  hrst  step, 
made  under  conditions  of  minimum  equipment. 

Many  of  the  figures  attain  a  high  order  of  merit,  those  by 
Russell  being  the  more  elegant  in  design ;  many  British  weeds  are 
beyond  much  decorative  treatment ;  as  examples  of  the  work  at  its 
best  may  be  noted  Russell's  figures  of  Glaucium  (131),  Caltha  (153), 
Foxglove  (113),  Columbine  (221),  Linnaea  (340),  Rubia  (185), 
Inula  (2G5),  Cyclamen  (505)  ;  or  the  Hop  (342),  Ash  (382), 
Martagon  (501)  of  Matthews.  Much  of  the  coloured  work  is  an 
improvement  on  Sowerby's  English  Botany ;  the  more  detailed 
dissections  and  schemes  of  floral  pai-ts  are  often  extremely  good 
(cf.  Lemna  (424),  Ahius  (193),  Carpinvs  (234),  Oak  (371),  Castanca 
(485)  :  these,  though  small,  are  preferable  to  the  coarse  work  of 
Fitch  in  Oliver's  types  of  orders,  and  are  on  a  plane  quite  different 
from  the  current  issue  of  The  Cambridge  British  Flora.  The  text 
presents  no  special  novelty  beyond  local  records,  being  a  compilation 
from  existing  literature  ;  but  it  undoubtedly  packs  far  more  into  the 
regulation  two  pages  than  any  other  flora,  and  is  still  useful  as  a 
store-house  of  odd  points  of  interest  culled  from  ancient  literature. 
Older  reviews  of  the  work  state  the  same  facts :  "  The  plates  equal  in 
excellence  to  any  that  have  been  published,  and  the  letter-press  far 
superior  to  that  of  most  British  Floras"  (Loudon,  1835)  ;  "One  can 
hardly  name  a  more  suitable  present  for  a  young  person "  (Gard. 
Chron.  1843).  Above  all  the  work  was  distinctly  cheap  and  of  honest 
value :  cf  Maund's  Botanic  Garden,  4  coloured  plates  (small)  1/0 
a  month  :  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  cheap-edition,  2/-  a  month  : 
Ciirtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  8  plates,  3/6  a  month  :  the  Botaiiical 
Register,  8  plates,  4/-  a  month :  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany, 
8  plates,  5/-  a  month.  The  special  character  of  the  work  is  its  steady 
output,  continued  over  a  number  of  years  on  the  part  of  quite  a  few 
people  ;  as  the  product  of  a  small  university  town,  it  in  many  respects 
runs  parallel  with  the  sixteenth-century  work  of  Fuchs  and  his  men. 
Baxter's  draughtsmen  were  similarly  non-botanical  artists  to  begin 
with,  and  the  improvement  in  their  work  is  very  marked.  Man}'  of 
the  plants  are  identical,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  similarity 
of  treatment — e.  g.,  Sti-awl^ny,  Iris,  Oxalis,  Coltsfoot,  Daisy.  If 
the  work  does  not  appear  more  remarkable  as  a  novelty  in  Botany,  it 
is  because  the  framework  of  the  design  was  too  rigorously  based  on 
the  subscription-principle  and  the  vogue  of  the  day.  The  detailed 
description  of  a  suitable  series  of  types  of  common  plants,  in  handy 
fonn,  similarly  arranged  as  a  sequence  through  the  families,  is  still  a 
desideratum,  apparently  beyond  the  efforts  of  British  Botiiny. 
Although  not  included  in  Prof.  F.  W.  Oliver's  The  Makers  of  British 
Botany  (1913),  Baxter  in  common  with  many  other  worthy  botanists 
(as   Borrer,  Dawson  Turner,  Greville)  has  a  niche  in  its  history  and 
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he  did  his  share  in  advancing  the  science  in  a  period  of  considerable 
depression. 

For  further  information  cfr.  Oxford  Garde7is,  Giinther,  p.  22 
(1912), ;  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1843,  p.  560  ;  1871,  p.  1426  (Obitu- 
ary Notice)  ;  Loudon's  Gardener' s  Magazine  1835,  p.  394  ;  1837, 
p.  606  ;   Horticultural  Register,  1833,  p.  33. 

Biographical  notes  in  Druce's  Flora  of  BerTcshire  (1897),  p.  clxii ; 
Report  of  Ashmolean  Society,  Oxford  (1903),  p.  22. 

Much  matter  for  the  present  note  has  been  rendered  available  by 
the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Parker,  Turl  St.,  Oxford,  and  of  Mr.  John 
Jefferies,  Littlemore. 

A.  H.  Church. 


THE  MYCETOZOA  OF  BEDFORDSHIRE. 
By  James  Saunders,  A.L.S. 

The  Mycetozoa  occupy  an  anomalous  position  in  the  organic 
world,  having  sometimes  been  grouped  with  plants,  at  others  with 
animals.  This  may  be  due  to  the  changes  of  form  through  which 
they  pass  in  accomplishing  the  metamorphoses  associated  with  their 
life-history.  In  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  initial  stage,  they  float 
in  the  atmosphere  as  microscopic  spores.  When  these  fall  on  decayed 
vegetation  they  eventually  throw  off  their  cell-walls  and  assume  an 
amoeba-like  condition.  Those  of  the  same  species  have  apparently  an 
affinity,  and  form  masses,  usually  small,  of  motile  plasmodium.  This 
is  the  assimilating  stage,  during  which  formative  material  is  accumu- 
lated by  ingestion.  The  circulation  of  these  contents  is  singular  and 
probably  unique.  The  movement  is  a  streaming  which  changes  its 
direction  at  intervals  of  about  two  minutes.  When  it  has  assimilated 
sufficient  material,  sporangia  are  formed,  each  of  which  contains  a 
number  of  spores  often  running  into  thousands.  These  are  distributed 
b}''  both  organic  and  inorganic  agencies,  and  again  pass  through  a 
series  of  metamorphoses. 

Except  where  otherwise  specified,  the  species  in  the  following  list 
occur  on  dead  or  rotten  wood. 

Cerationiyxa  fruticvlosa  Macbr.  ;  Luton  Hoo,  Woburn  Sands. 

Badhamia  capsulifera  Berk.  On  fir  logs  ;  Leighton,  Luton. — 
B.  utriciilaris  Berk.  On  decayed  wood  or  living  fungi ;  Chiltern 
Green,  Pepperstock. — B.  nitens  Berk.  :  Caddington,  Luton  Hoo, 
Woburn  Sands. — B.  macrocarpa  Rost.  ;  Flitwick. —  B.  ponicea  Rost.; 
Luton  Hoo,  Stopsley. — B.  lilacina  Rost.  On  sphagnvxm ;  Flitwick 
Marsh. — B.  foliicola  Lister.  On  decayed  straw ;  Nether  Crawley. 
Miss  Higgins,  Warden  Hills. — B.  rubiginosa  Rost.  On  decayed 
wood  and  leaves,  Leighton  ;  var.  dictgospora.  Miss  Higgins,  Woburn 
Sands.— £.  ovispora  Racib.  On  decayed  straw;  Nether  Crawley, 
Miss  Higgins,  Stopsley. 

Phgsarum  leucopus  Link.  On  moss  and  dead  leaves  :  Luton, 
Miss  Higgins ;  Flitwick. — P.  citrinuni  Schum.  ;  Luton  Hoo,  Miss 
K.  Higgins  ;  Pepperstock. — P.penetrale  Rex.  Near  Luton,  Miss  K. 
Higgins. — P.  psittacinitm  Ditm.  Luton  Hoo. — P.  viride  Pers, 
Woburn  Sands,  Luton  Hoo  ;  var.    aurantium  Lister.     Luton,  Am})t- 
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hill  :  var.  incanum  Lister.  Wobuni  Sands,  Miss  Ilicfgins. — P. 
sframinijjes  Lister.  On  decayed  straw ;  Chaul  End,  Dunstable. — 
P.  nutans  Pers.  Luton,  Flitwick.  Subsp.  Icucophoeum  Lister. 
Luton  Hoo,  Stopsley. — P.  pi/sillion  Lister.  On  leaves  and  dead 
wood ;  Rundley  Wood. — F.  conqjressiim  Alb.  &  Schwg.  Luton, 
Chaul  End. — F  didermoides  Host.  Mon.  On  decayed  straw.  Chaul 
End :  var.  lividum  Kost.  Flitwick,  Chaul  End. — F.  cinereum  Pers. 
On  dead  leaves;  Chiltern  Green,  Flitwick. — F.  verniim  Somm.  (See 
Journ.  Bot.  1897,  210.)  On  decayed  straw;  Bedford,  Kitchen  End. 
— F.  bivalve  Pers.  and  F.  contextutn  Pers.  On  dead  twigs  and 
leaves  ;  Flitwick. — F.  bitectum  Lister.  Ainpthill. — F.  conglome- 
ratum  Rost.  Flitwick  Marsh. — F.  virescens  Ditm.  Ampthill : 
var.  nitens.     Woburn  Sands. 

Fulitjo  septica  Gmel. ;  frequent. — F.  muscorum  Alb  &  Schwein. 
Woburn  Sands. — F.  cinerea  Morg.  On  dead  leaves  and  straw. 
Flitwick,  Stopsley. 

Craterium  miniiium  Fries.  On  dead  leaves  and  twigs;  frequent. 
—  G.  lencocephahim  Ditm.  ;  Luton  Hoo. — C.  aureum  liost.  ;  Flit- 
wick, Luton. 

Leocarpus  fragilis  Rost.  On  dead  leaves  and  twigs  ;  Ampthill, 
Luton  Hoo. 

Didenna  hemisphericum  Hornem.  On  dead  leaves  and  twigs ; 
Flitwick. — D.  effusum  Morg.;  frequent. — Z>.  spumarioides  Fries.; 
Ridgmont,  Sundon. —  ~D.  niveitm  Macbr.  On  turf,  twigs,  t^c.  ; 
Flitwick,  Woburn. — D.  testaceum  Pers.  On  dead  leaves;  Flitwick. 
— F>.jJoriforme  Pers.  ;  Woburn  Sands. 

Diachcea  leucopoda  Rost.  and  D.  snbsessilis  Peck.  On  dead 
leaves  in  swampy  coppices  ;   Flitwick,  rare. 

Didymium  difforme  Duby  ;  frequent. — F>.  Clavns  Rost. ;  Chil- 
tern Green,  Luton. — D.  melanospermum  Macbi-.  ;  Woburn  Sands, 
Miss  Higgins. — D.  nigripes  Fr.  ;  Ampthill,  Miss  Iliggins  ;  Woburn 
Sands,  Luton  :  var.  xanthopus  Lister  ;  Nether  Crawley,  Flitwick. — 
D.  sqiiajnulosum  Fr.  ;  Leagrave,  Woburn  Sands. — D.  Trochus 
Lister ;  Nether  Crawley,  Luton. 

Mucilago  spoiigiosa  Morgan  ;  Harlington,  Luton  Hoo. 

Lepidoderma  Carestiaiium  Rost.:  var.  Chaillet  ii  Liater  ;  Luton, 
Flitwick. 

Stemonitis  fnsca   Roth. ;    Chiltern    Green,    Ampthill :  var.    con- 
fluens  ;  Luton,   Miss   Iliggins. — S.   spleudcns  Jiost.  ;    var.  Jlaccida 
Lister;  Woburn. — S.JIavogenita  Ji\\m  ;  Woburn  Sands.  Flitwick. — 
H.ferruqinea  Ehrenb.  ;   Luton,  Flitwick. 

Comalricha  nigra  Schroeter.  On  dead  leaves  ;  frequent.— C*. 
laxa  Rost. ;  Anij)thill. — C.  fgphoides  Rost. ;  Ampthill,  Luton  :  var. 
heterospora  Rex.;  Luton. — G.  pulchella  Rost.  On  dead  leaves; 
Ampthill,  Chiltern  Green.  —  G.  rtibeiis  Lister;  Flitwick. — G.  elegans 
Lister ;  WobiH'n  Sands,  Miss  Iliggins. 

JEnrrthenema  jiapillafum  Rost.  ;   Luton,  Woburn  Sands. 

Lainproderma  columbinum  Rost.  ;  Luton. — L.  sciniillans  Mor- 
gan ;  Chiltern  Green,  Luton. — L.  violaccum  Rost.  ;  Luton,  Nether 
Crawley. 

Lepidoderma  tigrinum  Rost.     On  dead  leaves  ;  Leighton.  3Iiss 
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Lister,  Luton,  Flitwick. — Lainproderma  arcyrioiiema  Rost.  On 
dead  leaves;  Luton. — L.  coJumhinum  Rost.;  on  firwood  and  moss; 
Leighton,  Miss  Lister. — L.  violaceum  Rost. ;  Luton  Hoo. 

Amaurochccte  fuliginosa  Macbr. ;  Flitwick,  rare. 

Brefeldia  maxima  Rost.  ;  Ampthill,  rare. 

Lindhladia  effusa  Rost.  ;  Aspley,  rare. 

Crihraria  aurantiaca  Schrad.;  Flitwick,  Ampthill. — C.  argillncea 
Pers. ;  Luton  Hoo,  Woburn. 

Dictifdium  cancellatum  Macbr. ;  Luton  Hoo,  Chilton  Green  ; 
var.  anomalum  Meylan  ;  Woburn  Sands. 

Licea  jiexuosa  Pers. ;  FHtwick,  Wobm'n. 

Tuhifera  ferruginosa  Gmel. ;  Woburn  Sands. 

Dictydifpthalmm plumbeuvi  Rost.;   Luton  Hoo. 

ICiiteridium  olivaceum  Ehrenb. ;  Barton-le-clay,  Chiltern  Green. 

Lycogala  Jlavo-fuscum  Rost. ;  Ampthill,  C.  Crouch. — -L.  epiden- 
dri/m  Fries.;  frequent. — Heticularia  Lycoperdon  Bull;  Luton  Hoo, 
Flitwick. 

Trichia  offinis  de  Bary  and  T.  persimilis  Karst.  ;  Luton  Hoo, 
Flitwick. — T.  scabra  Rost. ;  Luton  Hoo,  Woburn. — T.  contorta  Rost. 
and  var.  inconspicua  Lister;  T.  decipiens  Macbr.;  T.  Botrytis  Pers. 
and  var.  munda  Lister ;   Luton  Hoo. 

Hemitrichia  Vesparium  Macbr. ;  Chiltern  Green. — IL.  clavata 
Rost.  and  H.  leiotricha  Lister;  Luton  Hoo,  Ampthill. 

Arcyria  ferrugiiiea  Sawter. — A.  cinerea  Pers.  and  A.  pomiformis 
Rost.;  Luton  Hoo,  Flitwick. — A.  denudata  Sheldon;  Ampthill. — 
A.  incarnata  Pers.  and  A.  nutans  Grev.  ;  Ampthill  and  Woburn. — • 
A.  Oerstedtii  Rost.  ;  Markham  Hills. — A.  insignis  Kalchbr.  ;  Luton 
Hoo. 

Periclicena  depressa  Libert  and  P.  cortical  is  Host.  ;  Luton  Hoo. — 
P.  vermicular  is  Rost.     On  leaves  and  bark;  Nether  Crawley. 

Margarita  metallica  Lister;  Ridgmont,  C.  Crouch. 

Dianema  Harveyi  Rex  and  D.  depressum  Lister ;  Luton  Hoo. 

Prototrichiu  metallica  M.a,ssee ;  Luton. 


NOTES  ON  JAMAICA  PLANTS. 

By  William  Fawcett,  B.Sc,  &  A.  B.  Rendle,  F.R.S. 
(Continued  from  Journ.  Bot.  1917,  p.  271.) 

EUPHORBIACE^. 

PiiYLLANTUus  (Section  EuphyllaHthus). 

Phyllanthus  minor,  sp.  no  v.  Herha  interne  lignosa,  1-5-2  ped. 
alt.,  glabra.  Folia  membi-anacea,  obovato-elliptica  apice  obtusa  vel 
rotundata,  basi  cuneata,  6-15  (-IS))  mm.  1.,  4-S  mm.  lat. ;  nervis 
lateralibus  utrinque  2-4  ;  petioli  1  mm.  1. ;  stipuhe  subulatte,  1  mm.  1. 
Flares  solitarii  aut  in  axillis  fasciculati ;  pedicelli  graciles  foliis 
breviores,  4-5  mm.  1.  Flares  masculi :  Sepala  5,  rotundata,  '6  mm. 
diam.  Disci  gland ulce  o,hYe\''\tQY  ohox&t-di,  truncata?.  Filamcnta  5, 
Journal  of  Botany. — Vol.  57.     |  Maucii.  I'Jll).]  o 
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libera;  antherse  verticallter  birimosfe.  Floras  feminei:  Sepala  5  ovata, 
costa  vii-idi,  '6  mm.  1.,  usque  ad  '9  mm.  in  fructu.  Urceohis 
hj'pogynus  integer.  Styli  liberi,  graciles,  semitrifidi,  i-amis  patentibus 
aut  reflexis.  Capsulce  depresso-globosjB,  2  mm.  diam.  Semina  3-gona, 
dorso  semicircularia,  brunnea,  minute  papillosa,  "8  mm.  1.  •  P.  num- 
midaricEfolius  Britton,  in  Journ.  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  xliv.  36  (1917) 
(non  Poir.).     Types  in  Herb.  Jam. 

Hah.  Hope  Grounds,  700  ft.     Harris  !  12,123,  12,157,  12,208. 

This  species  most  closely  resembles  the  Tropical  African  P.  nummu- 
lariaefoUus  Poir.,  from  which  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  short 
pedicels  (shorter  than  the  leaves),  and  the  smaller  flowers. 

(Section  Xylophylla.) 

Phyllanthus  inaBqualiflonis,  sp.  nov.  Fnitex  aut  arhor  usque  ad 
20  ped.  alt.  Coni  squama;  ramulorum  apice  triangulares,  acuta?  vel 
acuminatse,  circ.  3  mm.  1.  Bamuli  penultimi  decidui  6-12  cm.  1., 
1-1-5  mm.  lat.,  lineares,  compressi.  Ramiili  florigeri  (phyllocladia) 
distichi,  lanceolati  vel  anguste  oblongi,  apice  obtusi,  4-5^  cm.  1., 
utroque  latere  crenaturis  supra  medium  5-8  parvis  crenulati,  nervis 
paralleUs  subremotis  lineati.  Pedicelli  utraque  crena  1-4,  3-5  mm.  1. 
Flores  mascidi  :  Sepala  6,  ovato-elliptica,  2  mm.  L  Disci  (jlun- 
dulcB  6,  stipitatK,  magnaj,  plana?,  circulares,  peltatse,  columnam 
staminalem  sequantes.  Stamina  vix  1  mm.  1.  ;  filamenta  fere  ad 
apicem  inter  sese  connata ;  columna  circ.  5  mm.  1.  ;  antherarum 
loculi  divergentes.  Flores  feminei :  Sepala  obovato-oblonga  aut 
elliptica  vel  rotundata,  vix  3  mm.  1.  Urceolus  hypogynus  lobatus, 
circ.  -3  mm.  1.  Ovarium  circ.  1  mm.  1.  Styli  connati ;  columna 
erecta  ovario  dimidio  brevior;  lobi  3,  breves,  lati,  patentes,  infi-a 
medium  in  lacinias  2-3  lineares  recurvas  divisi.  Capsulce  ignotse. 
Types  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit,  et  in  Herb.  Jam. 

Hab.  Holly  Mount,  Mt.  Diablo,  Harris !  8988. 
Near  P.  speciosus  Jacq.,  but  distinguished  by  the  large  female 
flowers  much  exceeding  the  male,  and  by  the  united  styles. 

Phyllanthus  Coxianus,    sp.  nov.      Frutex  10   ped.   alt.      Coni 

tquamce  :  stipula?  triangulari-ovatse,  obtusae,  3-4  mm.  1.  ;  folia  I'utli- 

mentaria  lineari-lanceolata,  acuminata,  3-4  mm.  1.    Ramuli  penultimi 

decidui  8-17  cm.  1.,  1-2  mm.  lat.,  lineares,  compressi.     Eamulijlori- 

geri  (phyllocladia)  distichi,  elliptici,  utrinque  angustati,  apice  sajpius 

Bubacum'inati,  vel  lanceolati  vel  oblanceolati,  6-9  cm.  1.,   1*5-2  cm. 

lat.,  utraque  latere  crenaturis  fere  supra  medium   14-7,  subapproxi- 

matis    crenulati,     nervis    parallelis     subremotis    lineati.      Fed i cell i 

utraque  crena  1-4,  3-6  mm.  1.     Flores  masculi :  Sepala  6,  inaequa- 

lia,  elliptica  vel  obovato-elliptica,  exteriora  circ.  1-4  mm.  1.,  intenora 

usque  ad  22  nun.  1.     Disci  glandulce  6,  sessiles,  spongiosaj.     Stamina 

duplo   quam    sepala  breviores  ;    filamenta   supra   medium   inter   sese 

connata ;  columna   '6-1  mm.  1. ;  anthei-arum  loculi  connati^     Flores 

fetninei:  Sepala  6,  ina?qualia,  exteriora   elliptica,   circ.   I'o  mm.   1., 

interiora  late  obovato-elliptica  vel  rotundata,  circ.  2  mm.  1.      Urceolus 

hypogynus   duplo    quam    ovarium   brevior.       Ovarium   triplo    quam 

sepala  brevius.     Styli  connati ;  columna  erecta  triplo  vel  quadruplo 

quam  ovarium  brevior,  ramulis  columna  multo  longioribus,  ad  dimi- 
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diuni  in  lobos  2  aut  3  patentes  lineares  clivisis,  vel  etiam  dichotomis. 
Capsitlw  ignotje.     Types  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit,  et  in  Herb.  Jam. 

I£ab.  In  a  garden,  St.  Ann,  Prior  !  Ramble,  Claremont,  1700  ft., 
Fawcett  Sf  Harris  !  702o. 

This  species  is  named  in  lionour  of  the  late  Hon.  H.  E.  Cox,  owner 
of  the  estate  on  which  it  was  found. 

Also  near  P.  sppciosiis  Jaeq.,  but  has  somewhat  larger  flowers, 
the  anther-cells  united,  a  larger  female  disc,  and  styles  united  at  the 
base. 

Phtllaxthus  latifolius  Sw. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  with  regard  to  this  species.  The 
specific  name  originated  with  Linnaeus  (Mantissa  221,  1771),  who 
gives  a  short  diagnosis,  but  definitely  refers  to  the  description  by 
Patrick  Browne — "characterem  generis  ex  hac  specie  Brownii."  This 
can  only  refer  to  PhyUanthus  no.  1  of  Browne,  which  alone  includes 
a  floral  description,  Browne's  species  no.  2  containing  only  a  specific 
diagnosis. 

From  Browne's  description  it  is  evident  that  the  disk  in  the 
female  flower  does  not  form  a  continuous  ring  or  cup,  but  is  reduced 
to  minute  glands  equal  in  number  with  the  sepals,  which  glands 
Browne  describes  as  5  very  short  stamens  with  subrotund  anthers 
situate  round  the  base  of  the  ovary. 

A  sheet  in  Herb.  Banks  (Herb.  Mus.  Brit.)  with  specimens  from 
Jamaica  from  Masson  and  others,  is  written  up  by  Swartz  Xylophylla 
latifolia,  and  is  probably  the  plant  on  which  Swartz's  first  reference 
to  X.  latifolia  {Prodromus  28)  is  based.  We  regard  this  plant  as 
conspecific  with  Browne's  (i.  e.,  JT.  latifolia  L.).  Swartz  in  his 
subsequent  descriptions  (Obs.  Bot.  113,  1791,  and  Fl.  Ind.  Occ.  1109) 
evidently  refei's  to  the  same  species,  as  he  describes  the  disk  in  the 
female  flower  as  Browne  does,  and  cites  Browne's  description.  He 
also  cites  Plukenet's  Phytographia,  t.  36.  f.  7,  and  Sloane,  Cat.  16  &, 
Hist.  i.  80 ;  there  are  good  specimens  from  Sloane  in  Herb.  Sloane 
which  agree  "svith  the  plant  in  Herb.  Banks.  In  Fl.  Ind.  Occ.  Swartz 
transferred  the  species  to  PhyUanthus.  Grisebach  seems  to  have  had 
a  correct  view  of  the  species,  as  a  specimen  of  McNab's  in  Herb. 
Edinburgh  is  ^vritten  up  by  him  as  PhyUanthus  latifolius. 

Mueller  (DC.  Prodr.  xv.  2,  431)  in  describing  P.  latifolius  Sw. 
refers  to  the  female  flower  as  having  a  deep  cup-shaped  entire  disk 
equal  in  height  to  the  ovary.  His  description  is  based  solely  on  a 
specimen  from  Swartz  in  the  Stockholm  Herbarium.  We  have  not 
seen  this  specimen,  but  there  is  in  Herb.  Banks  one  collected  by 
Swartz  in  Jamaica  which  he  has  named  "  Xylophylla  latifolia  var.," 
in  which  the  female  flowers  have  this  cup-shaped  disk.  We  regard 
this  as  a  new  species  (P.  Sivartzii).  Urban  (S^^ub.  Ant.  iii.  290) 
has  been  misled  by  Mueller's  description  of  the  female  flower,  and 
has  redescribed  the  original  X.  latifolia  as  a  new  species,  P.  isolepis. 
In  the  Lumean  Herbarium  there  is  a  sheet  with  two  specimens 
without  flowers  named  in  Solander's  hand  PhyUanthus  Epiphyl- 
lanthus.  Smith  has  written  below  the  one  on  the  left  "  PhyUanthus 
n.  2.  Br." — this  specimen  is  P.  angustifolius  Sw. :  below  the  other 
he  wrote  "  Ph.    no.    1,    Br." — this  is   P.   latifolius   Sw.      Linnaeus 
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probably  received  these  specimens  from  Patrick  Browne,  but  the 
usuiil  indication  in  his  handwriting'  is  absent. 

PiiVLLAXTHrs  GLABELLUS,  comb.  nov.  The  plant  described  by 
Grisebach  (Fl.  Brit.  VV.  Indies,  34)  as  P.  tremuJus  is  identical  with 
a  specinien  in  the  Linnsean  Herbarium  from  Jamaica  collected  by 
Browne,  named  by  Linnaeus  Crofon  (/laJiellum,  and  described  by  him 
in  AuKFU.  V.  409.  This  necessitates  a  change  of  name.  There  are 
good  specimens  of  the  same  species  in  Herb.  Banks  from  Jamaica, 
collected  by  Wright,  and  from  Philip  Miller's  Herbarium,  named  by 
Solander  Crofon  (/hiheUum  L. 

No  fewer  than  three  species  have  been  included  by  Linnajus  under 
the  name  Croton  glabelhiin  L.      In  order  of  date  these  are: — 

(1)  G.  (jlabeliiim  L.  Syst.  ed.  10,  1275  (May,  June.  1759)  based 
on  Sloane,  Jam.  ii.  t.  174.  f.  1.  The  specimen  is  in  Herb.  Sloane, 
and  is  the  plant  generally  known  as  Croton  lucidus  L.,  the  first 
description  of  which  appears  a  few  lines  below  on  the  same  page  of 
the  Si/sfema.  C.  glahellum  L.  Syst.  is  therefore  a  synonym  of 
G.  lucidus. 

(2)  G.  <jlahellum  L.  Amoen.  v.  409  (1760),  based  on  the  specimen 
in  Herb.  Browne  referred  to  above. 

(3)  C.  ijlabellum  L.  8p.  PL  ed.  2,  1425  (1763).  Linnjeus's 
description  is  based  on  the  plant  of  the  Amoenitates  to  which  a 
reference  is  given  (i.  e.,  Phyllanfhus  fremulus).  But  Linnteus  cites 
also  Brown.  Jam.  348,  and  Sloan.  Jam.  139,  Hist.  ii.  30,  t.  174, 
ft'.  3  &  4  (in  error  for  f.  2).  The  Sloane  specimen  (in  Herb.  Mus. 
Brit.)  is  the  plant  generally  known  as  C.  glahellus,  and  Browne's 
description  may  refer  to  the  same  species.  That  Browne  is  not 
referring  to  the  specimen  in  Herb.  Browne  subsequently  named 
G.  (jlabidhun  by  Linnteus  is  indicated  by  his  reference  to  the  plant  as 
aromatic. 

Linnujus  considered  Croton  to  be  of  the  neuter  gender  and  in- 
variably wrote  glabellum. 

Securinega. 

.  Adelia  Acidoton  L.  (Syst.  ed.  10,  1298  (1759))  is  based  on 
Acidoton  (Browne,  Hist.  Jam.  355),  and  is  described  in  the  Amcrni- 
tafes  (v.  411,  383)  ;  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium 
from  Browne,  named  by  Limiieus.  The  plant  in  question  is  Securi- 
neaa  Acidothamnus  Muell.  Arg.  in  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  pt.  2,451  (1S(JG), 
{Fhtcggea  Acidothomnus  Griseb.  in  Goett.  Nachr.  164  (1865)). 
Grisebach  (Fl.  Brit.  W.  Ind.  42 j  cites  Browne's  plant  {Adelia 
Acidoton  L.),  which,  however,  he  had  not  seen,  under  Acidocroton 
(tdrlioidcs  Griseb  ,  a  totally  different  plant.  Mueller  cites  Acidoton 
Browne  as  a  synonym  of  Securinega  Acidothamnus,  but  omits  refer- 
ence tf)  Adelia  Acidoton  L.,  which  he  refers  to  Acidocroton  adelioidcs 
in  his  lists  of  excluded  species  under  Ricinella  (p.  732),  and  Bern- 
ardin  (p.  924),  ])ut  does  not  cite  it  later  in  his  description  of 
Acidocroton  adelioides  ([>.  1042).  The  name  of  the  species  is 
therefore  Securinega  Acidoton, 
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SHORT    NOTES. 

Chara  fragilis  and  C.  delicatula.  In  Braun's  account  of  the 
Charaeeaj  in  Colin's  Krypt.  Flor.  Scliles.  (187G)  CJwra  delicatula 
Agardli  was  treated  as  a  species  apart  from  C.  fragilis  Desv., 
of  which  it  had  previously  been  generally  regarded  as  a  variety. 
In  Braun  and  Nordstedt's  Fragmente  einer  Monographie  der 
Characeen  (1882)  it  was  treated  as  a  subspecies,  and  this  latter 
course  was  followed  in  the  ninth  edition  of  Babington's  Manual.  We 
have  lately  been  examining  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of 
the  two  plants,  and  the  characters  wliich  separate  them  appear  to  us 
surticieutly  important  to  warrant  their  being  treated  as  distinct  species. 
C.  fragilis,  using  the  name  in  the  restricted  sense,  has  only  rudi- 
mentary stipulodes,  the  primary  and  secondary  cortical-cells  of  equal 
size,  and  no*  apparent  spine  cells :  C.  delicatula  has  well-developed 
stij^ulodes  of  one  or  both  series,  the  primary  cortical-cells  distinctly 
larger  than,  often  twice  the  diameter  of,  the  secondary  cells,  and 
spine-cells  clearly  discernible  though  usually  only  papilliform.  It 
was  nut  until  some  years  after  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  British  Charophytes  was  begun,  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  sections  of  C.  fragilis  (sens,  lat.)  was  appreciated; 
hence  a  number  of  the  earlier  records  cannot  be  apportioned  to  either, 
and  their  separate  distribution  is  therefore  only  imperfectly  known. 
We  shall  be  glad  if  British  and  Irish  botanists  will  collect  and 
examine  specimens  of  any  of  these  plants  they  may  come  across,  with 
a  view  to  completing  the  record  of  their  respective  comital  distri- 
butions.— J.  Groves  and  G.  K.  Btjllock- Webster. 

Impatiens  gla^dulifera  Boyle.  This  is  not  recorded  in  Prof.  A. 
H.  Trow's  Flora  of  Glamorgan.  It  grows  abundantly  in  the  meadows 
on  either  side  of  the  river  Ely  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  west  from 
the  village  of  Peterston.  A  specimen  from  that  locality  has  been 
added  to  the  National  Herbarium  at  the  Cardiff  Museum. — F.  Blount 
Mott. 

Jttncus  efftjsus  spiralis  (J.  Bot.  1918,  358).  This  form  is 
exceedingly  abundant  in  Orkney — about  every  third  effnsns  one  comes 
across  in  the  valleys  of  the  mainland  is  spiralis.  In  1906  I  sent 
specimens  to  Prof.  Balfour,  at  whose  suggestion  I  wrote  a  note  which 
is  published  in  Ti-ans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edinb.  xxiii.  233. — Magnus  Spence. 


KEVIEW. 

Tlie  Flora  of  the  Northern  Territory.  By  Alfeed  J.  Ewabt,  D.Sc, 
Ph.D.,  F.L.S..  and  Olive  B.  Bavies,  M.Sc,  with  appendices  by 
J.  H.  Maiden,  F.K.S,,  I.S.O.,  and  by  A.  A.  Hamilton  and 
Edwin  Cheel.  Melbourne:  McCarron,  Bird  &  Co.,  1917. 
Pp.  viii,  287  :  24  i)lates. 

Although  bearing  date  1917,  copies  of  this  volume  only  reached 
England  towards  the  end  of  last  year.  The  title  is  in  some  respects 
a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  omitted  species  have  hitherto 
been  recorded  only  from  the  Kimberley  District  or  the  country  to  the 
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south  and  south-west  comprised  within  the  tropic.  The  reason  for 
this  would  appear  to  be  that  Eenthani  in  the  Flora  Australiensis 
included  all  this  country  in  the  terra  "  North  Australia,"  a  fact  some- 
times overlooked  by  the  compilers.  The  publication  may  be  welcomed 
as  an  incentive  to  further  exploration  of  this,  even  now,  little-known 
part  of  the  island  continent.  Its  value  as  a  handy  guide  would  have 
been  increased  if  the  help  of  some  one  having  access  to  the  London 
herbaria  had  been  secured,  as  those  herbaria  contain  a  large  number 
of  records  either  not  known  to  or  not  noticed  by  Bentham.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  Kobei't  Brown's  and  Allan  Cunningham's 
collections,  which,  in  spite  of  more  recent  labours,  still  remain  the 
most  important  and  fruitful  in  this  special  held.  Moreover,  access  to 
the  types  of  those  collectors  would  have  obviated  mistakes  into  which 
the  compilers  could  scarcely  have  fallen  had  they  been  more 
fortunately  circumstanced  with  regard  to  the  old  material  in  question. 

Although  of  necessit}'-  largely  a  compilation,  the  volume  contains 
descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species  during  the  expedition  by 
Gilruth  and  Spencer  and  the  Barclay  expedition,  the  dates  of  which 
are  not  stated.  There  are  four  new  genera — two  in  Gramineae 
(SpafJia  and  Sefosa),  one  in  Caryophyllaceae  (Mossiftia),  and  one  in 
ConvolvulaGeiB  (Carpe)7tia)  :  all  of  Ewart's.  The  first  two  names 
(the  former  is  not  in  the  index)  are  in  opposition  to  the  Vienna  Laws, 
which  are  unfortunately  ignored  in  other  respects — e.  g.  the  descrip- 
tions throughout  are  in  English  only,  and  are  thus,  by  the  Laws,  not 
entitled  to  recognition.  The  novelties  are  illustrated  by  twenty-seven 
plates,  which,  though  useful,  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired  as  to 
execution  :  the  large  Roman  figures  on  some  of  them  are  unnecessarily 
aggressive. 

In  its  general  get-up,  indeed,  the  book  is  very  unsatisfactory :  we 
have  seldom  seen  a  volume  in  which  the  an-angement  and  typography 
offer  so  much  ground  for  unfavourable  criticism.  The  descriptions 
are  given  in  clavis  form,  but  the  ordinary  method  by  which  the  name 
of  the  species  is  separated  from  the  description  and' brought  out  to 
the  end  of  the  line,  the  name  itself  being  printed  in  different  type 
from  the  text,  is  here  ignored :  the  names  are  continuous  with  the 
text  and  the  type  is  the  same  as  that  employed  for  it.  Seeing  that 
Bentham's  Flora  Australiensis  must  have  been  constantly  in  the 
hands  of  the  compilers  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  obvious 
convenience  of  its  arrangement  should  have  been  ignored  in  favour  of 
one  for  which  nothing  can  be  said.  The  resources  of  typography  have 
not  been  utilized,  the  important  aid  to  clearness  which  is  afforded  by  a 
judicious  use  of  black  type — here  reserved  for  the  names  of  orders — has 
not  been  recognized,  though  almost  every  modern  Flora  illustrates  its 
ad  vantiiges.  "  Tlie  Flora  of  the  Northern  Territory  "  stands  at  the  head 
of  each  page,  which  should  be,  as  it  is  in  all  well-planned  Floras,  made 
a  source  of  useful  information.  On  the  other  hand,  information  is 
sometimes  given  which  seems  useless:  of  what  gain  can  it  be  to  those 
who  use  the  book  to  know  that  for  Panicum,  for  example,  fourteen 
generic  names  have  been  emplo3'ed?  The  space  thus  occupied — which 
in  the  aggregate  is  considerable — would  have  been  better  employed 
in  adding  useful   bibliographical  references,  which   are   conspicuously 
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absent.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  curious  absence  of  sj'stem  :  the  names 
and  authorities  are  usually  all  in  roiuan  type,  but  sometimes  all  in 
italics. 

There  is  no  need  to  pursue  a  criticism  which  might  be  indefinitely 
extended,  and  which  is  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  it  may  influence 
future  publications  from  the  same  source  ;  but  a  word  must  be  said 
as  to  the  Appendix  on  the  Myrtacese,  contributed  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Cheel,  which,  whether  regarded  from  a  literary  or  a  botanical  stand- 
point, seems  to  us  equally  remarkable.  Melaleuca  Lencadcndron  and 
its  limitations  or  extensions  present  much  room  for  differences  of 
opinion,  but  we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Cheel's  efforts  will  do  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficvilties  presented.  Mr.  Cheel's  views  on  nomen- 
clature may  be  illustrated  by  a  sentence  which  also  indicates  his 
literary  style :  writing  of  Melaleuca  Leucadendron  var.  coriacea 
{M.  coriacea  Poir.),  he  says  :  "  I  have  not  seen  the  original  specimens 
named  by  Poii'et,  but  have  taken  up  his  name  for  this  variety  as  it 
seems  to  be  appropriate,  and  will  cause  less  confusion  than  would  be 
the  case  if  Cavanilles's  name  '  quiuquenervia  '  was  taken  up  as  it 
should  according  to  the  rules  of  priority'',  owing  to  the  fact  of  other 
varieties  having  five-nerves"  (p.  297).  Such  entries  as  "coriacea, 
Poir,  suppl.  3,  685  (non  Salisb.),  See.  D.C.,  Prodr."  and  "var. 
angustifolia,  Limi.,  Fil.  and  Pers.  (1807)  "  are  examples  of  citation 
which  might  easily  be  multiplied. 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    etc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  Feb.  6,  two  papers 
were  submitted  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brovpn.  The  first  dealt  with  a  new 
species  of  Lohostemon  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium,  to  which  Mr.  Brown's 
attention  had  been  directed  by  Mr.  Lacaita.  The  sheet  was  inscribed 
by  Linnaeus  Echium  argenteum,  but  the  plant  could  not  be  identified 
with  any  specimen  of  that  species  in  the  herbaria  of  the  British 
Museum  and  Kew,  or  at  the  Cape :  it  is  entirely  different  from 
E.  argenteum  Berg.  (i.  argenteus  Buck),  with  which  Linnaeus 
supposed  it  to  be  identical.  The  plant,  localised  by  Linnaeus 
"  montibus  nigris  "  (Zwartberg)  and  collected  at  least  147  years  ago, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  by  any  subsequent  collector. 
In  the  second  paper  Mr.  Brown  described  numerous  old  and  new 
species  of  Mesemhryanthemum,])rQi&,cm^  the  descriptions  with  a  history 
of  the  genus  from  the  time  of  Haworth,  who  published  four  accounts 
of  the  genus  between  1794  and  1821.  Haworth's  descriptions, 
though  mostly  from  plants  cultivated  by  himself  or  at  Kew,  are  often 
insufficient  for  determination  :  but  a  large  niunber  of  his  species  are 
represented  in  the  series  of  excellent  coloured  drawings  by  two 
young  gardeners,  George  Bond  and  Thomas  Duncannon,  who  were 
employed  at  Kew  by  Aiton  between  1822  and  1835  to  draw  plants 
cultivated  there,  and  of  whom  some  account  will  be  found  in  The 
Garden  for  Jan.  24,  1880 — reprinted  in  the  third  Supplement  to  this 
Journal  for  1912  (p.  14).  The  drawings,  mostly  by  Bond  (who  was 
alive  in  1880),  number  about  2000,  of  which  about  a  fourth  represent 
Mesemhrya  n  tli  em  um. 
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The  recently  issued  part  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa  (vol.  ix. 
part  2,  "191S")  continues  Dr.  Stapf's  monograph  of  the  Andro- 
liogonecs.  The  genus  Aadropogon  is  restricted  on  lines  already  laid 
down  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume :  a  large  number  of  the 
species  formerly  referred  here  are  transfeiTed  to  Hyparrheiiia,  here 
apparently  first  treated  as  a  genus  although  it  was  adopted  as  a 
section  by  Hackel  in  his  monograph.  The  name  stands  as  '•  [N.  J.] 
Anderss.  (name  only),  in  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsal.  Ser.  3,  ii. 
25-1  [1856]  "  ;  it  may,  we  think,  be  questioned  whether  it  can  claim 
recognition,  as  it  stands  only  in  synonymy :  "  Anthistiria  Pseudo- 
Cymbaria  Steud.  =  Est  Hyparrheniai  sp."  A  new  genus—  Dyhowskia — 
is  established  for  Andropogon  Bybowskii  Franch.  The  species,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  are  new,  are  described  at  great  length — 
many  occupy  a  page  or  more :  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  for  whose 
benefit  these  minutely  detailed  descriptions,  testifying  as  they  do  to 
the  carefulness  which  characterizes  Dr.  Stapf's  work,  are  intended,  as 
the  bofcmist  will,  we  think,  find  sutticient  for  his  purpose  in  the  keys 
to  the  species,  which  are  very  full ;  their  extent  must  materially 
hinder  the  completion  of  the  Flora,  which  was  begun  fifty  years  ago. 
We  presume  that  steps  have  been  taken,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Floras 
of  Madras  and  Jamaica,  to  secure  the  validity  of  the  new  names  by 
the  publication  of  a  Latin  diagnosis,  in  accordance  with  Art.  3(5  of 
International  llules :  we  note  that  the  adjectival  form  of  names 
of  persons  is  spelt  with  a  small  initial  (see  Art.  26,  Rue.  10). 

The  contents  of  the  Journal  of  Genetics  (vol.  viii.  no.  1)  issued 
January  22  are  mainly  botanical.  They  include  papers  "On  the 
Origin  of  a  Mutation  in  the  Sweet  Pea,"  by  Prof.  11.  C.  Punnett ; 
On  Hybridization  of  some  Species  of  Salix  "  conducted  by  S.  Ikeno  at 
Tokyo  (with  plate)  ;  and  "  Studies  of  Inheritance  in  the  Japanese 
Convolvulus,"  by  B.  Miyazawa  (with  coloured  plate). 

Science  Progress  for  January  contains  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  recent  botanical  research  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Salisbury,  the  notices  of 
plant  physiology  being  contributed  by  Mr.  Walter  Smith.  In  the 
interests  of  the  reader  we  venture  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
editor.  Sir  Konald  Koss,  to  the  singularly  unhelpful  and  unilluminative 
headings  of  the  right-hand  pages,  which  with  very  little  ti"ouble  might 
be  made  of  great  assistance  to  those  who  consult  the  Review. 

Pofanical  Abstracts  is  the  title  of  a  new  botanical  journal,  which 
has  been  set  on  foot  by  American  botanists  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Potanisches  Gentralhlatt,  which,  for  various  reasons  connected  with 
the  War,  has  become  unsatisfactory.  It  will  be  conducted  by  an 
editorial  board,  the  various  sections  being  undert;iken  by  specialists.  ^ 

We  have  received  two  numbers  of  the  Pallet  in  of  Scientific 
and  Technical  Societies,  which  is  issued  fortnightly  at  Burlington 
House  at  the  cost  of  iSd.  by  the  Conjoint  Board  of  Scientific  Societies. 
Each  number  contains  a  diary  of  meetings  to  be  held  in  the  fortnight 
succeeding  its  ))ul)lication,  with  titles  of  the  papers  to  be  read  at  each 
and  an  indication  of  future  meetings.  Communications  regarding  it 
should  be  sent  to  Prof.  U.  A*.  Gregorv,  10  St.  Martin's  Street,  W.C.  2. 
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MISCELLANEA  BRYOLOGICA.— VI. 

By  H.  N.  Dixon,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  Journ.  Bot.  1916,  p.  359.) 

Ch^tomitrium  Deplanchei  Duby,  and  its  allies. 

Chcetomifrium  GeTieehii  was  described  by  Brotherus  in  Oefv, 
af  Finska  Vet.-Soc.  Foerh.  xxxvii.  165  (1895),  from  Queensland  and 
J'apua.  It  is  there  stated  to  be  allied  to  C.  torquesceus  Bry.  Jav., 
C.  depi-essum  Mitt.,  and  C.  Deplanchei  Duby.  The  differentiating 
characters  from  these  species  are  not  mentioned.  In  the  ke}^  to 
(Jhvetomitrium  in  the  Muscl  Brotherus  makes  ths  following' 
distinctions  : — 

Seta    faintly    papillose    only   near    the    summit ; 

branches  flattened  ;  leaves  scarcely  concave     ...      C.  Deplanchei. 

Seta  clearly  papillose  for  some  distance  down- 
wards ;  branches  scarcely  flattened ;  leaves  very  i  ri  ±  i  -j. 

concave    \  ,.'.    „  /    ..." 

[  C.  (jreheebii. 

C.  Gelieehii  Broth,  is  recorded  by  Brotherus  and  Watts  in  the 
"  Mosses  of  the  New  Hebrides  "  (Journ.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales, 
xlix.  146),  as  collected  by  Bowie  in  Tongoa  Santo  (under  the 
numbers  110  6  and  177  in  Herb.  Watts),  and  a  sterile  specimen  of 
this  (No.  177)  was  sent  me  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Watts.  I  have  also 
in  my  collection  a  specimen  of  what  is  clearly  the  same  gathering 
(Tongoa  Santo,  leg.  Bowie)  sent  me  by  Mr.  G.  Webster  (No.  581)  : 
this  is  in  fruit,  and  comparison  with  the  description  of  C.  Gelieehii 
showed  one  or  two  distinct  differences  from  that.  C.  Gelieehii 
should  have  a  seta  of  1  cm.,  scaberulous  throughout  except  at  the 
base ;  the  capsule  sub-horizontal,  curved,  and  the  leaf  margin  erect. 
The  New  Hebrides  specimen  showed  setie  considerably  above  1  cm., 
reaching  to  1*5  cm.,  scaberulous  only  at  the  apex;  the  capsule  erect 
or  nearly  so,  and  practically  symmetrical,  not  or  scarcel}'  curved  ; 
while  the  leaves  had  the  margin  distinctly  reflexed,  especially  near 
the  apex,  where  the  leaf  is  suddenly  contracted  in  the  curious  way 
characteristic  of  several  species  of  this  genus.  Correspondence  with 
Rev.  W.  W.  Watts  established  the  fact  that  these  differences  existed 
in  his  specimens  also,  and  it  seemed  clear  that  the  New  Hebrides 
plant  represented  an  allied  but  distinct  species,  probably  new.  Mr. 
Watts  consulted  Dr.  Brotherus  on  the  matter,  but  communications 
were  entirely  cut  off  by  the  war,  and  have  not  yet  been  re-opened. 

Before  describing  it  as  new,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  compare 
the  allied  Oceanic  species,  especially  C.  taliitense  (SuU.)  and  C.  De- 
pJancliei  Duby.  A  sterile  s})ecimen  of  C  taliileme  at  Kew  showed 
a  very  similar  plant,  but  with  the  leaves  much  shorter  and  more 
shortly  acuminate  and  less  conti-acted  below  the  apex,  and  the  margin 
very  little  reflexed. 

I  then  examined  C.  Deplanchei  in  the  British  Museum  collection. 
The  specimen  in  Herb.  Hampe  showed  leaves  almost  exactly  like 
Journal  of  BoTANr. — Vol.  57.     [Aphil,  1911).]  h 
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those  of  C.  tahitensfi,  and  differed  also  from  Bowie's  New  Hebrides 
plant  in  the  pericha?tial  leaves  narrower,  more  plicate,  and  with  the 
apex  still  more  remarkably  ciliate-laciniate  than  they  are  there.  The 
seta,  just  2  cm.  long,  is  finely  papillose  about  half-way  down,  though 
faintly  onl3\ 

This  appeared  to  show  a  distinct  difference  in  both  species  as 
regards  the  leaves,  from  both  C.  Geheehii  and  the  New  Hebrides 
plant,  and  in  C.  Deplanchei  at  least  as  regards  also  the  frviiting 
characters.  An  examination  of  the  specimens  of  G.  Deplancliei  in 
Bescherelle's  herbarium,  however,  put  an  entirely  different  complexion 
on  the  matter.  There  are  several  gatherings  represented,  of  Deplanche's 
and  Vieillard's,  from  Lifou  or  New  Caledonia  (the  labelling  "  Nouv. 
Caledonie  "  in  some  cases  and  probably  in  all  includes  the  Island  of 
Lifou)  ;  and  these,  while  clearly  all  belonging  to  the  same  species, 
showed  a  great  and  unexpected  degree  of  variation.  The  seta  varies 
from  1  cm.  to  1'75  cm.  on  the  same  tuft ;  the  capsule  is  usually 
suberect  and  sj^mmetrical,  but  may  be,  on  the  same  plant,  also 
decidedl}'^  inclined  and  curved  ;  the  seta  is  usually  papillose  only  near 
summit,  but  may  be  (as  in  Hampe's  specimen)  more  or  less  papillose 
below.  The  leaf -point  varies  much  in  degree  of  acmnination,  &c., 
one  specimen  showing  many  leaves  quite  identical  with  Bowie's 
plant,  while  others  approach  very  nearly  the  form  and  chamcter  of 
Hampe's  specimen  and  C  tahitense.  The  perichsetial  leaves  also 
exhibit  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  width,  degree  of  plication,  and  in 
extent  of  ciliation.  I  do  not  find  any  marked  difference  in  the 
concavity  of  the  leaves  between  the  various  plants.  There  can  be  no 
question  at  all  that  both  C.  Geheehii,  and  the  New  Hebrides  moss 
come  within  the  range  of  G.  Deplanchei. 

As  to  the  position  of  G.  tahitense,  I  am  not  quite  so  clear.  As 
far  as  the  vegetative  characters  go,  it  might  certainly  be  identical 
with  C.  Deplanchei  as  represented  by  the  plant  in  Hampe's  herbarium. 
But  SuUivant  describes  the  perichajtial  bracts  as  ciliate-dentate,  and 
as  "  very  strongly  papillose  at  back."  In  G.  Deplanchei  the  outer 
bracts  are  pa2:)illose,  and  are  moderately  ciliate-dentate  above  ;  the 
inner  are  smooth,  and  have  the  margins  very  strikingly  fringed  and 
lacerate  with  branched  and  re-branched  cilia,  frequently  ending  in  a 
hi-  or  tri-cuspidate  tip,  reminding  one  of  the  processes  of  certain 
species  of  Stavrastrum  or  similar  Desmids.  Sullivant's  figure  of  the 
perichaitial  bract  of  C.  tahitense  does  not  indicate  any  structure  of 
the  sort,  and  the  description,  ciliate-dentate,  is  somewhat  ambiguous. 
If,  however,  the  bract  figured  were  an  outer  one,  and  the  description 
of  the  dorsal  papillae  applied  to  that,  it  would  represent  very  nearly 
an  outer  bract  of  G.  Deplanchei.  At  the  most,  I  think,  even  if  the 
bract  figured  represented  an  inner  one,  the  difference  would  hardly  be 
sufiicient  for  a  specific  character,  especially  bearing  in  mind  the 
somewhat  wide  range  exhibited  by  the  pericha;tial  bracts  of  the  New 
Caledoin'an  moss,  and  I  suggest  for  it  a  varietal  rank  for  the  present, 
while  full}'  anticipating  that  further  examination  of  the  fruiting 
jdant  may  finally  relegate  it  to  the  synon^'niy  of  0.  Deplanchei. 
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The  synon^-my  will  then  stand  thus  : — 

Ch^tomitrium   Deplaxchei   (Besch.)    Duby    MS.    e  Jaeg.   & 
Sauerb.  Adumbr.  ii.  273  (187o-6). 

Svn.  Holohlepharu m    Deplaticliei    Besch.,     Fl.    bryolog.    Nouv. 
Caledon.  227  (1873). 
Chcetomitriuiii  Geheehli  Broth,  in  Oefv.  a£  Finska  Vet.-Soc. 
Foerh.  xxxvi.  165  (1895). 
Distrib.    New  Caledonia,    North    Queensland,    Papua,  New  He- 
brides. 

A'^ar.  tahitense  (Sull.). 

Bractea^  perichsetiales  brevius  ciliatae,  tantum  ciliato-dentatse,  dorso 
alte  dense  papillosae. 

Svn.  HolohJepharum  tahitense  Sull.  in  Amer.  Expl.  Exped.  Wilkes, 
1859,  p.  22,  t.  23. 
ChcBfomitrium  tahitense  Mitt,  in  Fl.  Vit.  p.  392  (1871). 
Distrib.  Tahiti. 

Paris,  Ind.  Ed.  ii.  343,  has  several  errors  in  his  citation  of  this 
species. 

Gymnostomum  obanicum  Kehm. 
The  Hymenostoma  and  their  allies  of  South  Africa  are  difficult  to 
grasp,  and  will  probably  not  be  satisfactorily  elucidated  Avithout  an 
examination  of  C.  Mueller's  types  at  Berlin.  One  misconception  may 
as  well  be  cleared  up,  however.  Rehmann  issued  No.  19,  Musci 
Austr.-Afr.  as  Gymnostotnum  oraninim.  C.  Mueller  jjublished  this 
in  Hedwig.  xxxviii.  112,  as  Weisia  {Hymenostomum)  oranica  Rehm., 
but  makes  no  reference  in  his  description  to  the  capsule  orihce  beyond 
the  terms  "theca  .  .  .  microstoma  .  .  .  annulo  nullo." 

On  examination  of  Kehmann's  No.  19,  however  (Bloemfontein, 
Orange  Free  State),  I  fmd  a  peristome  distinctly  present.  The 
IG  teeth  are  very  minute,  very  little  exserted  above  the  capsule 
mouth,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  ver}-  narrow  and  pale ;  but  they  are 
regular,  articulate,  linear,  smooth  and  hyaline.  It  is  therefore  a  tnie 
Weisia,  not  Hympuostomum.  The  dioicous  inflorescence  appears 
to  be  the  principal  character  by  which  it  can  be  separated  from 
W.  fir  id  id  a  (L.). 

Ajf(ECTANGIUM  SCABBUM  Broth. 

Among  some  mosses  collected  by  Wm.  Leighton  in  1917  on 
Mt.  Meru,  German  East  Africa,  at  5-6000  ft.  altitude,  sent  to  ine 
for  determination  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Sim  of  Maritzburg,  were  two  gather- 
ings of  a  minute  Anoectanrjium,  one  shorter  and  much  more  dense 
and  compact,  but  both  belonging  to  the  same  species.  Tliey  agreed 
with  the  description  of  A.  scubrum  Broth,  precisely,  and  with  an 
original  specimen  of  Hoist's  gathering  at  Kew  ;  they  also  agree  with 
the  description  of  A.  pusiUum  Mitt.,  with  the  sole  exception  that 
Mitten  (in  Journ.   Linn.   Soc,  Bot.  xxii.  305)   describes  his  species, 

collected  b}'   Bishop  Hannington  on   Kilimanjaro,  as  "  nervo 

dorso  laevi,"  and  notes  "  a  small  species,  which  agrees  very  nearly 
with  A.  Mariei,  Besch.,  from  Nossibe ;  but  the  apices  of  the  leaves 
are  wider  and  their  nerve  is  not  papillose.'' 

H  2 
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Feeling  some  doubt  as  to  the  distinctness  of  the  two,  I  asked 
Mrs.  Britton  to  allow  me  to  see  a  specimen  of  A.  pusilhon,  and  she 
kindly  sent  me  part  of  the  original  gathering.  As  I  rather  expected, 
the  nerve  is  distinctly,  though  finel}^  scaberulous  at  back,  and  the 
plant  is  exactly  identical  with  A.  scahruvi  Broth.  Mitten's  mis- 
description is,  I  think,  easily  explained,  while  unfortunate.  He 
compares  his  species  with  A.  Mariei  Besch.  Now  A.  Mariei,  which 
according  to  Cardot  (M.  de  Madagascar,  p.  215)  is  identical  with 
Barhula  indica  (Schwaeg.)  Brid.  {TricTiostomum  orientale  Willd.), 
is  a  species  with  the  back  of  the  nerve  ver}'  highly  and  strongly 
scabrous  or  almost  tuberculate,  compared  with  which  the  nerve  of 
A.  pusillum  might  not  unreasonably  appear  smooth.  Smooth,  how- 
ever, it  is  not,  and  Mitten's  description  of  it  as  such  has  not  un- 
naturally led  Brotherus,  in  the  absence  of  specimens  (which  existed 
only  in  Mitten's  herbarium),  to  re-describe  the  plant  as  A.  scahriim. 
A.  scabrum  must,  however,  fall  into  the  synonymy  of  A.  pusillum 
Mitt. 

Taxithelitjm  gottscheanum  (Hampe)  Broth. 

Hampe  (in  Linnsea,  1874,  p.  568)  described  this  Philippine  Is. 
species  as  Hypnum  Gottscheanum.  Subsequently  he  was  led  to  suppose 
it  to  be  identical  with  T.  eapillipes  Bi'oth.  {H.  capiUipes  Bry.  Jav.), 
and  he  has  corrected  the  labelling  of  all  the  three  specimens  in  his 
herbarium  to  "  H.  eapillipes  "  and  "  eapillipes  Bry.  jav."  I  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  published  this  correction,  but  even  if  he  has  not 
done  so  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  identification  is  certainly 
erroneous.  H.  eapillipes  has  the  cells  scarcely  visibly  papillose ;  the 
papillae  are  so  delicate,  indeed,  that  they  at  fu'st  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  authoi's  of  the  Bri/ologia  Javanica,  and  it  is  only  in  a  supple- 
mentary note  on  p.  228  that  thej^  add  "  Folia  quam  subtilissime 
punctulata,  nee  Itevia."  The  Philippines  pkint,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  leaf  cells  very  distinctly,  not  to  say  highly,  papillose,  almost  to 
the  base,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  this  to  be  overlooked, 
and  Hampe's  species  may  certainly  stand. 

Hypnum  scabrellum  Lac.  and  its  allies. 

Lacoste  in  the  Bryologia  Javaniea  described  Hypnum  scahrellum 
from  sterile  specimens  collected  by  Korthals  in  Sumatra,  and  a 
Celebes  specimen  in  the  Leyden  Herbarium  ;  adding  "  Flores  et  fnictus 
ignoti."  The  inflorescence  has  been  considered  as  probably  dioicous. 
It  is  the  8ematophyllum  seahrellum  of  Par.  Ind.,  but  Cardot  has 
shown  good  reason  for  considering  it  identical  with  the  Samoan 
8.  lampropliyllum  of  Mitten,  a  name  which  therefore  has  the 
priority. 

Beccari  issued  No.  37  of  his  "Crittogame  di  Borneo,"  a  fertile  plant 
from  Sarawak,  as  H.  scahrellnm  ;  and  Hampe,  in  describing  Beccari's 
plants  in  Nuov.  Giorn.  Bot.  ital.  iv.  284,  describes  the  fruit  of  this 
])lant  under  that  name.  An  examination  of  Beccari's  plant,  however, 
shows  that  it  is  not  identical  with  Lacoste's  species,  and  Hampe's 
description  of  the  fruit  must  therefore  not  be  taken  as  descriptive  of 
S.  seahrellum,  i.  e.    S.  lamprophyllum.      Beccari's   plant,    to  begin 
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with,  is  autoicous ;  the  leaves  are  considerably  wider  than  in.  8.  lam- 
pi'ophyllum,  the  alar  cells  are  quite  different,  not  indeed  showing  the 
characteristic  inflated  cells  of  Sematophyllum,  usually  consisting  of  a 
single  large  inflated  cell  and  several  much  smaller  irregular  thick- 
Avalled  ones.  The  upper  cells  show  regularly  seriate,  fine,  acute 
papillae ;  the  periclisetial  bracts  also  are  maz'kedly  papillose.  In  view 
of  the  character  of  the  alar  cells,  and  the  seriate  papillae  of  the  upper 
ones,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  plant  is  not  a  Sematophyllum,  but 
a  Trichosteleum. 

The  fruit  of  the  true  S.  lampropliylhim  is  to  be  seen  on  the  plant 
issued  by  Max  Fleischer  as  Pungentella  scabrella  (Lac.)  C.  M., 
No.  389,  Musci  Frond.  Archip.  Ind.  Ser.  viii.  from  West  Java.  This 
agrees  in  habit,  leaf-form,  and  basal  cells  with  the  H.  scahrellum. 
The  perichsetial  leaves  are  comparatively  short,  erect,  rigid,  finely  but 
shorth^  subulate,  practically  entire,  and  smooth.  Seta  about  1  cm., 
scaberulous  above.  No  male  flowers  appear,  the  plant  is  undoubtedly 
dioicous.  No.  5417,  Perak,  coll.  Wmy,  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit.,  also 
appears  to  be  the  correct  plant. 

In  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  Bot.  xliii.  321,  I  referred  to  *S'.  lampro- 
phyllum  (Mitt.),  a  plant  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Binstead's  from  Borneo, 
which,  however,  I  find  must  also  be  considered  distinct,  as  the  fruiting 
characters  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Fleischer's  No.  389.  Especially 
it  is  autoicous,  and  the  perichtetial  bracts  are  sharply  and  rather 
closely  denticulate.  It  appears  to  be  undescribed,  and  may  be  diag- 
noted  as  follows  : — 

Sematophyllum  decipiens  Dixon,  sp.  nov.  Habitu  S.  lampro- 
pTiylli  Mitt.,  sed  paullo  robustius,  foliis  latioribus,  ovato-lanceolatis, 
concavis,  marginibus  erectis,  acumine  breviuscule  subulato,  denticu- 
lato.  Autoicum.  Flores  masculi,  numerosi,  parvi.  Bracte*  peri- 
chaetiales  magis  abrupte  angustius  acuminatae,  sat  conferte  denticulatae, 
dorso  sublaeves.  Seta  perbrevis,  circa  5  mm.  longa,  capillaris,  laevis ; 
theca  minuta,  '75  mm.  longa,  horizontalis. 

Hab.  Damp  rock  in  jungle,  Sapong,  near  Tenom  (No.  211  b). 

The  autoicous  inflorescence  removes  it  from  the  otherwise  nearly 
allied  species ;  the  denticulate  perichaetial  bracts  also  from  S.  lampro- 
phyllum  ;  the  wider  leaves  from  *S'.  subulatum  (Hampe)  ;  the  smooth 
seta,  scaberulous  cells  and  larger  capsule  from  *S'.  microtliecium  Broth. 
&  Paris. 

Ceylonese  Mosses. 

Two  or  three  corrections  need  to  be  made  in  my  paper  in  Journ. 
Bot.  1915,  257,  on  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Binstead's  Ceylon  mosses. 

P.  259. — Dicranoloma  leucophyllum  (Hampe)  Par.  var.  Kurzii 
Fleisch.  appears  to  be  rather  a  varietal  form  of  D.  brevisetum  (Doz. 
&  Molk.)  Par. 

P.  289. — Trachyloma  indicum  Mitt.  This  agrees  quite  well  with 
a  New  Guinea  specimen  determined  by  Mitten  as  his  species. 
Fleischer  has,  however,  pointed  out  that  this  species  has  been  con- 
fused with  T.  tahitense  Besch.,  a  closely  allied  species  with  less 
glossy,  shorter  pointed  leaves  and  quite  distinct  areolation.  To  this 
latter  he  refers  Ceylonese  specimens  collected  by  himself ;  and  1  find 
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that  l>oth  the  New  Guinea  plant  and  BinsteacVs  No.  304  from  Ceylon 
must  be  referred  there  also  *. 

P.  289.— Pterobri/opsis  Walheri  Broth.  (No.  302).  This  must 
be  referred  to  P.frondosa  (Mitt.)  Fleisch. 

P.  291. — Stereophyllum  papiUidens  Card.  ined.  Theriot  (Ann. 
Conserv.  de  Geneve,  xx.  15)  refers  this  plant  (No.  38)  to  Stereo- 
phyllum indicum  (Bel.)  Mitt.,  a  much  misunderstood  species,  which 
S.  papillidens  Card,  closely  resembles,  but  which  has  some  real  dis- 
tinction in  the  cell  structure. 

Betum  Bescherellet  Jaeg. 

The  New  Zealand  species  of  the  Erythrocarpa  and  allied  groups 
are  very  difficult,  and  present  some  very  perplexing  problems.  I  am 
looking  forward — with  no  great  appetite  for  the  task — to  attempting 
to  solve  these  in  the  near  future,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  antici- 
pating that  task  now  ;  but  one  complication  may  be  cleared  away  at 
once.  Authors  in  dealing  with  the  New  Zealand  Brya  (Brotherus, 
Jaeger,  Bescherelle,  Paris,  C.  Mueller)  have  displayed  much  ingenuity 
in  differentiating  two  plants,  B.  erythrocarpoides  Hampe  &  C. 
Mueller,  and  B.  erythrocarpoides  Sehimp.  For  the  latter  Jaeger, 
followed  by  Paris,  &c.,  has  altered  the  rame  to  B.  Bescherellei,  to 
avoid  duplication,  while  C.  Mueller  in  Hedwig.  xxxvii.  90  (1898), 
ignoring  these  authors,  has  quite  unneces.sarily  re-christened  it 
B.  torulosicollum. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  authors  concerned  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  compare  the  two  plants  witli  one  another,  none  of  them 
at  any  rate  make  any  comparison  between  them  ;  they  appear  to  have 
assumed  that,  as  Schimper  saw  a  difference,  it  was  "  theirs  not  to 
reason  why."  The  evidence  for  there  being  two  distinct  plants  con- 
cerned does  not  therefore  appear, /)r«;w«/"ffr?>,  to  be  very  weighty, 
and  what  is  to  be  said  of  it,  wlien  the  fact  is.  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that 
Schimper  himself  never  saw  any  difference  between  them  ! 

Bescherelle  (Flore  Nouv.  Caled.  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  5  Ser.  xviii. 
p.  214  (1873)  describes  B.  erythrocmpoides  Schimji.  in  herb,  as  a 
new.  species,  ])ased  on  New  Zealand  specimens  ex  lierl).  SchinijK'r. 
leg.  Knight,  and  New  Caledonian  ones  leg.  Krieger,  18GG  ;  and  all 
subsequent  authors  have  assumed  this  to  be  a  different  thing  from 
B.  erythrocarpoides  Hampe  &  C.  M.  (185.3).  Bescherelle  makes  no 
reference  to  the  earlier  B.  erythrocarpoides,  and  all  the  evidence  goes 
to  show  he  h:id  overlooked  it.  No  specimens  of  the  New  Caledonian 
plant  are  to  be  found  in  our  collections,  but  Knight's  plant,  "  N.Z. 
18()7,"  the  type  of  the  sup))osed  B.  erythrocarpoides  Sehimp.  is 
labelled  by  Schimper  himself  in  his  herbarium  "  B.  erythrocarpoides 
lipe.  &  V.  M."  The  whole  troidile  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
lapsus  calami  of  Sclinn]ier,  as  the  only  New  Zealand  s])ecinien  in 
Jk'scherelle's  herbarium  is  labelled  "  B.  erythrocarpvidrs  Sch."  [in 
Schimper's  hand]  "N.  Zelande,  Herb.  Schimj)."  (in  Bescherelle's 
hand)  ;  and  this  is  identical  with  a  specimen  in  the  British  Miiseum 

*  Thi'riot,  I  find,  considers  this  i)lant  distinct  from  T.  tdhltensr,  and  names  it 
T.  FleiKchflri,  to  which  therefore  all  the  above  plants  must  be  referred  {cf.  Bull, 
tie  I'Acad.  Internationale  de  G^ogr.  bot.  1910,  p.  100). 
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collection  labelled  in  Schimper's  own  hand  "  Bryum  erythrocarpoides 
Hpe.  &  C.  M.,  156,  N.  Zealand  [ex  herb.  Hpe.]." 

The  bottom  is  therefore  knocked  out  of  B.  BescTierellei  Jaeg. 
Comparison  of  Knight's  N.Z.  plant  and  the  original  (Australian) 
B.  erythrocarpoides  Hampe  &  C.  M.  at  first  sight,  it  is  true,  suggests 
a  difference,  as  the  latter  has  rather  wider,  paler  capsules  with  a  quite 
obtuse  lid,  whereas  the  No.  156,  N.  Zealand  has  dark  purple  brown 
capsules  with  acute,  apiculate  lids,  points  which  might  constitute  a 
difference  ;  but  as  the  latter  plant  is  labelled  B.  erythrocarpoides  Hpe. 
&  C.  M.,  and  is  from  Hampe's  own  herbarium,  it  is  clear  that  both 
plants  fall  under  the  same  species  according  to  Hampe's  own  thinking. 
And  further.  New  Zealand  plants  showing  an  intermediate  form 
of  lid  occur  in  Schimper's  herbarium  as  "  B.  erythrocarpoides 
Hpe.  &  C.  M'.,  Tauranga,  leg.  Hutton,  1866."  These  have  exactly 
conical,  obtuse  lids,  and  others  highly  convex  and  distinctly  apiculate, 
on  the  same  gathering,  and  show  that  Hampe  and  Schimper  were 
quite  right  in  uniting  them  under  B.  erythrocarpoides  Hampe  &  C.  M. 

A  f  mother  difference  might  appear  to  consist  in  the  inflorescence, 
as  Bescherelle  describes  his  "  B.  erythrocarpoides  Schimp."  as 
synoicous,  while  all  the  other  plants  are  dioicous.  The  New  Zealand 
specimens  on  which  Bescherelle  bases  his  species  (leg.  Knight)  are, 
however,  certainly  not  synoicous,  and  it  appears  that  Bescherelle  was 
deceived  in  this  respect  {cf.  Brotherus,  Musci,  p.  589).  In  that  case, 
B.  erythrocarpulum  CM.,  which  according  to  the  author  is  differen- 
tiated from  Bescherelle's  New  Caledonian  plant  principally- — probably 
entirely — on  the  ground  of  its  dioicous  inflorescence,  must  clearl}^  fall 
into  the  same  synonymy. 

The  matter  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — {a)  there  is  no  difference 
between  B.  erythrocarpoides  Hampe  &  C.  M.  and  B.  erythrocar- 
poides Schimp.  ;  (J))  Schim2:)er  never  supposed  there  was  any. 

The  synonymy  will  then  stand  thus — with  further  synonyms 
probabl}'  to  be  added  later  : — 

Bryum  eetthrocarpoides  Hampe  &  C.  M.  in  Linn.  495 
(1853). 

Svn.  B,  erythrocarpoides  Schimp.  e  Bescherelle  in  Ann.  Sci.  Nat. 
5  Ser.  xviii.  211  (1873). 
B.  BeschereUei    Jaeg.   Adumbr.    i.    627  (1873-4)   nee   B. 
Bescherellei  K«n.  &  Card,  in  Bull.  Soc.  roy.  Belg.  1891, 
ii.  188. 
jB.  torulosicollum  C.  M.  in  Hedwig.  xxxvii.  90  (1898). 
B.  erythrocarpiihim  C.  M.  op,  et  loc.  cit. 

Babbella  levieei  (Ren.  &  Card.)  Fleisch.  c.  f r. 
Meteorium  Levieri  was  described  by  Ren.  &  Card,  in  Bull.  Soc. 
roy.  Belg.  xli.  pt.  1,  p.  78,  from  sterile  plants  collected  in  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  and  from  Japan,  and  subsequently  recorded  from  Formosa. 
A  plant  sent  to  me  from  the  N.Y.  Bot.  Garden,  from  Mitten's  her- 
barium, "Meteorium,  Pathkay  *,  Griffith  "  agrees  vegetatively  with 

*  The  second  syllable  is  iincertain. — on  another  label   it   was   tranpcribed 
Pathkoi. 
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tlie  Formosa  plant,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  branches  are 
more  equal  and  more  regularly  pinnate.  The  plant  is  in  fruit,  and  it 
differs  notably  from  most  species  of  the  genus  Jiarbella  in  the  seta, 
which  is  longer  than  usual,  and  in  the  peristome.  In  most  of  the 
species  the  seta  is  only  as  long  as  the  capsule,  or  2-3  times  as  long ; 
in  only  two  or  three  it  is  considerably  longer  (-B.  comes  3-5  mm., 
£.  Kurzii  (3  mm.).  Here  it  is  fully  10  mm.,  and  sometimes  12  mm. 
long,  thin,  rugulose-papillose  in  the  upper  part.  The  peristome 
characters  are  still  more  marked,  as  the  outer  teeth  are  densely  ti'ans- 
versely  striolate  for  a  great  part  of  their  length,  a  character  not 
hitherto  found  in  Barhella,  where  they  are  at  most  striolate  only  near 
base.  In  view  of  the  vegetative  structure,  however,  this  character  is 
not  sufficient,  I  think,  to  remove  the  plant  to  any  other  genus. 


"EPIPACTIS  MEDIA  (Fries!)"  Bab. 

By  Colonel  M.  J.  Godfery,  F.L.S. 

The  history  of  the  above  name  is  very  curious.     Leighton  says 
(Fl.  Shropsh.  p.  43-1,  1841)  "Mr.  Babington  has  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  a  plant  which  we  gathered  in  1835  in  the  woods  on  the  west 
side  of    Bomere  pool,   and  which  we    supposed  at   the   time  to    be 
E.  latifolia,  but  which  he  has  recently  determined  to  be  E.  viridifiora 
Keich.""  (Fl.  Germ.  Exc.  p.  134, 1830).     He  then  quotes  Babington's 
description,  as  follows  : — "  2.  E.   viriclijlora  Reich.     Leaves  ovato- 
oblong,  the  upper  ones  lanceolate  acute ;  the  lower  bracteas  longer 
than  the  flowers  ;  the  terminal  division  of  the  lip  triangular-cordate 
acute,  as  long  as  the  lanceolate  petals  and  sepals.    Reich.  Icon.  f.  1142. 
Reich.  Fl.  Excirrs.  n.  891.     Petcrmann,  Fl.  Lips.  641.     Narrower 
and  more  elongated  in  all  its  parts  than  E.  latijolia,  only  the  lowest 
leaves  ovate,  the  intermediate  ones   lanceolate,  and  the  upper  ones 
lanceolato-attenuated  and  merging  gradually  into  the  linear-lanceolate 
hracteas.       Flowers   '  green  tinged  with   purple '  ;  peduncle  shorter 
than  the  downy  germen.     Lobe  of  the  lip  longer  than  broad,  crenate. 
Woods  at   Bomere   pool,   Salop,  and  Luton,   Kent."     The  above  is 
practically  identical  with  Babington's  description   of  E.  media  Fries 
(Man.  Brit.  Bot.  p.  295,  1843).     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  first 
considered  the  Bomere  plant  to  be  E.   viridijtora  Bchb.,  and  later 
published  it  as  E.  media  Fries.     Tlie  reason  for  this  may  be  gathered 
from  Leight<jn,  who  says,  further  on,  "  Fries  (Nov.  Mant.  alt.  p.  54) 
considers  E.  viridijlnra  Ileich.  as  a  variety  '  floribus  viridibus '  of  his 
own  E.  ntedia.''''      P"'ri('s,  however,  does  not  (juite  say  this.     He  wrote 
"  E.  media  (b)  lloribus-viridibus  Keich.  ic.  f.  1142,  sec.  Koch."     He 
does  not  say  that  from  personal  observation  he  considered  them  the 
same,  but  that,  to  judge  from  Koch,  E.  viridifiora  is  the  .same  as  his 
green  -  tl(  >  wui'cd  media . 

I  think  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  Fries  did  not  personally 
know  E.  I'iridijlora,  as,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  given  it  as 
a  synonym  without  qualifying  it  with  the  words  "according  to  Koch." 
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The  fact  that  he  did  so  qualify  it  shows  that  he  was  not  sure  of  it 
from  his  own  knowledge,  and  transferred  the  responsihility  to  Koch. 
Kouy  tells  us  that  E.  riridijlora  is  often  confused  with  the  variety  of 
atrorulens  with  yellowish  green  or  green  flowers  (Fl.  de  France, 
vol.  xiil.  p.  204),  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Fries 
intended  his  "■h.jiorihus  viridibus''  to  refer  to  these  green-flowered 
forms  of  his  own  JE.  media.  Koch  names  the  latter  E.  laiifolia 
/3.  I'uhiginosa  (Syn.  Fl.  Germ,  et  Helv.  pp.  694-5)  and  adds  :—"  Haec 
quoque  occurrit  floribus  virentibus,  ad  quam  E.  viridiJJora  Echb.  ic.  9, 
f.  1142,  et  Serapias  lafifolia  viridiflora  Hoffm.  referendae  sunt." 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  he  regarded  Fries's  (b)  floribus  viridibus  as 
referring  to  green-flowered  forms  of  E.  atrortthens,  and  that  he  fell 
into  the  error  mentioned  by  Ilouy  of  confusing  the  latter  with  viridi- 
-flora.  Koch  evidently  had  not  arrived  at  a  final  and  considered 
opinion  as  to  how  many  species  existed  in  the  genus  Epijxf eft's,  for  he 
gives  atroruhens  as  a  variety  of  E.  latifolia,  and  admits  that  further 
observations  are  necessary  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  distinct  species 
or  not.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  since  he  v^-as  confessedly 
unable  of  his  own  knowledge  definitel}' to  se-pa.v^ie  E.  atroruhens  from 
E.  latifolia  as  a  species,  that  he  was  also  unable  to  distinguish  green- 
flowered  forms  of  atroruhens  from  riridijlora,  for,  on  account  of  their 
colour,  the  resemblance  of  both  these  latter  plants  to  E.  latifolia  is 
more  obvious  than  that  of  typical  red-purple  atroruhens  itself.  His 
attitude  of  mind  was  hesitating,  biit  it  is  e\ident  that  he  provisionally 
regarded  latifolia,  atroruhens,  and  viridiflora  as  one  and  the  same 
species,  and  would  thus  be  very  likely  to  consider  viridiflora  as 
identical  with  green-flowered  forms  of  atroruhens.  Babington  was 
clearer  sighted,  for  he  recognized  both  atroruhens  and  viridiflora  as 
distinct  species,  but  he  unfortmiately  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by 
Koch,  and,  abandoning  his  correct  identification  of  viridiflora,  des- 
cribed the  Bomere  plant  as  E.  media  Fries.  This  error  led  on  to 
another,  for  it  blinded  him  to  the  fact  that  the  true  E.  media  Fries 
really  did  grow  in  England,  and  he  actually  described  it  as  a  new 
species  under  the  name  E.  oval  is  Babington.  Fries  himself  tells  us 
that  his  E.  media  "  (c)  floribus  roseo-rubris "  is  identical  with 
E.  atroruhens,  so  that  this  fact  is  beyond  dispute. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  F.  Burton  of 
Longner  Hall,  Salop,  who,  at  my  request,  was  good  enough  to  explore 
the  woods  of  Bomere  pool,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  species 
of  Epipactis  still  grow  there.  He  says  : — "  To-day  (Aug.  15th, 
1918)  I  walked  over  to  Bomere  pool  and  right  round  it,  and  round 
Shomere  (about  300  yards  this  side  of  it).  The  chief  plants,  not 
counting  trees,  are  sphagnum-patches,  with  nettles,  Digitalis,  Dog 
Mercury,  blackberries,  and  bracken  on  the  sides  above  the  sphagnum, 
containing,  as  far  as  1  could  see,  very  few  Orchidaceae.  I  enclose  the 
onlj'  samples  of  Epipactis  in  sight."  Unfortunately,  when  these 
specimens  arrived,  the  flowers  were  withered,  owing  to  the  heat,  but 
on  dissection,  the  position  of  the  anther  on  the  summit  of  a  distinct 
stalk,  its  projection  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  stigma,  and  the 
presence  of  a  V-shaped  incision  in  the  wall  of  the  column  between 
the  anther  and  the   stigma,  were  visible,  and  these  are  the  distin- 
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guishing  characteristics  of  M.  viridiflora.  As  Mr.  Burton  found  no 
other  kinds  of  Epipactis  at  Bomere,  and  as  Babington  originally 
identified  his  Bomere  plants  as  viridijlora,  these  facts  may  be  re- 
garded as  fairly  conclusive  proof  that  his  original  identification  was 
correct.  This  is  confirmed  by  Babington's  description,  which,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  exactly  fits  E.  viridiflora  var.  leptophylla  (Journ.  Bot. 
1919,  p.  39),  with  the  exception  of  the  words  "  flowers  green  tinged 
with  purple."  This  is  a  very  minor  point ;  Mr.  Stephenson  mentions 
that  in  his  forma  vectensis  (Journ.  Bot.  1918,  p.  1)  they  are  some- 
times so  tinged,  and  they  frequently  are  so  on  the  Continent. 

The  di-avving  of  E.  media  in  E.  B.  S.  2775,  was  made  from  a 
specimen  of  E.  pvrpurata  {E.  violacea)  (E.  B.  ed.  ix.  124)  from 
'Woburn  Abbey,  Bedford.  We  have  therefore  this  anomalous  posi- 
tion— a  plant  identified  as  E.  viridiflora  liehb.  by  Babington  was 
published  by  him  as  E.  media  Fries,  and  illustrated  in  E.  B.  by  a 
drawing  of  E.  violacea !  When  the  third  edition  of  E.  Bot.  was 
published,  the  plates  from  the  Supplement  were  embodied  therein  ; 
the  reproduction  of  No.  2775,  however,  as  I  noticed  at  Kew,  instead 
of  adhering  to  the  subdued  colours  of  the  original,  was  printed 
with  bright  reds  and  yellows,  and  is  thus  very  far  removed  in  appear- 
ance from  E.  violacea  (which  it  originally  represented)  and  suggests 
a  much  over-coloured  E.  latifolia.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  due  to  this 
that  the  idea  arose  that  Babington's  E.  media  was  a  plant  nearly 
resembling  latifolia,  but  differing  from  it  by  longer  and  narrower 
leaves,  and  rugose,  instead  of  smooth  bosses  on  the  lip. 

So  we  find  it  appearing  in  the  14th  ed.  of  Hayward's  Sotanists^ 
Pocket-hooJc,  as  Helleborine  latifolia  c.  media  Druce.  The  same 
work  recognises  E.  violacea  as  a  separate  species  under  the  title 
Jf.  purpurata  Druce,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  that 
the  E.  B.  S.  plate  of  E.  media  was  drawn  from  a  specimen  of 
E.  furpurata. 

In  1917  Mr.  Druce,  at  my  request,  very  kindly  sent  me  two  or 
three  specimens  of  media.  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  difference 
between  them  and  E.  latifolia,  the  ostensible  one  being  that  the 
bosses  of  the  lip  were  rugose  in  media  and  smooth  in  latifolia.  In 
his  letter  accompanying  the  specimens,  Mr.  Druce  said  :  I  think, 
liowever,  the  plicate-rugose  bosses  are  not  sufliciently  distinctive 
characters  to  be  of  specific  value."     With  this  I  entirely  agree. 

In  a  wood  near  Eashing,  Surrey,  where  only  E.  latifolia  grows, 
rugose  hunches  were  more  common  than  smooth  ones.  The  difference 
is  a  slight  one — in  the  one  the  epidermis  is  wrinkled,  in  the  other  it  is 
sufficiently  expanded  to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how,  in  coiu'se  of  time,  the  name  E.  media,  given  by  Babington 
to  E.  viridiflora,  has  become  transferred  to  ordinary  E.  latifolia. 
with  rugose  hunches.  Fries  in  his  Mantissa  says  of  his  E.  media  : 
"carina  plicato-crenata,  quo  certissime  differt  a  E.  latifolia  in  qua 
.  .  .  .  carina  non  plicato  crenata."  Probably  it  was  from  this  that  the 
idea  arose  that  T^abington's  media  was  separable  from  latifolia  by  its 
rugose  hunclu's.  and  this  was  strengthened  by  the  E.  B.  S.  plate  2775, 
as  pointed  out  above. 

To   sum   up,   tlie  plant  which  Babington   described  as   E.  media 
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Pries,  was  in  reality  E.  viridiflora  Reich.,  and  the  first  record  as  a 
British  plant  is  Leighton's,  on  the  specimens  found  by  him  and 
Babington  in  1835.  The  subsequent  application  of  the  name  E.  media 
to  specimens  of  E.  latifolia  with  rugose  bosses  appears  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  misapprehension,  and  the  term  E.  media  should  now 
disappear  from  British  botany,  except  as  a  synonym  of  E.  atroruhens. 


AQUATIC  ANGIOSPERMS: 
The  Significance  op  theib  Systematic  Distribution. 
By  Agnes  Arbeb,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 

It  is  generally''  recognized  that  the  primaeval  forms  of  vegetable 
life  were  probably  aquatic,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  highly  evolved 
group  of  the  Seed  Plants  that  a  terrestrial  habit  has  become  firmly 
established.  It  follows  that  any  aquatics  met  with  among  the  Spermo- 
phytes  must  be  regarded  as  descendants  of  terrestrial  ancestors,  which 
have  reverted  in  some  degree  to  the  aquatic  habits  of  their  remote 
forbears.  That  this  view  is  tenable,  and  that  the  Aquatic  Angio- 
sperms  cannot  trace  their  ancestry  in  an  unbroken  aquatic  line  from 
some  far  away  algal  progenitor,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  their 
floral  organs,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  belong  to  a  decidedly 
terrestrial  type. 

From  a  study  of  the  mode  of  systematic  distribution  of  aquatic 
families  and  species  among  the  Angiosperms,  certain  general  conclu- 
sions may  be  deduced.  Tbe  most  obvious  and  striking  feature  is  the 
relative  paucity  of  hydrophytes,  in  comparison  with  terresti'ial  plants. 
Contrasted  with  those  that  live  on  land,  the  number  of  aquatic 
families  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible,  and  even  when  all  the 
individual  hydrophytic  genera  and  species  are  added,  the  sum  total 
is  rekitively  insignificant.  This  result  is,  however,  hardly  sin-prising 
when  we  consider  that  the  Phanerogams  are  essentiall}''  a  terrestrial 
stock,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Cryptogams  by  their  aerial  mode 
of  pollination,  which  has  won  for  them  the  freedom  of  the  land.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  reversion  to  aquatic  life  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  occur  on  any  great  scale.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  entire  area  of  the  fresh  waters  of  the  globe  is  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  land  surfaces,  and  that  thus  the  aquatic  Angio- 
sperms occupy  a  much  more  restricted  field  than  their  teiTestrial 
compeers. 

The  mode  of  systematic  distribution  of  aquatics  among  the 
Angiosperms  shows  every  possible  variety.  Among  the  Dicotyledons 
there  are  cases  in  which  only  one  species  of  a  terrestrial  genus  is 
aquatic  (e.g.  Polygonum  amphibium),  and  others  in  which  a  number 
of  species  in  a  genus  are  hydrophytic  while  some  are  terrestrial 
{e.^.  Ranunculus  \\Ai\\  its  aquatic  sub-genus  Batrachium).  Again, 
an  entire  genus  of  an  otherwise  terrestrial  family  may  be  aquatic 
(e.  g.  Hottonia  among  the  Primulaceaj),  or  several  genera  of  family 
may    be  aquatic    (e.  g.   Jussieua,  Ludwiijia^  etc.,   among  the    Ona- 
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gracesB,  and  Limosella,  Ilydrotriche,  etc.,  among  the  Scrophu- 
lariacese).  Finally,  an  entire  family  may  be  aquatic  and  contain  no 
terrestrial  forms  {e.g.  Podostemaceai).  A  family  given  over  wholly 
to  aquatic  life  may  include  a  number  of  genera  ((?.  y.  Nymphseaceaj 
and  Podostemaceas)  or  a  single  genus  {e.  g.  Ceratophylle^e  and 
Callitrichaceai).  Among  the  Monocotyledons,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  meet  with  more  cases  of  entire  families  leading  a  water  life 
{e.  g.  Lemnaeese,  Pontederiacese,  and  various  families  belonging 
to  the  Helobieaj),  but  there  are  fcAver  instances  of  individual  aquatic 
genera  and  species  belonging  to  families  which  are  mainly  terres- 
trial, though  these  occasionally  occur  (e.  g.  Glyceria  aquatica  of 
the  Graminese). 

When  one  genus  or  species  in  an  otherwise  terrestrial  family  has 
taken  to  aquatic  life,  tliis  may  well  be  held  to  indicate  that  the 
habit  is  a  recent  one  ;  but  when  a  whole  family  containing  a  number 
of  genera  is  found  to  be  hydrophj^tic,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  differentiation  of  the  genera  has  occurred  since 
the  adoption  of  the  aquatic  habit,  which,  on  this  view,  must  be  very 
ancient.  The  only  other  alternative,  namely,  that  all  the  genera  have 
been  evolved  in  the  course  of  terrestrial  life,  and  that  they  have  all 
subsequently  and  independently  taken  to  the  water,  seems  too  far- 
fetched to  be  considered  seriously.  A  scrutiny  of  the  characters  of 
those  aquatic  families  which  contain  a  number  of  highly  individualized 
genera  confirms  the  notion  that  such  families  adopted  aquatic  life  at 
a  relatively  early  stage  in  the  covu-se  of  evolution  of  the  Angiosperms. 
The  NymphteaceiB  show  characters  that  are  markedly  primitive 
among  the  Dicotyledons,  and  the  Podostemacese,  though  not  standing 
so  low  in  tbe  scale  of  floral  evolution,  yet  appear  to  be  a  very 
old  phylum  related  to  the  Rosales  and  Sarraceniales.  That  is  to  say, 
the  only  Dicotyledonous  families  which  are  exclusively  aquatic  and 
also  contain  a  number  of  distinct  genera,  belong  to  the  more  primitive 
groups  among  the  Polypetalse,  and  hence  ma}^  be  regarded  as  ancient 
lines  which  took  to  the  water  before  they  had  diverged  widely  from 
the  ancestral  type. 

Among  the  Helobie;e,  the  Alismacese  are  probably  nearest  to  the 
ancestral  stock.  This  family  shows  characters  which  are  in  many 
ways  decidedly  llanalean,  and  wliich  suggest  that  the  Helobieje 
represent  a  branch  tliat  took  to  the  water  at  a  very  earl}^  stage  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Monocotyledons,  while  they  still  retained  features 
recalling  the  llanalean  plexus  from  which  they  sprang.  That  they 
are  descended  from  a  geophytic  ancestor  is  suggested  by  the  charac- 
teristically abbreviated  main  axis,  which  in  many  cases  does  not 
elongate  except  to  form  the  stalk  of  the  inflorescence.  It  is  also 
perhaps  conceivalde  that  tlie  enlarged  hy]wcotylof  the  embryo  recalls 
an  ancestor  which  possessed  a  hypocotyledonary  tuber,  resembling 
that  of  Eranthis  hiemalis,  the  chief  difference  being  that  in  the 
Helobiea;  the  storage  of  food  in  the  hypocotyl  has  been  shifted  back  to 
a  pre-germination  stage,  owing  perhaps  to  the  exigences  of  acpiatic 
life,  it  may  be  recalled  in  this  connexion  that  tuberous  hypocotyls 
are  common  among  lianunculaceae  with  concrescent  cotyledons,  that 
is  to   say,  among  forms  which  certain  botanists  would  interpret  as 
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supplying  indications  of  the  chai-acters  of  the  original  Monocotyle- 
donous  stock. 

The  idea  that  the  Helohiese  are  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
group  of  Angiosperms  and  have  inhabited  the  water  for  a  correspond- 
ingly long  period,  is  ratified  by  the  fact  that  this  series  consists  of  a 
whole  plexus  of  related  families,  some  of  which  have  departed  widely 
from  the  original  type ;  it  contains  forms  as  far  asunder,  for  instance, 
as  AJisma  with  its  many  Eanalean  features  and  Naias  which  repre- 
sents the  very  acme  of  floral  reduction. 

The  fact  that  the  Nymphaiaceaj  and  the  related  Ceratophylleaj  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Helohiese  on  the  other,  have  taken  to  aquatic 
life  with  such  conspicuous  success  suggests  that  the  original  Eanalean 
stock  from  which  they  both  sprang  may  have  been  particularly  well 
adapted  to  water  life.     In  the  Ranunculaceie  the  tendency  to  aquatic 
habits  in  the  case  of  the  genus  Banuncnlus  is  obAaous ;  besides  the 
definitely    aquatic    sub-genus    Batrachiinn,    the   Buttercups   include 
a  number  of  forms,  such  as  B.  sceleraUts  and  R.jlammula,  which  are 
capable  both  of  land  and  water  life.     The  singularly  slight  difference 
in  general  anatomy  between   the   terrestrial  and  aquatic    species   of 
Banunculns,  suggests  that  the  land  forms  are  of  a  type  which  does 
not  require  great  changes  of  structure  in  order  to  succeed  in  water  life. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the   Sympetalse — the  most  highly 
evolved  group    of   Angiosperms — has   produced    no    entirely   aquatic 
family,    nor  an}'  single   aquatic    species   which  has   become    so   far 
adapted  to  water  life  as  to  have  acquired  submerged  hydrophilous 
pollination.     The  very  large  family  of  the  Composite,   which  may 
perhaps  be  classed  as  the  ultimate  term  of  the  S-ympetalous  series, 
contains  apparently  less  than  half-a-dozen  aquatic  members.     Exactly 
the  same  is  true  of  all  the  earlier  cohorts  of  Engler's  Arehichlamydeae, 
which,  on  the  present  writer's  view,  represent  the  more  advanced  and 
reduced  forms  of  the  series.     The  families  which  are  generally  known 
as  Polypetalae  (the  later  cohorts  of  Engler's  Archichlamydese)  and 
which,  on  this  view,  inckide  all  the  more  primitive  Dicotyledons,  are 
markedly  richer  in  aquatic  types.     It  would  hardly  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  independent  aquatic  families  are  chiefly  characteristic  of 
the  Kanalean  plexus,  and  of  its  derivatives — both  Dicotyledonous  and 
Monocotyledonous — while  among  the  more  advanced  Polypetalai  and 
the  Sympetalae,  the  sporadic   occurrence  of  aquatic  types  and  their 
close  relation  to  terrestrial  forms,  indicate  that  the  water-habit  has 
been  acquired  comparatively  recently.      It  is  always  possible  that  those 
individual  genera  and  species  among  the  Sympetalaj  which  are  aquatic 
at  the  present  day,  may  each,  in  some  future  age,  be  represented  by 
an  entire  aquatic  family;   for  such  groups  as  the  Helobieaj,  Nym- 
phseacese  and   Podostemaceai  may  owe  their  richness  in  genera  and 
species  partly  to  their  ancient  birth  and  to  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  they  took  to  the  water.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
member  of  the  Sympetalae  embarking  at  the  present  day  upon  an 
aquatic  career,  may  possibly  be  handicapped,  as  a  potential  ancestor, 
by  the  high  degree  of  specialization  it  has  attained  in  its  previou.<i 
terrestrial  life.     The  members  of  the  primaeval  Ranalean  plexus  may 
have   possessed  a  greater  plasticity  in   correlation  with    their  lower 
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degree  of  specialization.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  more 
primitive  Angiosperms,  which  entered  the  water  at  an  early  period, 
had  merely  to  take  possession  of  an  undisputed  field,  whereas  plants 
embarking  on  an  aquatic  life  at  the  present  day  are  exposed  to  acute 
comj)etition  from  the  numerous  well-established  hydrophytes  with 
which  the  fresh  waters  of  the  world  are  already  so  fully  stocked. 
Balfour  Laboratory,  Cambridge. 


ALABASTRA  DIVERSA.— Paet  XXX.* 
By  Spencer  Le  M.  Moore,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  Joum.  Bot.  1918,  p.  212.) 
1.  Plantje  Rogersianje. — IV. 

The  following  is  a  further  instalment  of  notices  concerning  and 
descriptions  of  Archdeacon  Rogers's  African  plants.  The  localities 
are  chiefly  Rhodesian  and  Northern  Transvaal,  and  there  are  a  few 
specimens  from  Bechuanaland.  Among  the  Transvaal  localities  the 
little-known  Zoutpansberg  Division  figures  prominently,  especially  its 
extreme  northern  poi'tion  coming  within  the  ti-opic  of  Capricorn. 
The  Bechuanaland  plants  were  collected  by  Mr.  C.  C  Harbor,  and 
some  of  those  from  tropical  Transvaal  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Moss  when  with 
Archdeacon  Rogers  :  for  the  rest  we  have  to  thank  the  Archdeacon 
himself. 

Thanks  are  hereby  rendered  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Drummond  for  kindly 
determining  the  Grewia  and  to  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  for  the  description 
of  a  new  Phyllanthus — a  genus  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted  as 
the  result  of  careful  study.  The  sequence  observed,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  that  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa. 

Grewia  rhytidophylla  K.  Schum. 

Zoutpansberg  Div.,  Messina  (tropical)  ;  Moss  S{  Rogers  17,  101. 

Two  good  specimens  of  this  little-known  species  ;  the  type  is  from 
East  Africa.  Burret,  the  latest  monographer  of  the  genus,  has 
reduced  it  to  O.fallax  K.  Schum.,  but  Mr.  Drummond  does  not 
share  this  view. 

Vepris  zambesiaca,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  rigidis  subteretibus  striatis 
i-amulos  breves  fertiles  foliatos  pubescentes  hac  atque  iliac  emittenti- 
bus ;  foliis  alternis  petiolatis  (petiolo  anguste  alato)  trifoliolatis 
griseo-pubescentibus  foliolis  sessilibus  oblongo-ovatis  vel  oblongo- 
lanceolatis  obtusis  nonnunquam  emarginatis  ima  basicuneatim  angus- 
tatis  membranaceis  ;  paniculis  satis  laxis  foliola  circiter  ajqiumtibus 
pubescentibus  ;  floribus  4-meris  pedicellatis  ;  cnli/ce  cupulari  denti- 
culato  pubescente  ;  petalis  ovato-oblongis  obtusis  glabris  ;  staminibus 
(anne  semper?)  7  antheris  ovato-oblongis  obtusis  apice  ipso  obscure 
raucronulatis  quam  filamenta  paullulum  longioribus  ;  ovarii  rudimento 
bene  evoluto  ;  floribus  $  ignotis. 

Jthodesia,  Livingstone,  N.  bank  of  Zambesi ;  No.  7486. 

*  Types  of  the  species  here  described  are  in  the  National  Herbarium. 
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Folia  in  toto  4-5  cm.  long. ;  petiolus  1-2  cm.  long.,  sub  f oliolorum 
in.sertione  1-1'5  mm.  lat.  ;  foliola  plerumque  2'o-3  X  1'2-1"7  mm., 
lateralia  quam  intermedium  pauUulum  minora,  omnia  glandulis 
translucentibus  subsparsim  praedita.  Panicula  2-3  x  2  cm.  Pedicelli 
graciles,  1-2  mm.  long.  Calyx  1  mm.,  petala  25  mm.,  filamenta 
1  mm.,  antherse  1*5  mm.  long.  Ovarii  inidimentum  superne  angus- 
tatum,  2  mm.  long. 

Differs  from  V. gloinerata  Engl.  {Toddalia  glomerata  F.  Hoffm.) 
chietly  in  the  smaller  leaflets,  the  very  narrowly-winged  petioles,  the 
open  inflorescences,  and  the  more  numerous  stamens  with  relatively 
shorter  filaments. 

Commiphora  Lugardje  N.  E.  Br. 
Zoutpansberg  Div.,  Messina  ;  No.  20762. 

The  type  is  from  the  Kwebe  Hills  near  Lake  Ngami ;  this  is 
therefore  a  considerable  extension  to  the  range  of  the  species. 

PsETJDOCADiA  ZAMBESiACA  Harms. 
Messina :  No.  20764. 

New  to  the  Transvaal ;  the  most  southerly  habitat  so  far  reported 
for  this  mre  and  curious  plant, 

Canthium  dictyophlebum,  sp.  nov.  Inerme,  glabrum ;  ra^nis 
validis  cortice  dilute  brunneo  obductis :  foliis  majusculis  petiolatis 
late  ovatis  obovatisve  apice  obtusissimis  nisi  rotundatis  basi  rotundatis 
vel  obtusis  saepeque  plus  minus  obliquis  papyraceis  utrinque  glabris 
pag.  sup.  perspicue  retieulatis :  floribus  5-meris  in  cymas  paucifloras 
foliis  multo  breviores  digestis  pedicellis  calyci  circiter  sequilongis 
insidentibus  ;  ovario  turbinato  calycem  truncatum  obscure  5-denticu- 
latum  aequante ;  coroUcB  tubo  late  cylindrico  calycem  plane  excedente 
intus  juxta  medium  piiorura  annulo  reflexorum  munito  quam  lobi 
lanceolati  obtusiusculi  paullo  longiore  ;  staminihtis  ori  coroUae  insertis  ; 
stigmate  ovoideo  apice  obtuso  longitrorsum  sulcato. 
'  Belgian  Congo,  Elisabethville ;  No.  10085. 

Folia  usque  ad  17x11  cm.,  saepius  vero±10x7  cm.,  supra  in 
sicco  brunnea  eleganterque  reticulata,  subtus  griseo-viridia  reticuloque 
parum  visibile :  petiolus  validus,  2-2-5  cm.  long.  Stipuhe  3  mm. 
long.  Cymae  circa  2  cm.  long.  Ovarium  1*25  mm.,  calyx  1'25  mm. 
long.  Corolla  6  mm.  long. ;  tubus  3-5  mm.  long.,  2*5  mm.  lat.  : 
limbus  2-5  mm.  long.  Antherae  lanceolatae,  acutae,  2  mm.  long. 
Stigma  2  mm.  long. 

Evidently  close  to  C.  Randii  S.  Moore,  but  the  foliage  and  flowers 
differ  in  several  respects. 

Canthinm  amplium,  sp.  nov.  Inerme,  ramis  sat  validis  cortice 
pallido  irregulariter  striatulo  circumdatis ;  foliis  amplis  ])etio]atis 
obovatis  vel  obovato-oblongis  apice  obtusissimis  nisi  late  rotundatis 
basi  obtusis  papyraceis  suj)ra  glabris  necnon  mox  leviter  nitidulis 
subtus  griseo-tomentosis  ;  stipulis  a  basi  lata  in  filamentum  sat  longum 
extenuatis ;  cymis  foliis  brevioribus  pcdunculatis  plurifloris  griseo- 
puberulis  pedicellis  quam  calyces  longioribus  brevioribusve ;  ovario 
turbinato    calycem    breviter    5-dentatum     excedente :     coroUce   fere 
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usque  medium  divisae  tubo  late  cylindrico  intus  juxta  medium 
pilorum  annulo  gaudiente  lobis  5  lanceolatis  obtusiusculis ;  starninihus 
corolla;  faucibus  insertis  ;  stigmate  ovoideo  apice  breviter  bifido  longi- 
trorsum  prominenter  sulcato. 

N.W.  llhodesia,  Chilanga ;  No.  8446. 

Folia  pleraque  ±  10  X  8  cm.,  nonnunquam  usque  ad  ±6x4  cm. 
reducta  ;  petioli  circa  6  mm.  long.  Stipula;  6  mm.  long.,  glabrae. 
Cjmie  circiter  4  cm.  long.  ;  harum  pedunculus  ±  2  cm.  Pedicelli 
l"5-4  mm.  long.  Ovarium  2'5  mm.,  calyx  1  mm.  long.  Corollai 
tubus  4-5  mm.  long.,  3  mm.  lat.  ;  lobi  3  mm.  long.  Antherse  lanceo- 
latae,  acutiusculaj,  2-2'5  mm.  long.     Stigma  2  mm.  long. 

Like  the  last  in  general  appearance,  but  easily  distinguished  by 
the  foliage  and  longer  many-flowered  cymes  as  well  as  by  certain 
floral  details.  There  is  a  specimen  of  this  at  Kew  under  the  same 
number. 

Fadogia  Livin£:stoniana,  sp.  nov.  Suffrutex  erectus,  caule  (sec. 
exempli,  duo  nobis  obvia)  simplici  ima  basi  nudo  ceterum  folioso 
angulari  glabro ;  foliis  ternatis  oblongo-oblanceolatis  apice  obtusis 
ipso  mucronatis  basi  in  petiolum  gradatim  desinentibus  opacis  mem- 
branaceis  glabris  reticulo  obscuro  donatis ;  stipulis  lanceolatis  acu- 
minatis ;  cymis  foliis  manifesto  brevioribus  j)edunculatis  sublaxe 
plurifloris  sparsim  breviterque  hispidulo-pilosis  ;  pedicellis  flliformibus 
quam  calyx  longioribus  ;  Jlorihus  5-meris  ;  ovario  subgloboso,  2-locu- 
lari ;  calycis  segmentis  ovarium  excedentibus  linearibus  acutiusculis 
mox  patentibus  ;  corollce  extus  sparsim  strigilloso-pilosaj  tubo  calycem 
facile  superante  subcylindrico  (superne  parum  coartato)  intus  basin 
versus  pilis  reflexis  munito  lobis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  tubum  leviter 
excedentibus ;  staminibus  faucibus  affixis  antheris  ovatis  acutis ; 
stigmate  pileiformi. 

Khodesia,  Livingstone  ;  No.  7466. 

Planta  circa  semispithamea.  Folia  6-9  cm.  long.,  l'5-2"3  cm. 
lat.,  in  BJcco  viridia  ;  petioli  circa  7  mm.  long.  Cyme  2'5-3'5  cm. 
long.  Ovarium  I •25  mm.,  calycis  segmenta  2  mm.  long.  Corolla 
8"5  mm.  long.  ;  tubus  4  mm.  long.,  interne  2"5  mm.,  superne  2  mm. 
lat. ;  lobi  4"5  mm.  long.     Antherae  1"5  mm.,  stigma  vix  1  mm.  long. 

Nearest  to  the  South  African  F.  Zei/heri  Sond.  The  smaller, 
opaque,  faintly  j'eticulate  leaves,  hispidulous^nflorescencesand  narrower 
calyx  segments  are  among  its  chief  peculiarities. 

Pavetta  becliuanensis,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  sat  validis  ad  nodos 
aliquantuluni  tumidis  cortice  pallido  obductis  ;  foliis  brevipetiolatis 
oblongo-obovatis  obtusis  basi  obtusis  membranaceis  pag.  sup.  fere  glabris 
pag.  inf.  pnesertim  in  nervis  subtiliter  griseo-pubescentibus ;  stipulis 
inferne  latis  superne  angustatis  dorso  griseo-pubescentibus  diutule 
persistentibus ;  cymis  axillaribus  pedunculatis  laxe  plurifloris  uti 
])edicelli  cah'cem  jilane  excedentes  necnon  ipsi  calyces  ovariaque  sub- 
tiliter pubescentibus ;  ovario  subgloboso  calyci  breviter  4-dentato 
jequilongo ;  corollcs  glabrie  tubo  anguste  cylindrico  calycem  multo 
excedente  lobis  oblongis  obtusissimis  tubum  semia-quantibus  ;  stigmate 
clavato  apice  breviter  bifldo. 

Bechuanaland,  Mochudi ;  C.  C.  Harbor  (Herb.  Rogers..  6690). 
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Folia  usque  10  X  6  cm.,  etsi  sjepe  minora,  sc.  5-{j*o  x  3*o  cm., 
opaca,  supra  in  sicco  fuscescentia,  subtus  pallidiora  ;  petioli  8-10  mm. 
long.  Stipuhe  usque  8  iun\.  long.  Cymte  circa  5x6  cm.  ;  horum 
pedunculus  l*5-3  cm.  long.  Pedicelli  graciles  3-4  mm.  long. 
Ovarium  1  mm.,  calyx  1  mm.  long.  Corulhe  tubus  10  mm.,  lobi 
5  mm.  long.  Anthene  lineari-oblongaj,  apieulataj,  maxime  tortaj, 
4"5  mm.  long.  Stylus  usque  ad  13  mm.  ex  corolla  eminens ;  stigma 
2  mm.  long. 

Near  P.  Schumanniana  F.  HofEm.,  but  with  several  important 
floral  peculiarities. 

Pavetta  Harborii,  sp.  nov.  Suffrutex  ramosus  ;  ramis  ascenden- 
tibus  sat  robustls  mox  glabris  corticeque  pallido  circumdatis  ;  foUis 
subsessilibus  oblanceolatis  apice  basique  obtusis  membranaceis  supra 
minute  pubescentibus  deinde  glabrescentibus  subtus  subtiliter  griseo- 
tomentosis ;  stipulis  ovatis  acuminatis  tardius  dehiscentibus  ;  cymis 
axillaribus  subsessilibus  laxe  plurlfloris  ;  pedicellis  calycem  a?quan\ibus 
breviterve  superantibus ;  ovario  subgloboso  uti  pedicelli  calycesque 
subtiliter  griseo-tomentoso  ;  calyce  campanulato  breviter  4-dentato 
dentibus  deltoideis  acutis ;  corollce  4-merte  glabrae  tubo  calycem  ter 
excedente  cylindrico  lobis  ovato-oblongis  obtusis  tubum  circiter  semi- 
aequantibus  ;  sfiqmate  clavato  apice  bitido. 

Becliuanaland,  Mochudi ;   C.  C.  Harhor  (Herb,  Rogers,  6809). 

Planta  verisimiliter  1-2-spithamea.  Folia  pleraque  2"5— 4x1- 
1'k)  cm.,  in  sicco  grisea ;  stipulse  plerumque  3-4  mm.  long.  Cymie  circa 
2  x  2'5  cm.  Pedicelli  2-3  mm.  long.  Ovarium  1  mm.,  calyx  2  mm. 
long.  Corolla}  tubus  7  mm.  long.,  lobi  4  mm.  Antheraj  lineares, 
apiculate  325  mm.  long.  Stylus  crassiusculus,  usque  4  mm.  exsertus; 
stigma  2  mui.  long. 

Still   nearer  P.   Schumanniana  F.   Hoffm.  than  the  last.      The 
smaller  pointed  leaves  of  thinner  consistence,  the  calyx  with  acute 
teeth  and  the   nari'ower  tube  to  the  corolla  are  points  worth  men 
tioning. 

Pavetta  cataractarum,  sp.  nov.  Pamulis  inferne  nudis  cortice 
pallido  obductis  superne  foliosis  minute  pubescentibus;  foliis  majus- 
culis  obovatis  vel  lanceolato-obovatis  obtusis  basi  in  petiolum  abbre- 
viatum  cuneatim  angustatis  membranaceis  supra  glabris  subtus 
minute  pubescentibus;  cymis  ad  apicem  ramuli  subsessilibus  densi- 
floris  ;  Jioribtts  4-meris  pedicellis  calycem  superantibus  insidentibus  ; 
ovario  abbreviato  cylindrico  uti  pedicellus  calyxque  griseo-pubescente  ; 
calycis  segmentis  oblongo-lanceolatis  obtuse  acutis ;  corollce  glabrje 
tubo  cylindrico-infundibulari  calyce  dimidio  longiore  lobis  late  ob- 
longis  obtusis  tubum  semiajquantibus  ;  stylo  longe  exserto ;  stiymate 
clavellato. 

Khodesia,  Victoria  Falls ;  No.  5553 :  also  at  Kew  from  the  same 
locality ;  Allen,  94. 

Folia  pleraque  13-17  x5"5-8  cm.,  in  sicco  griseoki;  petioli  1-5- 
2  mm.  long.  Stipulse  5  mm.  long.  Cymai  florentes  3-4  x  5  cm. 
Pedicelli  usque  7  mm.  long.  Ovarium  vix  2  mm.,  cah'cis  segmenta 
5"5-Gmm.  long.     Corolla;   tubus  8  mm.   long.,  inferne   1'5   mm.    sub 
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limbo  2  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  4  mm.  long.     Antherae  3"5  mm.  long.     Stylus 
usque  10-12  mm.  exsertus ;  stigma  1*5  mm.  long. 

Allied  to  P.  Oliveriana  Hiern,  but  with,  among  otliei*  features, 
larger  leaves,  congested  inllorescences  and  much  smaller  flowers. 

Pavetta  conflatiflora,  sp.  nov.  Samulis  inferne  nudis  corticeque 
pallido  cireumdatis  superne  foliosis  necnon  minute  pubescentibus ; 
foliis  majusculis  obovatis  vel  obovato-lanceolatis  apice  rotundatis 
ipso  obtusis  basi  in  petioluni  brevem  extenuatis  membranaceis  supra 
glabris  subtus  minute  pubescentibus  ;  stipulis  late  ovatis  acutis  dorso 
pubescentibus  ;  cymis  axillaribus  longipedunculatis  densifloris  ;  pedun- 
culis  foliis  ])lane  brevioribus  puberulis  ;.  fedicelUs  calyci  circa  ajqui- 
longis  uti  ovaria  calj'cesque  griseo-pubescentibus ;  ovario  abbreviato 
cylindrico ;  calycis  segmentis  4  oblongis  obtusis  ovarium  1^-plo 
excedentibus ;  corollas  glabrae  tubo  cylindrico  calycem  circa  ter 
superante  lobis  ovato-oblongis  obtusissimis  tubum  vix  semisequante ; 
stiginate  clavellato. 

Rhodesia,  Livingstone  ;  No.  13535. 

Folia  profecto  evoluta  14-lG  X  7-8  cm.,  in  sicco  grisea  ;  petioli 
circa  1  cm.  long.  Stipulae  5  mm.  long.  Cymie  2  x  2*5  cm.  Pedun- 
culus  usque  7  cm.  long.  Pedicelli  circa  3  mm.  long.  Ovarium 
1  mm.  long.  Calycis  segmenta  2"5  mm.  long.  Corolla?  tubus 
7  X  1"5  mm.  ;  lobi  3  mm.  long.  Antherae  oblongae,  breviter  apiculata?, 
3-3"5  mm.  long.     Stigma  2"5  mm.  long. 

At  first  sight  remarkably  like  the  preceding :  the  more  congested 
axillary  inflorescences  and  flowers  with  a  shorter  calyx  and  corolla 
afford  an  easy  means  of  distinction. 

Tripteris  auriculata,  sp.  nov.  Herba  erecta  glanduloso-pubescens, 
canle  robusto  simplicl  sat  crebro  folioso  subtereti  striato ;  foliis 
amplis  oppositis  (perpaucis  ultimis  alternis)  petiolatis  ovatis  acutis 
basi  (ultimis  exclusis)  auriculis  latis  amplexicaulibus  pn^ditis  margine 
conspicue  indurato-dentatis  leviter  crassiusculis ;  capitiilis  medio- 
cribus  paniculam  oligocephalam  folia  superantem  constituentibus ; 
involucri  campanulati  jihyllis  ovato-oblongis  acutis  margine  sat  late 
scariosis;  lir/ulis  circa  13  bene  exsertis  apice  tridenticulatis  ;  achcBuiis 
fertilil>us  involucro  circiter  lequilongis  murieatis  alis  tribus  mediocriter 
latis  indutis. 

Transvaal,  The  Downs,  Pletersburg  Div. ;  No.  20243. 

Caulis  adusxjue  5-6  mm.  lat.  Folia  ])lerdque  4-5  x  2 '5-4  cm.,  in 
sicco  griseo-viridia ;  petioli  lati,  4-8  mm.  long.  Paniculae  longit. 
10  cm.  attingentes  vel  etiam  excedentes  ;  pedunculi  proprii  sub  fructu 
2-5  cm.  long.  Bractea^  lineari-lanceolatie,  4:  10  mm.  long.  Invo- 
lucra  8  x  10  mm. ;  phylla  2  mm.  lat.  Liguhe  liavie,  lanceolato- 
ol)longa?,  4-nerves,  11  mm.  long.  FlI.  int  corolla?  vix  4  mm.  long. 
AcluKuia  8  mm.  long. ;  aUe  25  mm.  lat. ;  aehajnia  abortiva  3  mm. 
long. 

When  not  in  flower  this  might  almost  be  taken  for  Osfeospermum 
monilifeiii/ii  L.  The  allinity  is  with  T.  amplexicaulis  Less.  The 
petioled  foliage  and  broad  involucral  leaves  serve  to  separate  it  on 
sight  from  broad-leaved  sj^cimens  of  T.  anqdexicanlis. 
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Ipomcea  Hackeltana  Hallier  fil. 

Bechuanaland,  Mochudi ;   G.  C.  Harhor  (Hb.  Eogers,  6518). 

Apparently  the  first  notice  of  this  as  a  South  African  plant. 

Anisotes  Rogersii,  sp.  nov.  Frutex,  ramis  suhteretibus  cortice 
cinereo  obductis  hac  atque  iliac  ramiilos  abbreviates  copiose  foliosos 
emittente  ceterum  nudis ;  foliis  parvis  subsessilibus  obovato-oblongis 
obtiislssimis  basi  cuneatis  firme  membranaceis  utrinque  minute  pubes- 
centibus ;  ^o;v'i?/s  subsessilibus  in  axillis  ramulorum  solitariis  binisve; 
brcicteis  bracteolisque  calyce  brevioribus  oblongo-subulatis  obtusis 
dorso  carinulatis  uti  calyx  pube  grisea  minuta  indutis ;  calycis  seg- 
mentis  bracteolis  similibus  nisi  longioribus  paullulumque  latioribus  ; 
coroJlcB  extus  piloso-pubescentis  labio  antico  3-denticulato  quam 
posticum  breviter  bifidum  paullo  breviore ;  antherarum  loc.  sup.  basi 
inucronulato  loc.  inf.  distincte  calcarato  ;  capsula  — . 

Zoutpansberg  Div.,  Messina  ;  Xo.  19349. 

Eamus  vetustus  7  mm.  diam.  ;  rami  juniores  2-3*5  mm.  diam. 
Folia  pleraque  10-15  mm.  long.,  5-7  mm.  lat.,  in  sicco  laete  viridia, 
sub  lente  subtiliter  foveolata.  Bractese  bracteoheque  longit.  2  mm. 
levissime  excedentes.  Calyx  3  mm.  long.  ;  segmenta  3-nervia  nervis 
dorso  prominulis.  Corolla  3-7-4-5  cm.  long. ;  labium  anticura  circa 
2-3  cm.,  posticum  2-5  cm.  long.  Filamenta  glabra.  23  mm.  long.; 
antherarum  loc.  sup.  3  mm.,  loc.  inf.  3-5  ram.  lon<,^  Ovarium  "-riseo- 
tomentosum,  2  mm.  long.     Stylus  glaber. 

Close  to  G.  farvifolius  Oliv.  from  British  East  Africa,  the  chief 
differences  being  the  smaller  leaves  of  the  new  plant,  shorter  and 
somewhat  diversely-shaped  bracts,  bracteoles  and  calyx  segments, 
shorter  pubescent  corolla,  distinctly  spurred  lower  cell  of  the  anthers 
and  tomentose  ovary. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  THE  FLOEA  OF  NOETHEEN  CHESHIEE. 

By  E.  S.  ADAMsojf. 

The  following  notes  are  the  result  of  more  or  less  casual  observa- 
tions on  the  Cheshire  flora  made  in  the  cour.se  of  excursions  from 
^Manchester  during  the  past  three  years.  It  is  noAV  20  years  since 
Lord  de  Tabley's  Flora  of  Cheshire  was  published  (iS99),  and 
since  that  time  only  few  notices  have  appeared  on  the  plants  of  the 
county.  These  {e.g.,  Druce,  J.  Bot.  xlv.  1907,  p.  354,  and  xliv.  1906, 
p.  426,  and  Drabble,  J.  Bot.  xlviii.  1910.  p.  152,  and  xlv.  1907,  p.  103) 
refer  to  the  Southern  and  Coastal  Districts,  while  the  present  observa- 
tions are  almost  confined  to  the  N.E.  part  of  the  county.  New 
records  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  (*).  The  numbers  i-efer  to 
the  divisions  of  the  county  as  given  in  the  Flora.  "Where  a  new- 
divisional  record  is  made  the  number  is  preceded  by  an  asterisk.  Plants 
which  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  native  are  enclosed  in  square 
brackets  [  1. 

Anemone  nemorosa  L.     2.  Bollin  Valley,  1918,  a  blue-flowered 
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plant,  wliicli  appears  to  be  var.  ccerulea  DC. — Aquilegia  vulgaris  L. 
1.  Kailway  banks  near  Middlewood,  but  probably  of  garden  origin. 

Papaver  Rhoeas  L.  Kara  and  generally  a  casual.  1.  Wilmslow, 
191-i-191G.  '2.  Sale,  1915.  F.dubiumJj.  2.  Much  the  commoner 
species. 

Nasturtium  ampliihium  Br.  1.  Wilmslow.  *2.  Bollin  Valley 
near  Hale. — Cardamine  hirsuta  L.  var.  *umhrosa  Lee.  &  Lam. 
1.  Disley.  2.  Cotterill  C\o\\gh.—[*Sisi/mbrium  Irio  L.  2.  Casual 
or  waste  ground.  Sale,  1915.]  tS.  qjfficinale  Scop.  var.  leiocarpum  DC. 
*2.  Timperley.  *3.  Cuddington. — JErgsimmn  clieirantlioiiles  L. 
1.  Drained  peat  moss,  Lindow  Common. 

Viola  JRiviniana  Reichb.  var.  diversa  Greg.  1,  2,  3.  The  com- 
monest form;  f.  ?2.ew«oros«  Neum.     2.  Bollin  Valley,     i.  minor  M.\xvh. 

1.  Hill  pastures. —  V.  canina  L.     1.  Bosley.     3.  Delamere  Forest. 

Stellaria    neglecta    Weihe    var.    iimbrosa    Opiz.       *1.  Alderley. 

2.  Bollin  Valley. — Sagina  nodosa  Frenzl.  1.  Canal  banks  between 
Poynton  and  Macclesheld. — Sp>ergula  arvensis  L.  1,  2,  3.  Common. 
S.  sativa  Boenn.     1,  2. 

Hypericum  duhium  Leers.  *1.  Banks  of  R.  Mersey,  Cheadle  ; 
R.  Bollin,  Wilmslow. 

Tilia  eordata  Mill.  *1.  Woods  in  Goyt  Valley  near  Marple, 
possibly  native.     Frequently  planted  in  suburban  districts. 

\Impatiens  parvijlora  DC.     1.  Gatley.] 

Vicia  Cracca  L.  var.  *latifoUa  Neilr.     2.  Arley. 

Potentilla  procumhcns  Sibth.  1,  2,  3.  Not  uncommon  except  on 
hills. — P.  procumhens  x  reptans.    1.  Adlington.    P.  erecta  x  reptans. 

1.  Middlewood. — P.  Anseri7ia  L.  var.  discolor  Wallr.  Common. 
Var.  concolor  Wallr.      1.  Marple. — Alcliemilla  vulgaris   L.     1,  2, 

3.  All  var.  pratensis  Pohl.  Var.  alpestris  Pohl.  occurs  on  hills  in 
Lanes,  and  Derbyshire,  but  has  not  been  noted  for  Cheshire. 

Clirysosplenium  alternifolium  L.     *1.  Woods  near  Wilmslow. 

Callitriche  autumnalis  L.     2.  Rostherne  Mere. 

JSpilohium  tetragonum  Curt.     *1.  Marple.     E.  roseum  Schreb. 

2.  Sale. 

&ium  erectum  Huds.  *1,  Canal,  Po3^nton. — Peucedanum  Ostru- 
thium  Koch.  1.  A  large  patch  by  roadside,  Poynton,  1918. — 
Ileracleum  Sphondyliuin  L.  var.  *angustifolium  Huds.  1.  Kettles- 
hulme. 

Galium  palustre  Jj.  v&Y.  Withering ii  Sm.  *1.  Styal.  *2.  Ros- 
therne Mere. 

Ghrysantlirmum  seqetum  L.  1.  Wilmslow. ^ — Matricaria  suaveo- 
lens  Buchenau  {cf.  J.  Bot.  xliv.  190G,  p.  42U).  *1.  Cheadle.  *2.  Sale. 
Apparently  spreading  rapidly. — Taraxacum  palustre  DC.  *3.  Dela- 
mere Forest. 

Jusione  montana  L.  1.  Taxal,  abundant  between  Macclesfield 
and  Chelford.     3.  Delamere. 

\^Rhododendronponticum\j.  Spreading  by  seed.  1.  Northenden, 
Alderley.     2.  Tatton  Park.] 

Calhina  vulgaris  Hull.  var.  *jE'r/^^<c  Aschers.  1.  Head  of  Goyt 
Valley.  ^  ar.  hirsuta  Presl.  1.  Jjindow  Connnon.  3.  Delamere 
Forest,  abundant  with  every  stage  of  intermediate. 
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Sympliytwm  officinale  L.  1,  2,  3.  By  cottages,  generally  var. 
patens  Sibth. — [_S.  asperrimum  L.  1,  2.  A  garden  stray.] — Mtjo- 
sufis  ccsspitosa  Sohultz.  *1.  Ponds  near  Poynton ;  K.  Bollin  above 
Wilmslow.  Not  mentioned  in  Flo.  Chesh.  liecorded  in  Green,  Flo. 
Liverpool,  for  3,  4,  5.  M.  repens  Don.  1.  Wooded  streams  on 
hills. — Echiicm  vulgare  L.  2.  A  single  plant  by  railway,  Sale,  191G, 
but  not  since. 

Veronica  scutellata  L.     1.  Middlewood. 

Galeopsis  speciosa  Mill.     1.  Timperley. 

Chenopodium  album  L.  var.  inteyerrimum  Grey.  1,  2,  3  ;  Var. 
spicatain  Koch.  1,  2,  3  ;  Var.  virescens  Walilb.  1,  2.  Gh.  ruhruin 
L.  var.  blitoides  Wallr.  2.  Waste  ground,  Sale. — Atriplex  patula 
L.  var.  linearis  Moss  &  Wilm.  1 ;  Var,  erecta  Lange.  1,  2  ;  Var. 
bracteata  Westerl.     1,  2. 

Polygonum  aviculare  L.     1,  2,  3  ;    Var.  angustissimum  Meisn. 

1.  2.  P.  cequale  Lindm.  1,  2,  3.  P.  nodosum  Pers.  *1.  Heald 
Green. — Rumex  Hydrolapathum  Huds.  1.  Marple,  Poynton,  Hazel 
Grove.  *R.  alpinus  L.  1.  By  farm  and  roadside  on  ridge  above 
Taxal. 

TJlmus  glabra  Huds.     Common.  TT.  campesfris  L.     1,  2,  3.  S. 

and   Central  Cheshire,   not   on    hills.  \_U.  stricta  Lindl.      Planted 

occasionally.     2.    Altrincham.       x  U.  hollandica  (Mill.)   Moss.     1, 

2.  Planted'.] 

Betula  alba  L.  1.  Alderley  Edge,  Lindow  Common.  2.  Castle 
Mill.  3.  Delamere  Forest,  where  much  more  abundant  than  B.pubes- 
cens.  B.  alba  xpubescens.  1.  Lindow  Common.  3.  Delamere.— 
Alnus  glutinosa  Gaertn.  1,  2,  3.  Apparently  all  var.  microcarpici 
iiouy. 

Carpinus  Betulus  L.  Not  native.  1.  Seeding  in  old  quarries 
near  Macclesfield. — Quercus  Bobiir  L.  Common  except  on  hills. 
Q.  sessiliflora  Salisb.  Hills  and  scattered  over  plain.  Q.  JRobur 
Xsessilijtora.  1.  Motti'am  Hall.  3.  Delamere.  \_Q.  Cerris  L. 
1.  In  plantations  near  Harrop.] — [^Castanea  saliva  Mill.  Seeding 
at  1.  Alderley  Edge.     3.  Delamere  Forest.] 

Salix  viminalis  L.  var.  linearifolia  Wimm.  &  Grab.  1.  R.  Bollin 
above  Wilmslow.  *S'.  repens  L.  var.  ericetorum  Wimm.  &  Grab. 
1.    Lindow  Common.     7.    Kudheath.     Var.  fusca   Wimm.  &  Grab. 

3.  Hatcbmere.  The  following  hybrids  have  been  noted : — S.  purpurea 
X  viminalis.  2.  Osier  Beds,  Kostherne  ;  >S^.  aurita  X  caprea.  1  ; 
S.  auritaxcinerea.     1;  S.  aurita  Xrep)ens.     1. 

Popiilus  canescens  Sm.  1,  2,  3.  But  nowhere  native.  P.  tremula 
L.  X-AY.sericea  DoW.  1.  Lindow  Common.  2.  Rostherne.  3.  Dela- 
mere ;  Var.  glabra  Syme.  1.  Marple.  P.  nigra  L.  var.  betulifolia 
Torrey.  1.  Cheadle,  Northenden,  Heald  Green.  2.  Tabley.  Alwavs 
by  streams  or  rivers  and  in  similar  situations  in  S.  Lanes.  It  looks 
native.  Also  frequently  planted  in  towns  and  gardens.  [P.  italica 
Moench.  Planted.  X  P.  sero^/wa  (Hartig)  Moss.  Very  commonly 
planted.] 

Orchis  maculata  L.  1,  2,  3.  All  var.  genuinus  Reichb.  (O.  erice- 
torum Linton). 

Juncus  effusus  L.  var.  compactus  Lej.  &  Court.     1.  Common  on 
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hills.  J.  conglomeratus  L.  Very  rare  or  absent  on  lulls,  not  un- 
common in  lowlands.  1,  2,  3.  X  J.  drflfiis^is  Hoppe.  *1.  llainow, 
1913.  J.  suhnoJ ulosus  Schrank.  2.  Bog  at  N.  end  of  Kostherne 
Mere.  J.  articulatus  x  sylvaticus.  3.  A  plant  from  Delamere 
Forest  is  apparently  this  hybrid. 

Acorus  Calamus  L.  *1.  Pond  in  village,  Woodford.  2.  Ring- 
way. 

EUsma  natans  Buchenau.  *1.  Canal  near  Pott  Shrigley. — 
Saf/ittaria  sagittifoUa  L.  *1.  Canal  about  Poynton  and  S.  towards 
Macclesfield. 

*Potamogeton  prcelongus  Wulf.  1.  Canal,  Poynton.  P.  ^^^r- 
foliatusJj.  *1.  Canal  between  Poynton  and  Adlington.  P.pusillus 
L.     *1.   Canal  at  Marple. 

Scirpus  setaceus  L.     *3.  Hatchmere. 

Clad  ill  m  Mariscus  Br.     *3.   Hatchmere. 

Carex  divulsa  Stokes.  *1.  Lindow  Common.  C.  pallescens  L. 
1.  Wilmslow.  C.  helodcs  Link.  1.  Wet  wood,  Saltersford.  C.  hi- 
nervis  Sm.     *2.  BoUin  Valley  near  Castle  Mill. 

Poa  compressa  L.  *1.  Stone  work  of  canal,  Marple,  191S. — 
GIgceria  a(2iiaf/caV\^iihlh.  1.  Macclesfield  and  Peak  Forest  canals. — 
Festuca  hronioides  L.     1.  Roadsides  at  Hazel  Grove,  Poynton,  etc. 

*Ceterach  qffici]iarum~Wil\d.  1.  One  plant  discovered  by  Professor 
W.  H.  Lang  in  a  wall  at  Over  Alderley,  1918. — Neplirodiuin  TlieJg- 
pteris  Desv.  3.  Hatchmere. — Botygchium  Lunar i a  Sw.  1.  Hill 
pastures  above  Disley. 

Ophioglossum  vulgatum  L.  1.  Locally  abundant  as  at  Marple, 
Povnton,  etc. 


ILFRACOMBE  MOSSES  AND  HEPATICS. 

By  Cecil  P.  Hurst. 

The  mosses  and  hepatics  below  were  collected  during  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  of  1917,  in  and  around  llfracomhe  and  on 
Hraunton  Burrows,  which  are  in  North  Devonshire  (v.c.  4).  In 
compiling  the  following  list,  which  contains  eighteen  new  vice-comital 
records,  the  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  the  Census  Catalogue 
of  British  Mosses  (1907)  and  the  Census  Catalogue  of  British 
Jfepatics  (1913)  have  been  followed,  and  I  am  very  greatly  indebted  for 
kind  assistance  and  notes  to  Messrs.  H.  N.  Dixon,  W.  Ingliam,  PL  H. 
Knight,  W.  E.  Nicholson,  and  J.  A.  Wheldon.  On  llu-  much  fre- 
q'.iented  Capstone  Hill  at  llfracombe  perhaps  the  most  connuon 
m  )sses  are  Griminia  maritima  (conspicuous  in  fruit  din-ing  the 
autumn  and  winter  months),  Trickostomum  mutahile  var.  littorale 
iind  Zggodon  Stirfoni,  while  Weisia  verticillata  grows  in  a  rock 
cleft,  and  the  rare  Torlula  atrovirens  var.  edentula  is  found  in  some 
(juantity  at  one  place  on  the  Parade;  upon  Lantern  Hill,  near  the 
harbour  and  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  the  rare  fruit  of  Zggodon  Stir- 
foni is  produced  and  well-marked  ))lants  of  Torfula  atrorirens  var. 
edentula   occur.     Noteworthy   additions    to    Nortli    Devon    are    the 
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mosses  Grimmia  suhsquarrosa,  Coscinoclon  cribrosns,  TortuT.a  atrO' 
virens  var.  edentula,  Pleurochcete  sqiiarrosa  and  Bryum  Warneum 
and  the  liepatics  Jiiccia  commufata  and  JSLoerckia  Flotowiana, 
Calcareous  rocks  appear  on  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Ilfracombe,  and 
this  is  strongly  reflected  in  the  moss  flora,  Weisia  verticiUata, 
TricJiostomiim  crispulum,  Braclti/thecium  glareosiim  and  other  cal- 
cicolous  species  making  their  appearance,  while  the  hepatic  Lophozia 
tiirbinata,  always  indicative  of  lime,  grows  in  sheets  by  the  roadside, 
c.fr.  =  with  fruit.     *  =  new  vice-comital  record. 

Mosses. 

Pleuridium  axillare  Lind.  Very  sparingly  around  a  puddle  on 
the  top  of  Windcutter  Hill,  near  Lee  ;  this  has  been  found  between 
Stoke  and  Hartland,  N.  Devon,  by  Mr.  Frank  Savery. 

Diciiodontium  pellucidum  Schp.  Wet  rocks  in  the  rivulet  on 
coast  between  Ilfracombe  and  Lee,  ]ust  before  it  falls  down  the  cliffs ; 
also  by  a  road  runnel  in  the  Chambercombe  Valley. 

Dicranella  varia  Schp.  forma.  A  rather  cui'ious  plant  grew  on 
wet  clay  on  the  top  of  AVindcutter  Hill  near  Lee,  which  had  the  tiny 
ei-ect  capsules  of  D.  rufescens  with  the  leaves  of  D.  varia.  Mr.  Knight 
wi'ote,  "  I  was  quite  prepared  to  find  that  your  Dicranella  was 
rufescens  until  I  examined  the  leaves  under  the  microscope.  They 
wei'e  certainly  those  of  D.  varia,''  and  again  he  wa-ote,  "  The  capsules 
are  nearly  erect,  but  the  leaves  in  your  plant  have  the  margins 
narrowly  revolute  and  entire  and  the  naiTow  cells  of  varia.  In 
rufescens  the  margins  are  plane,  denticulate  in  upper  part  and  cells 
larger.  Rufescens  is  much  less  common  than  varia,  though  both 
here    (Cheltenham)    and    in    S.  Wales    I   have   not   found   it   very 


uncommon." 


*Campylopus  fragilis  B.  &  S.  In  small  quantity  among  grass 
near  Mortehoe. — C.  brevipilus  B.  &  S.  In  small  quantity  in  one 
pkce  on  the  coast  between  Moi-tehoe  and  Mortehoe  Point,  a  young 
state ;  the  hair-points  were  difficult  to  find. 

Dicranuin  BonjeaniT)e  Xot.,  forma.  A  very  curious  form  which 
has  been  disti-ibuted  through  the  Moss  Exchange  Club  grew  on  tho 
thatch  of  an  outhouse  at  Cheglinch,  a  haudet  near  the  village  of 
West  Down,  Ilfracombe ;  about  it  Mr.  Dixon  wrote :  "  I  have  never 
associated  var.  juniperifolium  with  the  bright  green  soft  habit  of 
the  D.  Bonjeani  you  send  ;  it  is  usually  rigid,  dark  brown  or  blackish, 
Avith  rather  rigid  leaves.  In  the  geneval  leaf  direction,  however,  and 
character  of  leaves,  it  comes  ver}^  near  it.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
call  it  a  form,  in  some  respects  very  near  var.  juniperifolium ^\ — 
D.  majus  Turn.  This  fine  species  grew  for  nearly-  half  a  mile  in  a 
hedgebank  bordering  a  wood  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Bratton 
Fleming  railway  station  with  Plagiothecium  undulaiiim  and  ILi/lo- 
comium  loreum,  the  three  species  fruiting  very  freely  for  a  long 
distance. 

Grimmia  maritima  Turn.  Occurred  abundantly  and  fruited 
profusely  on  rocks  on  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Ilfracombe  but 
was  scarce  or  absent  on  the  coast  to  the  east  of  tlie  town  where  the 
rocks  are  calcareous ;  it  was  plentiful  on  Capstone  Hill  and  also  grew 
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on  Lantern  Hill,  close  to  the  harbour. —  O.  trichophylla  Grev.  On 
Hillsborough  and  common  along  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Ilfracombe, 
sometimes  very  dwarf. — *0.  subsquarrosa  Wils.  In  fair  plenty  on 
siliceous  rock  by  the  roadside  at  Upper  Warcombe  Farm  between  Lee 
and  Mortehoe ;  plentifully  on  a  bank  on  the  coast  between  Mortehoe 
and  Woolacombe  ;  plentifully  on  rocks  on  the  coast  between  Mortehoe 
village  and  Mortehoe  Point.  Mr.  Dixon  wrote : — "  I  think  your 
Griinmia  must  be  referred  to  the  type  form  of  O.  subsquarrosa. 
Var.  edinensis  is  a  very  short,  dense  form — a  starved  state  probably, 
just  as  G.  Stirtoni  is  probably  a  starved  state  of  O.  trichophylla.'''' 
In  1910  Mr.  G.  Wrey  found  it  fruiting  near  Torquay,  in  November 
1917  I  noticed  it  bearing  capsules  very  sparingly  on  the  coast  near 
Mortehoe.  Mr.  F.  liilstone  sent  me  from  Polperro  (v.c.  2)  a  plant 
about  which  Mr.  Dixon  wrote : — "  Certainly  one  of  the  transitional 
forms  connecting  Q.  trichophylla  and  G.  subsquarrosa ;  in  some 
respects  nearer  the  former,  but  the  basal  cells  show  a  decided  tendency 
to  be  of  the  subsquarrosa  fonn."  Mr.  Frank  Savery  found  G.  sub- 
squarrosa at  Anstey's  Cove  near  Torquay  ;  for  its  stmnge  occurrence 
with  other  aberrant  species  on  the  Wiltshire  sarsen  stones  near 
Marlborough,  see  Journ.  Bot.  1916,  19. 

Rhacomitrium  fasciculare  Brid.  Rock  on  coast  between  Ilfra- 
combe and  Lee. — R.  heterostichum  Brid.  Large  tufts  oceiuTed  on 
rock  in  Freshwater  Bay  between  Ilfracombe  and  Lee  {teste  Dixon). — 
R.  lanuginosum  Brid.  Mr.  F.  A.  Brokenshire  sent  me  this  from 
near  Shoulsbarrow  Common  on  the  edge  of  Exmoor. — R.  canescens 
Brid.     Damp  ground  by  roadside  near  Spreacombe. 

*Coscinoclon  cribrosus  Spruce.  In  some  quantity  on  the  west  and 
eist  !-ides  of  Fresliwater  Bay  half  way  between  Ilfracombe  and  Lee; 
the  fruit  is  not  rare  in  June  and  July.  Here  it  grows  on  three  stone 
walls,  as  well  as  in  places  thickly  encrusting  the  rock  crevices  ;  it  also 
occurs  in  seams  on  inaccessible  perpendicular  faces  of  the  clift's. 
S(nne  of  the  cushions  were  very  large ;  the  delicate  pale  green  colour 
of  this  moss  when  wet  contrasts  strongly  with  the  grey  velvety 
mouse-skin-like  appearance  when  dry.  New  to  the  South  of  England, 
the  nearest  station  appearing  to  be  in  the  Lake  District;  a  Welsli 
locality  near  Jiarmouth  is  well  known. 

Ptychomitrium  polyphyllum  Furn.  c.fr.  plentiful  on  Walls  in 
the  Sterridgo  \'alley  ;  also  c.fr.  on  walls  by  roadside  between  Mullacott 
Cross  and  Ilfracombe. 

Pottia  recta  Mitt.  c.fr,  on  bare  ground  by  the  sea  near 
Mortehoe  (Knif/ht). — P.  intermedia  Fiirnr.  Bank  by  roadside 
between  Mortehoe  Kailway  Station  and  Woolacombe. — Tortula 
ambigua  Angstr.  Bank  near  Ilfracombe. — T.  aloides  De  Not.  c.fr, 
bank  on  road  between  Ilfracombe  and  Combemartin ;  also  c.fr.  bank 
between  Woolacombe  and  Mortehoe. — T.  atrovirens  Lindb.  Ivather 
plentiful  on  the  coast  on  banks  between  Woolacombe  and  Mortehoe ; 
also  on  clay  on  the  coast  near  Saunton.  Mr.  Dixon  referred  to  var. 
edenfula  (B.  &  S.)  Par.  (190())  ])lants  from  Saunton  and  also  from 
Capstone  and  Lantern  Hills,  Ilfracombe.  Of  the  Saunton  plants  he 
wrote : — "  Some  of  it  is  var.  edcntula  and  some  is  not.  This  shows 
the  unsatisfactory  status  of  the  var."     Of  the  Capstone  Hill  plants 
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he  wrote  : — "  Your  T.  afromrens  has  the  peristome  very  variable,  but 
for  the  most  part  considerably  reduced,  and  I  should  place  it  under 
-var.  edentula."  Of  the  Lantern  Hill  plants  he  wrote : — "  This  is  the 
extreme  form  of  the  var.,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  forms 
exist  in  that  locality  from  the  almost  gymnostomous  to  the  well 
develojjed  peristome."  For  an  account  of  this  see  Journ.  Bot,  1916, 
.272. — T.  Icevipila  var.  Icevipilaformis  Limpr.  Fairly  plentifully  on 
ti'ees  by  a  small  watercom-se  on  the  road  between  Watermouth  Castle 
and  Berrynarbor ;  also  on  a  tree  near  Watermouth  Castle.  Mr.  Dixon 
WT-ites  : — "  Your  T.  Iwvipila  may  certainly  be  referred  to  the  var.  as 
it  has  a  marked  border  to  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  foliose  gemma?. 
I  have  frequently  found  it  associated  with  T,  pajnllosa,  and  am 
inclined  to  think  that  both  prefer  a  larger  amount  of  moisture  than 
the  normal  form  of  T.  Imvipila.  I  suppose  the  var.  lagviinlepformis 
may  have  -a  rather  southern  distribution ;  it  seems  to  become  much 
commoner  in  the  South  both  within  Britain  and  also  outside,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  takes  very  little  to  turn  the  type  into  the 
var. ! " — T.  ruraliformis  Dixon.  Abundant  on  Braunton  Burrows, 
also  plentiful  on  the  Woolacombe  dunes  ;  Mr.  W.  Watson  of  Taunton 
tells  me  it  fruits  on  Braunton  Burrows,  and  I  noticed  young  setae  at 
Woolacombe.  Mr.  Wheldon  writes  : — "  An  anomaly  is  that  although 
T.  ruraliformis  is  very  abundant  on  our  (Lancashire)  dunes,  it  never 
f raits  there  now,  although  I  believe  it  did  so  formerly,  but  on  the 
Welsh  coast  it  is  not  at  all  rare  with  capsules."  The  fruit  occurs  in 
fair  quantity  on  the  Burnham-on-Sea  sandhills  in  Somerset  (v.c.  6), 

(To  be  concluded.) 


BIBLIOGEAPHICAL  NOTES. 

LXXV.  "  Madeira  Flowers," 

Sucn  points  of  interest  as  may  be  connected  with  the  two  books 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  following  notice  are  perhajis  literary 
rather  than  botanical :  but  as  both  volumes  were  thought  sufficiently 
connected  with  botany  to  find  a  place  in  Pritzel's  Thesaurus  and 
Dr.  Day  don  Jackson's  Index,  and  the  authors  are,  in  accordance 
with  oui-  rule,  included  in  our  Biographical  Lidex,  a  note  upon  them 
may  be  worth  printing. 

It  is  surely  somewhat  remarkable  that  two  books  by  membei-s 
of  the  same  family  living  in  the  same  island  should  be  issued  in  the 
■same  year  (1845yfrom  the  same  printing  and  publishing  house 
(Ileeve  Brothere),  each  similarly  bound  in  green  cloth  with  a  floral 
device  in  gold  on  the  cover  and  differing  only  in  size  ;  and  tliafc 
neither  should  contain  any  reference  to  the  other !  Moreover,  the 
object  in  publishing  in  each  case  was  not  dissimilar :  Mrs.  Penfold's 
Madeira  F/owfrs,  Fruits,  ami  Ferns  was  produced  "  to  gratify  those 
-visitors  and  residents  who  take  an  interest  in  [Madeiran]  productions  "  ; 
Mi-s.  Augusta  J.  Robley's  Selection  of  Madeira  Flowers  (folio), 
"  dedicated  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jane  Wallas  Penfold,"  was  "  the 
humble  offspring  of  a  wish  to  gratify  some  friends  who  have  kindly 
ilattered  me   by   thinking    my   paintings    worthy   of    publication." 
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"  Drawn  and  coloured  from  Nature  "  appears  on  the  titlepage  of  each 
book,  and  the  scientific  descriptions  in  both  are  from  the  pen  of  the 
Eev.  W.  L.  P.  Garnons  (tl863),  then  "  of  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge," though  the  "  local  information  "  in  the  former  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Penfold. 

The  plates  in  both  books  are  well  drawn,  although,  as  might 
be  expected,  botanical  details  are  Avanting ;  all  were  lithographed 
by  the  same  hand  ("  R.  E.  B.").  From  a  literary  standpoint, 
Mrs.  Penf  old's  quarto  volume  is  the  more  ambitious  production :  it 
contains  20  plates,  of  wdiich  no  Hst  is  given — Mrs.  K-obley's  work 
is  also  deficient  in  this  respect.  We  learn  from  the  preface  (dated 
February,  1845)  at  her  request  wi'ote  for  the  volume,  two  years 
before  its  pviblication,  some  verses  (to  which  his  autograph  in  facsimile 
is  appended).  These  appear  in  Knight's  edition  of  the  Poetical 
Works  of  William  Wordsworth  (viii,  156)  with  the  following 
heading : 

"  To  A  Lady 
"  in  answer  to  a  request  that  I  would  write  her  a  poem  iipon  some 
di'awings  that  she  had  made  of  flowers  in  the  island  of  Madeira." 
I  can  find  no   reference   to  Mrs.   Penfold   in  any  Wordsworth 
biography,  nor  does  it  appear  from  her  preface  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  him.     She  remarks  in  her  preface  that  "  the  flowers  he  names 
do    not   all   correspond   with  those    subsequently  selected,  and    this 
indeed  is  the  case,  as  they  alluded  to  common  British  plants — heart's- 
ease,  speedwell.  star-of-Bethlehem  and  forget-me-not.     It  is   fair  to 
say  that  the  Laureate  confesses  his  unfitness  for  the  task  imposed  on 
him  :  the  poem  begins  i — 

"  Fair  Ladj' !  can  I  sing  of  flowers 
That  in  Madeira  bloom  and  fade, 
I,  who  ne'er  sate  within  theii"  bowers, 
Nor  through  their  sunny  lawns  have  strayed  ?  " 

"  IMuch  valuable  assistance  "  is  acknowledged  from  the  Rev.  P.  T. 
Lowe  (1802-74),  who  was  at  that  time  English  chaplain  in  Madeira; 
for  "  the  arrangement  and  description  "  of  the  ferns  Mr.  Henry 
Webb — entered  as  "  of  Clapham  "  in  the  subscription  list  headed  by 
two  duchesses  which  is  prefixcxl  to  the  volume — was  responsible. 
Mr.  Garnons's  descriptions  are  in  Latin  and  English.  Amaryllis 
Belladonna,  the  subject  of  the  first  plate,  is  also  represented  in  a 
"  vignette  "  preceding  the  titlepage,  showing  its  habit  of  growth  in 
October,  ''  completely  covering  the  hills  and  valleys  with  [its]  bright 
blossoms."  Nothochlcena  Marantce  (t.  iv.)  which  had  been  thought 
to  be  confined  to  one  locality,  was  "  found  by  the  writer  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Alegria  district,  at  the  Arco  de  Calhcta,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  prett}'  village  of  Madelina : "  Mrs.  Penfold  had 
property  "at  the  Alegria"  (see  text  to  t.  xv.). 

The  only  note  of  interest  is  that  on  Salvia  splendrns  (t.  x.), 
which  "  was  introduced  into  Madeira  by  Mrs.  Penfold  of  the 
Achada,  and,  from  a  small  plant  from  England,  it  has  been  pro- 
jjagated  all  over  the  island,  so  that  it  now  forms  the  principal 
ornamentiil  shnib  in  most  cottage  gardens.  In  some  places  hedges 
are    made    of   this   beautiful  plant,   which  blossoms  nearly  through- 
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out  the  whole  year  in  such  profusion  that  the  eye  can  scarcely 
bear  to  rest  on  its  brilliant  colour.  The  Portuguese  make  a  bright 
rose-coloured  dye  for  articles  of  dress  from  the  petals,  and  the 
renowned  featlier- flowers  made  by  the  nuns  at  Santa  Clara  Con- 
vent own  {sic)  much  of  their  brilliancy  to  colours  extracted  from 
this  tlower."  We  learn  from  K.  T.  Lowe  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  3296)  that 
Mrs.  Fenfold  imported  seeds  from  Brazil  in  1828,  and  that  Cleome 
dendroides,  the  subject  of  the  plate,  was  raised  from  such  seeds. 
The  drawing  for  this  plate  was  by  Miss  M.  Young,  who  con- 
tributed many  figures  of  Madeira  plants  to  Hooker  for  Bot.  Mag. 
vol.  Ixi.  (1834)  :  she  was  a  friend  of  Lowe  (whose  initials  in  this 
volume  are  often  wrongly  given  as  "  J.  T."),  who  expresses  warm 
approval  of  her  work,  which  is  indeed  of  a  far  higher  order  tlian 
that  of  either  of  the  ladies  now  under  consideration  :  he  does  not 
mention  either  book  in  his  Manual  Flora  of  JIaddra.  Mrs.  Eob- 
ley's  book,  which  marked  her  "debut  as  an  artist,"  contains  eight  plates, 
the  text  of  which  I  think  was  entirely  supplied  by  Mr.  Graruons  ;  her 
own  share  in  the  volume  is  confined  to  a  brief  preface  (dated  March, 
IS  15)  of  eight  lines.  The  text  contains  nothing  of  interest ;  it  is 
noted  that  Sfrelitzia  (t.  i. )  was  introduced  into  Madeira  by  Mrs.  Pen- 
fold,  from  whose  plant  have  been  propagated  all  that  are  in  the 
island.  The  plates  show  less  artistic  feeling  than  those  in  Mrs.  Pen- 
fol  I's  book  :  t.  vii,  representing  Liliiini  caiididitm  and  two  Amaryl- 
lises, is  verv  badly  grouped. 

The  books,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  library  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  are  apparently  somewhat  rare :  neither  is  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  and  only  the  latter  in  that  of  Kew.  Mrs.  Robley's  appears 
to  be  the  less  known,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  bibliography  appended 
to  the  Flora  do  Arcliipelayo  da  Madeira  of  Seiior  C.  A.  de  Menezes 
(Funchal,  1911)  in  which  Mrs.  Penfold's  is  entered. 

James  Britten. 

P.S, — Thinking  that  some  of  the  foregoing  information  might 
interest  a  wider  circle  than  is  reached  by  this  Journal,  I  communi- 
cated it  to  The  Times  Literary  Supplement  (March  6)  :  the  note 
there  printed  elicited  'one  or  two  points  of  interest  which  may  be 
appended  here.  INIr.  A.  L.  Soper,  of  Messrs.  Lovell  Reeve  &  Co., 
tells  me  that  both  books  appeared  in  the  "  List  of  Scientific  Works 
published  by  Reeve  Brothers  "  issued  in  1846,  and  that  the  price  of 
each  was  a  guinea.  Mr.  Gordon  Wordsworth  of  The  Stepping  Stones, 
Ambleside — a  grandson  of  the  poet — writes  that  he  possesses  a  copy 
of  Madeira  Flowers  inscribed  :  "  Wm.  Wordsworth  Esq'"'^  from  the 
Author  "  ;  he  has  no  information  as  to  Mrs.  Penfold's  relations  with  his 
grandfather,  so  does  not  think  they  can  have  been  intimate.  Mrs.  May, 
of  Ridge  Hill.  Macclesfield,  tells  me  that  the  Wallases  were  an  old 
Cumberland  family  settled  near  Penrith  ;  in  the  latter  end  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century  one  of  them  went  to  Madeira  and  entered  the 
firm  of  Cossart,  Gordon,  &  Co.,  and  mari-iages  took  place  between 
the  families.  Mrs.  Penfold's  second  (?  maiden)  name  being  Wallas 
suggests  that  her  request  to  Wordsworth  may  have  been  promj)ted  by 
the  recollection  of  an  early  friendship  between  her  people  and  his. 
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SHOIiT    NOTES. 

Pt'LTEXEi's  References  to  the  Flora  Londinensts.  Dr.  B. 
D.  Jackson  and  the  late  W.  A.  Clarke  have  between  them  fairly  well 
cleared  up  the  chronological  puzzles  and  the  sequence  of  jjlates  in  the 
Flora  Londinensis  of  Curtis.  In  Dr.  Jackson's  first  note  (Journ. 
Bot.  1881,  310)  he  refers  to  "a  MS.  of  Pultenej  seen  by  Mr.  Prvor, 
but  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify."  Mr.  Clarke  (Journ.  Bot. 
1895,  113)  saj-s  that  it  "is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  Hudson's  Fl.  Anglica  in  the  library  of  the  Linnean 
Society."  But  neither  he  nor  anyoae  else  appears  to  have  looked  up 
the  matter  to  verify  it.  In  taking  down  this  volume  for  some  other 
reference,  I  noticed  by  chance  the  so-called  "  MS.  of  Pulteney."  It 
consists  of  eight  lines  (four  in  ink,  and  four  in  pencil)  on  the  inside 
of  the  front  cover  of  Pulteney's  own  annotated  copy  of  Hudson's 
work  "  ex  Dono  Authoris,"  afterwards  owned  by  "  Jno.  Jones,  Gray's 
Inn."     The  eight  lines  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  first  no.  of  the  Flora  Londinensis  was  published  in  May 
1775.  The  Plants  of  the  Work  are  all  marked  in  this  Book  witii 
a  C,  as  far  as  no.  67. 

No.  60     Nov.  1788 

—  65     June  1791 

—  m     June  1792  ? 

—  67  [no  month]  1793." 

Apparently  therefore,  402  out  of  the  whole  number  of  432  plates 
were  issued  from  May  1775  to  the  end  of  1793.  "No.  60"  of  the 
MS.  is  quoted  as  "  no.  59,  in  fasc.  5  "  in  Dr.  Jackson's  note,  which  is 
probably  correct,  as  Clarke  says  the  numbering  of  plates  ends  with 
fasc.  v, — not  being  carried  on  through  fasc.  vi.,  thougli  some  of  the 
plates  are  dated.  To  what  extent  Pulteney's  MS.  Fl.  Anglica  in 
the  Botanical  Department  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  is  based 
on  his  annotated  copy  of  Hudson  in  the  Linnean  Library  I  do  not 
know. — FiiEDEEic  N.  Williams. 

Plaxts  tn  Flower  at  the  End  of  December,  1918. — Several 
notes  on  this  subject  have  appeared  in  various  periodicals,  and  it  may 
may  be  of  interest  to  give  some  observations  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Taunton,  Somerset.  On  December  20th,  whilst  engaged  in 
field-work  amongst  the  bryophytes,  I  was  so  struck  by  the  numl)er 
of  plants  still  llovvering  that  I  made  a  list  of  those  observed.  This 
list  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year  reached  the  surprising  total 
of  73,  and  could  have  been  considerably  extended  if  s])ecially  secluded 
nooks  had  been  explored,  or  if  grasses,  sedges,  and  other  plants  with 
inconspicuous  flowers,  had  been  examined  more  carefully.  No  sedges 
and  only  three  grasses  are  included  in  the  list.  The  weather  had 
been  very  mild  even  for  the  west  of  England,  and  accounts  for  this 
large  total. 

The  plants  found  flowering  fall  into  three  groups: — (1)  Those 
usually  fliiwering  in  Somerset  during  this  period;  (2)  Spring  plants 
which  have  had  their  times  of  flowering  accelerated;  (3)  Late- 
flowering  plants. 

In  tlie  first  group  the  Gorse  (^JJlex  europt^us)  was  the  only  one 
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liaAang  a  limited  flowering-time.  The  other  plants  noticed  are  in 
flower  with  us  at  almost  any  period  and  include  Capsella  Bursa- 
2)astoris,  Cardamine  hirsuta,  C.fexuosa,  SteUaria  media  (only  with 
three  or  Ave  stamens,  the  ten-stemmed  S.  nef/lecta  is  more  limited  in 
its  flowering-period  with  us),  Cerastium  vuJgatum,  Taraxacum  offi- 
cinale, Bellis  perennis,  Senecio  vulgaris,  Lamium  purpureum, 
Linaria  Cymbalaria,  and  Poa  annua. 

The  spring  flowers  include  Eanunculus  Ficaria,  Viola  odoraia, 
Potent  ilia  sterilis,  Petasites  fragrans  (apparently  quite  a  wild  plant 
in  Somerset),  Daphne  Laureola,  Jlercurialis  perennis,  and  Oori/lus 
Avellana.  The  Primrose  must  also  be  included  here,  though  stragglers 
are  often  found  flowering  in  secluded  dells  right  through  the  winter 
months.  A  locality  for  the  Snowdrop  was  visited,  but  no  flowers 
were  seen. 

The  strag'glers,  or  third  group,  include  the  following: — Panuncnlus 
Flammula,  R.  repens.  Sisymbrium  officinale,  S.  Thalianum,  Lychnis 
dioica,  SteUaria  Kolostea,  S.  graminea  (the  former  is  not  uncommon 
during  mild  winters,  but  the  latter  was  a  surprising  find),  Arenaria 
serpyUi folia,  Saqina  procumhens.  Reseda  Luteola,  Geraniicm  Ro- 
hertianum,  G.  columbinum,  Malva  sylvestris,  several  Rubi,  Geum 
urbanum,  Spircea  Ulmaria,  Fragaria  vesca,  Vicia  sepiutn,  Medera 
Htlix,  Chcerophyllum  femulum,  Anthriscus  sylvestris  (probably 
better  placed  in  the  second  group),  Senecio  Jacobcea,  S.  erucifolius, 
S.  sylvuticus,  S.  squalidus  (naturalized  in  Taunton  and  in  flower 
from  the  end  of  April),  S.  aquaticus.  Chrysanthemum  Parthenium, 
Achillea  Millefolium,  Crepis  capillaris,  Leontodon  autumnale, 
Lapsana  communis,  Picris  hieracioides,  Matricaria  Cliamomilla, 
Sonchus  oleraceus,  S.  asper,  Veronica  persica  {Buxbaumii\  V.  ar- 
vensis,  V.  Chamcedrys,  V.  didy ma,  Lamium  album,  Prunella  vulgaris^ 
Chenopodium  album,  Rumex  conglomeratus.  Euphorbia  Peplus, 
E.  exigua,  and  Dactylis  glomerata. — W.  Watson. 

PoTAMOGETON  ACUTiFOLirs  Link.  On  p.  17  I  gave  the  northern 
limit  of  this  species  as  60°  12'  N.  lat.,  from  Hagstrom's  book.  On 
checking  these  limits  I  find  I  have  a  specimen  named  as  P.  zos- 
terif alius  Schum.,  from  Finland — "  Karelia  Onogensis.  Schunga. 
Aug.  1888.  A.  O.  Kihlman."  This  is  62°  30'  N.  lat.  In  Hjelt's 
Consp.  Fl.  Fenn.  3,  p.  540  (in  Act.  Soc.  Fauna  et  Flora  Fenn.  v. 
1895)  P.  zosterifolius  is  recorded  from  Schunga  by  Norrlin  :  this 
is  two  degrees  farthei-  north,  and  records  the  species  from  Finland. 

Aetiiuk  Bennett. 

New  Yaeiett  of  Nitella  flexilis.  In  1884  a  Xitella  was 
discovered  in  Cambridgeshire  by  the  late  Alfred  Fryer,  which,  though 
monoecious,  much  resembled  N.  opaca  in  its  dense  fruiting  heads,  its 
large  antheridia,  and  the  more  or  less  mucronate  tips  to  the  secondary 
branchlet  rays.  It  was  so  markedly  protandrous  in  character  that 
when  first  collected,  early  in  May,  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  the 
male  plant  of  a  dioecious  species.  It  was  originally  observed  in  the 
Old  Bedford  River  at  Sutton  Gault,  but  was  subsequently  found  to 
ocean-  in  a  number  of  stations  in  the  adjacent  fenlands  of  Cambridge- 
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sliire  and  West  Norfolk,  and  in  one  locality  in  Huntingdonshire. 
Specimens  collected  by  G.  R.  B.-W.  in  the  original  station  and  near 
Mepal  in  1896,  were  circulated  in  Charac.  Brit.  Exsicc.  No.  59,  as  a 
doubtful  form  of  JS\  JlexiUs  var.  nidifica.  A  further  examination 
has  led  us  to  regard  it  as  a  distinct  variety,  for  which,  in  honour  of 
its  discoverer,  who  did  so  much  for  the  investigation  of  the  aquatic 
plants  of  the  Fen  country',  we  propose  the  name  of 

Var.  Frteri.  Perspicue  protandra.  Antheridium  multo  majus 
quam  antheridium  in  typo,  c.  800 /u  diametro.  Verticilli  fructifieantes 
capita  densa  plus  minusve  formantes.  Radii  secondarii  saepe  mucro- 
nati.  Oogonia  660-745 /u  longa,  550-610 /x  lata,  c.  500 /x  crassa. 
Cellulfe  spirales  6-7  convolutiones  exhibentes  et  versus  apices  multo 
tumifacientes.  Oospora  500-520  /i  longa,  425-450  ^<  lata,  375  fi  crassa, 
fusca-rubra  aut  fusca-rubida  aut  pa?ne  nigra,  5-6  strias  promulas 
crassas  exhibens  sa-pe  alls  latis  etconspicuis  versus  apicem.  Membrana 
crassima  et  semirigida. 

In  stature  and  habit  this  variety  resembles  I^.  opaca  ratlier  than 
iV.  flexilis.  It  is  somewhat  rigid  and  often  much  incrusted.  A 
similar  plant  was  collected  by  Wahlstedt  and  by  Olsson  in  1864,  at 
Lund  in  Sweden,  and  was  distributed  by  the  former  in  Nordstedt  & 
Wahlstedt's  Charac.  Skand.  Exsicc.  No.  10,  under  the  name  of 
N.Jlexilis  f.  nidifica  incrustata. 

J.  Grotes  and  G.  R.  Bullock- Webster. 


REVIEW. 

Coniferous  Trees  for  Prof  t  and  Ornament:  heinc]  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  each  species  and  variety,  witJi  the  most  recen/Ii/  approved 
nomenclatnre,  list  of  synonyms,  and  best  methods  of  cultivation. 
By  A.  D.  Webster.  Constable  &  Co.,  pp.  xx,  298,  28  plates. 
Price  21s.  net. 

This  is  not  the  whole  of  Mr.  Webster's  title,  as  he  has  seen  fit, 
in  somewhat  archaic  fashion,  to  set  forth  the  subjects  of  half-a-doz-en 
of  his  chaj)ters  on  the  title-page.  Although  the  preface  starts  olt" 
with  the  enormous  cost  of  our  British  imjwrts  of  timber,  the  main 
subject  of  the  book  is  the  growth  of  ornamental  conifers  in  this 
countiy ;  and  the  illustrations,  excellent  as  they  are,  show  only  3'oung 
specimen  trees.  At  the  present  period  of  paper-famine,  a  book  has  to 
justify  its  appearance  :  it  should,  one  might  say,  "  meet  a  felt  want"; 
and  we  are  not  sm-e  cither  that  there  was  need  for  "  a  cheap,  handy, 
and  concise  popular  guide  to  hard}''  Conifers  as  cultivated  in  this 
country,"  or  that  (if  such  a  want  existed)  Mr.  Webster's  book  can  be 
said  to  meet  it.  The  late  Mr.  Kent's  Manual  of  the  Couif'ene, 
published  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  was,  especially  in  its  second  edition,  a 
fairly  adequate,  satisfactory,  and,  for  its  size,  inexpensive  woi-k,  and 
it  is  to  l)e  regretted  that  it  should  liave  gone  out  of  print ;  1>ut  at  the 
present  time  more  interest  certainly  attaches  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  cultivation  of  a  small  immber  of  species  on  a  large  scale  for 
profit  than  to  the  merely  aesthetic  requirements  of  the  pinetum ;  nor 
can  the  present  work  be  considered  "cheap"  at  a  guinea. 
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It  would  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Webster  or  anybody  else  to  over- 
estimate the  indebtedness  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  to  the 
Coniferce,  but  it  is  assuredly  saying  a  little  too  much  to  include 
petroleum  among  their  products  (p.  xv)  ;  per  contra,  Finns  Pinaster 
is  omitted  from  the  enumeration  of  turpentine-yielding  species  on 
p.  xvi,  whilst  Mr.  Webster's  knowledge  of  the  commercial  position 
of  the  products  of  the  group  ap])ears  incomplete  when  he  says  that 
"  it  is  hardly  likely  that  pine  nuts  will  ever  find  much  favour  in  this 
country."  With  reference  to  our  present-day  needs,  a  mis-statement 
of  geological  results  which  suggests  ''■  Araucaria  and  members  of  the 
pine  family "  as  occurring  "  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
series  "  (p.  xix)  is  of  small  moment;  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  of  much  con- 
sequence that  Mr.  Webster  puts  Ginlcgo  in  the  Order  Taxacece  ;  but 
his  speaking.(p.  2)  of  the  "fruit  "  of  that  Order,  and  of  the  "ovary  " 
of  Gymnosperms  in  general  (p.  1),  together  Avith  his  particularising 
certain  species  of  Pine  as  having  two  seeds  at  the  base  of  each  cone- 
scale,  suggests  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  these 
l)lants.  The  description  of  the  foliage  of  Taxodium  on  p.  171  as'. 
"  pinnate  leaves  .  .  .  arranged  in  horizontal  rows  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib,"  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  thing. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  author  is  justified  in  including  the 
species  of  Torreya  among  hardy  conifers ;  and  in  some  other  cases 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  forms  in  cultivation  may  be  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  the  descriptions,  which  are  obviously  taken  from 
actual  specimens,  are  correetlj^  assigned.  Arboriculturists  who  favour 
Conifers  for  ornamental  planting  may  find  the  remarks  on  the  culti- 
vation of  each  species,  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Webster's  long  practical 
experience,  of  value  ;  and  there  are  many  interesting  notes  on  par- 
ticular specimens,  such  as  those  of  CoUinson's  planting  at  Mill  Hill, 
scattered  through  the  book,  though  more  might  have  been  done  in 
this  direction. 

The  book  is  well  got  up  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  name 
of  the  genus  is  not  put  at  the  head  of  each  page,  since  on  opening  the 
volume  in  the  middle  of  the  series  of  C's,  you  may  be  in  Ceilr/is, 
Gryptomeria,  Cunninghamia,  or  Cupressus ;  worse  still,  in  the 
longer  series  of  P's  you  do  not  know  whether  you  are  among  Piceas 
or  Pines.  Gr.  S.  Boulger. 

BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    etc. 

The  Gardens'  Bulletin  Straits  Settlements  (ii.  nos.  3-4,  1918) 
contains  an  account  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Burkill  of  the  establishment  and 
history  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Singapore,  with  notes  on  Henry 
James  Murton  and  Nathaniel  Cantley  (d.  1888)  (1853-81),  who 
preceded  Mr.  Pidley  as  Curators  :  an  account  of  the  Herbarium  was 
puldished  by  Mr.  Ridley  in  the  Annual  licport  on  the  Gardens  for 
1889.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch,  K.A.S.  (no.  79) 
Mr.  Burkill  has  a  note  on  the  murder  of  James  Motley,  which 
occurred  at  Bangkal,  Labuan,  on  May  1,  1859. 

The  recently  issued  parts  of  the  North  American  Flora  (Dec.  30, 
1918)  contain  the  conclusion  of  Axel  Pydberg's  monograph  of  the 
EosacecB  (vol.   xxii.   pt.   G)    with   additions    and    corrections    to    the 
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volume,  and  the  first  part  (vol.  xxxii.  pt.  1)  of  the  Ruhiacece,  by 
Paul  Carpenter  Standley :  in  this  numerous  new  species  are  described, 
including  four  of  the  hitherto  monotypic  Acrosynanthus. 

The  issue  of  JS^otes  from  the  Roi/al  Botanic  Garden,  Edinhurgli, 
dated  November  1918,  contains  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  "  Regional  Spread  of  Moisture  in  the  Wood  of  Trees," 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Craib,  wherein  "  Deciduous-leaved  Trees  during  the 
late  Autumn  to  early  Spring  "  are  considered.  Tlie  paper  is  accom- 
panied by  five  coloured  plates  and  as  many  diagrams  illustrating 
Moisture  Spread  in  Acer  JPseudoj)Iatani(s. 

A  LEAFLET  (no.  326)  on  "Injurious  Weed  Seeds  "  recently  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  noteworthy  for  its  excellent 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Miss  Bertha  Reid.  The  plants  figured 
are  Riimex  crispus,  R.  AcetoseUa,  Cuscuta  Trifolii,  Daiiciis  Ckirota, 
Geranium  dissecticm,  G.  molle,  Silene  inf.  at  a,  and  Lychnis  vesper- 
tina  :  in  each  case  the  main  figui'es  are  accompanied  by  drawings  of 
seeds  and  of  seedlings  in  various  stages. 

Botanists  as  well  as  gardeners  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  Pritzel's  Icones  hotanicarum  Index, 
second  onh"  to  the  same  author's  indispensable  Thesaurus,  has  been 
begun,  and  has  made  considerable  progress.  It  is  nearly  ten  3'ears 
ago  since  several  influential  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Societ}''  urged  the  preparation,  but  after  some  discussion  the  project 
fell  through.  It  was  revived  after  the  International  Horticultural 
Show  held  in  the  grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1912,  when  Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowles,  F.L.S.,  an  active  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  succeeded  in  getting  that  body  to  set  aside  £250 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  new  edition,  with  a  sum  of  £200  annually 
against  the  amount,  then  estimated  at  £3000.  The  war  prevented 
any  serious  attempt  at  making  a  start,  but  two  committees  were  set 
up,  one  chiefly  of  cultivators  and  the  other  mostly  of  botanists,  to 
thresh  out  the  pi'oblems  connected  with  the  venture.  Ultimately 
last  year  (1918)  the  plans  were  drawn  up,  and  Dr.  Otto  Stapf, 
Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  and  Library  at  Kew,  agreed  to  act  as 
Honorary  Director,  and,  with  the  consent  of  Sir  David  Prain,  to 
make  use  of  the  material  available  at  that  establishment,  with  its 
extensive  library  and  trained  amanuenses.  The  bulk  of  Ihe  new 
edition  is  estimated  at  twice  that  of  the  original,  on  practically  the 
same  lines. 

The  Garden,  which  often  contains  matter  of  botanical  interest, 
reprints  in  its  issue  of  March  15  an  article  from  The  Journal  of 
Heredity  in  which  the  supposed  hybrid  origin  of  tho  Loganberry  is 
called  in  question.  This  popular  fruit  "  came  to  light  about  1881  in 
the  grounds  of  Judge  J.  H.  Logan,  of  Santa  Ci'uz,  California:  it  was 
described  by  him  as  a  natural  hybrid,  which  appeared  sj)ontaneously, 
and  he  believed  that  the  parents  were  the  Auginbaugh  (a  variety  of 
Rubus  vitifo/ius,  a  wild  Blackberry  of  California)  and  a  red  Rasp- 
berry, i)robably  the  variety  Red  Antwerp,  since  the  two  were  growing 
together  in  his  yard."  The  hybrid  origin,  first  called  in  cpiestion  by 
Mr.  W.  0.  Backhouse,  economic  botanist  to  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, is  now  doubted  by  others  as  well  as  by  horticulturists,  whose 
views  are  set  forth  at  length  in  The  Gat-den. 
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MYCETOZOA  RECORDED  AS  BRITISH  SINCE  1909. 
By  G.  LisTEK,  F.L.S. 

Te^S"  years  have  passed  since  the  third  and  latest  edition  of  the 
Guide  to  the  British  Species  of  Mi/cetozoa,  pubHshed  by  the 
Trustees  of  tlie  British  Museum,  appeared.  In  the  jn-eparation  of  a 
new  edition,  many  changes  had  to  be  introduced  in  order  to  adapt 
the  nomenehiture  to  modern  requirements,  making  it  agree  with  tliat 
used  in  the  second  edition  of  tha  Monograph  of  Mycetozoa,  published 
in  1911,  and  also  to  incorporate  much  additional  information  that 
has  been  obtained.  Owing  to  the  cooperation  of  many  observers, 
five  genera  have  been  added  to  the  British  list  and  thirty-five  species, 
bringing  the  number  up  to  181.  For  convenience  of  reference  it  may 
be  useful  to  give  a  few  notes  on  the  additional  species  and  varieties, 
on  where  and  by  whom  they  were  found,  and  on  some  points  of 
nomenclature. 

Babhamia  >'^ite>'s  Berk.  var.  reticulata  6.  Lister,  in  Trans.  Brit. 
:\Iycol.  Soc.  V.  71,  pi.  1.  figs.  2,  2  a,  h,  1914.  This  variety  differs  from 
the  ty])ical  form  in  the  plasmodiocarp  habit  of  the  sporangia  and 
the  more  loosely  clustered  paler  spores,  which  have  a  cap  of  minute, 
not  coarse  warts.  The  one  British  gathering  was  made  by  my 
father  and  myself  in  November  1888  on  an  old  log  at  Uplyme, 
Devon.     It  has  been  recorded  from  Poland,  Ceylon,  and  Japan. 

B.  AFFixis  Rost.  This  inconspicuous  species  has  been  found 
repeatedly  on  the  mossy  bark  of  living  trees  ever  since  Nov.  1899,  in 
East  and  West  Aberdeenshire,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cran.  For  years  it 
was  put  aside  as  a  doubtful  form,  closely  allied  to  B.  orhiculata  Rex, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  shape  and  of  which  it  may  be  only  a 
variety.     It  has  been  obtained  from  Pennsylvania  and  Japan. 

Pni'SAEUM  GLOBrLiFEEL'M  (Bull.)  Pcrs.  The  one  British  record 
consists  of  a  gathering  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cran,  at  Ballogie, 
Aberdeenshire,  October  1913.  The  sporangia  and  lime-knots  are  not 
pure  white,  but  have  a  slight  brownish  shade,  suggesting  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  P.  murinnm  Lister,  a  species  which  differs  in  no  other 
respect  but  its  brown  colour,  and  which  might  be  regarded  as  simj'ly 
a  variety  of  P.  glohuliferum  ;  for  convenience  of  reference,  hoAvevLi-, 
it  would  seem  better  to  keep  the  brown  P.  murinum  as  a  distinct 
species,  as  well  as  the  yellow,  orange-red,  purple-red,  lilac,  and  blue 
forms  of  the  '•'■  (jloluUferum^''  group,  each  of  which  has  its  separate 
specific  name. 

P.  Pur.cHEEBiPES  Peck.  A  fine  typical  gathering  was  made  by 
Miss  M.  Rea  in  September  191G  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  John  Ross  at 
Rosstrevor,  County  Down,  on  a  stump  in  a  larch  wood  (see  Iri^h 
Naturalist,  xxvi.  58,  64)  ;  this  is  apparentl}'  the  onl}'  recoi'd  for  the 
species  beyond  the  United  States. 

P.  Li'TEO-ALBUM  Lister.     This  handsome  species  has  been  found 

repeatedly  since  1910  in  an  alder  copse  at  L^plyme,  S.E.  Devon,  in 

early  spring.     It  was  also  obtained  in  some  abundance  last  Januaiy 

b}'  Mr.  N.  G.  Hadden  at  Poriock,  Somerset,  on  dead  leaves  in  a  wood 
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of  larch  and  birch.     It  has  been  recorded  from  the  south  of  France, 
Holstein,  and  Colorado. 

F.  J^^UCLEATUM  Kex.  Found  for  the  first  time  in  Britain  by 
Dr.  A.  Adams  near  Looe,  Cornwall,  July  1911,  on  dead  wood. 
Mr.  N.  Gr.  Hadden  has  also  obtained  it  near  Lynton,  N.  Devon,  in 
August  1915  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1916,  p.  200). 

P.  carneum  G.  Lister  &  Sturgis.  Found  in  abundance  by  Mr.  H. 
W.  Howard  in  Bramble  thickets,  near  Thorpe,  Norwich,  in  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  1916,  1917,  and  1918  (see  Journ.  R. 
Microscop.  Soc.  1917,  p.  265,  pi.  xviii.).  Except  a  gathering  made 
near  Lisbon  by  Dr.  C.  Torrend  in  December  1907,  the  only  other 
record  for  P.  carneum  is  Colorado. 

P.  BRUNNEOLUM  (Phill.)  Massec.  A  single  growth  was  found  by 
Miss  M.  Kea  near  Lisburn,  Count^^  Down,  July  1917.  The  specimen 
consists  of  glossy  brown  hemispherical  or  elongated  sporangia  on  a 
dead  herbaceous  stem ;  the  spores  have  not  matured  well,  but  enough 
have  developed  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  species. 

P.  hrunneolum  has  been  obtained  from  California,  Chili,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Portugal. 

P.  AUKISCALPIUM  Cooks.  First  found  in  Britain  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Cran  in  August  1912  on  a  mossy  trunk  near  Skene,  Aberdeen,  in 
which  district  he  has  repeatedly  obtained  it  since,  and  also  at  Lesmoir, 
W.  Aberdeenshire.  Members  of  the  Mycological  Society  found  it  in 
the  Altyre  Woods,  Elginshire,  in  September  1912. 

P.  CEATEBIFORME  Petch.  Mr.  Cran  has  obtained  this  repeatedly 
on  the  bark  of  living  trees  since  1904,  near  Skene,  Aberdeen.  It  has 
also  been  recorded  from  Ceylon,  Japan,  Antigua,  and  S.  Nigeria, 

P.  CONNATUM  (Peck)  Lister.  A  single  gathering  of  what  appears 
to  be  this  species  was  made  in  November  1898  by  Mr.  Edgar  Saun- 
ders ;  otherwise  P.  connatum  has  hardly  been  recorded  beyond 
N.  America. 

P.  TERNUM  Somm.  var.  ibidescens,  nov.  var.  This  small  iri- 
descent form  is  very  constant,  and  appears  regularly  on  dead  leaves, 
especially  holly-leaves,  in  Epping  Forest,  Essex,  in  autumn  and 
winter.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  sporangia  being  scattered  and 
having  scanty  or  no  deposits  of  lime  in  their  walls,  by  the  lime- 
knots  enclosing  unusually  large  lime-granules,  and  by  the  dark 
brownish-purple  spores  having  a  pale  ])atch  of  dehiscence.  It  has 
been  found  in  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Norfolk,  Nottinghamshire, 
and  North  Devon,  and  also  in  Holstein. 

FuLioo  8EPTICA  Grmcl.  var.  RUFA  (Pers.)  G.  Lister.  This  dull 
red  variety  is  not  uncommon  and  has  long  been  recognized.  Mr.  H. 
J.  Howard  finds  from  his  experience  that  it  always  arises  from  cream- 
coloured  plasmodidm.  For  convenience,  it  would  seem  w^ell  to  mark 
it  with  a  varietal  name. 

F.  SEPTiCA  var.  Candida  (Pers.)  G.  Lister.  The  white  variety  is 
more  abundant  than  the  red,  and  arises  from  a  white  or  cream- 
coloured  Plasmodium. 

DiDERMA  arboretm  G.  Lister  &  Petch  in  Journ.  Bot.  1913,  p.  2, 
pi.  524.  fig.  2.  The  first  British  gathering  of  this  arboreal  species 
was  made  bv  Mr.  Cran  in  Oct.  1910   near  Skene,  Aberdeen,  and  on 
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most  succeeding  years  he  has  found  it  there  in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  Dr.  A.  Adams  also  obtained  an  extensive  growth,  on  a 
mossy  beech-trunk,  near  Looe,  Cornwall,  in  July  1917.  It  has  been 
recorded  from  Ceylon  and  Japan,  and  recently  Mr.  A.  R.  Sanderson 
has  found  it  at  Petaling,  Federated  Malay  States,  on  the  trunks 
of  Hevea  hrasiliensis. 

D.  DEPLANA.TUM  Fries.  In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  this 
is  described  as  a  subspecies  of  D.  niveum  Host. ;  as,  however,  it  is  a 
constant  form,  always  having  a  scattered  plasmodiocarp  habit,  it 
seems  better  to  retain  for  it  the  name  given  by  Fries,  and  to  regard 
D.  niveum,  with  its  crowded  hemispherical  sporangia,  as  a  separate 
species.  D.  niveum  is  very  abundant  on  the  Alps  in  spring,  and  has 
not  been  found  in  Britain. 

D.  EADi-ATUM  (L.)  Lister  var.  umhilicatum  (Fries).  The  type  of 
7).  radiatum  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium  has  brown  sporangia  dehiscing 
with  petal-like  lobes :  transitional  forms  occur  connecting  it  with 
what  was  described  by  Fries  as  D.  umhilicatum,  a  form  with  pale 
drab  sporangia  which  burst  irregularly.  As  M.  Meylan  has  pointed 
out,  this  pale  variety  deserves  some  distinction  ;  whether  it  is  regarded 
as  a  separate  species  or  as  a  variety  of  D.  radiatum  is  a  matter 
of  little  consequence  ("  Myxomycetes  du  Jura"  in  Ann.  du  Con- 
servatoire de  Geneve,  1918,  p.  312). 

D.  RADIATUM  var.  montanum  Meylan  {oj).  cit.  p.  312).  In  this 
variety  the  outer  layer  of  the  sporangium- wall  is  white  and  separates 
easily  from  the  membranous  inner  wall ;  the  spores  are  usually 
rather  smaller  than  in  the  typical  form,  and  measure  7  to  9  /u  instead 
of  9  to  11  n. 

D.  ASTEROiDES  Lister  was  first  found  in  Britain  in  October  1910 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Burrell,  who  gathered  it  on  the  stems  of  ^quisetum 
polustre  on  marshy  ground  on  Flordon  Common,  Norfolk.  It  has 
since  been  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Allen  in  Shropshire  and  by 
Mr.  N.  G.  Hadden  in  West  Somerset.  It  was  also  found  in  abun- 
dance in  a  deep  bed  of  holly-leaves  in  woods  at  Cawdor,  Nairnshire, 
in  September  1912,  b}'  members  of  the  British  Mycological  Society. 
Outside  Britain  it  has  been  recorded  from  Portugal,  the  South  of 
France,  Switzerland,  N.  Germany,  and  Colorado. 

Leptoderma  iridescens  G.  Lister  in  Journ.  Bot.  1913,  p.  1, 
pi.  524.  fig.  1.  This  was  first  found  in  March  1892  on  pine  bark 
and  needles  at  Leighton  Buzzard,  Bedfordshire,  and  was  named  by 
iny  father  provisionally  Lamproderma  j^hysaroides  Host.  var.  sessih' 
Lister.  In  November  1911,  Miss  K.  Higgins  discovered  a  fine 
gi'owth  of  the  same  form  in  woods  at  Woburn  Sands,  Beds,  in  which 
all  the  characteristic  features  were  displayed — namely  the  sessile 
habit,  the  granular  deposits  in  the  sporangium-wall,  and  the  dark 
grey  spinulose  spores.  It  w^as  then  published  as  the  type  of  a  new 
genus.  Subsequently  it  has  been  obtained  at  Porlock,  Somerset,  in 
Inverness-shire,  in  N.  Germany,  and  several  parts  of  Switzerland. 

Colloderma  oculatum  (Lippert)  G.  Lister.  The  first  British 
gathering  was  made  by  Mr.  Cran  in  Aberdeenshire,  October  1910.  It 
now  appears  to  be  fairly  abundant  in  many  parts.  In  Epping  Forest, 
Essex,  it  has  appeared  every  autumn  since  1911  ;  it  has  also  been, 
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recorded  from  Yorkshire,  Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  Somerset,  Devon, 
and  from  the  south  of  Scotland  ;  also  from  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland, 
Portugal,  New  South  Wales,  Japan,  and  New^  Hampshire. 

SxEMoxiTis  HTPEROPTA  Mevlan  in  Bull.  Soc.  Vaud.  Sc.  Nat.  Hi. 
p.  97, 1918,  syn.  Comatricha  typhoiJes  Host.  var.  lieierospora  Rex.  It 
has  been  found  from  many  years'  experience  that  this  form  is  remark- 
ably constant.  It  differs  from  C.  tifphoides  in  the  rosy-like  colour 
of  the  sjjoi-angia,  in  theii'  more  clustered  habit,  in  the  smoother  and 
more  complete  surface-net  of  the  capillitium,  and  in  the  spores 
showing  small  patches  of  reticulation  on  their  surface  when  highly 
magnified.  It  may  seem  a  great  change  not  only  to  make  this  form 
a  distinct  species,  but  to  place  it  in  another  genus,  but  in  reality  it 
is  not  so,  for  Comatricha  is  only  distinguished  from  Stemonitis  by 
the  more  scattered  habit  of  the  sporangia  and  by  the  absence  of  a 
smooth  surface-net  to  the  capillitium,  and  it  is  for  convenience,  rather 
than  as  a  natural  arrangement,  that  the  genus  is  retained  at  all. 

Comatricha  cornea  G.  Lister  &  Ci-an  in  Journ.  Bot.  1917, 
p.  121,  pi.  -548.  fig.  1.  First  discovered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cran  near 
Skene  in  June  1913,  and  again  in  1914  and  1916.  M.  Meylan 
writes  that  he  has  found  this  minute  species  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 

C.  FIMBRIATA  G.  Lister  &  Cran  in  Journ.  Bot.  1917,  p.  122, 
pi.  548.  fig.  2.  First  found  by  Mr.  Raymond  Finlaj'son  in  AVanstead 
Park,  Essex,  in  November  1913  ;  since  obtained  by  Mr.  Cran  near 
Skene,  on  Hind  Head,  SmTey,  by  myself,  and  twice  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Howard  in  Norfolk. 

C.  MiCROSPORA  G.  Lister:  syn.  C.  typhoides  var.  microspora 
Lister.  Repeated  gatherings  prove  that  this  is  a  constant  foi'm 
worthy  of  specific  rank ;  the  closely  flexuose  character  of  the  surface- 
net  of  the  capillitium  and  the  very  small  spores  distinguish  it  from 
G.  typlioides.  It  has  been  found  in  Devon,  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Nor- 
folk, and  beyond  Britain  in  Holstein,  near  Berlin,  and  in  Ohio. 

C.  TENERRIMA  (Curtis)  G.  Listcr  :  syn.  C.  pulchella  Rost.  var. 
ienerrima  Lister.  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  the  specific  rank 
given  to  this  form  by  Curtis  is  once  more  adopted.  When  typically 
devoloped  O.  tanerrima  differs  strikingh^  from  G.  pnJcliella  in  ha\'ing 
pale  red  narrowly  ovoid  sporangia  on  long  slender  stalks,  instead  of 
reddish-brown  broadly  ovoid  sporangia  on  short  stalks,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  forms  intermediate  in  character  sometimes  occur. 

Lamproderma  violaceum  (Fr.)  Rost.  var.  dehUe  G.  Lister  & 
Howard  in  Journ.  Bot.  1919,  p.  25,  pi.  552.  fig.  1.,  Found  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Howard  in  April  and  May  1918. 

L.  ATEOSPORUM  Mcylan  var.  aiiglicum  G.  Lister  &  Howard  in 
Journ.  Bot.  1919,  p.  27,  pi.  552.  fig.  2.  Found  with  the  preceding  on 
the  same  leaf-heaps. 

L.  INSESSUM  G.  Lister  in  Trans.  Brit.  Mycol.  Soc.  1912-13, 
p.  41,  pi.  1.  fig.  2.  Found  only  once  on  lichen  at  Forres,  Elginshire, 
Sei^t.  1912. 

Clastooerma  Deraryanvm  Blytt.  This  minute  species  was 
discovered  for  the  first  time  in  Britain  b}'  Mr.  N.  G.  Hadden  at 
Porlock,  Soinerset,  December  1918,  on  old  gorse  stems ;  when  found 
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tl\e  sporangia  were  immature  and  watery  white,  but  soon  clianged  to 
tlie  inconspicuous  brown  mature  stage. 

Amafhoch-STE  ceibeosa  (Fries)  Sturgis  in  Mycologia,  ix.  p.  328 
(1917).  This  species  has  long  been  inckided  under  A.  fuliginoaa 
(Sow.)  Macbr.,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  jethalia  being  smaller, 
rounder,  and  more  compact,  and,  when  perfectly  formed,  bemg 
clothed  with  a  fragile  membranous  cortex,  which  either  breaks  into 
fragments  adhering  to  the  tips  of  the  capillitium  or  entirely  dis- 
appears ;  the  capillitium  closely  resembles  that  of  Stemonites  con- 
JJuens.  Cooke  &  Ellis,  to  which  A.  crihrosa  appears  to  be  closely 
allied.  There  seems  to  be  every  probability  that  this  is  the  species 
described  by  Fries  as  Lachnobolus  crihrosus  (Syst.  Orb.  Veg.  p.  148) 
its  long  ago  as  1825,  the  type  of  which  is  lost.  In  Britain  it  was 
found  near  Smethwick,  Staffordshire,  by  Mr.  A,  Camm,  August  189-3, 
and  by  Mr.  T.  Fetch  in  Hull  dockyard  in  Sept.  1903.  Elsewhere  it 
has  been  recorded  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  North  America 
from  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

Cribeaeia  tulgaeis  Schrad.  In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
this  is  named  C.  aurantiaca  Schmd.,  and  two  varieties  are  dis- 
tinguished : — foi'7ii  o,  a  short-stalked  form  with  broad  nodes  to  the 
sporangial  net,  and/b/';«  /3,  a  long-stalked  form  with  naiTow  nodes. 
The  species  is  very  variable,  but  a  more  natural  arrangement  is  that 
proposed  by  Meylan  (in  Ann.  du  Conservatoire  de  Geneve,  1913, 
p.  317);  he  regards  C.  vulcjaris  as  the  typical  form,  having  slate- 
grey  Plasmodium,  usually  short-stalked  sporangia  with  ochraceous 
spores,  and  either  broad  or  narrow  "  nodes "  ;  and  var,  aurantiaca 
Pers.,  having  green  plasmodium,  usually  longer  stalked  sporangia  with 
golden-yellow  spores,  and  polygonal  nodes  approaching  in  character 
those  of  C.  tenella  Schrad.  or  of  C.  intricata  Schrad. 

Ltcea  castanea  G.  Lister.  Discovered  by  Mr.  Cran  at  Lesmoir, 
W.  Aberdeenshire,  November  1910,  and  found  again  repeatedly 
by  him  both  there  and  near  Skene.  It  has  also  been  obtained  by 
M.  Meylan  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 

L.  MiyiMA  Fries.  Kecorded  first  in  Britain  by  the  late  George 
Massee,  from  Bulmer,  Yorks  ;  found  since  in  Bedfordshire,  East  and 
West  Aberdeenshire,  and  Inverness-shire ;  recently  Miss  M.  Rea  has 
obtained  it  in  County'  Down. 

HlVMEXObolus  p^uiASiTicus  Zukal.  Firet  found  in  Britain  by 
Mr.  Cran  at  Rhynie,  West  Aberdeenshire,  June  1894,  and  since 
obtained  repeatedly  by  him  both  there  and  near  Skene  ;  also  found  in 
the  Cawdor  Woods,  Nairnshire. 

Oecadella  operculata  Wingate,  Recorded  first  from  Britain 
bv  Mr.  W.  H.  Burrell  from  Stratton  Strawless,  Norfolk,  January 
1909,  on  liverworts  on  a  living  beech-tree.  Mr.  Cran  finds  this 
inconspicuous  little  species  in  abundance,  also  on  living  trees,  near 
Skene.  It  has  been  recorded  elsewhere  from  Holstein,  japan,  and  in 
North  America  from  the  States  of  Maine  and  Pennsylvania. 

Enteeidium  liceoides  G.  Lister.  This  has  hitherto  been  re- 
tained as  a  variety  of  E.  olivaceum,  but,  though  nearly  allied,  it 
always  exhibits  the  flat  plasmodiocarp  habit,  and  the  pseudo-capilli- 
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tium  is  represented  by  columnar  props  instead  of  a  network  of  broad 
strands.  It  has  been  obtained  in  Devon,  Somerset,  Wiltshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Surrey,  Bedfordshire,  Norfolk,  and  Argyllshire;  also  from 
France,  Brandenburg,  and  New  Hampshire. 

Tjiichia  floriforme  (Schweinitz)  G.  Lister,  syn.  T.  Botrytis 
Pers.  var.  lateritia  Lister.  The  constancy  of  this  handsome  form 
fully  entitles  it  to  specilic  rank.  It  differs  from  all  varieties  of 
T.  Botrytis  in  having  dark  red  translucent  stalks  entirely  free  from 
refuse-matter,  as  well  as  in  the  orange-colovu'ed  spores.  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  the  familiar  name  lateritia,  published  by  Leveille 
in  1846,  cannot  be  retained  ;  but  Dr.  Sturgis  found,  when  examining 
the  Schweinitzian  herbarium,  that  the  specimen  described  as  Cra- 
teriunifiorijhrme  Schwemit7j  in  1832  is  plainly  the  species  in  question, 
and,  by  the  rule  of  priority,  the  older  name  must  be  adopted. 
Although  widely  distributed,  T.florifonne  is  not  common  in  Britain; 
it  has  been  recorded  from  Somerset,  Wilts,  Middlesex,  Leicestershii-e, 
and  Shropshire. 

T.  Botrytis  Pers.  var.  cerifera  G.  Lister  in  Journ.  Bot.  1915, 
p.  211.  Recorded  in  Britain  from  Derb3^shlre,  Bedfordshire,  Essex, 
Somerset,  and  Dorset ;  also  from  New  South  Wales. 

Hemitrichia  leiotriciia  Lister.  Recorded  in  Britain  from 
Dorset,  Devon,  Surrey,  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Shrop- 
shire, Northumberland,  and  Aberdeenshire;  also  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
North  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Cejdon. 

H.  ABIETINA  (Wigand)  Lister.  Found  for  the  first  time  in 
Britain  in  the  Woodhouse  Pinetum,  Uplyme,  Devon,  in  Februaiy 
1905  ;  also  obtained  near  Swarraton,  Hants,  and  Hind  Head,  Surrey. 

H.  MINOR  G.  Lister.  The  typical  form  was  first  found  in  Britain 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Cran,  near  Skene,  February  1912  ;  and  he  has  met 
with  it  again  repeatedly  there  and  also  at  Lesmoir,  West  Aberdeen- 
shire. Mr.  N.  G.  Hadden  obtained  it  on  the  mossy  bark  of  living 
trees  at  West  Porlock,  Somerset,  November  1916.  Here  he  also 
found  the  handsome  little  dark-spotted  var.  pardina  Minakata,  growing 
on  hedge-clijjpings,  in  January  1919.  In  this  gathering  the  spirals  on 
the  capillitium  are  unusually  well  developed  and  are  dextral  in  arrange- 
ment, whereas  in  all  specimens  of  typical  H.  minor  hitherto  obtained 
the  direction  of  the  spirals  is  sinistral,  as  is  usual  in  the  Trichiacece. 
In  the  type  of  var.  pardina  from  Japan,  the  ca])illitium  has  faint  and 
variable  spirals,  some  being  dextral,  others  sinistral.  Guided  b}^  this 
character  of  the  sj)irals,  1  examined  a  number  of  our  old  mountings, 
with  the  result  that  I  came  across  the  record  of  two  gatherings  of 
what  I  doubt  not  should  be  called  //.  minor  var.  pardina,  made  at 
Lyme  Regis  in  the  years  1891,  1899.  They  came  from  the  same 
leaf-heap,  and  each  consisted  of  a  single  sporangium.  In  a])))earance 
they  are  shortly  stalked  and  glossy  yellow  spotted  with  prominent 
dark  brown  warts  ;  the  capillitium  shows  dextral  spirals  ;  one  had 
been  called  "  H.  Karstenii '?,"  the  other  "  T.  erecta  Rex,"  and 
afforded  the  only  evidence  for  the  occurrence  of  that  s])ecies  in 
Britain.  T.  erecta  is  a  much  more  sturdy  s])eciesand  has  rich  orange- 
yellow  caj>illitiuni   with  spinulose  sinistral  spirals;    it  is   widely  dis- 
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tribiited,  having  been  recorded  from  the  Eastern  United  States,  from 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  and  from  New  Zealand  ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  eventualh'  it  may  be  reinstated  as  a  British  species. 

H.  LEIOCABPA  Cooke.  The  single  British  record  is  a  specimen 
found  on  Sphagnum  in  an  orchid  house  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh,  in  1878.  In  this  gathering,  as  well  as  in  the  type  from 
Harpswell,  Maine,  and  in  a  specimen  found  by  Mr.  Hugo  Bilgram 
near  Philadelphia  in  1914*,  the  spirals  of  the  capillitium  are  all 
dextral ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  type  of  H.  Varneyi  Kex  from 
Kansas,  which  is  included  under  H.  leiocarpa  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue,  had  sinistral  spirals.  How  far  the  direction  of  the  spirals 
is  a  reliable  diagnostic  character  is  uncertain  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.     S.  leiocarpa  is  closely  alHed  to  S.  clavata  Rost. 

CoRNUViA  Serpula  (Wigand)  Rost.  Found  in  abundance  on 
heaps  of  spent  tan,  at  Grampouhd,  near  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  in 
April  and  May  1906,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Coon.  This  is  the  only  British 
record. 

Arcteia  insi&nis  Kalchbr.  &  Cooke.  The  only  British  gathering 
known  was  made  by  Miss  K.  Higgins  in  woods  near  Luton,  Beds,  in 
August  1916. 

Perichj^na  corticalis  (Batch)  Rost.  var.  liceoides  Lister. 
Found  on  hedge-clippings,  January  1919,  by  Mr,  N.  G.  Hadden,  near 
Porlock,  Somerset.  The  minute  shining  yellow  sporangia  are  both 
clustered  and  scattered  about  the  dead  herbage,  and  closely  resemble 
those  of  an  Oligonema,  but  the  translucent  walls  are  in  some 
sporangia  mottled  with  deposits  of  dark  refuse-matter ;  the  capillitium 
consists  of  a  close  network  of  nearly  smooth  irregular  threads  ;  the 
spores  are  minutely  warted  and  measure  12  p.  in  diameter.  This 
specimen  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  one  kindly  sent  by  Dr.  Jahn 
from  Denmark  ;  it  had  developed  on  the  dung  of  fallow-deer.  Other 
gatherings  of  this  variety  have  been  obtained  on  the  dung  of  hares 
and  rabbits  in  Germany,  on  old  willow-bark  in  Carinthia,  and  on  old 
cow-dung  in  Florida. 

P.  TERMicuLARis  Rost.  \aY.  pedata  Lister  (see  Mi/cefozoa,  ed.  2, 
p.  253).  It  has  been  found  that  the  specimens  with  stalked  sporangia 
and  smooth  capillitium,  published  under  this  name  from  Lyme  Regis 
and  from  Philadelphia,  have  far  less  affinity  with  P.  vermicularis 
than  with  P.  chrysosperma  (Currey)  Lister.  An  extensive  series  of 
gatherings  of  the  latter  species  from  Japan  shows  that  the  usual 
characteristic  sjjines  on  the  capillitium  are  sometimes  absent  in  weak 
developments ;  the  very  faintly  papillose  sporangium-wall  and  the 
dax'k  stalks  are  not  unusual  features  in  P.  chrysosperma.  The  variety 
pedata  of  P.  vermicularis  should  therefore  be  suppressed. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  friendly 
correspondents  who  have  given  me  permission  to  make  free  use  of 

their  observations. 
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ALABASTRA  DIYERSA.— Paet  XXX  * 
Br  Spenceb  Le  M.  Moore,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  91.) 
2.    TuYMELEACEiB  AFBICAN^  NOTiE  YEL  NOTxVEI  DIGX^. 

Ix  wi'iting  the  following  descriptions,  the  view  held  by  recent 
authors  that  tlie  organs  found,  when  they  do  occur,  usually  at  the  throat 
of  the  calyx  of  Tht/meleacecB  are  petals,  has  not  been  followed.  That 
view  was  not  without  support  among  older  writers ;  thus  Lindley 
calls  the  organs  in  question  "  scale-like  petals,"  and  Eichler  alludes 
to  them  as  "  Kronblatter  (Sehlundschiippchen),"  wdiich  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  "  sitting  upon  the  fence  "  ;  but  Meisner,  whose  work 
upon  the  group  is  of  great  importance,  always  speaks  of  "  squamulae," 
while  Endlieher  boldh'"  names  them  sterile  stamens.  Baillon,  while 
adopting  the  "scale"  view,  says  of  Dicra)tolepis  that  the  scales 
resemble  a  corolla.  In  spite  of  this  extreme  case  and  of  a  certain 
analogv  with  Dichapetalum,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  these 
organs  are  really  not  petals  at  all,  but  either  transformed  ])arts  of  the 
andnjecium  or  new  structures  arising  independently  and  functioning 
in  the  pollination  of  the  respective  species  bearing  them.  In  any 
event,  it  would  seem  better  at  the  present  stage  to  use  a  non-committal 
term  rather  than  the  detinite  one  now  coming  into  fashion. 

Struthiola  epacridioides  C.  H.  Wright,  District  of  George, 
Trake  de  tow  ;  Boivie,  22. 

Struthiola  Pentheri,  sp.  nov.  Fruticulosa,  ramis  erectis  rigidis 
omnimodo  creuro  foliosis  pubescentibus ;  foil  is  subarcte  imbricatis 
ovatis  vel  oblongo-ovatis  obtusis  nisi  obtuse  acutis  pavicistriatis  coria- 
ceis  nitidulis  glabris  ;  Jioribus  ex  axillis  pluribus  oriundis  ;  hracteolis 
cvmbiformibus  ciliatis  apice  villosulis  ;  cali/cis  tubo  superne  leviter 
am])lihcato  ipso  sub  linibo  subito  pauUoque  dilatato  parum  incurvo 
glabro  lobis  brevibus  late  ovatis  obtuse  acutis  ;  sqttamis  8  oblongis 
•  obtusis  incrassatis  pilos  cingentes  superantibus ;  antheris  inclusis 
oblongis  obtusis  ;  ovario  glabro. 

South  Africa,  Zitzikamma  ;  Penther,  429. 

Folia  5-7  X  2-3  mm.,  in  sicco  viridi-grisea.  Bracteolae  2*5-3  mm. 
long.  Calycis  tubus  infra  articulum  1  mm.,  supra  idem  8-9  nun. 
long.,  hie  inferne  "5  mm.  superne  1  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  1-5  mm.  long. 
Squamte  1'2  mm.  long.  Antheraj  squarais  ajquilongaj.  Ovai-ium 
•7  mm  long. 

Distributed  as  S.  Thomsoni  Oliv.,  a  native  of  Tropical  East 
Africa.  It  is  close  to  S.  Jlacoicani  C.  H.  Wright,  dift'ering  from 
it  mainly  in  the  broader  and  obtuse  leaves  and  the  shorter  cal^'x  with 
but  a  slight  enlargement  immediately  under  the  limb. 

Stklthiola  flavescexs  Gilg.  lload  to  Constantia  ;  WalUch, 
400.     Vicinity  of  Cape  Town  ;  Mrs.  Balston.     Basutoland  ;  Nelson. 

Struthiola  concava,  sp.  nov.  Fruticulus  i-amosus ;  ramulis 
•  luadrangulariljiis     foliosis     primo    ascendentibus     postea    jiatentibus 

*  Types  of  the  species  here  described  are  in  the  National  Herbarium. 
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pilosis  delude  gkbrescentibus  inconspicvieque  cicatriciferis  ;  foliis  per 
paria  decussate  ordinatis  lineari-subulatis  apice  subpungentibus  pag. 
sup.  concavis  dorso  eonvexis  necnon  trinervibus  coriaceis  margine 
prominenter  sericeo-ciliatis  tandem  glabris  ;  Jlorihits  pai'vis  ex  axillis 
superioi'ibus  oriundis ;  hracteolis  oblongis  obtusis  dorso  carinatis 
margine  ciliatis ;  calycis  tvibo  inferne  glabro  superne  subcylindrico 
sub  limbo  dilatato  subsparsim  appresse  sericeo  lobis  ovatis  obtusis  ; 
squamis  8  (casu  9)  oblongis  obtusis  crassiusculis  quam  pili  stipantes 
paullo  longioi'ibus  ;  antheris  oblongis  obtusis  apice  exsertis  ;  ovario 
glabro. 

Cape,  Tulbagh  ;  Schlecliter,  7513. 

Folia  4-6  mm.  long.,  prope  basin  1  mm.  lat.  Bracteolae  apice 
villosulie,  3  mm.  long.  Calycis  tubus  modo  4  mm.  long.,  pars  infra 
articulamentum  "5  mm.  long.,  juxta  medium  fei-e  1  mm.,  sub  limbo 
l"2o  mm.  lat.  ;  lobi  extus  sub  apice  solummodo  glabri,  aegre  2  mm. 
long.  Squamae  1*2  mm.  long. ;  antherse  totidem.  Ovarium '75  mm., 
stylus  2"5  mm.  long. 

Near  S.  flavescens  Grilg.,  tbe  narrower,  not  imbricated  leaves  and 
the  very  small  flowers  with  bi-acteoles  but  little  shorter  than  the 
calyx  are  points  of  easy  recognition. 

Lachx3a  macra>'THA  Meisn.  Swellendam ;  Niven.  The  Bowie 
specimens  unlocalised  in  Fl.  Cap.  are  from  Mts.  of  Tnidu  and  Groote 
vader  boscli  {Boioie,  no.  2), 

Gnidia  pinifolia  L.     Natal,  Inchanga  ;  Molyneux. 
Apparently  unrecorded  from  Natal. 

Gnidia  kasaiensis,  sp.  nov.  Caide  erecto  simplici  omnimodo 
(parte  brevi  inferiore  exempta)  folioso  ;  foliis  laxe  imbricatis  alternis 
sessilibus  lanceolato-oblongis  apice  pungenti-acutis  subparallele  pauci- 
nervosis  subpergamaceis  glabi-is  ;  capifulis  terminalibus  sessilibus 
globulosis  multitloris;  involucri  bracteis  paucis  anguste  ovato-oblongis 
aeurainatis  ciliatis  papyraceis  ;  cali/ris  tubo  anguste  cylindrico  infra 
artieulamentum  (basi  villosa  exclusa)  glabro  ceteruni  subtiliter 
pubescente  lobis  4  abbreviatis  oblongis  vel  oblongo-obovatis  obtusis  vel 
obtusissimis  ;  squa»iis  parvulis  tiliformibus  ;  o?j^Afr/sinclusis  oblongis 
obtusis  ;  ovario  glabro. 

Belgian  Congo,  Sankuru  river,  Kasai  district :  Kassner,  3322. 

Planta  bispithamea.  Folia  pleraque  2-3  cm.  long.,  5-8  mm.  lat., 
in  sicco  viridi-griseola.  Capitula  usque  ad.  3  cm.  diara.  Involucri 
bracteae  6-7  mm.  long.,  saltem  in  sicco  brunneaj.  Calycis  tubi  pars 
inf.  2  mm.  long.  ;  pars  sup.  11  mm.  ;  lobi  l'5-2  mm.  long.  Squama? 
circa  "5  mm.,  anthera?  "5  mm.  long.  Ovarium  oblongum,  g]al)rum, 
ipgre  1  mm.  long.  Fructus  compressus,  anguste  oblongo-ovoideus, 
glaber,  1"5  mm.  long. 

Affinity  with  G.  mollis  C.  H.  Wright,  from  which  it  is  known  by 
several  differences  in  the  leaves  and  ilowers.  The  number  of  invo- 
lucral  bracts  was  not  exactly  ascertained,  owing  to  the  specimens 
having  been  glued  down  before  description,  but  the}'  seem  to  fall 
far  short  of  the  lo-2()  possessed  by  G.  mollis. 
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Gnidia  knndelungensia,  sp.  nov.  Suffrutex  circa  trispithamea  ; 
caule  erecto  parum  ramoso  basi  nudo  ceterum  folioso  glabro  ;  folils 
alternis  nonnunquain  opposttis  vel  suboppositis  oblongo-lanceolatis 
apice  breviter  debiliterque  pungenti-acuminatis  trinervibus  rnicro- 
scopice  sericeis  inferioribus  laxe  imbricatis  superioribus  gradatim 
distantioribus  ;  Jloribus  in  capitula  parva  sessilia  circa  15-tlora  ex 
axillis  superioribus  oriunda  digestis ;  involucri  bracteis  (anne  sem- 
per?) 7  anguste  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  papyraceis  saltern  in  sicco 
brunneis  ;  caljjcis  tubo  anguste  infundibulari  ima  basi  villoso  infra 
articulamentum  glabro  alibi  microscopies  puberulo  lobis  4  oblongis 
obtusis  ;  squamis  abbreviatis  clavellatis ;  antlieris  inclusis  oblongis 
obtusis ;  ovario  glabro. 

Belgian  Congo,  West  Kundelungu,  under  trees  ;  Kassner,  2793. 

Folia  inferiora  l'5-2'5  cm.  long.,  4-5  mm.  lat.,  superiora  gradatim 
imminuta,  ultima  equidem  angustissime  linearia  modo  5  mm.  long. 
Capitula  circa  7  mm.  diam.  ;  horum  bractese  5-7  mm.  long.  Ovarium 
compressum,  oblongo-ovoideum,  1'5  mm.  long.  Stylus  segre  3  mm. 
long.,  glaber. 

Differs  from  G.  apiculata  Grilg,  "which  it  resembles  in  many 
respects,  in  the  broad  leaves,  the  calyx  without  the  long  silky 
clothing,  &c. 

GiaDiA  FASTIGIATA  Rendlc.  Transvaal,  Johannesburg,  open  veld 
to  southward  near  Klipriviersberg  ;  Band,  898. 

GxiDiA  FASTiaiATA  Rendle  var.  liirsuta  H.  H.  W.  Pears.  Trans- 
vaal, Johannesburg,  in  shallow  valleys  to  southward,  dry  vlei  ground  ; 
Ra7id,  899. 

This  variety  would  seem  to  be  new  to  South  Africa. 

Gnidia  miceocephala  Meisn.  Ehodesia,  Salisbury ;  Sawer,  15, 
Hatid,  1373  :  Victoria  ;  Monro,  559. 

A  South  African  species  extending  as  far  northward  as  Lydenburg, 
which,  though  found  also  in  British  Central  and  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  has  apparently  not  been  reported  hitherto  from  Rhodesia. 

Gnidia  dumicola,  sp.  nov.  Fruticulus  erectus  semispithameus ; 
caulihus  e  rhizomate  valido  ctespitosis  a  basi  vel  fere  a  basi  foliosis 
.sim])licibus  vel  breviramosis  pubescentibus  ;  foJiis  alternis  sessilibus 
laxe  imbricatis  lanceolato-oblongis  superioribus  lineari-lanceolatis  lan- 
ceolatisve  apice  pungentibus  longitrorsum  nervosis  coriaceis  margine 
ciliatis ;  capifulis  terniinalibus  sessilibus  brevissimeve  jK'dunculatis 
12- 20-Horis;  involucri  Ijracteis  circa  7  ovato-lanceolatis  acnniinatis 
coloratis  (in  sicco  brunneis)  piibescentibus ;  calycis  tubo  angustis>;inie 
infundibulari  inferne  et  .superne  dense  pubescente  lobis  4  obovatis 
obtusissimis  extus  pubescentibus  intus  gla])ris  ;  sqvnmis  lineari- 
clavellatis  lobos  fere  semiiBquantibus  ;  staminibus  inf.  medium  tubum 
versus  aftixis  ;  ovario  glabro. 

Angola,  sporadic  in  thickets  between  Forte  Princeza  Amelia  and 
Limbala  ]\lonelilo  ;    Gosticeiler,  2023. 

Folia  ploraque  l"5-2  cm.  long.,  3-4  mm.  lat.,  basi  5-7-apice 
3-nervia,    nervis    prominentibus.       Capitula   circa    1-1*5    cm.    diam. 
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Tnvolucri  bractese  6-7  mm.  long.,  dorso  5-nervos8B.  Pedicelli  villosi, 
I  ram.  long.  Calyx  sulphureus,  pars  infra  articulamentmn  3  mm. 
long.,  pars  sup.  7  mm.  ;  lobi  1'5  mm.  long.  Squamse  "Go  mm.  long. 
Antherie  oblongai,  superiores  -75  nmi.,  inferiores  1  mm.  lono^.  Ovarium 
ol)longo-ovoideum,  stipiti  '25  mm.  long,  impositum,  1  mm.  long. 
Stylus  2  mm.  long. 

"  According  to  Pearson's  clavis  this  should  come  next  G.  steno- 
pliylla  Gilg  from  Somaliland  :  the  acicular  leaves  of  that  species 
need  alone  be  mentioned. 

LA.siosiPHOJf  LINIFOLIIJS  Meisn.  Rhodesia,  near  Chirinda,  3500  ft. ; 
Swy7inerto7i,  sine  no.     Buluwayo  ;  Rand,  20-4. 

Well  distributed  through  various  parts  of  South  Africa  and 
reaching  as  far  north  as  Lvdenburg  and  Pilgrim's  Rest  (  Greenstock), 
this  species,  it  is  believed,  has  not  hitherto  been  reported  from  a 
tropical  habitat. 

Aethhosolen^  chetsanttta  Solms-Laub.  var.  igxea  H.  H.  Pear- 
son.    Rhodesia,  Salisbui-v  ;  Eyles,  862  in  part. 

The  collector's  note  says  "  Common  herb  in  clusters,  9-12  in.  tall. 
Flower  colour  ranges  from  yellow  through  orange  to  red,  but  colour 
of  a  cluster  not  mixed  ;  yellow  flowers  commonest  and  usually  tallest." 
We  have  the  same  var.  collected  by  Rand  (No.  205)  also  at 
Salisbury.     This  is  the  first  record  (of  the  variety)  from  Rhodesia. 

ABTHEOSOLETf  PoGGEi  H.  H.  W.  Peai-son  (ex  descript.).  Angola, 
road  from  Caconda  to  Cunene ;  Gossweiler,  1794 ;  open  thickets  by 
Domba  river ;  /c/.,  3063. 

A  very  rare  plant  hitherto  unrepresented  in  the  London  herbaria. 

Aethrosolex  NEWTO:>fii  H.  H.  W.  Pearson.  Belgian  Congo, 
Lukifwa  river  ;  Kassner,  2858. 

Referred  by  de  Wildeman  (Ann.  Mus.  Congo  Belg.  Ser.  iv.  ii.  113) 
to  Gnidia  katanyensis  Gilg  &  Dew. 

Arthosolen  paludosa,  sp.  nov.  Fruticosa,  aseendens,  pauciramu- 
losa,  ramulis  debilibus  patentibus  vel  ascendentibus  distanter  foliosis 
glabris ;  foliis  subsessilibus  linearibus  (inferioribus  anguste  lineari- 
oblanceolatis)  obtusis  apice  subpungentibus  plurinervosis  microscopice 
sericeis ;  ccqntuUs  i-amulos  terminantibus  paueis  parvis  paucifloris ; 
involucri  bracteis  5  oblongo-ovatis  breviter  acuminatis  membranaceis 
microscopice  sericeis ;  calycis  parvi  tubo  abbreviato  angustissirae 
infundibulari  parte  infra  articularaentum  glabra  parte  sup.  sericea 
lobis  late  oblongis'obtusissimis  ;  anthens  inclusis  oblongis  obtusis; 
ovario  compresso-pyriformi  glabro. 

Belgian  Congo,  Luente  in  swamps  ;  Kassner,  2485. 

Planta  pauUo  ultra  trispithamea.  Folia  inferiora  circa  2  cm. 
long.,  2-3  mm.  lat.  ;  suj^eriora  + 1  cm.  x  1  mm.,  firme  membranacea, 
in  sicco  viridia.  Capitula  pansa  6x6  mm. ;  horum  bractea?  6  mm. 
long.,  2-5-3  mm.  lat.  Pedicelli  aegre  1  ram.  long.  Calycis  tubi  pars- 
infra  articulamentmn  1  mm.,  pars  sup.  2  mm.  long.,  hie  deorsum 
•2  mm.  sursum  "8  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  "6  mm.  long.  Antherse  "5  mm.  long. 
Ovarium  "75  mm.  long.  ;  stylus  a  latere  impositus,  1'5  mm.  long. 
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De  Wildeman  (/.  c.)  publishes  this  as  "  Onidia  Bncliananii 
Gilg,"  a  plant  which  it  resembles  superficially.  The  smaller  heads 
and  tin}^  flowers  enable  one  to  distinguish  the  new  plant  at  first 
sight,  irrespective  of  the  absence  of  scales  from  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx.     The  affinity  is  with  A.  polycepliala  C.  A.  Mey. 

Arthrosolen  microcephala,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  orgyalis,  laxe  ramo- 
sus,  ramis  sat  robustis  cortice  fusco  longitrorsum  rimoso  obductis 
ramulos  graciles  superne  foliosos  glabros  emittentibus  ;  foliis  sessilibus 
aciculari-linearibus  breviter  acuminatis  dorso  convexiusculis  glabris  ; 
capifiiUs  minimis  axillaribus  1-3-floris  ;  invohi cri  cjlm^vici  bracteis 
5  oblongo-lauceoktis  acutis  membranaceis  margine  anguste  scariosis 
dorso  sericeo-pilosis  margine  sericeo-ciliatis ;  cahjcis  parvuli  parte 
infra  articulamentum  glabra  parte  sup.  anguste  infundibulari  itaque 
glabra  lobis  ovatis  obtusis  ;  antheris  inclusis  oblongis  obtusis  ;  ovurio 
subquadrato  glabro.  ' 

Angola,  in  marshy  situations  beside  the  Luassingua  river ;  Goss- 
tveiler,  3009. 

Folia  :±5  mm.  x  "S-'TS  mm.,  in  sicco  brunnescentia.  Capitula 
circa  3'5x2"5  mm.  Involucri  bracteae  2-2-5  mm.  long.  Flores 
coccinei.  Calycis  pars  infra  articulamentum  2'2'3  mm.  long.,  ])ars 
sup.  totidem,  ha;c  inferne  vix  o  mm.  sub  limbo  fere  1  mm.  lat. ;  lobi 
fere  1  mm.  long.  Antherse  -5  mm.  long.  Ovarium  '5  mm.,  st^'lus  a 
latere  insertus  circa  1  mm.  long.  Fructus  oblongo-ovoidea,  acuta, 
brunnea,  3  mm.  long. 

To  be  inserted  in  the  genus  next  to  A.  pleurocephaJa  H.  H.  W. 
Pearson,  a  species  not  represented  in  this  countrj'',  but  described  as 
having  ovate-lanceolate  involucral  bracts  and  heads  with  5-6  brown 
flowers. 

Arthrosolen  Gossweileri,  sp.  nov.  Caulibus  aseendentibus  ca?spi- 
tosis  gracilibus  e  rhizomate  sat  valido  ortis  fere  a  basi  crebro  foliosis 
glabris ;  foliis  sessilibus  aciculari-linearibus  acutis  vel  acuminatis 
dorso  striatis  glabris;  cnpifiilis  exiguis  CA'lindricis  usque  11-floris  in 
axillis  superiorbus  positis  horum  bracteis  paucis  exterioribus  hinceo- 
latis  vel  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis  membranaceis  interioribus  4 
ovatis  acuminatis  scariosis  coloratis  dorso  sunnuum  pilosis  margine 
sericeo-ciliatis  ;  floribus  breviter  pedicellatis  pedicellis  villosis  ;  culi/cis 
tubi  parte  infi-a  articulamentum  cylindrica  glabra  parte  sup.  anguste 
infundibulari  sericea  lobis  oblongis  obtusissimis ;  antheris  oblongis 
inclusis  ;  ovario  oblongo-ovoideo  glabro. 

Angola,  Munonque  in  thickets ;    Gossiveiler,  3090. 

Planta  trispithamea  habitu  scopario.  Folia  ±10  X '5  mm.,  in 
sicco  viridi-brunnea.  Cajjitula  pansa  modo  5x3  mm.  ;  horum' 
bractic  ext.  4  mm.  long.,  int.  lajte  brunneie  4—5  mm.  long.,  juxta 
basin  2  mm.  lat.  Flores  ex  echedis  cl.  delectoris  dilute  flavescentes. 
Calycis  pars  inf.  2  mm.  long.,  '5  mm.  lat. ;  pars  sup,  3  mm.  long., 
inferne  "5  mm.  ipso  siib  limbo  1  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  1  nmi.  long. 
Anthera;  4  mm.  long.     Ovarium  vix  1  mm.,  stylus  glaber  l"5n\m.  long. 

Like  the  last,  this  is  allied  to  A.  plevrocephala  :  it  differs  from 
A.  microcephala  mainly  in  the  involucres  and  the  flowers. 
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Dicranolepis  Talbotiornm,  sp.  nov.  Samidis  foliosis  teretibus 
subtiliter  sericeo-pubescentibus  dein  glabrls ;  foliis  subsessilibus 
oblique  ovatis  vel  ovato-oblongis  caudato-acuminatis  apice  obtusis 
basi  cuneatis  membranaceis  glabris  ;  Jloribus  5-meris  in  axillis  veri- 
similiter  solitariis ;  calt/cis  tubo  satis  elongato  cylindrico  basi  paui- 
lulum  diiiitiito  cinereo-tomentoso  lobis  tubo  brevioribus  oblongo- 
lanceolatis  obtusis  mox  reflexis  extus  tomentosis  intus  subtiliter  etsi 
dense  pubescentibus;  sqna?)iis  caljcis  lobos  adtequantibus  vel  iis  paullo 
brevioribus  usque  basin  partitis  spathulato-oblongis  obtusissimis  in- 
tegris  vel  apicem  versus  leviter  undulatis  glabris  ;  staviinihus  exsertis  ; 
ovario  glabro,  stigmate  capitato-tnincato  subincluso. 

Jlcib.  South  Nigeria,  Degema  Division  ;   Talbot,  3693. 

Folia  5-7'5  cm.  long.,  2"5-3  cm.  lat.,  in  sicco  brunneo-viridia. 
Calycis  tubus  circa  3  cm.  long.,  hvunectatus  basi  3  mm.  lat.  alibi 
2  mm. ;  lobi  1'2-1"5  mm.  long.  Squamse  1-1-3  cm.  long.,  segmentis 
jnxta  apicem  3'0— 1  mm.  lat.  Stamina  usque  7  mm.  exserta  ;  anthene 
subhippocrepifonues,  vix  2'5  mm.  long.  Stigma  superne  compressum, 
Iwo  mm.  diam.  Fi*uctus  ovoidea,  brunnea,  subtiliter  pubescens, 
1*3  X  1"1  cm.,  calycis  persistentis  parte  sup.  5-6  mm.  long. 

Affinity  with  D.  grandijiora  Engl.,  differing  chiefly  in  the  smaller 
flowers  with  relatively  broader  squanne,  shorter  than,  or  at  most  ecpial 
to,  the  sepals  and  stigma  only  just  emerging  from  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx-tube. 

Dicranolepis  angolensis,  sp.  nov.  Suffrutex  ramosus  ranudis 
subteretibus  novellis  pilis  fere  omnino  destitutis  ;  foliis  subsessilibus 
oblique  ovatis  cavidato-attenuatis  apice  obtusis  basi  obtusis  membrana- 
ceis subnitidis  glabris  ;  Jioi^ihus  o-meris  in  axillis  solitariis  sessilibus  ; 
calycis  tubo  gracili  basi  leviter  solum  dilatato  cinereo-tomentoso 
intus  glabro  lobis  oblanceolato-oblongis  obtusis  utrinque  pubescenti- 
bus ;  squamis  sepala  circiter  aequantibus  alte  partitis  segmentis 
oblongo-oblanceolatis  apice  leviter  incisis  glabris  ;  staminibus  exsertis  ; 
ovario  glabro  ;  stigmate  incluso  compresso-clavifonui  aj^ice  truncato. 

Sab.  Angola,  Cazengo  ;   Gossweiler,  4422,  4422  a. 

Planta  f-meti-alis  radice  erecto  crassissimo  quam  se  ipsa  dujdo 
longiore  fulta.  Folia  pleraque  6-8"5  cm.  long.,  usque  ad  2-5-3'5  cm. 
lat.,  in  sicco  supra  saturate  subtus  pallide  viridia.  Flores  albi. 
Calycis  tubus  2-o-2'7  cm.  long.,  ima  basi  1*5  mm.  alibi  1  mm.  lat. ; 
lobi  10-11  mm.  long.,  3  mm.  lat.  Squamse  9-10x2  mm.  Filamen- 
torum  pars  exserta  fere  1  mm.  long. ;  anthei-a  2*5  mm.  long.  Stigma 
2x1  mm. 

To  be  inserted  next  D.  pubescens  H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  a  native  of 
French  Guinea,  from  which  its  glabrous  young  shoots,  its  calyx-tube 
glabrous  within,  and  narrower  calyx-lobes  are  the  chief  points  of 
difference. 

Apparently  no.  4422  b  is  the  same  thing  in  fi-uit.  The  ovoid 
fruits  are  covered  with  a  sparse  sericeous  indumentum  easily  rubbed 
off  ;  they  measure  9-10x7-7'5  mm. :  the  persistent  tubular  part  of 
the  calyx  is  4  mm.  in  length. 

Dicranolepis  Batesii,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  ultiametralis  ramulis 
crebro  foliosis  pubescentibus  deinde  glabris  ;  foliis  breviter  petiolatis 
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oblique  ovatis  caudato-acuminatis  apice  acutis  basi  cuneatis  firme 
membranaeeis  supra  glabris  subtus  praesertim  in  nervis  appresse 
piloso-puberulis ;  J^or/6«^s  prorata  parvis  5-mens  plerumque  2-3-nis 
sessilibus ;  calycis  tubo  abbreviate  cylindrico  basi  vix  dilatato  extus 
piberulo  intus  glabro  lobis  oblongo-Ianceolatis  tubo  brevioribus  extus 
pubescentibus  intus  glabris ;  squamis  calycis  lobos  circiter  semi- 
lequantibus  alte  bipartitis  segmentis  oblongis  vel  lineari-oblongis 
integris  vel  sursum  denticulatis  glabris ;  staminihus  exsertis ;  ovario 
glabro  ;  sfi/lo  compresso-claviformi  tubo  plane  incluso. 

Hab.  Canieroons,  Bitve  ;  Bates,  692. 

Folia  pleraque  6-7  X  2 "5-3  era.,  supra  in  sicco  viridia  subtus 
bruiinescentia.  Flores  albi.  Calycis  tubus  9-10  mm.  long.,  ima 
biisi  1-1-25  mm.  lat.,  alibi  '75-1  mm. ;  lobi  circiter  3  mm.  long., 
•o-l  mm.  lat.  Filamentorum  pars  exserta  1'5  mm.  long.  ;  antberai 
1"25  mm.  long.  Stigma  eroso-marginatum,  truncatum,  1'25  mm. 
long.,  hujus  cuhnen  1-1'5  mm.  infra  calycis  os. 

The  squamae  and  included  style  are  the  chief  differences  between 
this  and  D.  parviflora  H.  H.  W.  Pearson. 

The  squamse  here  and  there  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  size,  the 
segments  in  some  cases  measuring  less  than  1  mm.  in  length. 

Peddiea  Batesii,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  glaber,  trimetralis  vel  paullo 
ultra  ;  foliis  pro  rata  magnis  ellipticis  apice  acuminatis  basi  in  petio- 
lum  brevissinium  gradatim  angustatis  membranaeeis  nitidulis  •,Jioribus 
4-meris  in  umbellam  10-floram  pedunculo  brevi  insidentem  digestis ; 
hracteis  perpaucis  ovatis  acutis  scariosis  margine  sericeo-ciliatis  ; 
pedicellis  pedunculo  tenuioribus  necnon  paullo  brevioribus ;  cali/cis 
tubo  juxta  medium  levissime  contracto  glabro  lobis  ovatis  obtu.sis- 
simis  apice  pubescentibus ;  staminihus  8  antheris  oblongis  obtusis  ; 
ovario  ovoitVeo  superne  dense  villoso ;  stylo  ovario  ajquilongo  basi 
apiceque  aliquantulum  dilatato  glabro;  stigmate  compresso-capitato. 

Cameroons  without  precise  locality;  Bates,  1035. 

Folia  usque  17  vel  etiam  19  cm.  long,  (exstant  vero  minora)  et 
5  cm.  lat.,  supra  in  sicco  griseo-viridia,  subtus  pallidiora;  costa 
media  subtus  optime  eminens,  costie  laterales  parum  perspicue. 
Bracteaj  4-10  mm.  long.  Pedunculus  7  mm.,  jjedicelli  4-5  mm. 
long.  Flores  sec.  el,  detectorem  viridi-tlavi.  Calycis  tubus  jegre 
1  cm.  long.,  inferne  2-25  ram.,  superne   3-35  mm.  lat.  ;    lobi  mox 

f)atentes,  1-5  mm.  long.     Antherae  1  mm.  long.     Ovarium  1*5  mm. 
uMg.     Stigma  "5  x  '8  nun. 

Differs  from  P.  Zenkeri  Gilg  in  the  large  leaves,  the  differently- 
shaped  bracts,  short  peduncles  and  pedicels,  and  slender  style  as  long 
as  the  ovary. 

3.  Pseudactis,  Compositarum  e  tribu  Senecionidearum 

genus  novum. 

Capitula  homogama,  subdiscoidea,  flosculis  omnibus  g  .  Invo- 
lucriim  ecalyculatum,  cylindrico-campanulatum,  phyllis  1-seriatis 
inter  se  liberis.  Receptaculum  planum,  nudum.  CoroUce  tubulos;e, 
pauciB  exteriores  zygomorphie  lobis  2  majoribus  ita  capitulum  radiatum 
mentientibus.       Antheras  basi   obtusa',    Integra.'.      Htyli   rami  com- 
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planati,  apice  truncatl  penicillatique  necnon  appendice  filiformi  sibi 
ipsis  fere  ajquilonga  onusti.  Achcenia  subcylindrica,  10-costata, 
ajgre  omnino  glabra.  Fapjn  setae  pauca?,  tenuissimse  caducisslmieque. 
Herba  annua  habitu  gracili.  Folia  alterna.  Capitula  exigua,  ea 
Emilice  simvdantia,  ad  apicem  ramorum  solitaria.  Corollse  5-merai, 
verisimiliter  flavse  vel  aurantiaca}. 

Pseudactis  emilioides,  sp.  unica.  Planta  sparsim  ramosa,  s]>i- 
tbamea  vel  sesquispithamea,  ramulis  (uticaulis)  filiformibvis  debilibus 
ascendentibus  sparsim  foliosis  puberulis ;  foliis  parvis  distantibus 
inferioribus  manifeste  petiolatis  orbicvdaribus  vel  suborbicularibus 
superioribus  contra  sessilibus  lanceolatis  obtusis  omnibus  tenuiter 
membi-anaceis  pubenilisque  ;  capitulis  circa  2.5-flosculosis  longipedun- 
culatis  ;  Jiosculis  ext.  zygomorphis  circa  8  exsertis  ;  involucri  phjllis 
G  oblongis  acutis  vel  obtusiusculis  apice  ipso  sphacelatis  dorso  ele- 
ganter  striatis  puberulis ;  styli  ramorum  appendicibus  ex  androecio 
eminentibus ;  achceniis  utrinque  paullulum  angustatis  eleganter  cos- 
tatis  ;  pappi  setis  glabis  albis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Western  slopes  of  Magila  Mts.  ;  Kassner,  2994. 

Folia  inf.  7-10  mm.  diam.,  horum  petioli  filiformes,  summum 
5  mm.  long. ;  folia  pleraque  sup.  7-10  mm.  long.,  2-3  mm.  lat., 
omnia  Integra  et  in  sicco  viridia.  Pedunculi  circa  12  cm.  long. 
Capitula  pansa7x5  mm.  Involucri  phylla  5  mm.  long.  Floscu- 
lorum  ext.  lobi  majores  oblongi,  obtusi,  usque  ad  3  mm.  long.,  lobi 
minores  lineari-lanceolati,  acuti,  I'o  mm.  long.;  flosculorum  int. 
tubus  anguste  infundibularis,  3  mm.  long.,  lobi  lanceolati,  circa 
2  mm.  long.  Styli  rami  '6  mm.  long.,  horum  appendix  '4  mm. 
Achainia  fusca,  2  mm.  long.  Pappi  setiB  2  mm.  long,  vel  paullo 
ultra. 

A  curious  plant,  which  at  first  sight  would  be  sorted  without 
hesitation  into  Emilia.  From  this  the  zygomorphic  exterior  corollas — 
recalling  those  of  some  DipsacecB  and  Mutisiacece,  for  instance, — tlie 
filiform  appendages  to  the  style-arms,  and  the  scanty  caducous  pa[)pus 
afford  good  grounds  for  separation. 


ILFRACOMBE  MOSSES  AND  HEPATICS. 
By  Cecil  P.  HrKsx. 

(Concluded  from  p.  97.) 

Barh-ula  cordata  Dixon.  First  noticed  on  a  wall-top  at  Sauntnn 
by  Mr.  Holmes  in  April  1903,  and  was  only  known  until  quite 
recently  from  Central  Europe  (Austria,  Germany  and  Switzerland)  ; 
in  li)02  it  was  gathered  in  Pyrenees  by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Nicholson 
the  latter  of  whom  writes  : — "  I  fovind  B.  cordata  on  the  Saunton 
cliffs  in  North  Devon  in  October,  1916.  It  grew  in  a  scattered  way 
practically  all  along  the  cliffs,  but  I  think  that  it  was  most  plentiful 
at  the  end  nearest  to  Baggy  Point." — B.  tophacea  Mitt.  Fruiting 
freely  on  the  cliffs  to  the  east  of  Ilfracombe ;  I  think  I  have  also 
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seen  the  capsules  on  Braunton  Burrows.  Mr.  Knight  writes : — 
"  I  fancy  that  some  mosses  which  seem  to  be  confined  to  a  calcareous 
element  inland  are  not  so  particular  when  grooving  near  the  sea. — 
B.  tophacea  seems  to  be  always  common  near  the  sea  whatever  is  the 
nature  of  the  soil." — B.  rigidula  Mitt.  c.fr.  on  the  coast  at  Lee 
and  near  the  Watermouth  Caves  on  a  wall,  apparently  not  uncommon 
on  rock  in  the  Ilfracombe  neighbourhood. — B.  Hornschuchiona 
Schultz.  Small  roadside  quanynear  Iron  Letters  Cross,  Ilfracombe, 
in  small  quantity ;  very  fine  on  a  golfing  green  on  the  Lee  Golf 
Links ;  in  extremely  small  quantity  on  Braunton  Burrows. 

Weista  viridula  Hedw.  c.fr.  in  sandy  places  near  Ilfracombe, 
I  did  not  see  much  of  this  but  it  is  no  doubt  not  uncommon  on  sandy 
banks  in  the  district. —  W.  verticillata.  Wet  rocky  bank  near 
Berr^'narbor ;  rock-crevice  on  Capstone  Pai-ade,  Ilfracombe  ;  cliffs 
near  Haggington  Beach,  where  I  found  capsules  in  fair  quantity ;  the 
fruit  is  very  rare. 

Tricliostomivm  crispulum  Bruch.  Rather  common  on  banks, 
rock-faces,  etc.  especially  on  the  calcareous  eastern  side  of  Ilfracombe, 
fruiting  on  stony  banks  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from  Water- 
mouth  Castle  to  Combemartin  ;  the  fruit  is  particularly  fine  and 
plentiful  in  a  small  limestone  quarry  in  a  field  a  little  to  the  south  of 
this  road.  Capsules  are  rare  in  this  plant,  but  Mr.  Dixon  tells  me  he 
finds  that,  when  produced,  they  generally  occur  in  some  quantity. — 
T.  mvtahile  Bruch.  Rather  common  and  often  very  fine  around 
Ilfracombe  on  rocks  and  banks;  the  fruit,  which  is  rare,  occurs 
sparingly  on  a  rocky  bank  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from  Water- 
mouth  Castle  to  Combemartin. — T.  viutahile  var.  littorale  Dixon. 
Common  and  very  variable  all  round  Ilfracombe,  growing  plentifully 
on  the  rock-faces  on  Capstone  Parade  and  also  on  Lantern  Hill ;  a 
very  small-leaved  form  occurs  which  Mr.  Knight  says  he  has  seen 
elsewhere. — T.  flavovirens  Bruch.  Fairly  plentiful  on  sand  at 
Braunton  Burrows ;  a  curious  form  occurred  on  rock  in  some  quantity 
in  a  small  cove  near  Bull  Point  Lighthouse,  about  it  Mr.  Dixon 
wrote  : — "  It  is  an  unusual  form  with  leaves  acute  and  nerve  longly 
excurrent ;  not,  I  think,  at  all  common,  but  I  have  gathered  it  in 
Hants,  and  one  or  two  other  localities."  The  only  record  for  the 
fruit  of  this  moss  appears  to  be  near  Falmouth  in  1898  b}--  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Painter. — T.  nitidum  Schp.  Rather  common  in  and  around 
Ilfracombe;  I  noticed  it  on  the  churchyard  wall  of  the  pai'ish  church 
and  on  a  wall  close  to  Wildersmouth  beach,  near  Marine  Place. 

*Pleuroch(£te  squarrosa  Lindb.  On  sand  at  Braunton  Burrows 
in  two  localities  near  where  Ammophila  arundinacea  has  been  planted  ; 
also  very  sparingly  near  the  lighthouse  on  Braunton  Burrows. 
Mr.  Dixon  wrote  : — "  The  leaves  of  the  Fleurochcete  you  send  from 
Jiraunton  Burrows  are  unusually  entire  or  subentire  at  times,  but 
scarcely  constantly  enough  to  form  a  var.  or  form." 

Zuqodoii  inridissimus  R.  Brown.  A  form  occurred  rather 
))k'ntifully  and  fruited  freely  at  the  roots  of  trees  by  the  small 
stream  near  Watermouth  Castle.  Mr.  Dixon  wrote  : — "  The  Zi/(jodon 
must  be  referred  to  Z.  viridisxiwus.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
longly  apiculate,  but  even  then  it  is  not  the  nerve  that  is  excurrent 
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or  very  rarely ;  and  it  is  not  the  stout  mucro  of  Z.  Stirtonir — 
Z.  Sfirtoni  Schp.  Kather  common  on  rock-faces  in  and  around 
llfracombe,  growing  on  Lantern  Hill  (where  I  found  capsules)  and 
on  Capstone  Parade  ;  it  also  fruits  on  a  rocky  roadside  near  Hele, 
close  to  llfracombe,  the  capsules  are  rarely  produced.  I  noticed  a 
form  with  markedly  recurved  leaves  near  Score  ;  of  a  plant  that  occurred 
on  a  rock-face  near  Torrs  Park  Koad  Mr.  Dixon  wrote : — "  I  should 
refer  your  Zygodon  to  Z.  Sfirtoni;  the  better  developed  leaves  have 
distinctl}''  that  apex ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  with  quite  the 
normal  apex  of  viridissimus.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  poor 
title  Z.  Stirtoni  has  to  specific  rank." 

Vlota  crispa  Brid.  Not  uncommon  on  trees  around  llfracombe, 
producing  ca]3sules  freely.  Mr.  Knight  writes : — "  I  have  always 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  U.  crispa  and 
Z7.  Bnichii,  unless  one  finds  them  in  good  conditions,  with  capsules 
just  ripe  and  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  lid.  In  Gloucester- 
shire, where  they  are  scarce,  it  is  difficult  to  find  JJlota  in  good 
condition,  and  you  never  know  when  to  get  ripe  fruit  in  a  dry  climate 
like  we  have  here.  I  have  found  plants  with  full-grown  but  unripe 
capsules  as  late  as  January.  In  IJ .  Bruchii  the  capsvile  is  con- 
tracted at  the  mouth  and  in  JJ.  crisjya  it  is  contracted  below  the 
mouth. —  U.  phyllantha  Brid.  Not  uncommon  on  trees  around 
llfracombe  ;  in  Torr  s  Park  Hoad  and  in  the  Lee  Valley  and  very  fine 
on  trees  near  the  Watermouth  Caves. 

Orthotrichum  Lyellii  Hook.  &  Tayl.  Scarce  on  trees  near 
llfracombe,  where  the  genus  is  very  poorly  represented. 

Scliistosfega  osmundacea  Mohr.*  In  rabbit-holes  near  North 
Moulton ;  Mr.  Hiern  writes  : — "  S.  osmundacea  grows  in  the  S.W. 
bank  of  the  road,  in  the  parish  of  Arlington,  about  a  furlong  (say, 
200  metres)  from  the  guide-post  at  White  Cawsey,  towards  Arlington, 
at  altitude  about  260  metres.  Another  station  is  just  in  the  parish 
of  Morte-hoe  on  the  confines  of  Georgeham  parish,  in  the  old  disused 
Spreacouibe  iron  mine,  about  120  metres  altitude,  about  -1  miles  from 
Bra un ton  and  rather  more  than  2  miles  from  Morte-hoe  railway 
station."  The  moss  was  accidentally  discovered  in  this  locality  by 
Mr.  E,  Vidal  in  1906  while  geologizing ;  it  grows  ])lentifully  with  the 
hepatics  Cahjpogeia  arguta  and  DiplopligJliim  albicans  on  the  sides 
and  floor  of  a  cave  in  Devonian  Sandstone,  which  the  highly  refractive 
]>rotonema  illumines  with  an  exquisitely  lovely  soft  golden  green  light. 
In  the  summer  the  fruit  is  produced  freely  in  this  station.  Mr.  Hiern 
mentions  that  it  occurs  in  five  (1  Barnstaple,  5  Honiton,  6  Torquay, 
7  Plymouth,  8  Tavistock)  out  of  the  eight  botanical  districts  into 
which  Devonshire  is  divided. 

Bartrumia  pomiformis  Hedw.  Wall-crevices  on  the  east  side  of 
the  road  north  and  south  of  Mullacott  Cross  near  llfracombe. 

Btilonotis  font  ana  Brid.  Plentifully  in  and  by  the  rivulet  on 
the  coast  halfway  between  Ilfi'acombe  and  Lee,  near  where  the  coast- 
road  between  these  places  crosses  the  streamlet,  producing  male  flowers 
freely  in  the  summer,  but  I  did  not  see  cajjsules. 

Wehera  earnea  Schp.      Damp  clay  banks  in  several  localities  near 
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Ilfracombe,  but  not  at  all  common. — TV.  albicans  Sclip.  Magnificent 
pale  glaucous  green  tufts  o£  this  moss  grew  on  the  ground  in  a  small 
quarry  near  Ilfracombe  Water  Reservoirs. —  W.  Tozeri  Schp.  Very 
sparingly  and  sterile  in  a  hedgebank  in  sevei-al  localities  by  the  lower 
road  leading  from  Ilfracombe  to  Score  Woods,  near  a  cemetery. 

Bryiim  pendulum  Schp.  Very  plentiful  on  sand  near  the  Light- 
house on  Braunton  Burrows  ;  Mr.  Knight  writes  : — *'  This  is  common 
on  sands  by  the  sea,  and  seems  to  be  a  smaller  form  than  the  plant 
growing  on  walls,  etc.  inland." — H.  Warneum  Bland.*  In  various 
places  and  not  uncommon  on  damp  sand  in  the  large  wide  depressions 
on  Braunton  Burrows  near  the  Lighthouse,  associated  sometimes  with 
Gentunculus  minimus  and  the  hepatic  Moerckia  Flotowiana.  In 
September  and  October  the  pinkish  wide  leaves,  tall  seta  sometimes 
two  inches  long,  and  widely  ovate-pyriform,  abruptly  pendulous 
capsules  were  very  noticeable.  Mr.  W.  Watson  records  it  from  the 
Burnham-on-Sea  sandhills  in  N.  Somerset  (v.c.  6). — B.  intet'medium 
Brid.*  On  sandy  ground  near  the  Lighthouse  on  Braunton  Burrows 
associated  with  the  hepatic,  Lophozia  badensis,  producing  capsules 
all  through  the  autumn. — B.  7-oseum  Schreb.  This  tine  species  was 
sent  me  from  the  vicinity  of  Barnstaple. 

Cryphcsa  lieteromalla  Mohr.  Local  near  Ilfracombe,  Avhere  I 
saw  it  in  four  or  five  places,  including  a  locality  in  the  Chambercombe 
Valley ;  growing  and  fruiting  upon  a  gate  leading  on  to  Braunton 
Burrows. 

Neckera  pumila  var.  Pldlippeana  Milde.*  Very  fine  on  trees  in 
a  damj)  wooded  hollow  near  Iron  Letters  Cross,  Ilfracombe. — ^iV^.  com- 
planata  Hiibn.  c.fi\  in  a  wall  in  the  Sterridge  Valley  and  also  c.fr. 
on  a  tree  in  the  Chambercombe  Valley. 

Pterogonium  gracile  Swartz.  Not  uncommon  on  rock  along  the 
coast. 

Porotrichwn  alopecwum  Mitt.  c.fr.  in  two  places  near  Ilfra- 
combe. 

Anomodon  viticulosus  Hook.  &  Tayl,  Not  common  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Ilfracombe;  by  the  roadside  near  Score  Woods  ; 
roadsides  near  Combemartin. 

Leptodon  Smitkii  Mohr.  Plentiful  on  felled  timber  by  the 
roadside  near  Ilfracombe;  I  Avas  informed  the  trees  had  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Very  sparingly  on  a  tree  in  the  Chambercombe 
Valley. 

Heterocladium  lieferoptervm  B.  &  S.  The  two  forms  described 
in  the  Sfitdcnfs  Handbook  (p.  419)  grew  close  together  in  a  rocky 
wood  in  the  Sterridge  Valley. 

TImidium  tamariscinum  B.  &  S.  About  a  dozen  capsules  occurred 
in  a  damp  wooded  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  near  Iron  Letters 
Ci-oss ;  also  fruiting  very  sparinglj'  in  a  wood  in  the  Chambercombe 
Valley. 

Camptoihccium  Intescens  B.  &  S.  Abundant  on  Braunton  Bur- 
rows, where  I  did  not  see  fruit  ;  the  capsules  occur  on  the  Jiurnham 
sandliills  in  N.  Somerset. 

Bnichyfhecium  rflnreosum  B.  &  S.*  Large  tufts  occur  sparingly 
<»n  tlie  south   side  oi   the  road  between   Ilfracombe  and  Watcnnouth 
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Castle.— jB.  albicans  B.  &  S.  Sandj  places  on  the  coast  near 
Waterinouth  Harboui'. — B.  rutahuluni  B.  &  S.  A  large  form  with 
erect  stout  branches  and  densely  crowded  markedly  plicate  leaves  grew 
in  a  very  wet  place  on  the  coast  halfway  between  llfracombe  and  Lee 
and  was  placed  under  var.  rohusfum  B.  &  S.  by  Mr.  Dixon. — 
a.  populeum  B.  &  S.  c.fr.  in  several  places  by  rocky  and  stony 
roadsides  near  llfracombe. — B.  illecehrum  De  Not.*  By  the  roadside 
very  sparingly  at  Upper  Warcombe  Farm  near  Lee,  llfracombe ;  also 
by  the  roadside  sparingly  near  Mortehoe  Station. 

Eurynchiian  Swartzii  Hopk.  Fruiting  rather  freely  in  a  wet 
dripping  hollow  on  the  coast  halfway  between  llfracombe  and  Lee ; 
the  fruit  Avas  arcuate  and  considerably  larger  than  the  small  short 
turgid  capsules  which  occur  in  Savernake  Forest,  Wilts. — E.  pumihim 
Schp.  In  a  wall-cleft  in  the  Sterridge  Valley,  also  in  a  wet  hollow  by  the 
roadside  at  Lee. — E.  tenellum  Milde.  c.fr.  not  uncommon  on  rocks 
and  walls  near  llfi'acombe,  especially  in  the  calcareous  regions. — 
E.  striatum  B.  &  S.  c.  fr.  in  a  hedgebank  near  Spreacombe,  the 
fruit  seems  uncommon  near  llfracombe. — E.  murale  Milde.  c.fr. 
on  a  slate  ]"Oof  near  Score  "Woods. 

Blagiothecium  undulatum  B.  &  S.  Fruiting  finely  for  a  long 
distance  in  a  hedgebank  near  Bratton  Fleming. 

Amblystegium  irrigiaon  B.  &  S.  c.fr.  on  siliceous  boulders  in 
two  streams  on  the  coast  between  Lee  and  Bull  Point  Lighthouse. 

Hypnum  stellatum  var.  protensum  Bold.  On  a  calcareous  bank 
on  the  south  side  of  the  main  road  between  llfracombe  and  Hele. — 
Harpidioid  Hypna  are  apparently  very  scarce  around  llfracombe,  and 
even  the  common  S.  aduncum  (unrecorded  for  N".  Devon  in  the 
Censiis  Catalogue)  eluded  my  search. — H.  conimutatum  Hedw. 
Bather  fine  in  a  waterfall  and  also  in  a  wet  clayey  place  at  Hagging- 
ton  Beach,  llfracombe. — H.  molhiscum  Hedw.  This  species,  so 
significant  of  calcareous  soil  appears  w^here  there  is  lime  in  the  llfra- 
combe rocks  as  on  Hillsborough  and  at  Haggington  Beach,  and  occurs 
upon  rock  in  Chambercombe  Valley ;  it  grows  finely  on  lunestone 
banks  by  the  roadside  between  Watermouth  and  Combemartin. 

Hylocomium  lo)'eum  B.  &  S.  Fruiting  finely  for  a  long  distance 
in  a  hedgebank  near  J3ratton  Fleming. — 1£.  squarrosum  B.  &  S.,  and 
//.  triquetrum  B.  &  S.  1  saw  the  capsules  of  these  on  wreaths  and 
crosses  in  a  shop  in  llfracombe  High  Street. 

Hepatics. 

Riccia  commutata  Jack.*  Growing  sparingly  with  B.  sorocarpa 
on  wet  clayey  rushy  ground  on  the  top  of  Windcutter  Hill  near  Lee. 
— R.  sorocarpa  Bisch.  With  the  above  species  on  Windcutter  Hill 
near  Lee. — R.  crystallina  L.  Fruiting  upon  damp  sandy  ground 
near  the  Lighthouse  on  Braunton  Burrows.  It  grows  on  damp  sandy 
ground  by  the  sea  in  S.  Wales  (H.  H.  Knight). 

Conocephalum  conicum  (L.)  Dum.  Very  fine  by  a  rocky  road- 
side near  Hele  producing  5  receptacles  freely  ;  this  common  plant 
grows  by  a  roadside  well  at  Lee,  and  is  not  unfrequent  around 
llfracombe. 

L  2 
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Preissia  qtiadrata  (Scop.)  Nees.*  Sjjaringly  on  sand}'^  ground 
near  the  lighthouse  on  Braunton  Burrows. 

Aneura  pinguis  (L.)  Dum.  With  MoercJcia  Flotowiana  on 
Braunton  Burrows. 

Metzgeria  furcata  (L.)  Dum,  Very  common  on  trees  around 
Ilfracombe ;  a  small  gemmiparous  form  occurred  on  trees  near 
Tvvitchen,  a  hamlet  near  West  Down. 

Moerckia  Flotowiana  (Nees)  Schiffn.*  Plentiful  and  conspi- 
cuous on  damp  sandy  ground  in  the  wide  flat  depressions  near  the 
lighthouse  on  Bi'aunton  Burrows. 

PelUa  Fabbroniana  Iladdi.  Forma  furcigera,  the  autumnal 
state  of  this  species,  occurred  near  Ilfracombe. 

Blasia  pusilla  L.*  Plentiful  and  with  numerous  flask-shaped 
gemmiferous  receptacles  on  the  ground  in  a  small  quarry  near  the 
Ilfracombe  reservoirs. 

Petalophyllum  Ralfsii  (Wils.)  Gottsehe.  Sparingly  wnth  yellow 
antheridia  on  damp  sandy  ground  in  the  wide  flat  depressions  near  the 
lighthouse  on  Braunton  Burrows,  growing  with  Bryum  Warneum 
and  MoercMa  Flototviana.  Mr.  Knight  writes : — "  I  am  familiar 
with  this  hepatic  on  the  S.  Wales  sandhills.  It  used  to  be  con- 
spicuous in  autumn,  later  on  it  would  be  covered  with  sand  and 
difficult  to  find.  In  April  or  May,  when  in  fruit,  the  capsule  rises 
above  the  sand  and  this  makes  it  more  conspicuous."  I  have  also 
seen  it  in  various  places  in  the  hollows  of  the  sandhills  near  Burnham, 
N.  Somerset. 

Fossombronia  WondraczeJci  (Corda)  Dum.*  Sparingly  on  wet 
clayey  ground  on  Windcutter  Hill,  near  Lee. 

Marsupella  emarginata  (Ehrh.)  Dum.  On  the  rocky  coast 
between  Ilfracombe  and  Lee. 

Alicularia  scalaris  (Schrad.)  Corda.  On  rock  in  Freshwater  Bay, 
west  of  Ilfracombe. 

Haplozia  crenulata  (Sm.)  Dum.  On  wet  ground  on  the  top  of 
Windcutter  Hill,  near  Lee ;  a  generally  very  common  plant. 

Lophozia  tiirbinata  (Raddi)  Steph.  In  some  quantity  on  the 
south  side  of  the  road  from  Hele  to  Watermouth.- — L.  badens/'s 
(Gottsehe)  Schiff.*  On  sand  with  Bryum  intermedium  on  Braunton 
Burrows,  near  the  lighthouse. 

Saccogyna  viticulosa  (Sm.)  Dum.  Damp  rock  by  pathside  at 
Haggington  Beach  and  also  in  Chambercombe  Valley. 

Cephaloziella  byssocea  (Both.)  Warnst.  Creeping  among  stems 
of  Campylopus  brevipilus  on  the  coast  near  Mortehoe. 

Cahjpogeia  arguta  Nees  et  Mont.  This  somewhat  rare  plant 
grows  very  plentifull}'  with  Scliistostega  in  a  cave  in  Devonian  Sand- 
stone near  Spreacorabe. 

Scapania  compacta  (Both.)  Dum.  On  a  bank  on  the  coast  upon 
Lee  Golf  Links  ;  not  uncommon  on  banks  near  Ilfracombe. — S.  nemo- 
rosa  (L.)  Dum.     Shady  hedgebank  near  Bratton  Fleming. 

Frullania  Tamarisci  (L.)  Dum.  Bock  in  Freshwater  Bay,  near 
Ilfracombe. 
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NOTES  ON  LYCHNOTHAMNUS. 

Br  James  Gkoyes,  F.L.S. 

Throu&h  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Rendle  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining  from  time  to  time  a  charophj^e  which  has  for  some 
years  past  been  in  cultivation  in  a  glass  jar  in  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  plant 
was  obtained  are  somewhat  unusual.  Mr.  T.  V.  Hodgson,  of  the 
Plymouth  Museum,  being  interested  in  the  Entomostraca,  and  hearing 
of  Professor  Sars's  experiments  in  raising  those  creatures  from  dried 
mud,  asked  his  brother,  Mr.  E.  Koscoe  Hodgson,  who  was  residing  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony,  to  send  him  some  mud  from  any  local 
dried-up  pond.  The  latter  accordingly  in  about  the  3^ear  1896, 
forwarded  some  nine  or  ten  pounds  of  nearly  dry  mud  from  a  dried-up 
"  vlei "  near  the  town.  Mr.  T.  V.  Hodgson  sent  some  of  this  mud  to 
Pi'ofessor  Sars,  and  both  of  these  gentlemen  raised  from  it  a  number 
of  Entomostraca;  the  result  of  Prof.  Sars's  investigation  was  published 
in  1898.  The  mud  also  contained  vegetable  matter,  and  from  some 
of  this,  which  had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Caiman  and  placed  in  Avater,  the 
charophyte  grew  up  together  with  a  species  of  Riella.  The  charo- 
phyte  produces  oogonia  and  antheridia  in  abundance,  but  I  have  seen 
no  ripe  oos])ores.  I  feel,  however,  very  little  doubt  in  referring  it  to 
a  weak  form  of  Lychnotliamnus  macropogon  Braun,  a  characteristic 
Australasian  species,  which  had  not  I  think  hitherto  been  known  from 
Africa.  In  all  the  fertile  whorls  of  the  South  African  plant  which  I 
have  examined,  oogonia  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  branchlets, 
as  in  L.  macropogon,  but  not  also  at  any  of  the  free  branchlet-nodes  ; 
and  this  added  to  the  absence  of  i-ipe  fruit  militates  against  an 
entirely  satisfactory  determination.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further 
material  from  Cape  Colony  will  be  forthcoming  to  settle  the  matter. 

The  extremely  long  stipulodes,  of  which  there  is  often  a  second 
whorl  above  the  branchlets  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  specific  name 
macropogon,  are  but  feebly  represented  in  the  South  African  plant, 
and,  indeed,  at  some  nodes  are  qviite  wanting.     It  is  possible  that  this, 
as  well  as  the  defective  development  of  the  fruit,   may  be  due  to 
impaired  vitality,  owing  to  the  plant  growing  under  unnatural  con- 
ditions.    The  pronounced  development  of  the  stipulodes  is,  moreover, 
bv  no  means  constant  in  i.  macropogon.     A  large  number  of  speci- 
mens of  that  species  were  collected  at  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand,  by 
the  late  Augustus  Hamilton,  for  man}' years  Director  of  the  Dominion 
Museum  at  Wellington,  who,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  Walter 
Barratt  was  good  enough  to  present   them  to  my  late  brother  and 
myself.     An  examination  of  these  disclosed  a  great  variation  in  the 
development  of  the  stipulodes,  which  range  from   tiny  conical   pro- 
cesses about  150  /A  in  length  to  the  characteristic  long  slender  ones 
attaining  to  about  1600 /<,   but  never  reaching  to  the  extraordinary 
length  of  those   of  the  typical  Australian  plant,    so  well  shown   in 
Kiitzing's  beautiful  drawing,  Tab.   Phyc.  vii.  t.  46.     In  the  Hawkes 
Bay  plant  I  have  not  observed  any  whorls  destitute  of  stipulodes,  but 
in  some  of  them  the  circle  is  imperfect.     Tiie  entire  al)sence  of  these 
orirans  from  some  whorls  of  the  cultivated  Soutli  African  plant  has 
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not  therefore  the  importance  which  it  would  have  appeared  to  possess 
if  we  had  only  the  typical  Australian  plant  with  which  to  compare  it. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  generic  position  of  this 
plant,  and  of  the  other  species  which  have  heen  placed  under  Lychio- 
thamnits.     That  genus  was  first  estahlished  as  such  by  Leonhardi,  in 
Lotos,  xiii.   p.   72   (18G3),  having  previously  been  differentiated   in 
1845  by  Ruprecht  (Synib.  ad  hist,  at  geogr.  pi.  Ross.  pp.  79,  SO,  and 
Dlstr.  Crypt.  Vase.  Imp.  Ross.  p.  11)  as  a  subgenus,  to  include  the 
species   in    Braun's   section    "  Char*   pleurogynte,"   viz.   C.   barbafa, 
C.  papulosa  (under  two  of  its  synonyms  C.   Wallrothii  and  C.  Pon- 
zoJsii),  and  C.  mncropo(/on.     In  Braun's  papers  from  18-19  onwards 
the  name  Lychnofhamnus  was  adopted  as  a  subgenus.     In  the  con- 
spectus to  Die   Characeen  Afril-as,  however,   Braun,  though  still 
keeping  it  as  a  subgenus,  preceded  the  specific  names  with  an  "  X." 
instead   of   a    "  C."      In    Braun   and    Nordstedt's    Fragmente^  einer 
Monngraphie   der   Characeen    (1882)   the    genus    was  recognised  as 
distinct,  but  important  changes  were  made  in  its  constitution.     Chara 
jntpulosa   (under  another  of    its   synonyms,    C.    alopecuroides)   was 
removed  into  a  new  genus,    Lami^rotliammis,   and   Chara  stelligera 
(  =  C.  obfttsa,  Desvanx)   was  added  to  Lychnothammis,   so  that  the 
latter  genus  consisted  of  three  curiously  unlike  plants,  L.  steUiger, 
L.  macropognn,  and  X.  barbatns. 

The  distinctive  character  of  Lychnothammis  is  that  the  antheridia 
are  produced   by  the  side  of  the  oogonia,  and  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
grammatic figures  of  X.  harbatus,  nos.  191-4,  t.  vi.  of  the  Fray  men  fe, 
thev  proceed   from  separate  peripheral  cells    of  the  branchlet  node, 
whereas  in  Lamprothamninm  {  =  Lamprothamnvs  Braun,  non  Hiern) 
and  Chora  both  sexual  organs  arise  from  the  same  perijjheral  cell,  in 
the  former  gemis  the  antlieridium  being  situated  above  (or  occasionally 
beside   the   oogonium,  and  in   tlie  latter  below  it.     Now  it  happens 
that  of  the  three  species  placed  \mi\QY  LychnothamnKs'm  the  Fvay- 
mente,  it  is  only  in  the  one,  X.  harbatus,  that  the  relative  position  of 
the  sexual  organs  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  since  X.  stelllyer 
is  dioecious,  and  in  X.  macropogon,  wliile  the  antheridia  are  normally 
pnubu-ed  at  the  free  nodes  of  the  branchlets  and  occasionally  some- 
what irregidarly  at  their  base,  the  oogonia  are  usually  ]-»roduced  only  at 
the  basabnodes"  in  the  axils  of  the  branchlets,  and  Avhen  occasionally 
also  at  a  free  branchlet-node  scarcely  ever  at  one  where  there  is  an 
antlieridium.     I  will  refer  later  to  instances  in  which  to  my  knowledge 
they  have  been  found  together. 

'in  1889  Professor  Hy  (in  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France,  xxxvi.  p.  398 
(1889)  constituted  a  separate  genus,  Nitellnpsis  for  X.  stcUiycr,  and 
this  se])aration  was  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Mignla,  who,  however,  gave 
it  a  fresh  generic  name,  Tolypellopsis.  Though  the  distinctive 
characters  relied  upon  by  these  authors  are  ])urely  vegetative  ones, 
the  genus  appears  to  me  to  be  a  natural  one.  It  is,  however,  perluips 
a  case  where  "  knowledge  falls  short  of  conviction  "  !  The  simjjle 
structure  of  the  plant  as  compared  with  other  Charra-,  seems  to  mark 
i|  out  as  belonging  to  an  archiac  type,  and  the  fruits  more  than  th<jse 
of  any  other  living  species  approximate  in  shape  and  size  to  the  big 
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globular  fruits  so  characteristic  of  the  Oligocene  beds,  the  original 
"  gyrogonites  "  of  the  early  geologists.  The  generic  name  Nitellojjsis 
Hy,  antedating  that  of  Tolypellopsis  must  be  retained,  and  as  the 
oldest  specific  name  for  the  single  species  is  Gliara  obtusa  Desvaux 
(1810),  to  comply  with  the  International  Kules,  the  name  must  stand 
as  Nitellojisis  obtusa,  the  s^^nonymy  being  as  follows : — 

NiTELLOPSis  OBTUSA,  comb.  nov. 

Chara  ob/iisa  Desvaux,  in  Loiseleur,  Notice   aj,    Fl.  France, 

p.  136  (1810). 
C.  vulgaris  var.  elongata  Wallroth,  Annus  Botanicus,  p.  182 

(I8I0). 
C.  nlooidts  Bertoloni,  in  Bruni,  Nuov.  collez.  d'opusc.  Scient. 

1825,  p.  113. 
C.  trauslucens  Heichenbach,  Iconographia,  tt.  804-5   (1880) 

non  Persoon. 
C.  stellujera  Bauer,  in  Mossier,  Handb.   Gewachs.   ed.  2,  iii. 

p.  1595  (1829)  Ifde  Wallroth  &  liuprecht). 
NiteUa  ulvoides  &  iSf.  steUiyera  Kiitzing,  Phyc.  Gen.  p.  318 

(1843). 
N.   Bertolonii  Kiitzing,  Tab.    Phvc.   vii.   p.   11,   t.  26.  f.   2 

(1857). 
Lijclniothamnus  sfeUigcr    Braun,     in     Braun     &    Nordstedt, 

Fragm.  Monogr.  Charac.  p.  102,  t.  6.  f.  189  (1882). 
H'iteUopsis  stelligera  H}",  in  Bevue  de  Bot mique,  viii.  p.  46 

(1890). 
Tolypellopsis  stelligera   Migula,    Die    Characeen,  vol.    v.  of 

Kabenhorst,  Krypt.  Flor.  Germ.   ed.  2,   p.  255,  f£.  70-73 

(1890-1). 
T.  obtusa  Beguinot  &  Formiggini,  Bull.  Soc.  Bot,  Ital.  1907, 

p.  102. 

This  species  has,  I  believe,  so  far  been  recorded  fi'om  European 
localities  onl3^  There  is,  however,  a  specimen  in  the  herbarium  of 
the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens,  collected  in  1892  by  Abdul  Huk,  at 
Fort  Stedman,  Upper  Burma,  which,  in  my  late  brother's  opinion  and 
my  own,  can  only  belong  to  N.  obtusa,  or  some  xerj  nearly  allied 
species.  The  specimen  is  unfortunately  an  extremely  poor  one  and  is 
sterile,  so  that  conclusive  determination  was  not  jiossible.  It  would 
be  satisfactory  if  perfect  specimens  of  the  plant  could  be  collected,  as 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  iV.  obtusa  it  would  represent  an  important 
extension  of  its  known  distribution  and,  if  a  new  allied  species,  of 
immense  interest. 

In  examining  L.  macropogon  the  next  species  of  Lychnothamnus 
in  the  Fragmente,  one  is  struck  by  the  great  similarity  in  its  vegeta- 
tive parts  to  our  European  Lamprofhamiiium  jjapulosum  {=^Lainpro- 
thamnus  alopecuroides  Braun).  In  the  Fragmente  (p.  100)  is  the  fol- 
lowing remark: — '■'■  Lyclinothamnus  macropogo)i  macht  Schweirigkeit, 
ist  nach  Habitus  ein  Lamprothamnus,  nach  der  Stellung  der  Sporan- 
gien  eher  ein  Lychnothamnus.''''  Braun  does  not  however  mention 
having  found  an  antheridium  and  an  oogonium  at  the  same  free  node 
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of  a  bvaiichlet,  and   his  remarks  rather   infer   the    contrary.     In    a 
specimen  collected  in   1S98  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Reader  at  Polkemmet,  in 
the    Winimei-a    River  Valley,  Victoria,    my   late   brother   found    an 
instance  of  an  antheridium  and  an  oogonium  at  the  same  free  node, 
and  although  produced  side-by-side  proceeding  from  the  same  peri- 
pheral cell,  corresponding    therefore    with  Lamprothamnium    rather 
than  with  Lychnothamnns.     The  coronula  of  L.  macropogon  more- 
over closely  resembles  that  of  L.  papulosum,  and  is  quite  unlike  the 
dimmutive  coronulas  of  L.  harhatus  and  Nitellopsis  ohtusa,  which  in 
size  approach  more  nearly  to  those  of  the  Nitellecd.     If  the  evidence 
ended  here  I  should  feel  little  hesitation   in  proposing  the  transfer 
of  Ij.  niaci'ojjogon  to  Lamprothamnium.  but  in  a  specimen  collected 
bv  Mr.  S.  T.  l)unn  in  a  freshwater  lagoon,  at   Shebo,  Hong  Kong  in 
1905  (No.  178-1'),  which  In  other  respects  closely  resembled  L.  macro- 
poqon,  and  which  we  came  to  the  conclusion  must  be  referred  to  that 
species,  we  found  two  instances  where  an  oogonium  and  an  antheri- 
dium were  produced  at  tlie  same  free  branchlet-node,  both  organs  in 
each  case  proceeding  from  the  same  peri])heral  cell,  but  the  antheri- 
dium being  heloio  the  oogonium.     This  position  would,  according  to 
the  recognized  characters,  necessitate  the   })lant  being  placed  under 
(Jhara. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  difficult  to  decide  where  the  species  is 
best  located.  Four  alternatives  present  themselves,  to  all  of  which 
tliere  are  objections.  To  take  first  that  of  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
LyclinothaiiniHs,  this  must,  1  think,  be  rejected,  considering  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  antheridium  when  produced  in  company  with  an 
oogonium  at  a  free  node  in  Reader's  and  Dunn's  specimens.  Tliis 
character,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  connula,  appears  to  me  conclusively 
to  separate  it  from  L.  harhatus,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  ty])e 
^f  tha  genus.  The  second  alternative,  that  of  placing  it  under 
Lamprothamnium  on  account  of  its  great  resemblance  to  L.  papu- 
losnm,  would,  if  our  determination  of  Dunn's  plant  is  correct,  mean 
setting  aside  the  one  distinguishing  character  of  that  genus. 

A  third  alternative  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Migula,  Avho  placed 
L.  macropogon  in  a  separate  genus  and  named  it  Macropogon  aus- 
traJicum  {Die  Characeen,  1.  c.  p.  273,  1891).  He  did  not,  however, 
diagnose  his  genus,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  character  or 
set  of  characters  upon  which  such  a  genus  could  be  based.  The  ]iro- 
duction  of  oogonia  in  the  axils  of  the  branchlets,  evidently  tlieir 
normal  position  in  L.  macropogon,  is  not  peculiar  to  that  species, 
several  of  the  Chara,  sect,  haplostephanci'  producing  them  in  the 
same  position,  and  the  presence  of  a  single  stipulode  opposite  tlie  l)ase 
of  each  branchlet  is  also  common  to  more  than  one  Chara  of  the  same 
section,  while  the  great  length  of  the  stipulodes,  a])art  from  its  not 
being  a  satisfactory'  generic  character,  is  as  already  stated,  by  no 
means  constant. 

For  the  present — at  any  rate  until  more  evidence  is  forthcoming — 
the  most  satisfactory  course  seems  to  be  to  adopt  the  fourth  alternative 
of  reinstating  the  species  in  tlie  genus  Chara,  placing  it  next  to 
C.  succincta,  with  which  it  has  much  in  common,  the  main  differences 
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being  that  in  the  latter  speeies  oogonia  are  produced  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  l)ranelilets  as  well  as  in  their  axils,  and  that  the  stipulodes  are 
of  a  different  shape. 

The  separation  of  Nitellopsis  and  the  removal  from  the  genua 
o£  L.  macropo(jon  would  leave  the  one  well-marked  species,  L.  har- 
hatus,  in  Lychnotliamnus. 

The  plants  from  which  Miss  McNicol  obtained  the  facts  for  her 
admirable  paper  "  The  Bulbils  and  Pro-embryo  of  La mproth amnus 
aJopecuvoides  A.  Braun  "  {Annals  of  Botany,  xxi.  p.  61,  1907),  were 
also  raised  from  mud  derived  from,  the  neighbourhood  of  Port 
Elizabeth,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  from  Mr.  Hodgson's 
gathering.  The  possibility  of  cultivating  charophytes  in  this  way 
from  dried  mud  opens  up  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  life-history  of  little-known  species,  and  the  success  which  has 
attended  these  experiments  points  to  the  desirability  of  samples  of 
mud  being  obtained  where  possible  from  districts  the  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion of  which  has  not  been  worked  vip.  The  preservation  of  specimens 
in  formalin  has  been  of  great  assistance  and  is  an  immense  advance- 
on  the  dried  specimens  which  formerly  represented  one's  only  material, 
but  living  j^lants  would,  of  course,  be  far  better. 

In  examining  one  specimen  of  the  South  African  L.  macropoqon 
I  came  across  a  rather  remarkable  abnormality,  there  being  no  fewer' 
than  three  oogonia  in  which  the  number  of  spiral  enveloping-cells 
numbered  four  instead  of  five.  Abnormalities  in  charophytes  are  by 
no  means  uncommon,  but  a  deviation  in  the  number  of  spiral  cells  is 
of  special  interest  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  constancy  of  the 
number  (five),  dating  back  as  it  does  to  the  earliest  undoubtedly 
charaeeous  fruits  which  we  possess,  those  from  the  Oolite.  Braun, 
in  referring  to  the  constancy  of  this  character  in  his  paper  "  Uber 
die  Kichtungsverhaltnisse  der  Saftstrome  in  den  Zellen  der  Characeen  ' 
pt.  2  (1853),  mentions  that  he  had  himself  met  with  only  one 
exception,  that  of  a  four-celled  coronula  in  Chara  galioides,  which 
implies  also  four  spiral  cells.  The  only  others  I  have  noticed,  among- 
the  many  thousand  fruits  which  have  passed  under  mv  observation, 
were  a  single  oogonium  of  Nitella  opaea,  and  a  fossil  "  fruit "  from, 
the  Lower  Headon  beds,  each  of  which  had  six  spiral  cells. 


SHORT    NOTE. 


Cheshire  Plants  (p.  91).  The  only  new  records  for  the  county 
in  Mr.  Adamson's  list  are  Ceierach  ojjicinarum  and  Potamoyciun 
prcelongus  Wulf. :  the  latter  is  an  interesting  addition  ;  it  occurs 
rarely  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Mid-west  York!  Stafford!  and 
Salop  !  and  is  recorded  for  Denbigh  (Journ.  Bot.  1913,  Su])p.  39) 
and  Derby.  P.  coloratus  Horn,  was  found  by  Major  Wolley-Dod 
on  Willey  Moor  in  1912 ;  the  specimens  from  West  Kirby  labelled 
pohjgonifoUus  in  De  Tabley's  herbarium  belong  to  this  species : 
"  P.  lucens  L."  from  llostherne  Mere,  in  his  herbarium,  is  P.  an- 
gustiJoJius  Bercht.  &   Presl.     Major  AVolley-Dod  collected  P.  zos- 
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terifolius  Scliuin.  in  (5)  the  river  Dee  near  Sliocklaek  in  Aug. 
1899,  and  P.  densus  L.  is  recorded  in  this  Journal  for  18SG,  p.  140, 
making  five  species  additional  to  the  Flora  of  Cheshire.  With 
regard  to  the  note  under  P.  compressus  {Flora,  287)  the  speci- 
mens so  named  from  "Hale  Moss,  G.  Calej,  1818,"  in  Mr.  liick- 
ham's  herbarium  are  P.  ohtusif alius  M.  &  K.  Myosotis  cespitosa 
Schultz  was  recorded  from  Hoylake  by  Mr.  Whitvvell  in  this  Journal 
for  1899  (p.  860). 

A  few  additional  records  may  be  added.  Flaiine  Jiexandra 
DC:  3.  Delamere,  H.  Searle  sp.  1883. — Cullitriche  vernalis  '  Sjnne  '; 
to  the  one  station  given  in  the  Flora  may  be  added  (7)  "The 
race-course,  Knutsford,  1869,"  herb.  De  Tabley.  The  omission  of 
C.  Lachii  Warren  has  already  been  noted  (Journ.  Bot.  1899,  277)  ; 
there  are  sheets  in  De  Tabley's  herbarium  from  (2)  "Tabley  Moat  " 
and  (5)  "  The  Lach  Eye  meadows." — Saxifraga  Ilirculus  L.  is 
noted  in  the  Flora  as  "extinct  since  1830  or  1840,"  but  J.  B.  Wood 
in  Phj-t.  i,  282,  700  (1842-3)  writes  that  it  then  still  existed  on 
Knutsford  Moor. — The  occurrence  of  Arctostaphylos  JJva-ursi 
Wimm.  is  doubted  in  the  Flora,  but  Mr.  Cash  {Naturalist,  1887, 
183)  cites  from  W.  Wilson's  notes  in  the  Warrington  Museum  :  "  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  near  to  Stale^'bridge  called  the  Bushes, 
June  15,  1832  "  :  this  is  clearly  a  Cheshire  station. — Fuphorhia  port- 
Ian  dica  L.  ''  Sand-hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  West  Kir  by, 
Wirral,"  June  1900,  H.  Bell  sp.  ;  see  also  Journ.  Bot.  1900,  319.— 
Carex  limosa  L.  6.  Wyburnbury,  A.  H.  Evans  sp.  1906. — Lyco- 
podium  clavatum  L.  5.  Bickerton  and  Peckforton  Hills,  Wolley- 
Dod. — For  other  additional  records  see  Naturalist,  1899,  353,  1904, 
23,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Moore's  notes  in  Journ.  Bot.  1900,  74. — 
Arthur  Bennett. 


EEVIEW. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  IlooJcer,  O.M.,  G.C.S.T., 
based  on  materials  collected  and  arranged  hy  Lady  Hooker. 
By  Leonard  Huxley.  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Two  vols., 
pp.  xii,  546,  viii,  569.  London  :  John  Murray,  1918.  Price  36*. 
net. 

These  volumes,  by  the  son  and  biographer  of  Hooker's  great 
friend  and  contemporary,  Thomas  Huxle}^  are  in  every  way  worthy 
of  their  subject.  A  brilliant  if  iconoclastic  writer,  Mr.  Lytton 
Strachey,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Fminent  Victorians,  has  lately  con- 
demned with  ch%i-acteristic  exaggeration  the  "  two  fat  volumes  with 
which  it  is  our  custom  to  commemorate  our  dead — with  their  ill- 
digested  masses  of  material,  their  sli])shod  style,  their  tone  of  tedious 
panegyric,  their  lamentable  lack  of  selection,  of  detachment,  and 
design":  Mr.  Huxley's  volumes,  although  "fat,"  present  the'exact 
antithesis  of  Mr.  Strachey's  censure,  and  are  in  every  respect  admirably 
done :  the  only  jiossible  improvement  in  arrangemon>t  would  be  the 
placing  at  the   head  of  each  ])age  the  ckite  of  the  events  recorded 
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below,  ill  accordance  with  the  helpful  practice  adopted  in  many 
biographies.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Huxley  was 
exceptionally  fa\'ourably  placed  as  to  material :  Hooker  himself  was 
"  an  indefatigable  letter  writer  ....  add  to  this  his  jom-nals  of  travel, 
his  various  books,  his  scientific  essays— the  first  written  at  nineteen, 
the  last  at  ninety-four — the  material  to  draw  upon  has  been  super- 
abundant," especially  when  added  to  these  are  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Darwin  and  of  the  author's  father. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  give  anj'thing 
like  an  adequate  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes :  so  far  as  a 
general  sketch  of  Hooker's  life  is  concerned,  this  indeed  is  scarcely 
necessarv,  in  view  of  the  full  notice  by  Mr.  Boulger  which  appeared 
in  this  Journal  for  1912  (pp.  1-9,  31-43).     The  chapters  which  tell 
of  Hooker's  relations  with  his  family,  especiallj^  that  devoted  to  his 
"  early  days,"   which   contains   an    "  autobiogi-aphical   fragment   set 
down   late  in  bis  life,"  are  of  much  interest.     His  father  and  his 
maternal  grandfather  (Dawson  Turner)   both  began   their  botanical 
studies  with  the  mosses,  and  "  at  the  age  of  five  or  six"  Joseph  showed 
a  love  of  these  plants :  "  my  mother  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  me 
that,  ^vllile  I  was  still  in  petticoats,  I  was  found  grubbing  in  a  wall 
in  the  dirty  sviburbs  of  the  dirty  city  of  Glasgow,  and  that  when  she 
asked  me  what  I  was  about,  I  cried  out  that  I  had  found  Brynm 
art/enteum  (which  it  was  not),  a  very  pretty  little  moss  I  had  seen  in 
my   father's   collection,   and  to  which   I  had  taken  a  great  fancy." 
The  jjaternal  Hooker  was  not  slow  to  encourage  the  incipient  taste  ;  at 
the  age  of  seven  Joseph  was  attending  his  lectures  on  botany  and  he 
had  from  an  early  period  expressed  a  hope  that  his  son  would  succeed 
him  in  the  Glasgow  professorship.     As  a  result  of  this  poor  Joseph's 
nose  was  alwa3^s  kept  very  close  to  the  botanical  grindstone ;  even 
when  he    was    twenty-three  his    father's   letters    "  urge  to   stick    to 
botanical  work  exclusively — to  avoid  wasting  his  time  in  unnecessary 
entertainments ;  counsel  indeed  scarcely  needed  for  one  who  cared  so 
little  for  the  ordinary  attractions  of  Society."     Nor  did  the  father 
hesitate    to   express    his    dissatisfaction    with    the    plants    sent — this 
at   one  time  made  the  son  fear    that  he   "  was   physically  incapaci- 
tated for  the  high  trust  reposed  in  "  him.     "  If  ever,  on  my  return," 
ho  wrote   from  St.    Helena  in    IS  1-0,   "I   am   enabled  to    follow    up 
botany  on  shore,  I  shall  live  the  life  of  a  hermit,  as  far  as  society  is 
concerned;    like   Brown,  perhaps,   without   his   genius."      The  reply 
throws  a   somewhat  new  light  on  the  generally  accepted  character  of 
lirown  :   "  If  you  are  no  more  than  a  hermit  than  Brown,  I  shall  not 
complain  ;  whether  3'ou  know  it  or  not,  he  is  really  fond  of  socielv 
and  calculated  to  shine  in   it ;  and  to  my  certain  knowledge,  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  is  in  it." 

Joseph  Hooker  was  not  only  a  voluminous  but  an  excellent  letter- 
writer,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  volumes 
rests  largely  on  the  very  extensive  use  that  has  been  made  of  his 
letters,  which  abound  in  interest  chiefly  though  by  no  means 
exclusively  botanical.  His  descriptive  powers  were  considerable — the 
Himalayan  Journals,  first  published  in  1854  and  twice  reissued  in 
cheap  form,  illustrates  this,  and  the  letters  written  home  during  the 
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Antarctic  Expedition  are  only  some  among  the  many  which  might  be 
selected  for  special  mention.  His  communications  to  Darwin, 
Huxley,  Bentham,  Asa  Gray,  Harvey,  Henslow  and  others,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  are  particularly  noteworthj' ;  that  to  Darwin  with  reference 
to  his  (Hooker's)  attack  on  VVilberforce  at  the  memorable  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Oxford  in  1860  is  very  lively  readini>-. 
Throuschout  his  career  he  was  in  constant  contact  with  leading' 
botanists  at  home  and  abi'oad,  in  connection  with  whom  items  of 
interest  are  incidentally  mentioned.  In  almost  all  such  cases 
Mr.  Huxley  has  added  a  footnote  containing  a  brief  biograpli^ ;  this 
could  hardly  be  better  done.  The  Biographical  Index  of  British 
Botanists  has,  quite  rightly,  been  laid  under  contribution  :  in  some 
instances — -e.  g.  Edward  Madden  (i.  468)  the  notice  is  little  more 
than  an  expansion  of  that  in  the  Index.  The  value  of  the  information 
given  is  perhaps  best  appreciated  when  it  is  withheld,  as  in  the  case  of 
one  "  Gerard,"  whose  views  on  the  validity  of  species  are  combated 
(i.  -440) ;  the  context  suggests  that  Godron  is  intended,  but  Hooker 
could  hardly  have  spoken  of  him  as  "  evidently  no  botanist."  More- 
over, the  work  criticized — U Espece — can  hardly  have  been  Godron's 
book  so-called,  as  Mr.  Huxley  saj^s,  inasmuch  as  Hooker's  letter  in 
which  it  is  referred  to  is  dated  1845  and  Godron's  volume  was  not 
published  until  1859.  In  some  cases — e.  g.  that  of  William  Ander- 
son, of  whom  a  full  account  was  given  in  Journ.  Bot.  191G,  345- 
51 — the  biographies  in  this  Journal  might  have  been  consulted  with 
advantage. 

The  early  wish  of  Sir  William  Hooker  that  his  son  should  succeed 
him  was  fulfilled  not  at  Glasgow  but  at  Kew  ;  Joseph  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Director  m  1856,  after  various  disappointments  which 
threatened  his  botanical  career,  and  on  his  father's  death  in  1865 
became  Director.  Here  he  set  to  work  to  reorganize  the  establish- 
ment, which  he  at  once  raised  to  a  higher  state  of  scientific  and 
horticultural  efficiency,  carrying  out,  often  in  the  face  of  much 
official  discouragement,  developments  which  he  had  long  seen  to  be 
necessary.  Five  years  later  Hooker's  work  was  interrupted  by  a  long 
and  bitter  personal  conflict  with  A.  S.  Ayrton,  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  under  whose  administration  Kew  then  came.  A  chapter 
is  occuj)ied  with  a  recital  of  the  main  facts  of  the  controversy, 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  was 
embittered  by  the  ])ublication  of  an  official  report  written  by  Owen, 
"  who,"  says  Mr.  Huxley,  "  was  notoriously  hostile  to  Kew  and 
to  its  Director  for  his  evidence  before  the  Science  Commissioners, 
and  Owen  had  employed  all  his  great  dexterity  to  belittle  Kew  and 
its  applications  of  systematic  botany,  to  urge  the  transfer  of  its 
collections  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  would  come  under  his 
own  government,  and  to  insinuate  a  bitter  personal  attack  on  both 
the  Hookers."  This  sentence,  which  is  not  written  with  Mr.  Huxley's 
usual  care  and  lucidity,  hardly  exjdains  Owen's  groxnids  for  "  hostility  " : 
the  Science  Commission  alluded  to  is  apparently  that  of  1871,  at 
which  the  "transfer"  of  the  Museum  collections  to  Kew  had  been 
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advocated  by  Bentham  and  Hooker ;  thus  Owen's  proposition  was 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a  defence.  A  similar  transference  to  Kew 
had  been  advised  by  Joseph  Hooker  in  1S58  (see  Life,  i.  3S1)  in 
"the  interests  of  botanical  science"  and  a  like  proposal  had  been 
made  through  the  Board  of  Works,  apparently  at  the  instigation  of 
Kew,  in  iSliy  (see  Jom-n.  Bot.  Ib7t5,  108).  Those  (of  whom  the 
writer  is  one)  who  can  recall  the  period  will  remember  that  although 
sympathy  was  generally  extended  to  Hooker  for  the  treatment  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  an  otHcial  who,  as  The  Times  put  it,  had  an 
''  unfortunate  tendency  to  carry  out  what  he  thinks  right  in  as  un- 
pleasant a  manner  as  possible,"  it  was  felt  by  some  that  Hooker's 
attitude  had  not  always  been  marked  by  discretion.  Mr.  Huxley  says 
that  Ayrton's  '"  apparent  aim  was  to  drive  Hooker  to  resign,  and  then 
convert  Kew  into  an  ordinary  park,  and  send  science  to  the  right  about." 
That  Ayrton  had  little  understanding  of  the  requirements  of  science 
I  am  able  to  testify :  it  once  fell  to  my  lot  to  receive  him  when  he 
visited  the  Department  of  Botany,  when  I  failed  to  convince  him 
that  a  single  specimen  of  each  plant  was  not  sufficient  for  all  scientific 
purposes.  The  controversy  which  elicited  so  much  warmth,  and 
appropriately  originated  over  a  heating  apparatus,  came  to  an  end  in 
July  1872;  the  Treasury  Minute  on  the  basis  of  which  it  was  settled 
will  be  found  in  this  Journal  for  that  year,  p.  349. 

From  this  time  until  his  resignation  of  the  Directorate  in  1885, 
Hooker's  life  was  occupied  by  botanical  activities,  official,  literary, 
and  other,  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Boulger's 
sketch  already  mentioned,  although  for  anything  like  a  complete 
summary  of  them  the  volumes  before  us  must  be  consulted.  "Full 
of  vigour,  and  indeed  continuing  an  ordinary  man's  share  of  labour 
for  another  quarter  of  a  century,"  Hooker  in  his  retirement  from 
office  in  no  way  abandoned  the  interests  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life.  A  picture  of  him  in  his  study  at  Sunningdale  shows  him  sur- 
rounded by  the  Wedgwood  plaques  in  which  he  delighted — the  only 
form  of  art  to  which  he  seems  to  have  had  a  special  attraction.  In 
1901  he  writes  :  "  Kew  still  claims  about  one  day  of  the  week,  devoted 
to  the  Botmiical  Magazine,  and  I  occupy  my  days  here  chiefiy  in 
dissecting  plants  for  the  good  of  Kew  Herbarium,  and  drawing  the 
analyses  on  the  sheets  for  the  use  of  those  coming  after  me.  This 
work,  dissecting  tlowers,  fruits  and  seeds,  has  been  a  lifelong  passion 
Avith  me  ;  1  often  think  of  my  dear  father  working  on  his  Ferns  with 
unabated  enei'gy  up  to  the  very  week  of  his  death."  He  writes  a 
graphic  account  of  the  coronation  of  Edward  Vll  in  1902,  at  which 
he  was  present  in  "gorgeous  sky-blue  satin  mantle  of  a  G.C.S.I. 
with  a  gold  star  on  it  as  big  as  a  soup  ])late,  and  a  heavy  gold  collar 
no  my  shoulders."  He  took  part  in  the  Cambridge  celebrations  of 
the  Darwin  Centenary  in  1909,  when  an  interesting  photograjih 
(here  reproduced)  was  taken  of  himself  and  Lady  Hooker,  with 
Mi-s.  T.  H.  Huxley,  the  last  holding  in  her  arms  Ursula  Darwin, 
Darwin's  great-grandchild.  Up  to  the  last  his  letters  w-ere  full  of 
interest  and  reminiscence;  thus  in  July  1911,  writing  of  Banks,  he 
says :  "  I  well  remember  first  seeing  him,  when  as  a  bov  1  was  at 
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Kinnordy  [probably  in  183(5],  and  looking  out  of  the  window  saw  bini 
A\  heeling  a  barrow  of  marl  up  to  the  house  from  the  pit  [to  search  for 
shells]." 

The  volumes  contain  several  portraits,  including  the  weak  study 
by  Richmond,  who  "  has  turned  me  out  a  very  lackadaisical  young 
gentleman,"  and  the  excellent  one  by  Herkomer  (ISSO)  at  the 
Linnean  Society.  The  appendixes  contain  a  full  bibliography,  ex- 
tending from  1837  to  1911,  thus  including  the  posthumous  papers  on 
Impatiens,  and  a  long  "  list  of  Degrees,  Appointments,  Societies,  and 
Honours,"  wliich  was  hardly  worth  printing — it  contains  such  entries 
as  *'  Two  Jasper  Cups  from  the  llussian  Emperor  :  Gift  "  and  "  Con- 
gratulations from  the  Linnean  Societ}'  (on  completion  of  Genera 
1*1  ant  a  rum)'''  :  a  sketch  is  also  given  of  the  extraordinary  career  of 
Jorgen  Jorgensen,  "the  Convict  King"  (1770-1 844),  whom  Hooker 
met  in  Tasmania  in  1840.  An  admirable  index  is  provided,  in  which 
the  summary  of  the  principal  events  of  Hooker's  life  is  particularly 
well  done.  Only  one  detail  affords  ground  for  unfavourable  criticism  : 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proofs  were  not  submitted  to  a  botanist 
for  revision,  as  there  are  far  too  many  misprints ;  in  vol.  ii.  p.  447, 
we  have  in  one  line,  consecutively  "  AJpuia,  Lyr/odon  Mongeoltii'''' 
and,  five  lines  later,  "  Mimim  " ;  "the  genus  Maddenia  Rosaceoe  " 
(i.  468);  ''  Gymnostonum''  (i.  38);  '' Sahdaria''  (i.  76)  are  in- 
stances which  might  easily  be  multiplied.  But  this  imperfect  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Huxley's  work  must  not  end  upon  a  note  of  even  slight 
censure  upon  a  biography  which  will  take  permanent  rank  among  the 
best  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

James  Beitten. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  20th  March,  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Lewis,  F.L.S.,  "Notes  on  a  Visit  to  Kunadiya- 
])arawitta  Mountain,  with  a  List  of  the  Plants  obtained,  and  their 
Altitudinal  Distribution,"  was  read  by  the  Bofcinical  Secretary.  This 
curious  mountain  is  nearly  due  west  of  the  sacred  "  Adam's  Peak," 
and  rises  abruptly  to  an  altitude  of  51S6  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
surrounded  by  forest.  The  summit  is  small  in  extent,  surrounded  by 
])recipices,  in  the  path  of  the  S.W.  monsoon,  which  strikes  on  this 
isolated  peak  and  by  its  force  dwarfs  the  vegetation  on  it.  The 
rainfall  on  the  eastern  base  is  about  230  inches  ])er  annum,  on  the 
western  side  about  330  inches  yearly.  The  flora  appears  to  be  largely 
endemic,  animal  life  is  practically  absent,  and  wind  transport  of  seeds 
of  those  plants  which  arc  on  the  summit  seems  unlikely.  Forty-nine 
plants  were  collected  on  the  mountain  top  in  one  day's  visit,  and 
were  determined  at  Peradeniya  ;  of  the  49,  ten  only  are  foiuid  outside 
Ceylon,  the  remainder  being  endemic.  The  President,  Sir  David 
Prain,  gave  an  account  of  his  visits  to  two  islands  off  the  Indian 
coast.  On  one  of  these,  Barren  Island  in  the  Andaman  grou|),  he 
found  that   Tcrminaliu   Cutappa,  which  usually   grows   close  to   the 
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sea,  extending  to  the  top  of  the  outer  cone,  apparently  due  to  the 
i-ats  feeding  on  the  fruit  (the  "  Country  Almonds  "  of  Anglo-Indian 
speech),  which,  when  disturbed,  they  carried  in  their  mouths  up  the 
slopes. 

At  the  same  meetingf  Miss  M.  Rathbone  exhibited  a  series  of 
specimens  preserved  by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  formalin 
vapour,  as  shown  in  the  following  statement : — Some  3'ears  ago  it 
occurred  to  me  to  try  to  find  some  method  of  preserving  plants  Avhich 
would  not  destroy  either  their  form  or  colour.  I  began  by  trying 
liquid  pai'affin,  and  this  at  first  gave  very  promising  results ;  but 
after  a  time  the  specimens  became  mouldy,  and,  if  antiseptics  such  as 
salicylic  acid  were  added,  the  colour  disappeared.  It  then  occurred  to 
me  to  try  formalin  vapour,  hoping  that  in  this  way  the  tissues  of  the 
plants  might  be  hardened,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  colour  might  be 
preserved.  Unfortunately,  as  these  specimens  show,  the  results  have 
fallen  far  short  of  my  ideal !  The  colour  fades  after  a  time,  and  the 
stalks  and  petals  often  become  limp.  However,  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  I  think  the  method  may  have  its  uses,  as,  in  plants  preserved 
in  this  way,  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  tissues  and  the  form 
of  the  flower  and  relationship  of  its  parts  are  less  altered  than  in  dried 
specimens,  whilst  for  travellers  specimens  preserved  in  this  way  are 
lighter  and  more  convenient  to  carr\^  than  plants  preserved  in  spirit. 
I  found  that  it  was  best  to  dilute  the  formalin  -with  water,  and  the 
strength  I  used  was  one  part  formalin  to  one  or  two  parts  of  water, 
and  possibly  an  even  weaker  solution  might  answer.  Cotton-wool 
soaked  in  this  solution  is  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  or  it  may 
be  tied  round  the  stalks  of  the  plants,  enough  being  used  to  ensure  a 
damp  atmosphere.  Of  course  the  bottles  or  boxes  in  which  the  plants 
are  kept  ovight  to  be  air-tight,  and  I  found  that  candle-grease  dropped 
over  the  cork  answered  very  Avell.  These  plants  were  bottled  in  1917, 
as  last  summer  I  was  moving  about  and  was  not  able  to  make  any 
further  ex])erimonts.  I  have  also  brought  a  bottle  of  African  Mari- 
gold in  salicylic  acid  and  liquid  paraffin,  bottled  in  1912.  It  was 
quite  the  best  of  my  paraffin  specimens,  most  of  which  are  deplorable 
objects,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  method, 
as  it  has  all  the  drawbacks  of  alcohol  and  none  of  its  advantages.  As 
regards  formalin,  I  might  add  I  have  found  that  a  1/10  solution  in 
water  is  quite  good  for  freshwater  Alg;3P.  I  have  some  bottled  in 
1911,  in  which  the  chlorophyll  body  in  Spirog;/ra,  which  shrivels  up 
so  easily  with  most  reagents,  still  shows  quite  distinctly. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  same  Society  on  April  3,  a  paper,  on 
"An  Albino  Mutant  of  Botryfis  cinerea,  Pers.,"  illustrated  with 
preparations  and  lantern-slides,  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Erierley. 
He  stated  that  the  fungus  possesses  characteristic  black  sclerotia, 
the  colouring  matter  being  deposited  in  the  walls  of  the  outer  two  or 
three  layers  of  cells.  Among  the  black  sclerotia  in  a  pedigree 
culture  a  single  colourless  sclerotium  was  formed,  and  on  isolation 
this  gave  rise  to  a  strain  characterized  by  colourless  sclerotia.  Mor- 
phologically and  physiologically  the  parent  and  mutant  strains  are 
identical,  and  the  only  difference  is  the  lack  of  colouring  matter  in 
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tlie  latter.  A  generation  of  the  fungus  may  be  obtained  in  three 
•days,  and  tlie  two  strains  tested  over  very  many  generations  under 
the  most  diverse  conditions  have  proved  absolutely  constant.  As  the 
colourless  form  arose  in  a  "  single-spore  "  culture,  it  cannot  represent 
■a  strain  selected  out  from  an  original  population  ;  and  as  Botrytis 
cinerea  is  asexual,  the  possibility  of  the  new  form  being  a  segregant 
from  a  heterozygous  parent  is  eliminated.  Furthermore,  the  occur- 
rence of  colourless  sclerotia  in  this  fungus  is  unknown  heretofore 
either  in  Nature  or  when  the  fungus  is  grown  on  culture  media. 
There  would,  therefore,  seem  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  colour- 
less form  described  is  an  instance  of  true  mutation  in  Botrytls 
cinerea. 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  paper  on  "  Variation  in  Flowers  of 
Jasminum  inalaharlcum  Wight,"  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Mann,  F.L.S.,  was 
explained  by  Dr.  Rendle.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the  forests  of 
the  Western  Ghats  of  Bombay,  during  the  month  of  April,  the 
jungle  is  covered  with  flowers  of  this  fragrant  and  attractive  climber. 
Between  A.pril  13th  and  20th,  1916,  the  author  had  examined  27S9 
flowers  for  the  corolla,  and  found  from  5  lobes  in  0'33  per  cent,  to  a 
maxinmm  of  8  lobes  in  40  per  cent.,  declining  to  a  percentage  of 
0"04  for  those  with  12  lobes.  Similarly,  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  were 
examined  in  3560  flowers  at  the  same  time,  and  showed  with  4  teeth, 
2*56  per  cent.,  with  5  and  6  lobes  the  maximum  with  respective  per- 
centages of  46'26  and  47"81,  the  last  being  of  8  teeth  with  0*22  per 
cent.  He  failed  to  associate  any  peculiarity  with  the  position  of  the 
flowers  on  the  stem  or  in  the  inflorescence. 

A  GOOD  example  of  manufactured  "  flower  lore "  is  supplied  by 
the  following  paragraph  published  b}""  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
»So  far  as  we  are  aware,  its  only  foundation  in  popular  legend  is  the 
name  "  Calvary  Clover,"  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  Spotted  Medick 
in  common  with  other  plants  with  spotted  leaves  from  a  tradition 
that  they  grew  beneath  the  Cross.  The  botanical  information  con- 
ve^'ed  in  the  paragraph  is  as  remarkahle  as  the  SA'mbolieal : — 

"  Some  curious  flower  lore  is  associated  with  the  spotted  medick 
(^Medicar/o  maculata).  The  seeds  of  the  plant  are  very  well  protected, 
enclosed  as  they  are  in  a  prickly  ball,  and  some  perseverance  is  needed 
to  unroll  them  from  this  rough  covering.  The  first  shoots  should  appear 
on  Low  Sunday,  if  the  seed  has  been  sown  on  Good  Friday — a  day  with 
which  the  plant  is  connected,  as  it  is  known  in  some  places  under  the 
name  of  Calvary  clover.  The  first  two  leaves  which  appear  resemble 
those  of  a  sunflower,  and  symbolise  the  Incarnation — The  Godhood 
i_sic)  and  manhood  of  Christ.  At  sunset  the  two  outer  leaves  come 
together,  and  the  centre  one  droops  over  them,  suggesting  a  prayerful 
attitude  of  bowed  head  and  folded  hands.  The  leaflets  are  charac- 
terised by  a  heart-shaped  purple  spot,  rather  like  a  dro])  of  freshly 
spilt  blood,  which  fades  as  the  leaves  grow  older.  The  prickly  pod 
encasing  the  seed  mav  be  twisted  into  a  crown  of  thorns  if  care  be 
taken.  When  the  fibre  is  uncovered  the  form  of  a  scoui-ge  is  said 
to  be  found  beneath  it.  Eleven,  the  number  of  the  faithful  Apostles, 
is  the  number  of  seeds  which  a  perfect  pod  should  contain." 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  BRITISH  MARSH  ORCHIDS. 

Br    COLOXEL   M.  J.  GODFEBT,  F.L.S. 

As  the  season  is  with  us  when  the  marsh  orchids  are  in  flower, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  the  problems  requiring  solution. 

Orchis  prcetermissa  is  used  in  this  paper  to  indicate  the  marsh 
orchid  with  unspotted  leaves,  other  than  O.  incariiata,  and  0.  lati- 
folia  the  one  with  ringed  spots  on  the  leaves.  This  is  not  to  be- 
taken as  an  acknowledgement  of  praetermissa  as  a  valid  name  for 
the  plant  in  question,  or  as  implying  dissent  from  Mr.  Rolt'e's 
suggestion  that  the  ring- spotted  plant  is  a  h^^brid.  The  names  are 
solely  used  as  convenient  terms  of  reference.  O.  mncidata  is  em- 
ployed in  the  aggregate  sense,  and  includes  O.  ericetorum  Linton. 

Orchis  pe.tjtermissa  Druce  (Rep.  Bot.  Soc.  &  E.  C.  340  (1913);, 
191-i,  also  J.  Bot.  1915,  176).  On  returning  to  England  in  August 
1911;,  I  was  much  intei'ested  to  hear  that  a  new  species  had  been' 
described  under  this  name.  I  first  found  it  in  Sm-rey  in  1916,  and 
was  much  struck  by  its  beauty,  especially  by  the  delicate  lavender- 
mauve  of  its  flowers,  which  was  quite  different  from  anything  I  had 
seen  on  the  Continent,  except  perhaps  O.  palustris  at  Pisa.  I  found,' 
later  it  was  not  alwaj^s  of  this  beautiful  tint.  Near  Godalming  I 
found  it  in  plenty,  but  here  the  flowers  were  red-purple  or  pinkisl\ 
rose.  Instead,  however,  of  being  the  rare  and  local  plant  I  expected,' 
it  was  reported  to  be  wideh^  spread  and  plentiful  where  it  occurred. 
(Its  new  name  implied  that  it  had  hitherto  been  overlooked,  and  it 
was  diflicult  to  understand  how  so  striking  and  abundant  a  plant 
could  have  eluded  the  keen  eyes  of  field-botanists.)  Finally,  I  read- 
in  Mr.  Druce's  "  Notes  on  the  British  Orchids  "  (Rep.  1917,  Bot.  Soc. 
&  Exch.  Club)  that  Smith's  latifolia  (Engl.  Flora)  and  the  O.  in- 
carnata  of  the  Engl.  Bot.  were  both  "  mainly  prcetermissa,''''  and 
that  the  latifolia  of  other  British  authors  was  either  mainly  prceter- 
missa or  included  it.  It  is  not  therefore  a  new  species  in  the 
sense  that  it  had  not  been  many  times  seen  and  recoitled  before,  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  had  not  been  previously  differentiated  from 
latifolia.  Mr.  Rolfe  says  (Orch.  Rev.  xxvi.  p.  186)  that  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  name  latifolia  primarily  belongs  to  the  marsh  orchid 
with  broad  unspotted  leaves — in  other  words,'  to  the  one  recently 
described  as  0.  prcetermissa.  He  is  no  doubt  right,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
true  that  the  O.  latifolia  of  British  authors  was  in  the  main  prceter- 
missa, as  Mr.  Druce  himself  admits,  though  it  also  included  the 
ring-spotted  plants,  and  of  course  hybrids  of  prcetermissa,  for  in 
tliose  (Lays  the  occurrence  of  natural  hybrids  was  hardly  yet  fully 
recognized,  and  they  were  naturally  looked  upon  as  mere  varieties  of 
the  species. 

Whether  O.  latifolia,  as  thus  restricted  by  Mr.  Rolfe,  is  the 
plant  understood  on  the  Continent  to  be  O.  latifolia  L.  is  another 
question.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  such  is  the  case, 
there  is  nothing  new  about  O.  prcetermissa  except"  the  name,  Avhich 
woukl  then  automatically  fall  to  the  scrap-heap  as  invalid. 

In  1918,  in  a  field  near  Broadstone,  Dorset,  to  my  surprise,  for 
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the  field  though  damp  was  hardly  marshy,  I  came  across  O.  latifolia 
with  ringed  spots  on  the  leaves.  Presently  I  found  another  speci- 
men, but  the  leaves  were  unspotted,  and  I  said  to  m3^sel£  "  And  here 
is  p reefer inissa  too."  On  comparison  the  plants  appeared  to  be 
identical,  except  as  to  the  spots  on  the  leaves.  I  was  puzzled  at  the 
time,  but  on  maturer  reflection  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
the  plant  with  unspotted  leaves  was  not  prwtermissa  at  all,  but 
simply  a  form  of  tlie  ring-spotted  latifoUa  with  unspotted  leaves. 
I  have,  I  believe,  seen  similar  plants  in  Somerset  and  Hants,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  question  Avorth  studying  whether  Mr.  Drace  has  not 
drawn  his  net  too  wide  in  the  matter  of  jyrcefermissa,  whether  he  has 
not  in  fact  included  in  it  plants  identical  with  the  ring-spotted 
latifoUa  except  as  to  the  absence  of  spots  on  the  leaves. 

To  clear  up  this  matter  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  investi- 
gations should  be  made  : — 

1.  Is  there  in  Britain  a  form  of  O.  latifoUa  with  unspotted 
leaves  distinct  from  O.  prcEtermissa  ? 

2.  Is  there  a  form  oi  jrrcetermissa  only  distinguishable  from  the 
type  b}''  having  spotted  leaves  ? 

To  the  best  of  my  belief  I  have  seen  the  former,  but  never  the 
latter. 

OacHia  LATiFOLiA.  Mr.  Eolfe,  as  we  have  seen,  considers 
O.  prcetermissa  to  be  the  true  O.  latifoUa  L.,  and  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  figures  of  O.  latifoUa  L.  in  Schulze's  Orch. 
Deutschl.  (t.  21)  and  Barla's  Icon,  des  Orchidees  represent  the 
hybrid  x  O.  Urauiiii  {latifoUa  X  viaculata).  These  figures,  however, 
are  intended  to  depict  the  plant  understood  on  the  Continent  to  be 
O.  latifoUa  L.  Schulze  knew  0.  Uraunii,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
lip  of  this  hybrid  on  the  same  plate,  and  also  a  description,  pointing 
out  the  characters  in  which  it  differs  from  latifoUa.  I  think  we 
must  guard  against  taking  an  insular  view  of  our  flora ;  after  all  it  is 
only  a  branch  of  the  larger  and  much  more  extensive  flora  of  the 
Continent.  All  our  orchids  are  found  there  with  the  exception 
of  Sjnraiithes  JtomanzoJJiana.  It  is  much  safer  to  interpret  our 
flora  in  the  light  of  the  continental  one,  than  to  argue  from  the 
smaller  to  the  greater.  It  should  be  noted  that  according  to  Schulze 
both  tlie  parents  of  O.  Sraiinii  have  spotted  leaves. 

Mr.  St.  Quintin  tells  me  in  a  letter  that  on  July  15th,  1914,  he 
and  Canon  Travis  visited  a  marsh  of  some  twenty  acres  not  far 
from  Champery,  which  was  a  marvellous  garden  of  marsh  plants, 
thick  with  O.  latifoUa,  which  grew  in  thousands.  Primula  far inosa, 
Trollius,  Bartsia  alpiiia,  a  few  Gymnadenia  albida,  an  Allium,  etc., 
but  0.  latifoUa  predominated.  Canon  Travis,  to  whom  he  has 
recentl}'^  spoken  on  the  subject,  agrees  with  him  that  all  the  0.  lati- 
foUa they  saw  there  were  alike,  with  purple  flowers  and  spotted 
leaves.  Tliey  did  not  see  O.  maculata  that  day,  though  Mr.  St. 
Quintin  noted  in  his  join-nal  every  species  of  orchid  they  found. 
These  alpine  latifoUa  seemed  to  him  wonderfully  similar,  with  little 
or  no  variation,  and  with  no  suggestion  of  hybridism.  He  also  says 
that  on  June  Hth  in  the  Western  Pyrenees  he  found  many  specimens 
of  O.  latifoUa  with  spotted  leaves,  and  further  that,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  O.  incarnata,  he  has  never  found  any  marsh  orchid  on  the 
Continent  with  hollow  stem  and  unspotted  leaves  (except  O.  paliisfris, 
which  is  otherwise  unmistakable).  He  is  confident  that  he  has 
never  seen,  amongst  the  common  spotted  forms  of  O.  latifoUa,  plants 
with  similar  flowers  and  unspotted  leaves.  These  .spotted  latifolia, 
then,  could  not  possibly  be  hybrids — there  was  no  plain-leaved  parent 
and  no  macidata  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

He  also  says  that  "on  the  Continent  you  may  find  undoubted 
latifolia  growing  in  quantity  with  no  other  marsh  orchis."  Personally 
I  have  alwa^'s  found  latifolia  on  the  Continent  with  spotted  leaves, 
but  I  have  never  seen  anything  approaching  prceterniissa.  M3'  ex- 
perience, however,  only  extends  to  a  few  scattered  localities  in 
Southern  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy— I  know  nothing  of  Northern 
France  or  Central  Europe.  Ascherson  and  Graebner  (Syn.  Mitt. 
eur.  Fl.  iii.  p.  732)  say  of  the  Central  Em-opean  plant  that  the  leaves 
are  usually  all  marked  with  black-brown  spots,  often  confluent, 
oftener  faint,  more  rarely  absent.  I  do  not  think  any  serious  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  plant  known  on  the  Continent  as  O.  lati- 
folia L.  usujilh'  has  spotted  leaves.  The  spots,  however,  are  not 
always  ringed.  Mr.  St.  Quintin  saj's  that  from  recollection  he 
would  say  that  the  alpine  plants  referred  to  above  did  not  always 
have  ringed  spots  ;  in  some,  if  not  in  many  cases,  the  spots  were 
solid.  Mr.  Kaine  tells  me  that  at  Hyeres  latifolia  grows  with 
unspotted  leaves,  and  Brebisson  in  his  Flore  de  Normandie  saj's  the 
leaves  are  "  rarement  tachees  de  brun."  These  may  be  prcetermissa, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  ring-leaved  and  spotted-leaved  latifolia 
grow  abundantly  where  lorcetermissa  does  not  exist. 

The  Kev.  E.  S.  Marshall  tells  me  {in  lit.)  that  he  found  at 
Wexford  a  plant  with  short  blotched  leaves  which  seemed  to  agree 
exactly  with  one  in  Herb.  Brit.  Mas.  gathered  by  Messrs.  Britten 
and  Nicholson  in  June  1882  in  Co.  Waterford,  and  named  by  H.  Gr. 
Keichenbach  as  O.  latifolia  var.  hrevifolia,  and  that  he  obtained 
other  plants  in  W.  Mayo  and  Caithness,  which  he  refeiTed  to  this 
same  variety,  and  noted  at  the  time  as  having  the  leaves  faintly 
ring-spotted.  He  adds  "  I  do  not  think  that  these  three  gatherings 
come  under  0.  jyrceteriiiissa  ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  hybrids,  for 
which  I  have  kept  a  good  look  out."  He  also  mentions  that  a  plant 
with  spotted  leaves  sent  to  him  fi-om  Winchester  agrees  very  well 
indeed  with  Schulze's  figure  of  O.  latifolia  L.  (plate  21).  I  was 
present  at  the  gathering  of  this  specimen,  which  was  our  ordinary 
ring-spotted  plant. 

I  sent  a  water-colour  drawing  of  O.  prcetermissa  to  Dr.  Keller, 
of  Aarau,  who  has  a  very  wide  experience  of  European  Orchids.  He 
did  not  say,  as  one  might  have  expected,  "This  is  O.  latifolia  L.," 
Avhich  he  assm-edly  would  have  done  had  he  considered  it  to  be  that 
species,  but  suggested  that  it  might  be  O.  Traunsteineri  A.  II.  lius- 
sowii  Asch.  &  Graebn.  Syn.  iii.  730  (1907)  ;  their  description, 
howover,  does  not  seem  to  fit  prcetermissa  very  well.  For  the  above 
reasons  it  would  seem  that  while  0.  prcetermissa  is  no  doubt  the 
O.  latifolia  of  most  English  authors,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it 
is  O.  latifolia  L.  as  understood  on  the  Continent. 

m2 
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TiiE  Akgument  as  to  Spots  on  the  Leates. 

Most,  if  not  all,  European  orchids  with  spotted  leaves  are  some- 
times found  without  spots.  Even  O.  macidata,  which  is  perhaps 
more  persistently  spotted  than  any  other  European  orchid,  occurs 
occasionally  with  unspotted  leaves.  Spots  on  the  leaves  are  not 
therefore  of  speciHc  value,  and  nothing  seems  to  he  known  of  their 
cause  or  object.  Our  native  mascala  is  sometimes  spotted,  sometimes 
not.  In  1918,  I  saw  sjjecimens  with  spotted  leaves  growing  in  the 
midst  of  a  colony  of  unspotted  plants.  As  both  kinds  flourished 
within  the  same  square  yard  of  ground,  it  was  evident  that  soil  and 
surroundings  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  spotting.  Mr.  H.  McKechnie 
suggested  in  the  Report  of  the  Winchester  College  Nat.  Hist.  Soc, 
(reprinted  in  Rep.  B.  E.  C.  (1917,  p.  187)  that  ring-spotted  latifolia 
Was  originally  a  hybrid  between  macutata  and  jxrcetermissa,  and 
Mr.  Druce  (/.  c.  p.  1G7)  regards  it  as  proved  that  a  plant  with  clear 
green  leaves  crossed  with  one  with  spots  of  solid  colour  will  produce 
ringed  spots  in  the  offspring.  This  theory  is  so  plausible  that  it 
is  apt  to  be  too  readily  accepted.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
circumfei'ence  of  the  spot  should  retain  its  depth  of  colour,  and  the 
centre  revert  to  the  original  green  of  the  leaf?  Fewer  or  fainter 
spots  of  solid  colour  would  appear  to  be  more  truly  intermediate. 
Let  us  see  what  happens  in  the  case  of  other  orchids.  On  June  27th, 
1910,  I  found  Oi/))Uiadenin  couopsea  x  O.  macidata  near  Winchester, 
the  leaves  were  not  spotted ;  another  specimen  found  June  28th, 
1917,  near  Guildford,  had  spotted  leaves,  but  the  spots  were  solid.  I 
also  found  Coelo(jlossum  viride  x  C.  maculata  near  Winchester,  the 
leaves  were  spotted,  the  spots  not  ringed.  Plate  15  {I.  c),  said  to 
be  a  form  of  the  same  hybrid,  has  unspotted  leaves.  0.  incarnata  is 
unspotted,  and  so  closely  related  to  O.  2^^'<^f(^^^>iissa  that  nearly 
all  British  botanists  down  to  Hooker  (and  Mr.  Di'uce  himself 
in  the  14th  ed.  of  Hay  ward's  Botanisfs  Pocket-hook  (1914)), 
considered  it  only  a  variety  of  O.  latifolia.  We  might  therefor*^ 
expect  that  in  its  hybrids  it  would  behave  similarly  io  prcetermissa. 
O.  incarnata  x  macidata,  however,  does  not  present  ringed  spots ; 
according  to  Asch.  &  Graebner,  and  also  to  Schulze,  it  is  either  quit^ 
unspotted  or  weakly  spotted  with  faint  spots.  A  specimen  found  at 
Winchester  in  1917  had  all  the  leaves  unspotted  (plate  17,  I.  c). 

All  this  evidence  goes  to  show  that  when  spotted  macidata  is 
crossed  with  an  unspotted  species,  whether  the  latter  be  O.  conopsra, 
Coelof/lossiim  viride,  or  O.  incarnata,  the  offspring  is  not  ring-s])otted  ; 
in  all  these  cases  the  spots  either  disappear  altogether  or  become 
fewer  and  smaller,  diminishing  in  intensity  as  a  whole,  not  in  the 
centre  only.  Lastly,  1  have  found  several  hybrids  between  O.  prceter- 
missa  itself  and  O.  maculata.  One  from  Godalming  had  the  leaves 
rather  plentifully  spotted;  one  fi'om  Winchester  (I.e.  plate  13)  had 
spotted  leaves  ;  one  from'  the  Hog's  Back  had  the  lowest  leaf 
unspotted,  the  u])per  ones  very  clearly  spotted  with  small  irregulaf 
spots.     None  of  these  had  ring-spotted  leaves. 

On  the  other  liand,  a  hybrid  between  Cwloqloxaiim  viride  and 
O.  latifolia   (ring-spotted j,  found  at  Winchester  in  June  1917,  had 
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ringed  spots.  Dr.  Keller,  to  whom ,  I  sent  a  water-colour  drawing  of 
this  plant,  was  extremely  interested  in  it,  as  it  had  never  been  fovuid 
on  the  Continent,  and  at  once  confirmed  the  identiiication  ot"  O.  lati- 
fulia  as  one  of  the  parents.  It  is  quite  evident  that  by  latifolia  he 
did  not  mean  preBtermissa — first,  because  two  plain-leaved  parents 
could  not  endow  their  offspring  with  ringed  spots,  and,  secondly, 
because  a  drawing  of  prcetermissa  was  also  sent  to  him,  but  he  did 
not  suggest  that  as  one  of  the  parents.  The  hypothesis  that  a 
plain-leaved  crossed  with  a  spotted-leaved  plant  will  give  rise  to 
a  ring-spotted  hybrid  may  possibly  eventually  prove  correct,  but  at 
present  it  appears  to  rest  purely  on  conjecture.  I  have  been  so  far 
unable  to  trace  a  single  instance  in  which  a  known  hybrid  between 
parents  of  these  classes  has  presented  ringed  spots,  and  of  all  hybrids 
between  unspotted  ^r^^erw^/ss^  and  spotted  maculata  which  I  have 
come  across  not  one  was  ring-spotted. 

There  are  thus  two  hypotheses  to  be  investigated,  i.  e., 

(1)  That  there  are  only  two  British  marsh  orchids,  O.  incarnata 
;inc1  O.  prcetfrmism ;  all  other  forms  are  hybrids  between  one  or 
other  of  these  and  O.  maculata.  Mr.  Druce  and  Mr.  Kolfe  both 
appear  to  favour  this  view. 

(2)  That  there  are  three,  O.  incarnata,  O.  prcetermissa,  and  ring- 
spotted  O.  latifolia.  There  are  therefore  six  possible  hybrids,  viz^. 
(1)    incarnata  X  maculata,     (2)  jircete^missax  maculata,     (3)    lati- 

foliax  maculata,  (4)  incarnata  x  latifolia,  (5)  incarnata  x prceter- 
missa, (0)  latifolia  X  prcetermissa.  If  O.  e ricetorufn 'Jjinton  bo 
regarded  as  a  species,  the  number  is  increased  to  nine. 

It  would  seem  that  the  bewildering  variety  of  intermediate  forms 
found  growing  wild  is  more  likely  to  result  from,  the  combinations 
of  a  number  of  diffei'ent  factors,  than  from  the  crossing  of  only  two 
species  (when  incarnata  is  absent)  or  at  the  most  three. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  following  points  should  be  investigated, 
in  addition  to  the  two  named  above : —  , 

(8)  Are  there  any  localities  in  which  ring-spotted  latifolia  grows, 
from  which  prceter/iiissa  or  maculata,  or  both,  are  absent? 

(4)  Do  prcetermissa  &\\di.  maculata  grow  together  in  any  placp 
where  the  ring-spotted  plant  is  absent  ? 

(5)  If  so,  are  hybrids  present  without  ringed  spots,  and  are  they 
numerous  ? 

(G)  Is  there  any  locality  in  which  ring-spotted  plants  and  un- 
spotted prcFtertnissa  grow  together,  but  where  there  is  no  maculata 
in  the  neighbourhood  P 

(7)  If  so,  are  the  ring-spotted  plants  identical  in  every  other  way 
with  those  witliout  spots  on  the  leaves  P 

If  anv  or  all  of  these  questions  can  be  definitely  answered,  it 
would  probably  throw  much  needed  light  on  a  difficult  problem. 

The  most  satisfactory  thing  would  be  for  some  of  our  younger 
botanists  to  grow  unspotted  prcetermissa  and  maculata,  fertilize 
the  ilowers  of  the  former  with  jjoUinia  from  the  latter  (or  vice 
versa),  and  raise  plants  from  tlie  resultant  seeds.  It  could  then 
be  definitely  ascertained  whether  such  hybrids  ever  have  ring-spotted 
leaves.     The  experiment  would  take  a  few  years  to  carry  out.  but  it 
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would  solve  a  ]:)vol)lem  which  has  so  far  baflfled  all  attempts  at  solu- 
tion, and  also  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  range  of  variation  in  the 
oifspring  of  such  crosses.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  seeds 
must  be  sown  in  pots  containing  the  soil  in  which  the  parents 
originally  grew,  as  thej  will  not  germinate  unless  the  microscopic 
fungus  (rhizocfonia)  which  infects  the  roots  of  orchids  is  present 
(see  Prof.  F.  E.  Weiss's  paper  on  Seeds  and  Seedlings  of  Orchids 
in  Proc.  Manchester  Microsc.  Soc.  1917).  The  simplest  way  is 
to  grow  p7'csfermissa  and  maculafa  in  pots,  taking  up  with  them  the 
ball  of  earth  in  which  they  grow,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  on  the  surface 
of  the  pots.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  readers  the  results  of 
their  investigations,  addressed  to  me  c/o  Messrs.  Cox  &  Co.,  16  Charing 
Cross,  London,  S.W.  1.  No  specimens,  however,  should  be  sent  till 
my  actual  address  at  the  time  has  been  ascertained  by  a  postcard  to 
me  at  the  above  address. 


NOTES  ON  BRAITHWAITE'S  SPHAGNACE.E  EXSICCATTE. 

Br  J.  A.  Wheldon. 

Dr.  Braithwatte  published  his  great  work  on  The  Spliagnacrce 
or  Pent  Mosses  of  Europe  and  America  in  18S0  :  his  Sphaf/nacece 
BritanniceB  Exsiccatce  appears  to  have  been  issued  whilst  preparing 
this  work.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  Beeslej"  of  Preston,  I 
have  been  allowed  to  examine  a  copy  of  the  latter  which  belonged  to 
the  late  M.  B.  Slater  of  Malton.  This,  on  the  dedicatory  page,  is 
dated  in  the  Doctor's  handwriting  April  1877,  just  a  month  prior  to 
the  issue  of  the  circular  announcing  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
the  Sphaffnacece.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  whereabouts  of  the 
other  copies,  nor  do  I  know  whether  the  specimens  in  them  are  from 
identical  gatherings  ;  but  I  suspect  this  is  not  always  so,  as  in  a  few 
instances  I  find  my  determinations  do  not  accord  Avith  other  published 
ones.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  specimens  appears  to  have  been 
collected  by  Bi'aithwaite  himself,  the  prlnci])al  contributors  being 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Barnes,  S.  Anderson,  W.  Curnow,  G.  Stabler,  J.  Sim, 
and  J.  E.  Bagnall.  Some  of  the  examples  are  too  scant}',  and,  being 
gummed  down,  could  not  be  examined  Avith  the  completeness  that  is 
so  desirable  with  these  dllHcult  subjects.  In  some  cases,  however, 
loose  material  in  envelopes  accompanied  the  mounted  plants. 

It  was  interesting  to  find  in  the  collection  a  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Bellerby's  record  of  Spliognnm  havaricum  Warnst.  His  plant 
was  named  by  Warnstorf,  but  the  specimen  was  not  returned,  and 
therefore  no  example  was  existent  in  our  collections.  The  plant  of 
Anderson,  which  I  refer  to  this  species,  was  collected  in  the  same 
locality  as  Mr.  licUerby's,  viz.  Goathlands,  Yorkshire.  Some  of  the 
pages  of  the  volume  are  blank,  having  been  reserved  for  varieties 
which  were  ajiparently  unobtainable.  These,  and  a  few  foreign 
species,  or  others  which  do  not  call  for  comment,  account  for  the 
missing  numbers  in  the  following  list,  in  which  the  specimens  have 
been  named  in  accordance  with  my  Synopsis  of  the  European 
Sphagna  published  by  the  Moss  Exchange  Club. 


I 
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1.  Sphagnum  Aiistini  SuU,  forma  cristulis  parietalibus  cellu- 
laruiu  chlorophyllii:'.  iinperfeete  evolutis.  Lvthe  Moss,  Westmorland, 
J.  AT.  Sanies.  On  many  leaves  no  tibrils  can  be  traced  on  the  cell 
Avails  ;  others  have  traces  of  them  in  the  basal  cells  onlv.  This  is 
S.  iiubricatum  Russ.  var.  sublceve  Warnst.  f.  densissimum  Warnst., 
not  hitherto  recorded  as  British. 

2.  *S'.  Austini  Sull,  var.  imhricatum.  (a)  Lewis,  J.  Smith  ;  (J) 
Westmorland,  Barnes;  are  both  S.  imhricatum  Russ.  var.  cristatum 
AVarnst.  f.  conr/estum  Warnst. 

8.  S.  papillosum  Lindb.  («)  Witherslack  Moss,  Westmorland, 
J.  M.  Barnes,  is  the  var.  normale  Warnst.  f.  squarrosulum  Ingh.  & 
Wheld.  subf.  ueglectum  Ingh.  &  Wheld.  {h)  Finland,  >S'.  0.  Lind- 
herg,  is  var.  normale  Warnst.  f.  majus  Grav.  subf.  suhfuscum  Wheld. 

■4.  *S'.  papillosum  Lindb.  («)  Westmorland,  Barnes,  is  var. 
sublceve  Limpr.  f .  hreviramosum  Warnst.  subf.  heterocladum  Warnst. ; 
{b)  Penzance,  W.  Oarnow;  and  (c)  Ross,  Scotland,  Braithwaite, 
are  both  var.  normale  Warnst.  f.  brachycladiim  Warnst.  subf.^rtuo- 
fuscum  Wheld. 

5.  S.  papillosum  hindh.  v&r.  confertum.  (a)  Penzance,  Cornwall, 
Curnoiv,  is  var.  normale  Warnst.  f .  confertum  Warnst.  subf.  fusco- 
luteum  Wheld.  (i)  forma  virens  Braithw.,  Sutton  Park,  Warwick- 
shire, J.  Bagnall,  is  var.  normale  Warnst.  f.  sq^uarrosulum  Ingh.  & 
Wheld.  subf.  neglectum  Ingh.  &  Wheld. 

0.  There  is  no  specimen  on  this  page,  which  was  apparently 
reserved  for  S.  papillosum  var.  stenophyllum  Lindb. 

7.  S.  cymbifolium  Ehrh.,  Saltersgate  Beck,  Yorks,  S.  Anderson, 
is  var.  pallescens  Warnst. 

8.  *S'.  cymbifolium  Ehrh.  (r?)  Goathland,  Yorks,  Anderson,  is 
var.  pallescens  Warnst.  f.  laxum  Warnst.  (/*)  Stavele}',  Westmorland, 
G.  Stabler,  is  S.  papillosum  var.  normale  Warnst.  f.  brachycladum 
Warnst.  subf.  pallescens  Wheld.  (e)  Penzance,  Curnow,  is  *S'.  cymbi- 
folium Ehrh.  var.  pallescens  Warnst.  f.  confertum  Wheld. 

9.  S.  cymbifolium  Ehrh.  var.  squarrosulum,  Sutton  Park,  War- 
wickshire, Bagnall,  is  var.  glaucescens  Warnst.  f.  squarrosnlum  Pers. 
subf.  immersum  Warnst. 

10.  S.  cymbifolium  Ehrh.  var.  congestum,  (a)  Staveley,  West- 
morland, Stabler,  is  S.  papillosum  Lindb.  var.  normale  W.  f.  brachy- 
cladum Warnst.  subf.  pallescens  Wheld.  {b)  var.  pmpurascens, 
Witherslack,  Westmorland,  Barnes,  is  S.  medium  Limpr.  var.  violascens 
Warnst. 

13.  S.  laricinum  Spruce.  («)  Vale  Royal,  Cheshire,  J.  White- 
head, is  8.  contortum  Schultz  var.  gracile  Warnst.  subf.  virescens 
Warnst.  {b)  Barbon  Fell,  Westmorland,  Barnes,  belongs  to  the 
same  variety,  subf.  sordidum  Warnst. 

14.  S.  lacinium  Spruce  var.  platyphyllum,  Aber,  Carnarvonshire, 
Holmes  ^  George,  is  S.  platyphyllum  var.  teretiusculumi.  contortum 
Warnst. 

15.  *S'.  subsecundum  Nees.  (r/)  Stockton  Forest,  Yorkshire, 
Stabler;  (b)  Nr.  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Curnow;  are  both  S.  inun- 
datum  Warnst.  var.  ovalifolium  Warnst  f.  subfalcatum  Warnst. 

IG.  S.    subsecundum.       (a)    Staveley,    Westmorland,   Stabler,  is 
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referred  b}^  Mr.  Horrell  {European  8pliagnacecE,  p.  G7)  to  8.  rii- 
fescens.  If  this  be  so  it  would  come  under  var.  prtrvulinn  Warnst., 
but  the  specimen  is  gummed  down  and  cannot  be  examined. 
{b)  Chyandal  Moor,  Cornwall,  Curnoiv,  is  S.  riifescens  Warnst.  vai\ 
'Onagnifoliiim  Warnst.  f.  mjidulum  Warnst.  subf.  densiramosum 
Warnst. 

17.  S.  suhsecvndnm  var.  coniorium.  (a)  Goathland,  Yorlcs, 
Anderson;  I  think  after  a  very  partial  examination  that  this  is  a 
form  of  8.  havaricum  Warnst.  Ya,Y.mesophi/lliim  Warnst.  (h)  forma 
■rvfescens.     Sleights  Moor,  Yorks,  Anderson.     Only  two  stems,  both 

gummed  down,  of  this  interesting  looking  specimen. 

18.  >S'.  subsecundum  var.  obesum.  (a)  Cornwall,  Cttrnow,  is 
■S.  turgiduhim  Warnst.  var.  insignitum  Warnst.  {b)  Sleights  Moor, 
•Yorks,  Anderson,  is  S.  rufescens  Nees  var.  magnifolium  Warnst. 
f.  rujidulum  Warnst. 

>  19.  *S'.  subsecundum  var.  aiirictdahim.  (a)  Sutton  Park,  War- 
wickshire, Hag  nail,  is  S.  rufescens  Nees  f.  virescens  Warnst.  {b) 
Delamere,    Cheshire,    Whitehead,  h   S.  rnjescens  ^ees  \&v.  parvt/lum 

•Warnst.  f.  yrc?c//e  Warnst.  (c)  Stavele}',  Westmorland,  Barnes,  is 
8.  auriculatum  Schimp  var.  laxifoUum  Warnst. 

20.  ^.  subsecundum  var.  auriculatum  f .  immersum.  (a)  AVithers- 
laok  Moss,  Westmorland,  Barnes,  appeal's  to  be  an  undescribed  form 
of  S.  auriculatum  Schimp,  Var.  laxifolium  Warnst.  f.  immersum 
(Braithw.)  Wheld.  Very  lax,  elongate,  green,  and  floating,  about 
20  cm.  long,   with   small,  indistinct  capitulum.     Br.   distant,  u])per 

•shorter  (5-6  mm.),  their  leaves  spreading,  lower  up  to  10  mm.  long, 
with  moi-e  imbricate  leaves.  St.  1.  large  (1'5  x  "T-'S),  fibrose  above, 
rarely  to  base,  externally  with  many  ringed  pores,  internall}^  Avith  few 
pores,  chiefly  in  cell  angles,  cells  often  septate,  (i)  Lindon  Common, 
Cheshire,  Whitehead,  is  S.  crassicladum  Warnst.  var.  intermedium 
Warnst.  f.  ovahfolium  Warnst. 

21.  S.  molle  SuU.  var.  Mulleri,  Groathlanddale,  Yorks,  Ander- 
son, is  the  average  British  S.  molle  Sull.  var.  molluscoides  Warnst.  f. 

■  heterophiillum  Warnst.  ;  it  does  not  come  under  any  of  the  subforms 
which  Warnstorf  describes  and  may  be  distinguished  as  follows : — 
subf.  typicum  Wheld.  Branches  cumulate,  less  dense  than  in 
subf.  tenerum  (Br.)  Warnst.  in  larger  and  taller  tufts,  leaves  erect, 
less  closely  imbricate. 

21*.  8.  molle  Sull.  var.  arctwn.  (a)  Witherslack  Moss,  West- 
morland, Barnes.  (6)  Connemara,  Galway,  D.  Moore.  These  are 
gummed  down  and  the  material  is  too  scanty  for  removal  and  exami- 
nation, but  neither  is  8.  molle  :  probably  forms  of  8.  rubellum 
or  8.  acutifolium.  (c)  Dalfroo  Bog,  Kincardine,  J.  8i7n,  is  8.  molle 
Sull.  var.  molluscoides  Warnst.  f.  heterophi/llnm  Warnst.  subf. 
tenerum  Warnst.  It  is  distinguished  from  subf.  fi/picum  Wheld.  by 
its  much  denser  usualh'  anoclade  branches,  smaller  tut'ts,  and  its 
smaller  and  more  closel}'  imbricate  leaves. 

23.  8.  rigidum  (Nees),  Petworth,  Sussex,  O.  Dairies,  is  8.  com- 
pactum  DC.  var.  subsqnarrosum  W.  f.  den  sum  Warnst. 

24.  S.  rigidum  y&Y.  sqnarrosnm,  Langdale,  Westmorland,  Barnes, 
is  a  paler  form  of  the  ])receding. 
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25.  <S',  riguhim  (Nees)  var.  compacfum,  Strachan,  Kincardine, 
Sim.,  is  S.  covipnctum  DC.  v.  imhricatum  Warnst.  f .  obscurum  Warnst. 

20.  8.  sqiutrrosum  Pers.  («)  Witherslack  Moss,  Westmorland, 
Barnes,  is  var.  siihsquarrosum  Russ.  f.  gracile  liuss.  (i)  Loch 
Garve,  Koss,  Braithwaite,  is  var.  spectahils  Russ.  f.  pcttnhim  Warnst. 
(c)  Nr.. Penzance,  Ct/rnoic, is  var.  spectahile  Russ.  f.  eJegans  Warnst. 

27.  S.  squarrosuvi  var.  sq-uarrosulum.  Scotstown  Moor,  Aber- 
deen, Sim.  Probably  S.  feres  var.  snhferes,  but  I  was  unable  to 
examine  it,  the  specimen  being  scanty  and  gummed  down. 

28.  S.squarrosum  var.  subferes,  Skeggles,  Westmorland,  Barnes, 
is  S.  teres  Angstr.  var.  subferes  Lindb. 

29.  S.  squarrosum  var.  feres,  Kincardine,  Sim,  is  S.  teres 
Angstr.  var.  imbricafum  Warnst.  f.  elegans  Warnst. 

30.  S.  squarrosum  var.  feres.  (a)  Broadgate  Bog  and  (b) 
Skeggles,  Westmorland,  Stable?',  are  S.  teres  Lindb.  var.  imbricafum 
Warnst.  f .  gracile  Warnst. 

81.  S.  acutifolium  Ehrh.  Goathland,  Yorks,  Anderson,  is  ^S*.  ^)^<- 
mulosum  Roll.  var.  ochraceum  Warnst.  f.  immersum  Warnst. 

32.  S.  acutifolium  var.  deflexum.  (a)  Kincardine,  Sim,  is  S. 
phnnvlosum  Roll.  var.  ochraceum  Warnst.  f.  congestum  Warnst., 
as  also  is  (b)  forma  densins,  Dalfroo  Bog,  Sim.  (c)  Lewis,  Hebrides, 
Braithwaite,  is  S.  plumulosum  Roll.  var.  lilacinum  Spruce  £.  com- 
pacfum Warnst. 

33.  <S'.  acutifolium  \nv.  pnrpvrevm  and  (i)  forma  laxum  Goath- 
land, Yorks,  Anderson,  are  both  S.  plumulosum  Roll.  var.  ccBrulescens 
Schlieph. 

3-i.  S.  acutifolium  var.  rnbelhim,  form  ambignvm,  Strachan, 
Kincardine,  Sim,  is  S.  acutifolium  Ehrh.  y-AV.  f  avornbell urn  Warnst. 

36.  S.  acutifolium  var.  rubellum.  {a)  Nr.  Penzance,  Cornwall, 
Curnow;  and  (^)  Foulshaw  Moss,  Westmorland,  Stabler;  are  both 
S.  rubellum  var.  violascens  Warnst. 

35.  S.  acutifolium  var.  elegans,  Nr.  Garve,  Ross,  1876,  Braith- 
waite, is  »S^.  acutifolium  Ehrh.  var.  rnbrum  Brid. 

37.  S.  acutifolium  var.  temie.  (a)  Skeggles,  Westmorland, 
Barnes,  is  S.  rubellum  Wils.  var.  viride  Warnst.  (J))  Glenfarno 
Leitrim,  D.  Moore,  is  S.  quinquefarium  Warnst.  var.  roseum 
Warnst. 

39.  S.  acutifolium  xAY.fuscum.  Witherslack  Moss,  Westmorland, 
Barnes,  is  S.fuscum  v.  Klinggr.  var.  medium  Russ.  f.  drepanocladum 
Warnst. 

40.  *S'.  acutifolivm  var.  hiridum  is  not  represented. 

41.  S.  acutifolium  var.  patuhrm.  (a)  Barton  Fell,  Westmor- 
land, 5rifrrt^s,  is  S.  plumulosum  Roll.  .var.  viride  Warnst.  f.  laxum 
Warnst.  (/^)  Tremethick  IVIoor,  Cornwall,  Curnow,  is  S. plumulosum 
Roll.  var.  pallens  Warnst.  f.  substriclum  Warnst. 

42.  S.  strictum  Lindb.  {a)  Skeggles,  Westmorland,  Barnes,  is 
S.  Girqensohnii  Riiss.,  probably  var.  microcephalum  Warnst.  (i) 
Saltersgate    Beck,    Yorks,    Anderson,  is  S.    Bussowii   Warnst.    var. 

favescens  Russ. 

44.  S.  Jimbriatn?n  var.  robustum  Braithw.  Prior  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Warnstorf's  Sphagnologia  Universalis,  we  had  referred  many 
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.specimens  of  var.  valiclius  Cardot  to  Braithwaite's  variety.  The 
records  for  vice-counties  60  and  61  (and  probably  that  for  48)  refer 
to  var.  validius  Card,  and  should  be  so  amended.  Mr.  Horrell  in 
The  European  Spliagnaceee  quotes  No.  44<  of  the  Exsiccata  under 
both  S.JiinJtriattiin  and  S.  squarrosuni.  There  are  two  specimens. from 
the  same  locality  (Eskdale,  Yorkshire,  Anderson)  in  Mr.  Slater's 
copy;  I  refer  both  to  S.  Jimhriatum.  In  this  copy  there  are  also 
several  loose  packets  collected  by  Anderson  in  the  same  vicinity  at 
different  times.  Some  of  these  belong  to  ^S*.  Jimhriatum  var.  iaxi- 
foliiim  Warnst.,  others — labelled  by  Anderson  S.  Jimhriatum  var. 
squarrosidum  Anderson,  Eskdaleside  Moor,  2  Oct.,  1875,  and  S.  Jim- 
hriatum var.  rohustior  Anderson  ?,  18  June,  1875— belong  to  S. 
Jimhriatum  var.  rohustum  Br.  On  the  latter  packet  Anderson  has 
written  "  To  say  the  least  of  this,  it  is  a  good  variety;  I  have  never 
collected  Jimhriatum  like  it  in  any  other  locality."  With  it  is  a 
letter  from  Anderson  to  Slater,  written  from  Whitby,  June  1875, 
from  which  I  extract  the  following :  "  I  send  herewith  the  plant 
alluded  to  in  my  list — I  have  sent  it  to  BraitliAvaite  and  he  says,  '  I 
shall  send  this  to  Lindberg  when  I  write  again.'  You  will  see  that 
it  is  coming  into  fruit,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  month  I  shall  be 
able  to  send  3'ou  plenty  of  it  in  that  state.  I  collected  it  last  3'ear 
in  the  same  locality,  na}^  from  the  same  identical  9  feet  tuft,  but  not 
then  in  fruit.  Notice  the  ascending  branches  at  the  apex  of  the 
plant,  and  the  naiTosv  border  on  the  stem  leaves — altogether  diiferent 
to  the  ordinary  form  of  8.  Jimhriatum.  I  sent  it  to  Braithwaite  as 
under  '  No.  1.  S.  Jimhriatum  Yur.  rohustior?  Anderson  (a  sad  piece  of 
presvimptlon  this).'  Look  at  it  well  tomorrow  and  write  me  fully  on 
it  by  that  day's  post."  There  is  no  doubt  Anderson  first  detected 
and  even  named  this  variety,  but  did  not  describe  or  jiublish  it. 
Warnstorf's  description  is  excellent,  but  does  not  cover  all  the  forms, 
which  are  as  follows  : — 

(rt)  forma  laa-um  Wheldon.  Pale  yellowish-green  deep  tufts 
15-25  cm.  high.  Fascicles  distant.  Branches  elongate,  spreading, 
longly  and  gradually  acuminate,  2-3  cm.  long.  St.  1.  broadly  spatu- 
late,  1'14-1'3  long,  and  usuall}^  nearly  and  sometimes  quite  as  Avide. 
L.  lax,  broadly  ovate-lanceolate  2x  1"14,  erect  arcuate  with  spreading 
points,  sometimes  distinctly  squarrose.  Braithw.  Exsicc.  No.  44. 
Uight-hand  s])eclmen.  Eskdale,  Yorks,  S.  Anderson.  This  plant 
rivals  S.  squarrosum  in  stature ;  someone,  probably  Slater,  has 
crossed  out  the  title  S.  Ji mhriatum,  and  written  in  8.  squarrosum  var. 
laxum  Braithw.  I  have,  however,  examined  the  chlorophyll  cells  in 
section  and  they  are  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  leaf. 

(i)  forma  pycnocladum  Wheldon.  Sliorter  (10-15  cm.).  Fas- 
cicles denser.  Branches  much  stouter,  more  densely  leaved,  shorter 
(l|-2  cm.),  suddenly  acute,  the  upper  ones  erect-jiatent.  The  lowest 
branches  are  more  laxly  leaved.  Leaves  of  upper  branches  imbricate, 
of  the  lower  erect  patent  to  subsquarrose.  Braithw.  Exsicc.  No.  44. 
Left-hand  specimen.     Eskdale,  Yorks,  Oct.  1875,  Andrrson. 

(c)  forma  compactum  Wheldon.  Grey-green,  short  (5-8  cm.). 
Branches  cumulate,  arcuate-spreading  to  detlexed  (lg-2  cm.,  occa- 
sionally longer).     Leaves  densely  imbricate  or  with  the  points  only 
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spreading,  squavrose  in  the  large  capitnlum  (2-2-3  xO'S-l  mm.). 
Stem  leaves  very  variable  in  shape,  sometimes  nearly  as  broad  as  long, 
but  with  longer  and  less  spathulate  ones  intermixed  (1"3-1'-1  X  0"6- 
1-3).  Howie  Green  Wood,  Herefordshire,  May  1918,  Miss  E.  Armi- 
tage.  Very  different  in  habit  from  the  other  two  forms,  but  agreeing 
better  with  it  than  with  var.  vnUdias  Card,  in  details.  Some  of  the 
stem  leaves  recall  those  of  S.  teres,  but  the  chlor.  cells  are  emergent 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf.  In  some  respects,  also,  it  connects 
S.Jiinhr/afiim  very  closely  with  S.  Girgensohnii.  I  have  not  seen 
the  Cornish  specimens  of  this  variety  collected  by  Curnow. 

47.  S.  intermedium 'H.o^ux.  (a)  Staveley,  Westmorland,  _B«r?ies, 
is  S.  (imhh/phyUum  Russ.  var.  mesophyllum  Warnst.  f.  molle  Ituss, 
{h)  Ben  Wyvis,  Ross,  Braithwaite,  is  S.Jimhriatiou  Wils.  var.  inter-* 
medium  Russ..f.  densum  Wheld.  (c)  forma ,/b/.  canlinihus  apicibus 
fimhriatis,  Keggles,  Westmorland,  Barnes,  is  S.  amblyphyllum  Russ. 
var.  mesophyllum  Warnst.  f.  syJvaticum  Russ. 

48.  S.  intermedium  \ay.  p)ulchrum.  (a)  Staveley,  Westmorland, 
Stabler;  and  (b)  Carrington  Moss,  Cheshire,  July  1863,  O.E.Bunt; 
are  both  S.  pulchrnm  Warnst. 

49.  S.  intermedium  xar.  ri2}ariu}n.  Oakmere,  Cheshire,  W.  Wil- 
son and  G.  E.  Hunt.  This  has  no  connection  with  S.  ripcirivm 
Angstr.,  to  which  it  was  at  one  time  referred,  but  is  S.  riparioides 
Warnst. 

oO.  ^S*.  cuspidatum  Ehrh.  {a)  Witherslack  Moss,  Westmorland, 
Barnes ;   (b)  Lindon  Common,  Cheshire,  Whitehead. 

51.  S.  cuspidatum  var.  falcatum.  Fowlshan  Moss,  Westmorland, 
Stabler.  This,  and  also  both  specimens  under  No.  50,  are  S.  cuspi- 
datum Ehrh.  \.  falcatum  Russ.  subf.  aquaficum  Warnst. 

52.  S.  cuspidatum  var.  plumosum.  Scotstown  Moor,  Aberdeen, 
Sim.,  is  S.  serratum  Aust.  var.  serrulatum  Warnst. 


NOTES  ON  SOMERSET  PLANTS  FOR  1918. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Ix  spite  of  travelling  restrictions  and  other  drawbacks,  a  fan* 
amount  of  work  was  done  last  3^ear.  Dr.  W.  Watson  (  W.)  furnished 
a  verv  long  Hst ;  Dr.  H.  Dovvnes  (D.),  Mrs.  C.  Sandwith,  Miss  Ida 
M.  Roper  (i?.),  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  (T.),  Rev.  H.  L.  Graham 
(6^.),  and  others  have  also  given  valuable  help.  I  spent  a  month 
on  Exmoor,  finding  a  few  things  of  interest ;  brambles  are  numerous, 
some  reaching  an  elevation  of  13(X)  feet  or  more. 

Districts  1  to  4  and  6  are  in  v.c.  5  S.  Somerset :  the  rest  belong  to 
v.e.  0  N.  Somerset. 

Clematis  Vitalba  L.      2.   Kilve.  W. 

lianunculus  trichophyllus  Chaix.  3.  Orchard  Portman,  W. — 
R.  Lenormandi  F.  Schultz.  1.  Simonsbath. — R.  auricomus  L.  2. 
West  Luccombe ;  3.  West  Hatch ;  4.  Clayhanger,  near  Combe  St. 
Nicholas  ;  G.  Whitestaunton,  W. — R.  acris  L.  var.  vulyatus  (.lord.). 
3.  Ruishton ;  Taunton,    W. — R.   parvijlorus  L.      3.  Thurlbear,    W . 
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9.    Clev^don    Court   Wood ;    Tickenham,    T. — R.    m-vensis    L.       5. 
'Kingsdon,  G. 

ILellehoriis  viridis  L.  var.  occidentalis  (Reuter).  8.  Batcombe, 
Miss  F.  Cliiddell. 

Aconitum  Napellus'L.  3.  Buncombe,  near  Kingston  ;  6.  White- 
staunton,  W. 

Berheris  vulgaris  L.    3.  Norton  Fitzwarren ;  probably  planted,  W. 

Papaver  Rhoeas  L.  var.  *strigosum  (Boenn.).  Two  specimens, 
with  the  type,  in  a  field  on  Leyeroft  Farm,  Bathpool,  W. — P. 
Lecoqii  Lamotte  and  P.  Argemone  L.     5.  Kingsdon,  (J.,  sp. 

Con/daUs  claviculafa  DC.  1.  One  lai-ge  patch,  at  900  feet,  above 
Withy  pool. 

Fnmnria  capreolata  L.  {imllidijlora  Jord.).  2.  East  Quantox- 
head,  W. 

F.  Bor(si  Jord.     2.  Road  water  ;  Quantoxhead,  TV. 

Nasturtium  pdlusfre  DC.  3.  Near  Staplegrove ;  Bathpool  ; 
West  Sedgemoor,  W.^N.  ampldbium  Br,  4.  By  the  River  lie, 
below  llminster,  D. 

Arhhis  liirsuta  Scop.     G.   Combe  St.  Nicholas,  TV. 

Cardamine  impatiens  L.     10.  Stony  slope,  Ashara  Woods,  T. 

Braha  muralis  L.  6.  Frequent  on  walk,  Whitestaunton  and 
Wambrook,  W.^  sp. 

Hesprris  matronalis  L.  3.  Stoke  St.  Mary ;  a  garden  escape, 
TV.     4.  Orchards.  &c.,  about  Ilminster,  B.  ■    ■• 

Sisymbrium  Thalianum  Gay.  6.  Whitestaunton,  TV. — \.S.  altis- 
simumh.  (pannonicuni  J Sicq.).  4.  Waste  ground  near  llminster,  7). ; 
named  at  Kew.] 

Brnssica  nigra  Koch.  1.  At  1250  feet,  in  a  root-field  on  Black- 
land  Farm,  Withj'pool. — B.  alba  Boiss.  3.  Fosgrove,  near  Taun- 
ton, TV.  .         ..       ■ 

Coronopus  di'dymtis  Pers.  4.  Cultivated  ground  near  llminster 
Station,  B. — C.  procumbens  Gilib.  2.  Quantoxhead,  TV.  4.  Com- 
mon in  the  llminster  district,  B. 

Bepidiuin  campestre  Br.  3.  Frequent  within  a  5-milc  radius  of 
Taunton  ;  8.  Bruton,  TV.—B.  Smithii  Hook.  1.  Ascends  to  1200 
feet  near  Simonsbath. 

Hutch insia  petrcea  Br.  10.  Sparingly  on  lunestone  rocks  above 
the  Avon,  close  to  Bristol,  T. 

liaphanus  Raphanistrum  L.  1.  One  fine  plant,  at  1250  feet,  on 
Horscn  Farm,  near  Simonsbath. 

Tlula palustrisli.  2.  Elworthy;  6.  Wambrook,  TF. —  V.hirtalj. 
3.  Adcombe,  near  Pitminster,  TV. — *F.  hirtaXodorata.  3.  Stoke 
St.  Mary,  TV. —  V.  agrestis  Jord.  3.  Wiveliscombe,  TV.  ;  West 
Monkton. — *r.  seqetalis  Jord.  4.  Castle  Neroche,  TV —  V.  obtusi- 
folia  Jord.  0.  Buckland  St.  Mary,  TV. — *r.  ruralis  Jord.  2. 
Quantoxhead  and  Crowcombe ;  3.  Staj^lcgi'ove,  TV. 

Pohiijala  scrpyllacca  Weihe.  1.  Common  on  Exmoor !  ;  2. 
Kilve  and  Lilstock  ;  0.    Ik'wley  Down,  TV. 

Saponaria  officinalis  L.  3.  Kingston  ;  4.  Wadoford,  near  Chard  ; 
0.   Combe  St.  Nicholas,  IF. 

Silf'/ir  iintritiiiKt  Witli.      2.   (Quantoxhead,  TV. 
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Lychnis  Githof/o  Scop.     6.  OttorforJ,  W. 

Gerastium  semidecandrum  L.  2.  Kilve,  TV.  4.  Hinton  St. 
George,  D. 

S  fell  aria  aquatica  Scop.  3.  Common  on  West  Sedgemoor ; 
4.   Chard  district,  frequent,  JV. 

Arenaria  leptoclados  Guss.  1.  Walls  at  Simonsbath,  above 
1000  feet. 

Sagina  suhulata.  1.  Withypool,  W.  Near  Simonsbath.  2. 
Halsway  Combe ;  6.  Wambrook,  W. 

Spergula  arvensis  L.  1.  Plentiful  in  turnip-fields,  vip  to  1250  feet, 
about  Exford,  With3'pool,  and  Simonsbath.  Ashway,  near  Tarr  Stepsj 
W.  3.  West  Monkton.  4.  Castle  Neroche ;  6.  Culmhead  and 
Buckland  St.  Mary,  W. — S.  sativa  Boenn.     1.  Simonsbath  ;    Exford. 

Spergularia  maryinata  Kittel.     2.  Lilstock,  W. 

\Tamarix  ancjlica  Webb.  2.  Planted  and  flourishing,  on  the 
coast  near  Lilstock,  W.'] 

Hypericum  AndroscEJinim  L.  2.  Kilve  and  Quantoxhead ;  3. 
Kingston ;  4.  Combe  St.  Nicholas ;  6.  Wambrook,  W.^H.  per- 
foratum \j.\^Y.*angustifolium  DC.  2.  East  Quantoxhead;  3.  King- 
ston; Chilworthy,  W. — H.  humifusum  L.  1.  Near  Cutcombe,  W. 
Simonsbath.  2.  Kilve,  W.  Var.  *  magnum  Bast.  1.  Exford  ; 
Withypool,  W. — II.  elodes  L.  1.  Common  in  bogs  on  Exmoor,  up 
1400  feet.     6.  Bewley  Down,  W. 

Malva  moschata  L.  3.  Cothelstone,  Cotford,  and  Thurlbear; 
4.  Staple  Fitzpaine  and  Knowle  St.  Giles,  W.  The  white-flowered  form 
occurs  at  3.  Thurlbear  and  Orchard  Portman,  W. ;  and  4.  Ilminster,  D. 
— 31.  rotund  if olialj.  2.  East  Quantoxhead  and  Kilve;  3.- Orchard 
Portman,  Kuishton,  Bathpool,  and  Stoke  St.  Gregory;  6.  Combe 
St.  Nicholas  and  Wbitestaunton^  W. — [J/",  pitsilla  Sm.  4.  Waste 
ground  at  Horton,  near  Ilminster,  D.,  sp. ;  so  named  by  me,  and. 
coniirmed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilmott.] 

Linum  bienne  MiWer. (a )igi(st if olium  Huds.).  2.  Cliffs  between 
Lilstock  and  Kilve,  TV. 

[Geranium  pratense  L.  2.  Two  roots,  near  houses,  probably 
planted,  at  St.  Audries,  W.  3,  Broomfield  Church^yard,  Hiss  A.  G. 
Miller.'] — G.py>'e)iaicu7)iJiuYin.i\\.  3.  Kingston,  W.—  G.jnisillum 
L.  3.  Thurlbear,  W.—  G.  rotund  if olium  L.  10.  Babington,  T.— 
G.  columhinum  L.  2.  Frequent  about  Kilve  ;  3.  Thurlbear  and 
•Bishop's  Lydeard  ;  S.  Bruton,  rare,  W. —  G.  lucidum  L.  5.  Kings- 
don,  G.  Still  unrecorded  for  dist.  1. —  G.  Hohertianum  ^.,Jl.  alio. 
1.  Exford. 

Erodiiim  vioscliatum  L'Herit.  9.  Berrow,  W.  Farmyard, 
Tickenham,. T.—i!J.  maritimum  L'Herit.     9.  Tyntesfield  Woods,' T. 

[Oxalis  corniculatali.  A  garden  escape  at  3.  Taunton,  TV.,  and 
4.  Ilminster,  J).] 

lihamnus  FranguJa  L.     Woods  near  Curland,  D. 

Genista  tinctoria  L.     0.  Buekland  St.  Mary,  W. 

TJlex   Gallii  Planch.     1.  Common  on  Exmoor.     2,  3.   Common 

on   the   Quantocks,    W.     Var.    *humilis    Planch.       1.    Plentiful    on 

Winsford  Hill  and  some  other  Exmoor  heights,  up  to  1400  feet !,  W. 

I.  can,   however,,  see  no    good  vuriotaj  characters,    and  believe  this 
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to  be  onl}'  a  state  due  to  situation  and  exposure,  which  passes  gra- 
dually into  the  normal  form. —  JJ.  minor  Roth.  Accidentally  omitted 
from  my  Supplement  to  Fl.  Som.  1.  Withypool ;  Exford,  W.  2. 
Crowcombe  Heathfield.  -1.  Abundant  on  Staple  Common.  6.  Near 
Chard. 

Ononis  repens  L.  var.  Jiorrida  Lange.  2.  Kilve  and  Quantox- 
head,  W. — O.  spinosa  L.     2.  East  Quantoxhead  ;  3.  Thurlbear,  W. 

TrigoneUa  ornitliopodioides  DC.  2.  North  Hill,  Minehead,  and 
on  the  coast  towards  Greenaleigh,  W. 

Melilotus  altissima  Tliuill.  2.  Kilve  and  Lilstock ;  3.  Thurl- 
bear and  Orchard  Portman  ;  4.   Fivehead,  W. 

[Tri/bliitm  pratense  L,  var.  americanum  Harz.  2.  Kilve;  3. 
Not  uncommon  in  cultivation  in  the  Taunton  district,  W.'] — T. 
niedimn  L.  2.  Kilve ;  3.  Corfe  and  Blagdon ;  6.  Culmhead  ;  8. 
Bruton,  W. — T.  squamosum  L.  2.  Portloek  Weir,  W. — T.  arvense 
L.  var.  *perpusillum  DC.  2.  Minehead  WaiTen,  W. — T.  hybridum 
L.  1.  Withvpool ;  2.  Crowcombe  and  East  Quantoxhead  ;  3.  Taun- 
ton ;  4.  Curry  Mallet;  8.  Bruton;  9.  Yatton,  W. — T.  fragifernm'L. 
2.  Cliffs,  Kilve  to  Lilstock ;  3.  Athelney,  Orchard  Portman,  and 
common  on  the  White  Lias  (3  and  4)  from  Hatch  to  Langport ; 
4.  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  W. — T.  duhium  Sibth.  var.  *pijgm(tum 
Soyer-Willemet.  2.  Smith's  Combe,  above  East  Quantoxhead,  W. — ■ 
T.JiUforme  L.     2.  Halsway  Combe,  W. 

AntliyUis  Vulneraria  L.     2.   St.  Audries,  W. 

Lotus  corniculatus  L.  var.  crassifolius  Pers.  2.  About  Kilve, 
W.—L.  tenuis  Waldst.  &  Kit.  3  and  4.  Hock  Hill,  near  Wran- 
tage,  W. 

Astragalus  glycypligUos  L.     10.  Babington,  T. 

Ornithopus  perpusillus  L.  1.  Koadside,  Withypool  Hill,  at 
1000  feet. 

Vicia  liirsuta  Gray  and  Y.  tetrasperma  Moench.  2.  Kilve ; 
8.  Bruton,  W. —  V.  angustifoUa  L.  2.  Oare ;  3.  Norton  Fitz- 
warren,  W. 

Lathyrus  Nissolia  L.  3.  Badger  Street,  TV.  4.  Heme  Hill, 
Hminster,  D. — L.  montanus  Bernh.  1.  Withypool  and  Exton ; 
4.  liickenhall  and  Combe  St.  Nicholas  ;  6.  Whitestaunton  and  Wam- 
brook  ;  8.  Bi'uton,  W. 

Prunus  itisitifia  L.  3.  Taunton  ;  8.  Bruton,  W. — P.  domes- 
tica  L.  6.  Combe  St.  Nicholas ;  8.  Bruton,  TV.' — P.  avium  L.  2. 
Washford ;  3.  Pickeridge,  near  Corfe ;  6.  Whitestaunton  and  Waui- 
brook,  W.—P.  Cerasus  L.     2.  Washford,  W. 

liuhus  Jissus  Lindley.  1.  Exe  Valley,  above  Exford ;  lane  at 
Honcymead  Corner,  near  Simonsbath,  in  good  quantity.  The  dull- 
red  fruit  IS  excellent. — R. plicalus  Wh.  &  N.  1.  Withypool;  locally 
plentiful  by  the  Sherdon  Water,  near  Simonsbath. — It.  caricnsis 
Genev.  1.  Simonsbath ;  Exford.  Confinned  by  W.  M.  liogcrs. — - 
It.  Lindlriunus  Lees.  1.  Exford;  Simonsbath,  c^c. — R.  argentaus 
Wh.  &  N.  L  Exford,  Withypool,  and  Simons]):ith. — It.  rhamni- 
Jolius  Wh.  &  N.  1.  About  Exford  and  Simonsbath.— i?.  ptilcherri- 
mus  Neuman.  1.  Extord,  Withypool,  and  Simonsbath  ;  frequent. 
2.    Abundant   near   Elworthy,  and   3.  Clatsworthy. — It.   rusticanus 
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Mei"c.  1.  Apparently  scarce  on  the  upper  parts  of  Exmoor,  though 
so  abundant  in  the  county,  as  a  whole  ;  one  bush  Avas  seen  as  high 
up  as  1250  feet,  but  this  is  exceptional. — R.  Quesfierii  Lefv.  & 
Muell.  1.  Sherdon  Water." — H.  hi/poleiiciis  lieiv.  &Mue\\.  1.  Wood- 
border,  Simonsbath.  3.  Orchard  Portnian,  TV. — S.jyi/rnmidalis  Kalt. 
1.  Kather  common  about  Exford,  Simonsbath,  and  \^'ithy]Jool. — 
M.  leucostachys  Sm.  1.  Simonsbath.  2.  Halsway  Combe,  W. — R. 
jBwrc/Y  Bell  Salter.  1.  Plentiful  about  Simonsbath  ;  Exford,  Withy- 
pool.  The  fruit  is  unpalatable,  and  often  defective — R.  dasi/- 
phyUus  Rogers.  1.  The  most  abundant  species,  I  believe,  about 
Exford,  Withypool,  and  Simonsbath. 

Geiun  rivale  X  urhanum.     10.  Melcombe  Wood,  Mells,  T. 

Potentilla  erecta  Xjyrocunibens.  6.  Buckland  St.  Mary,  TV. — 
P.  erectaxreptnns.  1.  Exford. — P.  jJ^'ocvmbens  Sihth.  1.  Exford, 
frequent ;  Simonsbath.  Withypool,  W.  3.  Adcombe ;  Will's  Neck, 
W. 

AlcTiemilla  minor  Huds.  1.  Exford ;  Simonsbath.  Dulverton, 
W.     3.  Cothelstone  ;  Kingston,  W. 

Agrimonia  odorata  Miller.  9.  Miss  lloper  teUs  me  that  the 
Walton-by-Clevedon  plant,  formerly  thought  to  be  A.  Eupatoria  var. 
sepium  Breb.,  is  this.  10.  Frequent  on  the  borders  of  Asham  Woods, 
R.  and  T.     Mells,  T. 

Foterium  o^Ucimde  A.  Gray.  1.  Withypool!;  Barle  Valley, 
3  miles  above  Dulverton,  W. 

Rosa  omissa  Desegl.  var.  si(hmoUis  (Ley.).  1.  Exford,  Withy- 
pool, and  Simonsbath;  a  form  with  globose  fruit. ^ — R.  inicraufhaiiin. 
3.  Corfe,  JV. — R.  obtiisifolia  Desv.  var.  tomentdla  (Leman).  3. 
Corfe,  W.,  sp. — R.  canina  L.  var.  verticillaccnitha  (Merat).  3.  Lang- 
ford  Heathheld,  and  in  several  places,  south  of  Taunton,  TV.  Var. 
aspernata  (Desegl.).  4.  Ilminster,  W. — R.  dumctorum  Thuill.  var. 
Deseglisei   (Bor.).     6.   Combe    St.  Nicholas,    W. — R.  syslt/In    Bast. 

3.  Trull,  TV. — R.  arvensis  Huds.  var.  scabra  Baker.     3.   liathpool ; 

4.  Crook  Street,  near  Ilminster;  6.  Wambrook,  W.  ■  Var.  ovata 
Desv.  2.  East  Quantoxhead,  W.  Var.  biserrata  Crepin.  6.  Combe 
St.  Nicholas,  W. 

Pyrus  torminalis  Ehrh.  3.  Cotlake  Hill,  near  Trull,  W.—P. 
Aucuparia  Ehrh.  8.  Cogley  Wood,  Bruton,  W. — P.  MaJus  L. 
{•d.  sylvesfris  li.).  2.  East  Quantoxhead ;  3.  Wrantage  and  Orchard 
Portman  ;  4.  Fivehead,  W.  Var.  mifis  Wallr,  2.  Kilve ;  3.  Felt- 
ham ;  4.  Chard,  W. 

Ribes  rubrtim  L.  10.  Melcombe  Wood,  Mells,  in  quantity,  T. — 
R.  nigrum  L.     6.  Whitestaunton,  W. 

Sedum  purpureum  Tausch.  3.  Pitminster ;  but  probably  an 
escape,  TV. — S.  dasyphyUum  L.     2.  Wall  at  Kilton,  iV. 

Drosera  rotundifolia  L.  1.  Ascends  to  1000  feet  on  Dunkery  ; 
6.  Bewley  Down,  with  D.  longijolia,  W. 

MyriophyUum  spicatum  L.     4.  River  He,  Ilminster,  D. 

Peplis  Portula  L.     10.  Melcombe  Wood,  Mells,  T.     • 

Epilohium  angustifoUum  L.  1.  Withypool  !  ;  Winsford,  W. ; 
Sherdon  Water.  2.  Combe  Sydenham ;  G.  Bishop's  Wood  and 
Buckland    St.    Mary,    W.—E.   ietragonum    Curt.      2.  Kilve,    W.— 
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E.  Lamyi  F.  Sehultz.  3.  Holvvay,  Taunton,  W. — E.  paliistre  L. 
1.   Frequent  on  Exuioor.      Var.  *laimndul(jefoliu)ii  Leeoq  &  Lamotte. 

1.  Wet  bogs,  Knighton  Combe,  Withjq^ool,  very  characteristic ;  I 
also  saw  it  near  Sinionsbath.  Hitherto  only  known  in  Britain  from 
Shetland  and  the  Highlands. — Dr.  Watson  has.  fomid  the  following 
hybrids,  but  kept  no  specimens  : — *E.  hirsutum  x  montanum.  8. 
Elagdon  Hill.  *E.  hirsutumX  pai'vijlorii  m.  2.  Stogumber,  St.  Au- 
dries,  and  EastQnantoxhead.  3.  Norton  Fitzwarren. — E.  montanuvi  x  . 
obsGurum.  2.  Trull. — E.  mont(i)iumXparviJJoriim.  2.  Kilve.  3. 
Langford     Budville     and    Kingston. —  E.     obscurum  X  parvij^orum. 

2.  Kilve  and  Stogumber.  3.  Bathpool.  6.  Wambrook. — E.  ob^ 
scuriimxtetragonum.     2.  East  Quantoxhead.     3.   Corfe. 

Bryonia  dioica  \j.     2.   Kilve;  3.   West  Hatch,  W. 

Sium  erectiim  Huds.     3.   Creech  St.  Michael ; .  9.  Berrow,  TV. 

Fcenicuhi 111  vulffare  IdiWer.     2.  Lilstock  ;  St.  Audi-ies, .  Jf^. 

QSnanthe  plmpinelloides  L.  1.  Barle  Valley,  above  Dulverton  5 
4.  and  6.   Combe  St.  Nicholas ;  9.  Berrow,  W.   . 

Caucalis  nodosa  Scop.  2.  East  Quantoxhead,  W.  5.  Kingsdon, 
G.    Yiiv.  *j)edimculaf a  lionj  (nnder  Torilis).    3.  Bridgwater,  1886,  T. 

Adoxa  Moschatellina  L.     2.   Stogumber  ;   Crowcombe. 

Viburnum  Opulus  L.  1.  Hawkridge  and  Quarme  Valley!;  2. 
Kilton  ;  4.  Bickenhall,  W. 

Riibia  'peregrina  L.  2.  Frequent  about  Kilve  !,  W.  4.  Abun- 
dant at  Broadway,  D. 

Qalliuni  Mollugo  L.  var,  *insubricum  (Gaud.).  2.  Kilve,  TV. — 
G.  palustre  Jj.  va,r.  lanceolatum  Uechtr.  3.  Canal,  Bathpool!,  TV. 
—  G.  nliginosam  L.  1.  Not  uncommon  about  Simonsbath,  Exford, 
and  Withypool,  reaching  1300  feet. —  G.  tricorne  Stokes.  4.  Fields, 
Ilminster,  D. 

Asperula  odorata  L.  4.  Hatch  and  Bickenhall ;  6.  White- 
staunton,  TV. — A.  cynancliica  L.     3.  Galmington,  near  Taunton,  W. 

Sherardia  arvensis  L.  var.  *maritima  Griseb.  2.  Downs,  East 
Quantoxhead,  TV. 

Valeriana  dioica  L.     4.  Bickenhall,  TV. 

Valerianella  dentata  "Poll.  2.  Frequent  in  ploughed  fields  about 
Kilve,  TV. 

Solidayo  Virr/aurea  L.  1.  Exe  Valley ! ;  4.  Barley  Hill ;  (5. 
W^ambrook,  Whitestaunton,  and  Yai-ty  Valley  ;  9.  Brockley  Combe,  TV. 

Erigeron  acre  L.     2.  Minehead  ;  3.   Stoke  St.  Mary,.  TV. 

Gnaplialium  itliginosuni  h.  1.  A])inidant  about  Exford  ;  Simons- 
bath,  etc.  2.  Elworthy  and  East  Quantoxhead  ;  3.  Bish()})'s  Lydeard; 
G.  Buckland  St.  Mary,  TV. —  G.  sylvaticum  L.  2.  Sparingly  nciir 
Jk'llinger  Farm,  Porlock,  2V.  G.  Madden. 

Inula  Heleniuni  L.  8.  One  root,  Westcombe,  near  Batcombe, 
R.,  F".  Sherring. 

Bidens  cernua  L.  3.  Bathpool,  TV. — B.  tripartita  L.  3.  West 
Sedgemoor,  Barthj^ool,  and  Staj)Iegrovc  ;  4.  ChafPeombe,  TV. 

Achillea  Ft ar mica  L.  1.  Exton  ;  3,  Langford  Heathfield ; 
4.  Britty  Common  and  Street  Ash,  TV. 

Anthemix  Cotulali.  3.  Taunton;  8.  Shapwick,  PF. — A.  arvensis 
L.  2,  East  Quantoxhead  ;.  4.  Combe. St.  Nicholas,  IV. — rA.  nobilis  L. 
2.  St.  Audries  ;  3.  Triscombe,  IV. 
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3Iatricaria  inodora  L.  var.  salina  Bab.  2.  Minehead,  JV. — 
31.  Chamomilla  L.  2.  Frequent  about  Kilve  ;  4.  Langport,  W. — 
\^M.  suaveolens^\xc\\erL?i\x.     3.  Taunton;  4  and  6.  Chard,  W.'] 

Tanacetum  vulgare  L.     2.  Minehead,  W. 

Artemisia  maritima  L.     8.  Burnham,  W. 

Petasites  ovatus  Hill.     2.   Cutcombe,  T'F. 

Seneciosylvaticuslj.  2.  Withypool.  Minehead,  TT".  Var.  *aMW- 
culatits  Meyer.     Withypool,  W. 

S.  erucifolius  L.  2.  Frequent  about  Kilve,  W. — >S'.  aqiiaticus  L. 
var.  pennatijidus  Grren.  &  Godr.     1.  Barle  Valley,  below  Tarr  Steps,  W. 

Oarlina  vulgaris  L.  1.  Hill-top  (1100  feet)  near  Staddens, 
between  Exford  and  Winsford.  2.  Elworthy  and  Lilstock ;  3. 
Broonifield  ;  9.  Yatton,  W. 

Arctium  Ijappa  L.  {jnnjus  Bernh.).  3.  Holway ;  Hatch  Beau- 
champ  ;  Burton  Fynsent,  W. 

Carduus  crispus  L.  2.  Elworthy.  3.  Creech  St.  Michael.— 
C.  crispus  X  nutans.     2.  East  Quantoxhead  ;  9.  Berrow  sandhills,  W. 

Cnicus  pratensis  L.  4.  Combe  St.  Nicholas ;  6.  Bewley  Down, 
W. — C.  acaulis  L.  3.  Thurlbear,  W.  Var.  *caulescens  Pers.  Ciifis, 
east  of  Kilve,  JV. 

Picris  hieracioidesJj.  2.  Frequent  near  Kilve  ;  3.  below  Burton 
Pynsent ;  4  and  6.  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  W.  Var.  *^imhellata  Schultz 
(P.  arvalis  Jord.).  3.  Between  Thurlbear  and  Stoke  St.  Mary,  W. 
—P.echioides  h.     3.  Thurlbear;  4.  Staple  Fitzpaine,  W. 

Crejns  taraxacijolia  Thuill.  2.  Stogumber ;  3.  Langford  Bud- 
ville,  Pitminster,  and  Thorn  Falcon ;  4.  Combe  St.  Nicholas ;  G. 
Wambrook,  W.  5.  Kingsdon,  G. —  C.  capillaris  Wallr.  var.  diffusa 
(DC).     9.  Berrow,  W. 

Hieracium  Pilosella  L.  var.  concinnatum  F.  J.  Hanb.  9.  Purn 
Hill,  Bleadon,  W. — H.  mutabile  Ley.  1.  Exford,  and  Quarme 
Valley;  Withypool;  near  Simonsbath  (1200  feet).  Scarce  and  local. 
— //.  sciaphilum  Uechtr.  3.  Buncombe  Wood,  Kingston,  W.,  sp. — 
H.  umhcUatum  L.  1.  Frequent  about  Withypool  and  Exford. 
4.  Britty  Common  ;  Buckland  St.  Mary,  W. 

Leontodon  nudicaule  Banks  &  Sol.  var.  *lasiolcEnum.  9.  With 
type,  on  sand-hills  near  Berrow,  W. 

Taraxacum  erythrospermum  Andrz.  3.  Stoke  Hill;  Adcombe 
W.     Y&Y.  l(Evigatum  (DC).     3.  Stoke  Hill ;  Thurlbear;  Corfe,  W. 

Lactuca  muralis  Gaertn.  1.  Lane,  west  of  Godsend,  near  Exford, 
3.  Buncombe  Wood  ;   Cothelstone  ;   Pitminster,  W: 

l^onchus  arvensis  L.  var.  *angust  if  alius  Meyer.  2.  East  Quan- 
toxhead, W. 

Trarjopogon  pratense  L.  3.  Pitminster ;  Thurlbear,  W. — T. 
mimis  Miller.     2.  Kilve,  W. 

Jasione  montanaJj.    1.  Exford,  &c.;  common.    2.  Stogumber,  W. 

[^Lohelia  Dortmanna  L.     6.  Ponds  at  Culmhead  ;  planted,  W.'\ 
Wahlenhergia   hederacea    Keichb.       1.    In    many    places   about 
Exford  and  Withypool. 

Campanula  rotundifolia  L.     8.  Wrington  Warren,  JV. 

*Statice  Limoniuvi  L.     2.  Lilstock,  IV. 

Primula  veris  X  vulgaris.     3.  Thurlbear  ;   Corfe,  W. 
JoL'EXAL  or  Botany. — Vol.  57.     [June,  1919.]  n 
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Li/simach/a  Ninnmularia  Jj.  9.  Common  on  the  Bleadon  levels  ; 
10.   Longleat  Wood,  W. 

AnagaUis  arvensis  L.  var.  carnea  (Scbrank).  3.  Taunton  School 
garden,  W. — A.  foemina  Miller.  5.  Kingsdon,  G. — A.  tenella 
Murray.     6.  Bewley  Down,  W. 

Erythrcea,  Centaurium  Pers.  2.  Kilve  ;  3.  Thurlhear,  Merridge, 
and  Broomfield;  6.  Whitestaunton,  W.  Var.  capitatum  Koch. 
2.  Cliffs,  St.  Audries  to  Lilstoch,  W. 

Menyanilies  trifoUatn  L.  1.  Frequent  on  Exmoor  ;  e.  g.  Withy- 
pool,  Quarme  Valley,  and  about  Simonsbath,  to  1300  feet. 

\_Polemonium  ccerideum  L.  3.  By  a  stream  at  Trull,  W.  4.  Sea 
Mills,  Ilminster,  -D.  8.  A  few  white-flowered  plants,  by  the  River 
Alham,  Westcombe,  H.  V.  Slterriiig.     Garden  escapes.] 

Cynoglossum  officinale  L.     9.  Yatton  ;  Wrington  Warren,  W. 

SymjiJiyt/im  j;(?;'<^_y ;•/?«//?«  L.  2.  Kilton  ;  3.  Holway,  TV. — *S. 
tube7'osum  L.  10.  In  two  woods  at  Mells  and  Whatley ;  "looking 
very  wild,"  T. 

Anchusa  sempervirens  L.     2.  Selworthy,  W. 

Myosotis  cespitosa  Schultz.  2.  Kilve ;  3.  Frequent  around 
Taunton  ;  6.  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  W. — M.  repens  Gr.  &  D.  Don. 
1.  Simonsbath.  2,  3.  Combes  on  Quantock ;  4.  Castle  Neroche  ;  6. 
Warabrook,  W- — Jtf.  rrrir?2sz"s  Hill  var.  ?Ywiros«  Bab.  3.  Triscombe  ; 
well  marked.  W. — M.  collina  Hoffin.  3.  Adcombe  and  Cothelstone  ; 
6.  Wliitestaunton,  W. 

Lithospernmm  purptireo-cceruleum  L.  9.  Lane,  north-east  of 
Tickenham,  T.—L.  officinale  L.  10.  Little  Elm  and  Chantry,  T.~ 
L.  arvense,  L.     8.  Castle  Cary,  C.  E.  Moss  {teste  W.). 

Guscnta  Epithymum  Murray.  2.  Frequent  above  Kilve  and 
Quantoxhead,  W. 

(To  be  concluded) 


THE  AFRICAN  SPECIES  OF  ALLOPHYLUS. 

By  Edmund  G.  Baker,  F.L.S. 

The  genus  Allophyhts  was  founded  by  Linnaeus  in  1747  in  the 
Flora  Zeylanicu  (p.  58)  on  the  species  now  known  as  A.  zeylanicus 
and  of  which  the  types  are  in  Hermann's  herbarium  in  the  National 
Herbarium.  This  is  tbe  only  species  mentioned  in  the  Species 
Pla7itariim  in  1753.  The  genus  Schmiilelia  was  also  described  by 
Linnreuf,  in  1767,  in  the  Mantissa,  and  as  the  two  are  now  almost 
universally  considered  synonymous,  the  former  must  take  precedence. 
.In  1859-60  Sonder  (in  Harvey  and  Sonder's  Fl.  Capensis,  238)  gave 
under  Schmiilelia  descriptions  of  five  species,  and  in  1868  my  father, 
ill  tlie  ulora  of  Tropical  Africa  (i.  420),  described  twelve  species. 
In  1895  Dr.  Radlkofer,  in  Engler  &  Pranth  Naturl.  Pilanzenfamilien, 
V.  3.  31 L,  mentions  eighteen  species  from  Africa  and  Madagascar. 
He  relies  for  ])m'poses  of  classification  and  arrangement  primarily  on 
whether  the  leaves  are  unifoliolate  or  trifoliolate,  and  on  the  chaiacter 
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of  the  thyrse.  Students  of  the  genus  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Radl- 
kofer  for  his  most  careful  work,  and  especially  for  his  paper  in  8itz. 
Bayer.  Akad.  Wiss.  xxxviii.  221-237  (1909)  '•  Uber  die  Gattung 
Allophylus  und  die  Ordnung  ihrer  Arten." 

The  division  into  unifoliolate  leaves  and  trifoliolate  leaves  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  :  in  certain  special  instances  such  as  A.  conqolamts 
Gilg.,  in  which,  although  usually  trifoliolate,  the  lateral  leaflets  are 
occasionally  entirely  absent.  The  division  also  of  trifoliolate-leaved 
species  into  those  with  a  simple  thyrse,  and  those  with  a  branched 
thyrse,  is  also  occasiorally  difficult  of  application,  as  in  some  species — 
such  as,  for  instance,  A.  repandus  Engl. — a  simple  and  bi-anched  thyrse 
is  often  found  on  the  same  specimen.  I  note  that  Dr.  lladlkofer 
doul)ts  whether  this  latter  species  is  really  specifically  distinct  from 
A.  alnifolius  Kadlk.,  the  former  being  founded  on  Schmiilelia  rcpanda 
Baker,  the  latter  on  S.  alnifolia  Baker.  I  have  carefully  examined 
the  types ;  in  the  latter  the  leaves  are  cuneate-obovate  and  blunt, 
whilst  in  S.repanda  they  are  broadest  about  half  way  down  and  acute, 
and  as  far  as  one  can  judge  the  species  are  qviite  distinct. 

Dr.  Gilg  has  also  made  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  African  species  ;  his  papers  are  in  Engler's  Jalirhucli,  xxiv.  2S(} 
(1897),  where  he  published  17  novelties,  xxx.  348,  where  are  three,  and 
in  1914  in  the  Botany  of  the  Deutschen  Zentral- Africa  Expedition, 
474  (1911)  he  published  three  species.  In  Journ.  Liim.  Soc.  xxxvii. 
13G  (1905)  I  described  A.  pseudopaniculatus,  A.  siihcoriuctus,  and 
A.  latefoliolatus  from  material  collected  by  Dr.  Bagshawe  in  Uganda, 
and  in  xl.  48  (1911)  A.  chirindensis,  from  specimens  collected  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  M.  Swynnerton  in  the  Chirinda  Forest. 

For  the  discrimination  of  the  trifoliolate  species  special  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  character,  consistence,  absence  or  presence  of 
indumentum,  and  toothing  of  the  leaflets,  the  absence  or  presence  of 
pL'tiolules,  the  character  of  the  thyrse,  the  size  of  the  flowers,  and  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  fruit.  The  structure  of  the  flower  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  ])rimary  importance  for  taxonomic  purposes. 

In  the  following  enumeration  of  the  African  species  known  to  me, 
either  from  herbarium  material  or  description,  1  have  thouglit  it 
advisable  to  retain  as  far  as  possible  Dr.  Kadlkofer's  sequence,  interpo- 
lating the  more  recently  described  novelties  and  those  here  described 
in  their  correct  positions. 

Clavis  sjjecierum. 

A.  Folia  unifoliolata  rarissime  trifoliolata. 
Tbyr.si  simplices. 

Thyrsi  petiolos  vix  ffiquantcs  vel  pauUo  superantes. 
Ramuli  hirtelli  vel  hirsuti.     Foliola  papyraeea. 
Foliola  niarfjine  dentata  apico  abruptc  acuminata  .     1.  hirtelliis. 
Foliola  mai-gine  crenato- dentata  apice  longe  acumi- 
nata          2.  nigcricits. 

Thyrsi     mediocres     petiolos     superantes.       Ramuli 
cinerei,  glabri.     Foliola  chartacea,  apice  acuta 

vel  obtusa  3.  Pervillei. 

Thyrsi  foliorum  vix  J  adajquantes.    Calyx  ferrugineo- 

tomentosus     ::■. 4.  hylo]^hihls. 

Thyrsi    longi.       Ramuli    pubemli    vel    glabriuscnli. 

Calyx  glaber  Tfel  subglaber 5.   ttiouop],i/H)ig, 

Thyrsi  ramosi,  rami  glabri  6.  inflliodonis. 

y  2 
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B.  Folia  trifoliolata. 

Thyrsi  simplices  vel  subsimplices. 

Folia  parviuscula  ssepissime  6  cm.  non  superautia. 

Species  Africse  Tropicalis.  Ischaricus. 

Foliola  membranacea,  rhombea,  siccitate  viridia  .     7.  liilimand- 
Foliola  membranacea,  siccitate  brunnescentia  vel 

nigrescentia    8.  ruhifolins. 

Foliola  subcoriacea,  apice  rotundata 9.  alnifolms. 

Foliola  chartacea,  lateralia  parva,  snbtus  dense 

griseo-tomentosa  10.  Fischeri. 

Foliola    chartacea,    siccitate    brunnescentia    vel 

nigrescentia,  elliptica,  acuminata    11.  lasiopus. 

Species  Capensis    12.  decipiens. 

Folia  majora  6-15  cm.  longa  et  ultra. 
Flores  magni  vel  majusculi. 

Thyrsi  folia  superantes,  densi  vel  subdensi. 
Foliola  oblonga  vel  ovato-oblonga,  subtus  ad 

nervos  puberula     12.  macrohotrys. 

Foliola     ovato-lanceolata,    subtus     glandulis 

microscopicis  vestita 14.  didymadenius. 

Foliola  elliptica  vel   elliptico-obovata,   papy- 

racea  15.  toroensis. 

Foliola  late  ovata,  lateralia  oblique  oblongo- 

ovata  16.  latefoliolatus. 

Thyrsi  folia  superantes  vel  adaequantes,  laxi. 
Foliola  chartacea  omnino  glabra. 

Foliola  terminalia  6-8  cm.  longa,  petiolulis 

3-6  mm.  longis 17.  chaunostachys. 

Foliola  terminalia  8-12  cm.  longa,  petiolulis 

10-15  mm.  longis  18.  gazensis. 

Foliola    papyracea,   glabra,   ovato-lanceolata, 

acuminata  angustissima    19.  macr^irus, 

Foliola  glabra,  nervo  medio  excepto,  ovata  vel 

ovato-oblonga    20.  spectabilis. 

Foliola  papyracea,  glabrata,  ovata  vel  ovato- 
oblonga  21.  oreophilus. 

Foliola  subtus  in  axilUs  barbata,  lanceolata .. .   22.  Bnchanani. 

Thyrsi  foliis  breviores,  laxiusculi    23.  cuneatus. 

Thyrsi  f olii  petiolum  adffiquantes    24.  Volkensii, 

Flores  mediocres. 

Thyrsi  folia  perapicue  superantes. 

Alabastra  sericeo- villosa  25.  ferrugineus. 

Alabastra  glabra  vel  subglabra    26.  cazengoensis. 

Thyrsi  folia  ajquantes  vel  subadaquantes. 

Foliola    chartacea,  subtus   densissime  griseo- 
tomentosa  27.  dasystachys. 

Foliola  subchartacea  utrinquo  opaca  et  glabrata 
Bed  ad  nerves  ferruginea  pilosa.     Thyrsi 

laxifiori   28.  Antunesii. 

Foliola  subchartacea,  glaborrima,  prater  ner- 
vorum  axillas   barbata.      Thyrsi   fere   a 

basi  densiflori 29.  Goetzeanus. 

Thyrsi  petiolos  superantes  foliis  breviores     30.  andongensis. 

Flores  i)arvi. 

Foliola  lateralia  intormediis  multo  breviora  vol 
rarissime  obsoleta. 
Folia  Bubsesailia.     Thyrsi  folia  superantes   ...  31.  congolaniis. 
Folia    subsessilia    margine    serrata.      Thyrsi  [serrafus 

folia  baud  jidasquantes 32.  appendiculato- 

Folia  manifesto  petiolata.     Thyrsi  folia  su;)3r- 

antos  vel  .'uquaiitob' 33.   Ycru. 
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Foliola  lateralia  intermediis  parum  breviora. 
Thyrsi  folia  superaiites  vel  subajquantes. 

Foliola  ex  ovali  subrhombea,  fuscescentia...   34. 
Foliola  ex  elongate  rhombeo  sublanceolata, 

saturate  viridia 35. 

Thyrsi   petioles   superantes   foliis    breviores, 

laxi 36. 

Thyrsi    petioloa   superantes   foliis    breviores, 

densi    37. 

Thyrsi    petiolos    vix    superantes    vel    pauUo 
longiores. 
FoHola    oblongo-lanceolata,    membranacea, 

gTOssiuscule  dentata 38. 

Foliola  intermedia  subrhombea,  inaequaliter 

inciso-serrata 39. 

Thyrsi  simplices  et  ramosi  in  eadem  planta. 

Foliola  subcoriacea,  ovali-oblong-a,  integ'errima     40. 

Foliola  papyracea,  siccitate  supra  nigrescentia,  apice 

siepius  acuta.     Arbuscnla    41. 

Foliola  subcoriacea,  siccitate  brunnescentia 42. 

Foliola  papyracea,  ovata  vel  ovalia    43. 

Thyrsi  ramosi  paniculas  exhibentes. 
Flores  magni  vel  majusculi, 

Foliola   ampla  in  typo  papyracea.     Fructus  cocci 

oblongi,  magni    44. 

Foliola    obovata,   adultiora    +    buUata.      Fructus 

cocci  obovoideo-pyriformes  45. 

Foliola    oblongo-lanceolata.       Fructus    cocci    obo- 

voideo-globosi     46. 

Flores  mediocres  vel  parvi. 
Species  Africae  Tropicalis. 

Foliola  omnino  glabra  vel  glabriuscula. 
Foliola  margine  integerrima. 

Foliola  chartacea,  late  elliptica  acuminata  .  47. 
Foliola  papyi-acea,  apice  acuminata,  siccitate 

argenteo-brunnescentia 48. 

Foliola     supra     nitida,    siccitate    caeruleo- 

cinerea     49. 

Foliola     subcoriacea,    oblonga    vel    ovato- 

oblonga   50. 

Fohola   crassiuscula,   elliptica    vel    ovalia, 

siccitate  viridia 51. 

Foliola  apice  paucidentata,  siccitate  brunnes- 
centia    52, 

Foliola  margine  serrata. 

Foliola    rhombeo-elliptica   siccitate   intense 

viridia 53. 

Foliola  obovata  acuminata   54. 

Foliola  oblonga  vel  ovato-oblonga  55. 

Foliola  margine  Integra  vel  hinc  inde  obsolete 

emarginato-dcnticulata 56. 

Foliola  praiter  nervos  pubescentes  vel  tomentosos 
glabra. 
Foliola    viridia    cuneato-ovata    vel    oblongo- 

oblanceolata   57. 

Foliola    triste    viridia,    elliptica,    acuminata. 

Petioli  mediocres  58. 

Foliola  obovata  vel  obovato-oblonga.     Petioli 

longi     59. 

Foliola  subtus  canescenti-puberula.  triste  viridia, 

siccitate  nigrescentia  vel  briuinescentia 60. 


apicatus. 
elongatus. 
tenuifolius. 
Weltvitschii. 

Conrmii. 

leptaulos, 

integrifoliiis. 

repandtis, 

subcoriaceus. 

Warneckei. 

grandifoliua, 

bullatus. 

abyssinicus. 


camptoneiirus. 

Talbotii. 

Gossioeileri. 

Tutete. 

Ussheri, 

Schweinfurthii. 


Dunimeri. 

hiimensis. 
maivambensis. 

schirensis. 


crebriflorua. 
Zenkeri. 
longipetiolatus, 
trietia. 
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Foliola  pilis  setaceis  albidis  iitrinque  adspersa...   61.  pseiido- 
Foliola  supra  glabra  subtiis  pubescentia,  char-  [^paniculdtus. 

tacea,  siccitate  cinerea 62.  Kaeseneri. 

Foliola  glabra,  viridia,  subtus  costarum   axillis 

exceptis   63.  chirindeiisis. 

Foliola  glabra   vel  subvelutina,   siccitate  supra 

iiigrescentia    64.  africanus, 

Foliola  papyracea,  supra  prreter  costam  glabra 

subtus  pilis  adspersa 65.  brachycalyx. 

Foliola  prcecipue  subtus  tomentosa, 

Foliola  parviuscula,  obovata    66.  Holubii. 

Foliola  ovalia  vel  ovaii-oblonga  67.  stac}tyanth^is, 

Foliola  obovata  vel  elliptica 68.  gnseo- 

Foliola    obovata    vel    ovalia,    crenato-dentata  [^tomentosus. 

vel  subintegerrima     69.  fulvo- 

l^tomentoisiis. 

Foliola  oblongo-ovata  vel  obovata  70.  cataractorum. 

Foliola  terminalia  elliptica,   lateralia  oblique 

ovata,  subtus  griseo-tomentosa    71.  calophyllus. 

Species  Austro-Africanse. 

Folia  patula.  .,..,..,..,,..,, 72.  melanocarpus. 

Folia  ramis  subadpressa  73.  erosus. 

1.  A.  niRTELLus  Kadlk.  in  Engler  &  Prantl.  Naturl.  Pflanzenfam. 
iii..  5,  318  (1895).  ScJ/midelia  MrfeUa  Hook.  til.  in  Nigvr 
FI.  248,  t.  XXV.  (1849).  S.  monophijlla  Hook.  fil.  in  Ic.  PI.  t.  775 
(1848). 

Fernando  Po:   VogeldQl  Mannl  Hb.  Kew. 

Var.  nov.  Barteri. 

Fntfex  15-pedalis.  Foliola  papyracea,  angustiora  15-19  cm. 
longa.  4*5-7  cm.  lata.      Thi/rsi  breves. 

Niger  Expd.  Barter  85!  Oban,  P.  Talhot  1392!  Hb.  Mas. 
Brit.     Cameroons:  Ambas  Bay,  Mann  727  !  Hb.  Kew. 

Di:ffers  from  iy^a  by  the  narrower  leaflets. 

•2.  A.  nigericus,  sp.  nov. 

liainuli  novelli  hirsutissimi.  Folia  unifoliolata,  foliolis  ovato- 
lanceolatis  vel  oblongo-lanceolatis  margine  crenato-clent:\tis  basi  rotiui- 
(latis  vel  late  cuneatis  supra  pra^ter  costam  demum  glabris  nervis 
latei-alibus  utrinque  15-19,  15-20  cm.  longis,  5-5-7  cm.  latis,  petiolo 
birsuto  12-15  mm.  longo  pnedita.  Thyrsi  breves  l"5-3'0cm.  petiolos 
ad;equantes  vel  paullo  snperantes,  multitiori,  rhachi  pubeseente. 
Flares  parviuseuli  in  cynmlas  paucitloras  dispositi.  Sepala  4  per 
paria  ojjpositii,  cucullata,  mcmbninacea,  2  exteriora  minora.  Petala  4. 
IStumina  8.      Ovarium  liirtum.     iSti/li  2.     Fnicins  ignotus. 

Nigeria  :  Ol)an,  P.  Talbot  442  !  447  !  Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

Clo.sely  allied  to  A.  hirtellus  Itadlk.,  differing  in  the  margin  of 
the  leaflets  being  crenate-dentate  and  the  ai)ex  being  gradually  not 
abruptly  acuminate.  The  tbyrse  is  generally  slightly  longer  than  tlie 
petioles — the  pedicels  are  1-1 '5  mm.  long. 

3.  A.  Peryilt-EI  B1.  Rum))hia,  iii.  123  (1847).  A.  monophyllus 
Taub.  in  Engl.  Pflanzenwelt  Ost-Afr.  c.  250  (1895)  non  Kadlk. 

East  Africa:  Zanzibar,  IlihUhramlt  1153!  Bojer\  Kirk  26! 
I)ar-es-Salaam,  Kirk  130!  Hb.  Kew.  Aniboni,  Jlolst  2832!  W. 
Schimba  Mts.,  A'^/s*-;/^;- 3S0 !   Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 
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4.  A.  HYL0PHILU3  Cxilg^  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  294  (1897), 
Camerooxs  :  BuchJiolz,  Hb.  Berol. 

5.  A.  MOXOPHvr.Lrs  Radlk.  in  Engl.  &  Pmntl.  1.  c.  (189-3). 
Sell  mi  del  id  inoaophi/Ua  Presl.  Bot.  Bemerk.  40  (1841).  S.  Dre- 
geana  Sonder  in  Harvev.  Bonder  Fl.  Ca]).  i.  239  (18-59-00).  Rhus 
mnnophi/Ua  E.  Meyer  in  Drege  Zwei  PH.  Doeuin.  216  (1844). 

Natal:  Manvcollector.s.  Pondolaxu  :  Port  St.  John,  i\  Galpi]i 
28G3!  Hb.  Kevv.^ 

Var.  XATALTTiA   SzA'l.  in   Ennni.   Polypet.   Rehmann,  part  2,  47 
<SS). 
Natal  :  Inanda,  Wood  481 !  Hb.  Kew. 

6.  A.  MELLiOBORUS  Gilg  ex  Radlk.  in  Sltz.  Bayer.  Akad.  Wien 
(1908)  xxxviii.  217  (1909). 

East  Africa  :  Amani,  Scheffier  54  !  Hb.  Berol. ;  Warnecke  364! 
Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  Kew. 

7.  A.  KTLiMANDSCiiARicus  Taub.  in  Engl.  Pflanzenwelt  Ost-Afr. 
c.  249  (1895). 

Kilimanjaro  :   Vol  kens  2003  !  Hbb.  Berol.  Mus.  Brit. 

8.  A.  RUBiFOLius  Engler,  Hocligebirgsflora,  892  (1892).  Schmi- 
delia  ruhifolia  Hoehst.  ex  Rich.  Tent.  Fl.  Abyss,  i.  103  (1847). 

Abyssinia:  i^chiuiper  1169!  and  other  collectors.  Eritrea: 
Pappi  286!  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  Kew.  Seriba  Ghattas  :  Schwein- 
furth,  ser.  iii.  105!   1964!  Hb.  Kew. 

S.  minvtijlova  Mattel  in  Fedde  Rep.  ix.  346,  from  Italian  Somali- 
land,  is  unknown  to  me  except  from  the  description.  It  is  allied  to 
the  above. 

9.  A.  ALNiFOLius  Radlk.  in  Engl.  &  Prantl.  I.  c.  (1895).  Schmi- 
delia  alnifolia  Baker  in  Fl.  Trop.  Afr.  i.  422  (1868). 

East  Africa  :  Mozambique,  Forbes  !  Tanga.  I£olsf  2091,  Vol- 
l-ens  95  !  Amboni,  Hoist  2567 !  Hbb.  Kew.  Mus.  Brit.  Kitui  in 
Ukamba,  Rildehrandt  2812  !  Hb.  Kew. 

10.  A.  FiscHERi  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  292  (1897). 
East  Africa  :   Fischer,  \.  308.     Hb.  Berol. 

I  only  know  this  species  from  the  description. 

11.  A.  lauopus,  sp.  nov. 

Arhuscula  lO-pedalis.  Ramiili  novelli  ferrugineo  vel  fusco- 
tomentosi.  Folia  trifoliolata,  supra  pneter  nervos  glabra,  sul)tus 
priKcijiue  ad  nervos  pubescentia,  foliolis  ellipticis  vel  ovalibus  margine 
integris  vel  rarissime  hinc  inde  serratis  terminalibus  breviter  acuminatis 
6-10  cm.  longis,  3-4-5  cm.  latis,  longiuscule  petiolulatis  (10-14  mm.) 
lateralibus  pauUo  minoribus  et  petiolulis  brevioribus.  Fctiolits  com- 
munis 2-3  cm.  longus,  fusco-t(mientosus.  Thyrsi  interne  nudi, 
graciles,  simplices,  4-9  cm.  longi,  laxiflori,  foliis  breviores,  rhachi 
pubescente.  Flores  mediocros  in  cymulas  paucitloras  dispositi,  pedi- 
ceUati.  Sepala  menibranacea.  Ovarium  pilis  vestitum.  Sfyli  2-3 
divaricati.     Fructus  ignotus. 

Cameroons  :  Batanga,  G.  L.  Bates  209 !   Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  Kew. 
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Distinguish  eel  by  the  small  rather  thick  leaves  which  when  dried 
turn  brown  or  black,  the  terminal  leaflet  is  rather  longly  petiolulate. 
The  lax- flowered  simple  thyrse  is  5-9  cm.  long-,with  the  pedicellate 
flowers  in  few  flowered  cymules. 

12.  A.  DECiPiEifs  Eadlk.  in  Engler  &  Prantl.  iii,  5,  313  (1895). 
Schmidelia  decipiens  Presl.  Bot.  Bemerk.  41  (1844).  Rhus  decipiens 
E.  Mey.  in  Drege  Zwei  Pfl.  Docum.  216  (1844). 

Cape  :  Many  collectors. 

Rudatis  590  so  named  is  A.  onelanocarpus  Radlk. 

13.  A.  MACBOBOTEYS  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  288  (1897). 
Lake  Region  :    Bukoba,  Stuhlmann  etc.     Hb.  Berol.      Congo 

Region  :  Sapin !  Hb.  Brux. 

14.  A.  DiDTMADENiFS  Radlk.  in  Sitz.  Bayer.  Akad.  1.  c.  219 
(1909). 

East  Africa  :  A.  Whyte, 

(To  be  continued.) 


ALABASTRA  DIVE RSA.— Part  XXX. 
Bt  Spencer  Le  M.  Moore,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

PLANTiE  ROGEHSIANiE. — IV. 

[The  following  description  of  the  new  Pliyllanthits  referred  to  on 
p.  80  should  have  appeared  in  its  proper  sequence  on  p.  91,  but  the 
specimen  had  been  mislaid. — S.  M.] 

Phyllanthus  Rogersii  Hutchinson,  sp.  nov.  Verisimiliter  suffrutex 
dioicus  glaber ;  ramulis  fasciculatis  gracilibus  crebro  foliosis ;  foliis 
parvis  brevipetiolatis  ovato-oblongis  apice  obtusis  neenon  mucronulatis 
basi  rotundatis  nonnunquam  levissime  coi'datis  firme  membranaceis  ; 
fiorihus  (S  gracile  pedicellatis  sepalis  5  suborbicularibus  glandulis 
totidem  subreniformibus  staminibus  5  filamentis  aegre  omnino  solutis 
antheris  longitrorsum  dehiscentibus ;  florihiis  $  axillaribus  quam  J 
validius  pedicellatis  sepalis  quam  ea  maris  majoribus  suborbicularibus 
glandulis  in  discum  annularem  conflatis  ovario  depresse  subgloboso 
stylis  3  a  basi  divergentibus  ultra  medium  bicruris  ;  capsula  depresse 
globosa  glabra. 

Transvaal,  Pietersburg  Div.,  Haenertsburg ;  Rogers,  19023. 

Folia  4-5  x  2'5-3  mm.,  supra  in  sicco  saturate  subtus  dilute 
viridia ;  cost;e  laterales  utrinque  3-4,  tenerae  ;  petioli  1  mm.  long. 
StipuUe  exiguaj,  coloratje,  circa  1  mm.  long.  Pedicelli  d"  3  mm. 
long.  Flores  S  diam.  2  mm.  leviter  excedentes  ;  sepala  1x1  mm.  ; 
glandube  "3  mm.  lat.  ;  fllamenta  fere  1  mm.  long ;  antherae  -2  mm. 
long.  Pedicelli  $  4  mm.  long.  Flores  ?  3  mm.  diam.  ;  sepala 
1"75  X  1"75  mm.,  rubra  vel  rubro-lineata ;  ovarium  1*5  mm.  diam. ; 
styli  in  toto  vix  1  mm.  long.     Capsula  trigona,  3  mm.  diam. 

Near  P.  capillaris  Sebum.  &  Thonn.,  but  without  any  pubescence 
and  with  smaller  leaves  not  narrowed  at  the  base  and  flowers  on 
shorter  pedicels  among  other  features. 
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SOME  BRITISH  RUST  TUNGI. 
Br  Malcolm  Wilson,  D.Sc,  F.L.S., 

Lecturer  in  Mycology,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  this  Journal  for  1915  (pp.  43-49)  an  account  was  given  of 
the  occurrence  of  several  alpine  species  of  the  Uredinese  ;  the  follow- 
in^--  notes  supplv  additional  information  on  some  of  these  and  record 
the  occm-rence  of  several  others.  The  British  Bust  Fungi  by  W.  B. 
Grove  has  been  of  great  help  in  the  determination. 

Melampsora  alpina  Juel. 

The  uredo-  and  teleutospore  stages  of  this  species  on  Salicc  her- 
hacea  have' already  been  recorded  (Ber.  d.  schweiz.  hot.  Ges.  ix.  49) 
from  Ben  Lui.  A  further  search  was  made  on  Ben  Lui  on  July  1st, 
1915,  and  the  a^cidial  stage  was  discovered  on  Saxifraga  oppositi- 
folia,  growing  at  an  altitude  of  about  2500  ft.,  in  close  proximity  to 
ISalix  herhacea,  which  was  bearing  young  uredospore  sori.  Only  a 
singly  tecidium  was  discovered,  and  no  spermagonia  were  found  on 
the  leaf,  although  these  were  probably  present  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  secidial  stage,  which  has  been  known  as  Coeoma  Saxifragfe 
Wint.,  has  been  found  in  Switzerland  by  Jacky  (Ber.  d.  schweiz.  bot. 
Ges.  ix.  49),  who  proved  the  connection  between  the  two  stages  by 
carrying  out  infection  experiments  with  both  secidiospores  and  teleu- 
tospores.     The  Scottish  specimen  agrees  closely  with  his  description. 

The  complete  description  of  the  species  is  as  follows : — 

Sperinagonia.  Several, epiphyllous.  ^cidia.  Solitary, epiphyllous, 
orange-red,  at  first  covered  by  the  epidermis  ;  spore  layer  Hat ;  spores 
spherical  or  polygonal,  17-25  x  16-24  ^,  wall  colourless  up  to  3  ^  in 
tliickness  ;  paraphyses  colourless,  filled  with  yellow  granular  contents, 
ending  in  a  swollen  head  which  is  always  smaller  than  the  secidiospores. 
JjreJospo7'es.  Sori  small,  scattered,  rounded,  amphigenous,  orange- 
yellow  ;  spores  ellipsoidal  or  spherical,  19-22  x  14-17 /x,  finely  echinu- 
late,  contents  orange-yellow  ;  paraphyses  abundant,  capitate,  thick- 
walled,  up  to  88  fi  long,  head  about  the  same  size  as  uredospores, 
wall  up  to  5  ^  in  thickness.  Teleiitospores.  Sori  amphigenous, 
mostly  epiphyllous,  rounded,  up  to  '8  mm.  in  diameter,  brownish 
black,  covered  by  the  epidermis  ;  spores  flattened  or  rounded  at  the 
apex,  rounded  and  usually  diminishing  in  size  towards  the  base, 
20-50x9-14/7,  wall  thin,  smootli  yellowish  brown. 

iEcidia  on  Saxifraga  op)positifoliu  L.,  Switzerland  and  on  Ben  Lui, 
Scotland.  July  and  August.  Uredo-  and  teleutospores  on  Siilix 
herbacea  L.,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  on  Ben  Lui,  Scotland. 
J  uly-October. 

The  discovery  of  the  *cidial  stage  clears  xip  any  doubt  as  to  the 
distinctness  of  this  fungus  from  M.  arctica  Rost.,  a  species  also 
growing  on  Salix  herhacea  and  closely  resembling  M.  aJpinu  in  its 
uredo-  and  teleutospore  stages,  but  apparently  autoecious. 
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PUCCINIA  BORE.VLIS  Juel. 


The  EBcidial  stage  of  this  fungus  was  discovered  by  Greville  on 
Ben  Voirlich  (Loch  Lomond)  in  1821,  and  this  appears  to  be  tlie 
onh^  record  of  this  species  in  Britain.  It  has  recently  been  found  in 
considerable  quantity  on  Ben  Lui  (Perthshire)  occurring  on  Thalic- 
trnm  alpinum  at  an  altitude  of  about  2500  ft.  The  aicidia  are  found 
on  the  petioles,  peduncles,  and  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  on 
untluckened  spots  which  are  pale  or  reddish  yellow  on  the  upper 
surface.  About  8-12  secidia  are  found  in  each  group.  The  spores 
are  rather  larger  than  those  described  by  Juel  (K.  Vet.  Akad.  Forli. 
no.  8,  4.11,  1898),  being  20-23  x  17-20  f.i. 

Juel  showed  by  infection-experiments  that  the  uredospore  and 
teleutospore  stages  occurred  on  Agrostis  horealis.  He  considered 
that  Anthoxantluim  odoratiim  also  acted  as  a  second  host,  but  was 
unable  to  infect  this  species  with  the  aecidiospores  from  Thalictruin 
alpinum.  Athough  A.  odoratuni  occurs  commonly  on  Ben  Lui,  no 
plants  were  present  in  close  proximity  to  the  diseased  ThaJictrum 
olpimtm.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  infection-experiments  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  species  reallj  acts  as  a  second  host  in  this  coantry. 

PUCCTNIA  POLYOONI-TITIPAKI  Karst. 

This  \Yas  found  on  Polygonum  viviporum  near  Ballinling,  Perth- 
shire, in  August  1915.  In  this  neighbourhood  P.  invipxirum  is 
found  almost  down  to  the  level  of  the  river  Tay,  and  the  fungus 
occurs  in  abundance  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  producing  pale 
spots  on  the  upper  surface.  This  rust  has  been  recorded  by  (ireville 
in  1822  from  Mar  Lodge  and  by  Trail  in  1882  from  Braemar,  both 
localities  in  Aberdeen.  The  present  specimens  agree  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Grove,  except  that  the  uredospores  are  slightly  larger, 
being  22-28x20-24//. 

The  uredospore  and  teleutospore  stages  o£  Puccinia  septenirin- 
nalis  are  also  found  on  Polygonum  vivip>arum,  but  this  species 
appears  to  be  confined  to  higher  altitudes  where  its  alternative  host, 
Thalicirum  alpinum,  is  abundant.  The  sori  of  the  two  species 
closely  resemble  each  other,  but  P.  septentrionalis  is  distinguislied 
by  the  presence  of  an  apical  papilla  on  the  teleutospore,  while  the 
teleutospore  wall  of  P.  Polygoni-vivipari  is  unthickened. 

P.  Polygoni-vivipari  appears  to  be  autoecious  and  a3cidia  are 
unknown.  The  infected  plants  were  growing  amongst  grass,  and  an 
examination  of  the  withered  leaves  of  the  previous  3'ear  showed 
evidence  of  their  infection  by  the  fungus.  No  secidia  were  found  on 
other  species  of  plants  in  the  close  vicinity. 

Uhomycks  Onobrtchidts  Lev. 
This  was  found  on  Oct.  1914  near  Faversham,  Kent,  growing  on 
cultivated  sainfoin.  It  has  not  been  previously  recorded  for  Britain, 
and  in  this  case  was  possibly  introduced  with  seed.  The  uredospoi-e 
sori  are  easily  seen  on  the  leailets,  b\it  teleutospore  sori  were  only 
found  on  the  lower  part  of  the  petioles. 
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The  characters  of  the  sj^ecies  are  as  follows  : — 

Vrcilospures.  Sori  aniphigeuous  and  on  the  petioles,  scattered, 
suuill,  soon  naked,  pulverulent,  rounded  on  leaf,  oblung  or  linear  on 
})etiole,  cinnamon-brown  ;  spores  subglohose  to  ellipsoid,  echinulate, 
cinnauion-brown,  22-24' X  15-22/./,  epispore  2'd  jx  thick  with  8  germ 
j)ores.  Tcleiitospores.  Sori  similar  but  darker;  spores  ellipsoidal  to 
pvriform,  hanlly  constricted,  21-25  x  14-lS /i,  minutely  warted  with 
a  minute  papilla  at  the  tip,  pedicels  short  deciduous. 

On  cultivated  Onobrycliis  saiiva,  Faversham,  Kent. 

PicciNiA  Hypochociitdis  Oud.  Teleutospores  have  apparently 
not  been  discovered  in  British  specimens  of  this  species  up  to  the 
present.  They  were  found,  however,  along  with  uredospores,  on  a 
plant  of  Ht/pochoeris  radicaftt,  gathered  in  191G  near  Epsom.  They 
agree  closdy  with  the  description  of  the  foreign  specimens  given  by 
(jrove,  and  the  minute  punctations  on  the  spore  wall  are  clearly 
visible. 

P.  CrepiJis  Sehrot.  has  been  found  on  Crepis  virens  near  BalHn- 
ling,  Perthshire,  in  July  1915.  Only  uredospores  were  ])resent  on  the 
specimen.  This  rare  species  has  been  previously  recorded  from  Moray, 
North  Devon,  and  from  Ireland. 

P.  uliyinosa  Juel.  The  Uicidial  stage  was  found  on  P  in- ji  a  fa  i  a 
pahtstris  in  (Jlen  Slo}^  Argyllshire,  in  June  1915.  Up  to  the  present 
this  has  only  been  recorded  from  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  The 
uredospore  and  teleutospore  stages  on  Cures  Goodenoiui  have  not 
yet  been  discovered  in  Britain. 

P.  major  Dietel  was  found  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Ben  Yoirlich 
(L(.)ch  Lomond)  in  June  1915.  Only  the  jecidial  stage  was  present. 
This  autu'cious  species  on  Cr('j}is  j^c^nilosa  has  only  been  previously 
recorded  in  Scotland  from  Braemar. 

Erratum. — In  Journ.  Bot.  1915,  44,  the  measurements  of  the 
teleutospores  of  Paccinia  Prosfli  should  ivixd  5(j-G2  x  34-88 /.«. 


I 


REVIEWS. 

The  Qvaniifatlve  Mithod  in  Biology.  ~Bj  JuLirs  MacLeod,  Dr. 
Nat  Sc.  Manchester  University  Press  &  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.      1919.      Price  15s. 

We  must  confess  that  so  far  we  have  been  in  no  way  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  application  of  mathematical  methods  to  bio- 
logical problems,  nor  has  a  study  of  this  volume  in  any  way  caused 
us  to  alter  our  opinion.  The  book  is  the  result  of  labours  whieh  can 
only  be  described  as  prodigious,  but  the  results  do  not  seem  to  be  in 
any  way  commensurate.  No  doubt  it  wuuld  be  useful  to  have 
"  constants  "  instead  of  "  terms  "  in  botany— if  we  could  cite  a 
certain  figure  instead  of  talkiiig  of  a  kaf  as  hroud  or  narrow.  But 
is  it  possible  r  we  greatly  doubt  it.  The  systematic  botanist  will 
find  many  points  of  interest  scatten  d  through  these  pages  which  we 
should  regret  to  be  suspected  of  undervaluing.  Far  from  it  :  tlieie 
are  many  careful  and  valuable  observations  to   be  discovered  by  the 
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patient  seeker.  Let  us  take  as  examples  the  discussion  on  Plasticitj'-, 
with  numerous  instances,  notably  that  of  the  "  crimson  rambler  "  of 
which  "  when  an  inflorescence  (corymb)  is  evolved  before  the  buds 
have  reached  their  full  size,  the  flowers  of  this  branch,  when  expanded, 
are  quite  healthy  but  white  :  the  crimson  rambler  is,  as  it  were, 
transformed  into  a  white  rambler  "  :  and  again,  the  discussion  on  the 
interesting  topic  of  "convergence."  As  the  writer  points  out,  the 
facts  which  we  trj'-  to  explain  by  the  theory  of  "  convergent  adapta- 
tion" require  two  sets  of  assumptions  in  accordance  with  our  acceptance 
of  the  neo-Darwinian  or  neo-Lamarckian  standpoint ;  that  all  these 
hypotheses  require  verification,  and  until  such  is  forthcoming,  "  the 
term  convergent  adaptation  is  a  delusive  screen  behind  which  we 
conceal  the  prohlems  which  ought  to  be  solvetV  (author's  italics). 
None  of  the  hypotheses  ^''et  brought  forward  explain  the  similarity 
between  the  fore-legs  of  Talpa  and  Gryllotalpa,  nor  the  resemblance 
between  the  fruits  of  certain  Myxomycetes  and  certain  Grastero- 
mycetes. 

We  mention  these  two  discussions  with  the  object  of  sending 
philosophically  minded  botanists  to  the  pages  of  the  book  itself. 

B.  C.  A.  W. 

Botany :  a  TexthooTc  for  Senior  Students.  By  D.  Thodat,  M.  A. 
Second  edition.  8vo.  Pp.  xix,  524,  tt.  230.  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  1919.     Price  7s.  Qd. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Thoday's  textbook 
has  been  called  for  within  four  years  of  the  publication  of  the  original 
work.  The  book  was  intended  primarily  for  use  in  connexion  with 
preparation  for  the  Senior  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  and  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  a  clear  exposition  of  certain  matters  which 
experience  as  an  examiner  had  convinced  the  author  were  widely  mis- 
conceived or  imperfectly  grasped.  But  the  book  should  appeal  to  a 
wider  circle  than  is  embraced  by  the  candidates  for  a  particular  ex- 
amination. It  forms  a  well-written  and  well-arranged  introduction 
to  the  study  of  botany,  and  a  student  who,  under  a  capable  teacher, 
has  worked  through  the  matter  of  its  chapters  will  have  a  good 
ground-work  in  the  science. 

After  a  short  introductory  chapter  on  the  general  conformation  of 
a  plant,  the  student  is  led  through  a  series  of  experiments  (forming 
the  chaptei-s  of  Section  I.)  in  which  the  plant  is  demonstrated  as  a 
living  organism,  feeding,  breathing,  and  growing;  Section  II.  deals 
with  internal  structure  in  reference  to  the  life-processes  which  have 
already  been  described ;  Section  III.,  "  Reproduction,"  describes  the 
flower,  its  ])ollination,  production  of  fruit  and  seed,  the  dispersal  of 
the  seed,  its  genniiiation,  and  the  growth  of  the  seedling.  In  Sec- 
tion IV.,  "  The  Classification  of  Plants."  the  species,  genus,  and  family 
are  explained  and  the  ])rineiples  of  classification  illustrated  by  a  study 
of  members  of  the  iianunculaccfe  ;  and  the  types  of  flower  and  fruit 
are  further  studied  in  a  selection  of  common  British  families.  Sec- 
tion V.  "  Plants  in  relation  to  their  Environment,"  begins  with  a 
chapter  on  "  fitness,"  or  ada[)tation,  and  successive  chapters  deal  with 
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trees,  climbing  plants,  and  water-plants,  as  common  biological  types. 
A  concluding  chapter  forms  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  plant- 
associations. 

A  new  feature  of  this  edition  is  the  addition  of  a  supplement  on 
seedless  plants,  a  series  of  short  chapters  in  which  the  structure  and 
life-history  of  Algaj,  Fungi,  Mosses  and  Liverworts,  and  Ferns  are 
illusti-ated  by  a  few  selected  types. 

The  illustrations  are  clear  and  adequate,  but  the  book  has  been 
somewhat  carelessly  produced  ;  there  is  no  reference  on  the  title-page 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  second  edition — on  the  contrary,  the  back 
of  this  page  bears  the  legend  "  First  edition  1915.  Keprinted  1919  "  ; 
the  pages  are  not  uniform  in  size  and  the  volume  is  badly  bound. 

A.  B.  R. 

Our  National  Forests  :  a  short  popular  account  of  tlie  work  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  on  the  national  forests.  By 
R.  H.  D.  Boerker,  Ph.D.,  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1919, 
pp.  Ixix,  238.     With  80  illustrations.     Price  12s.  6c?. 

Mamial  of  Tree  Diseases.  By  W.  Howard  Rankin,  A.B.,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agricultm'e,  pp.  xx,  398.  With  7u  Figm'es.  Same  publishers 
and  price. 

Those  of  us  who  have  watched  with  admiring  eyes  the  progress 
of  State  and  National  forestry  in  America  since  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough's 
memorable  Em'opean  tour  of  inspection,  rather  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  can  appreciate  Dr.  Boerker's  fully  justified  pride  in  his  country- 
men's achievement.  The  forest  statistics  of  half  a  continent  neces- 
sarily deal  with  large  figures.  When  we  read  that  the  United  States 
use  annually  "9U,0UO,0UO  cords  of  firewood,  nearly  4U,U00,0UU,UU0  feet 
of  lumber,  ]  50,000,000  railroad  ties,  nearly  1,700,000,000  barrel  staves, 
445,000,000  board  feet  of  veneer,  over  135,000,000  sets  of  barrel 
headings ....  over  3,300,000  cords  of  native  pulpwood,  170,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  round  mine  timbers,  ....  and  nearly  3,500,000  telephone 
and  telegraph  poles,"  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  "  that  out  of  5200 
billion  feet  of  merchantable  timber  once  present,  only  2000  billion 
feet  are  left."  Whilst  in  Germany,  ■where  scientific  management  has 
brought  about  the  largest  annual  increment  of  the  national  forests  per 
acre,  the  annual  consumption  of  wood  for  all  purposes — before  the 
recent  debacle — was  only  40  cubic  feet  per  head  of  the  population,  in 
the  United  States  it  was  nearly  250  cubic  feet !  Naturally,  snice  the 
destruction  of  the  Appalachian  forests  '•  the  surrounding  country  has 
suffered  from  alternate  floods  and  droughts  ;  great  manufacturing 
centres  have  lost  their  steady  supply  of  water  ;  harbours  are  filled  with 
silt  fi'om  the  mountain  sides ;  and  fields,  once  fertile,  are  covered  with 
sand,  gravel,  and  debris."  Thus  America,  like  other  lands,  has  learnt 
by  bitter  experience,  and  has  realised  "  that  forest  conservation  can  be 
assured  only  through  the  public  ownership  of  forest  resources."  The 
bulk  of  the  mixed  hardwood  forests  of  the  Eastern  States  has  gone 
beyond  recall,  and  the  reserves  of  which  Dr.  Boerker  tells  the  story  aie 
coniferous  forests  at  high  altitudes  in  tlie  mountain  ranges  of  the 
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Western  States.  They  cover,  however,  155  million  acres — an  area 
one- fifth  larger  than  the  whole  of  France.  To  place  such  an  area, 
scattered  through  eighteen  States,  under  scientitic  management,  to 
protect  it  from  forest  tires  and  to  get  from  it  a  revenue  of  some 
£700,000 — although  that  by  no  means  yet  equals  the  cost  of  the 
administration — is  no  mean  achievement ;  and  this  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  have  accomplished  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
Dr.  Boerker's  book  is  a  song  of  triumph  ;  but  it  is  also  a  most  inter- 
esting and  thoroughly  documented  exposition  of  the  organization  that 
has  reached  this  result.  Although  he  is  no  longer  himself  in  the 
Service,  he  has  had  some  eight  years'  experience  in  it,  and  has  been 
able  to  furnish  the  latest  particulars  and  to  make  use  of  many 
excellent  official  pictures.  His  story  is  pleasant  reading :  what  he 
has  to  tell  of  protection  from  fire  and  from  tree  diseases  is  full  of 
lessons  particularly  important  to  the  Government  and  people  of  our 
own  North  American  Dominion,  and  also  to  some  extent  to  us  here  in 
our  relatively  wood-less  England. 

The  whole  history  of  forest  administration  in  the  United  States  is 
one  of  thoroughness  of  organization  and  of  liberal  far-sighted  expen- 
diture— to  some  extent  upon  purely  scientific  investigations — which 
is  evidence  of  true  commercial  imagination.  Such  thorovighness 
necessarily  implies  an  attention  to  detail,  and  Dr.  Rankin's  Manual 
of  Tree  Diseases,  which  we  have  received  at  the  same  time  as 
Dr.  Boerker's  book,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  scientific  works  on 
economic  topics  which  American  workers  are  now  giving  us.  The 
author  does  not  deal  with  injurious  insects  ;  but,  whilst  the  bulk  of 
his  work  deals  with  fungal  disease,  he  does  treat  briefly  of  sun- 
scorch,  frost,  drought,  smoke,  gas,  and  mistletoe  as  causes  of  disease. 
The  book  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
forester.  After  four  preliminary  chapters  dealing  with  those  diseases 
wliich  are  general  on  seedlings,  leaves,  and  roots,  the  author  describes 
the  diseases  of  twenty-eight  leading  American  trees  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  their  common  names,  ending  with  chapters  on  tree  surgery 
and  spraying.  Bibliographical  references — mainly  American — are 
added  to  each  cha])ter,  and  a  useful  list  of  common  names  of  trees, 
based  upon  that  of  Sudworth,  with  their  scientific  equivalents,  is  also 
given. 

The  use  of  text-figures  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  very  heavy  paper ; 
but  in  spite  of  this,  we  cannot  help  suggesting  that  something  is 
distinctly  wanting,  which  would  add  somewhat  to  the  size  of  the 
work.  The  author  has  relied  almost  entirely  on  external  or  naked-eye 
ciiaracters,  so  that  we  doubt  whether  the  amateur  Avill  be  able  to 
identify  the  diseases,  even  though  those  of  each  species  are  brought 
together  in  one  chapter.  A  ver}'^  brief  glossary  is  given  in  which  we 
note  what  we  consider  the  unnecessary  substitution  of  a;ci<>s])()re, 
epiphytotic,  teliospore  and  urediniospore  for  lecidiospore,  ciiidcinie, 
teleutospore  and  uredospore.  There  is,  however,  no  general  outline  of 
the  structure  of  the  main  groups  of  parasitic  fungi. 

Cui-ative  treatment  is  described  wherever  possible ;  and  if  it  is 
depre.ssing  to  read  (p.  138)  of  "the  passing  of  the  chestnut"  as  a 
forest  tree,  owing  to  the  irresistible  ravages  of  Eiulothia  jjarasitica, 
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the  usefulness  of  tlie  book  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  a  know- 
ledge of  what  it  contains  as  to  the  prevalence  of  "  peckiness,"  due  to 
Fomes  f/eotropus  Cooke,  in  from  33  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  trees  of 
Taxodium  in  Florida,  Louisiana  and  other  States  might — not  many 
months  ago — have  saved  our  Government  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
Both  volumes  are  well  got  vip ;  but  publishers  should  submit  the 
"  jackets,"  in  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  send  out  books,  to  the 
authors  for  correction,  as  two  misprints  in  one  brief  descriptive 
paragraph  is  not  a  good  advertisement  of  the  contents  of  a  volume. 

G.   S.  BoULGER. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 


I 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  May  1,  Mr.  James 
Smith  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the 
pappus  in  Composite,  of  which  the  following  is  his  abstract  : — 
Stating  the  case  for  the  trichome  nature  of  the  ]:>appus  in  this  family 
as  brielly  as  possible,  we  have  six  points.  1.  The  development  of  the 
members  of  the  pappus  is  either  that  of  a  typical  trichome  (from  one 
epidermal  cell)  or  that  of  an  emergence,  such  as  the  spines  of  a  thistle. 
2.  The  structure  of  the  mature  pappus  is  that  of  a  series  of  hairs 
which  have  become  fused  throughout  all  or  a  part  of  their  length, 
either  side  by  side  to  give  a  scale  or  in  a  mass  to  give  an  awn.  3.  T^he 
similarity  of  the  setaj  to  the  achenial  hairs  is  very  marked.  4.  The 
primitiveness  of  the  sca1)rid  seta  is  in  conformity  with  the  evolution 
of  the  fainilj''  as  deduced  from  other  data.  5.  The  predominant  type 
of  pappus  in  the  fossil  forms  is  the  setose  type :  no  fossil  paleaceous 
pappus  is  known.  6.  The  presence  of  a  pappus  is  con-elated  or  linked 
with  the  presence  of  achenial  hairs.  Keduetion  of  both  characters 
is  also  linked,  e.  g.  reduction  of  the  elater  hairs  of  the  achene  in  the 
AnfhemideiP,  to  special  epidermal  cells  is  accompanied  by  reduction  of 
the  pappus  to  the  coroniforra  type.  The  same  applies  to  some  cases 
in  the  C/chorietr.  As  all  the  facts  adduced  in  support  of  the  phyllome 
theory  can  be  easily  and  adequately  explained  by  assuming  that  the 
pappus  in  certain  cases  is  partly  a  development  of  the  hairs  which 
We're  inserted  on  the  now  aborted  but  once  free  calyx-segments,  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  trichome  or  emergence  nature  of  the  organ 
a  Imits  of  no  other  conclusion  than  that  which  takes  the  pappus  to  be 
hiirs,  free  or  fixed,  derived  in  their  evolution  from  the  hairs  of  the 
a  diene,  or  sometimes  also  from  the  hairs  of  the  now  aborted  calyx- 
limb. 

The  subject  of  tropical  plant-diseases  is  extremely  important, 
Slicing  that  we  rely  on  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth  for  so  many 
r.iw  products.  Fungi  seems  to  lloui-ish  there  with  great  luxuriance, 
the  warmth  and  moisture  providing  most  favourable  conditions 
for  their  development.  In  his  Philippine  Economic- Plant 
Diseases  (Phil.  Journ.  Sci.  xiii.  1918,  nos.  4  &  o)  Dr.  Otto 
Keinking  says  :  "  There  are  as  many  destructive  plant  diseases 
in  the  Philipi)ine  Islands  as  there  are  in  the  United  States,  if 
there  are   not   more."     In  tliis  work,  the  author  has  folU)\ved  o'n  the 
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lines  of  Thurston  Cooke's  Tropical  Diseases ;  he  has  arranged 
them  in  alphabetical  order  under  a  list — also  alphabetical — of  the 
host-plants.  Tlie  method  evidently  has  commended  itself  to  the 
practical  grower  as  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  already 
known  as  to  the  diseases  to  which  any  plant  is  liable ;  but  it  involves 
a  good  deal  of  repetition  as  the  same  or  nearly  related  fungi  occur 
on  various  hosts,  and  gives  little  assistance  in  recognizing  the  nature 
of  any  disease  not  previously  known.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
curative  methods.  Several  diseases  due  to  Bacteria  are  carefuUy 
described,  such  as  the  bud-rot  of  Coconut  and  the  Citrus  canker,  but 
the  large  bulk  of  those  tabulated  are  caused  by  microfungi.  Very 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  larger  fungi  which  do  serious 
damage  in  the  tropical  woods  as  elsewhere  ;  insects  too  are  left  out 
of  account.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  record  is  very  complete 
and  provides  a  useful  guide  for  a  much  wider  field  than  the  Philippine 
Islands. — A.  L.  S. 

The  Kew  Bulletin  issued  in  March  (1919,  nos.  1,  2)  is  mainly 
occupied  by  a  List  of  "  Food  and  Fodder  Plants  "  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Holland,  in  which  are  given  the  chief  countries  of  production  with 
details  as  to  uses  and  other  notes  of  interest  and  full  references  to 
works  quoted.  "  The  natuml  families  first  in  importance  for  plants 
of  this  nature  are  placed  first  in  order  " — an  arrangement  the  possible 
advantage  of  which  hardly  compensates  for  its  obvious  inconvenience 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  follow  a  certain  sequence  of  orders. 

The  latest  issue  (vol.  viii.  n.  2  ;  24  April)  of  the  Journal  of 
Genetics  is  entirely  devoted  to  botanical  matters.  E.  S.  Salmon 
continues  his  account  of  experiments  made  at  Wye  College  "  On 
Forms  of  the  Hop  {Sumulus  Lupidus  L.)  resistant  to  Mildew 
(Jiplicerotheca  Humuli  (DC.)  Burr." ;  Bateson  gives  the  first  of  a  series 
of  "  Studies  in  Variegation  "  in  which  he  deals  with  "  Reversal  in 
Periclinal  Chimseras "  as  exemplified  in  Euonymus  japonicus  lati- 
folius,  Coprosma  Baueri  var.  variegata,  and  three  Pelargoniums — 
the  paper  is  accompanied  by  two  of  the  admirable  coloured  plates 
which  have  always  been  a  feature  of  the  Journal :  S.  C.  Harland 
treats  of  the  "  Inheritance  of  certain  Characters  in  the  Cow-pta 
( Vigna  sinensis)  "  ;  and  0.  Winge,  of  the  Carlsberg  Laboratory, 
Copenhagen,  writes  "  On  the  Relation  between  number  of  Chromo- 
somes and  number  of  Types  in  Lathyrus  especially." 

The  Essex  Field  Club  has  issued  a  neat  volume,  the  sixth  of  its 
"special  memoirs"  (price  not  stated)  on  the  Mycetozoa,  containing 
"  a  short  history  of  their  study  in  Britain,  an  account  of  their  habitats 
generally,  and  a  list  of  species  recorded  from  Essex."  The  matter 
in  the  little  vokmie  was  delivered  by  the  author.  Miss  Lister,  as  two 
presidential  addresses,  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Club  in  1917 
and  1918  ;  to  these  she  has  added  a  list,  with  descriptive  notes,  of  the 
species  found  in  Essex  and  tables  of  those  for  certain  other  counties. 
A  plate  contains  three  species  found  first  in  Essex — Badhamia  folii- 
cola,  B.  2^opulina,  and  Comatricha  fnnhriata — for  a  description  of 
which  we  are  referred  to  p.  50 ;  it  will  however  be  found  on  the  back 
of  the  table  of  contents. 
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NOTES  ON  BRITISH  Eb^PHKASlAS.— I. 
Br  H.  W.  Plgsley,  13. A. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  genus 
Euphrasia  and  collected  a  number  of  forms,  most  of  which  were  sent 
to  the  late  Mr.  F.  Townsend  for  determination.  In  later  3'ears  I 
have  continued  to  augment  my  collection  of  these  plants,  both 
British  and  Continental,  with  the  intention  of  working  them  out  in 
detail,  when  opportunity  offered,  with  Wettstein's  Monograph  and 
the  original  descriptions.  The  fortunate  occasion  has  not  yet  arrived, 
but  as  Mr.  W.  C.  Barton  was  desirous  that  I  should  add  my  criticisms 
to  the  rather  nvmierous  contributions  sent  this  year  to  the  Botanical 
Exchange  Club,  I  have  lately  made  a  partial  survey  of  my  gatherings 
in  conjunetiijn  with  the  plants  sent  to  the  Club,  and  the  succeeding 
notes  embody  some  of  the  results  that  seem  of  special  interest. 

In  reviewing  the  European  forms  of  the  true  Euphrasice,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  alleged 
species  are  relatively  trivial,  and  that  one  species  only,  E.  officinalis 
L.,  was  commonly  recognized  by  British  botanists  prior  to  the  advent 
of  Townsend's  account  in  this  Journal  in  1897.  This  work  accurately 
applied  to  the  forms  then  known  in  Britain  the  views  of  Wettstein, 
and  marked  a  ffreat  advance  on  the  treatment  hitherto  accorded  here 
to  the  genus.  But  it  is  perhaps  regrettable  that  Townsend  always 
followed  so  closeh'  in  Wettstein's  steps,  for  a  penisal  of  the  Mono- 
graph suggests  that  more  has  yet  to  be  done  in  the  grouping  of 
the  foniis  recognized  as  species  and  in  establishing  their  natural 
affinities. 

The  bases  of  segregation  of  Wettstein's  three  series,  Parviflorce, 
Grand iJiorcB,  and  Angustifoliae,  seem  open  to  serious  criticism  as 
primary  group-characters,  although  possibly  no  better  means  of  dis- 
tinction can  be  found  among  plants  whose  differences  are  so  slight. 
The  validity  of  the  elongation  of  the  corolla-tube  after  anthesis,  or 
the  reverse,  seems  especially  doubtful,  and  at  best,  is  rarely  an  obvious 
and  unmistakeable  feature.  My  observations  lead  me  to  doubt  its 
constancv  even  in  the  single  species,  E.  Rostkoviana,  as  represented 
in  Britain ;  and  I  notice  that  Mr.  Bucknall  tacit!}'-  ignores  it  in 
British  Euphrasicp,  published  as  Supplement  I.  to  vol.  Iv.  of  this 
Journal  (1917j,  by  referring  to  E.  campesfris,  an  undisputed  member 
of  the  Grandi^orce,  the  plant  that  he  names  var.  neglecia,  which  he 
admits  has  the  corolla -characters  of  the  Earviflorce, 

A  paper  that  deserves  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
British  Eyebrights  is  that  by  M.  Chabert,  "  Les  Euphrasia  ([&  la 
France,"  in  the  Bulletin  de  V Herhier  Boissier  for  1902.  This 
author  recognizes  about  a  dozen  species  as  French,  with  a  number  of 
varieties,  and  reduces  the  rank  of  some  plants  that  Wettstein  and 
Townsend  treated  as  species. 

Euphrasia  minima  Jacquin. 
This  species  was  first  brought   to   notice  as  a  Biitish  plant  by 
Miss  Helen  Saunders  in  a  short  note  in  this  .Journal  for  1909  (p.  30), 
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in  which  its  discovery  on  Exmoor  is  reported  and  its  name  published 
on  the  authority  o£  Wett stein.  A  month  later  a  further  note  was 
contributed  {I.  c.  p.  74)  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon,  who  stated  that  he 
had  found  the  same  plant  near  Porlock  in  1898,  and  that  it  had  been 
referred  by  Townsend  to  jEJ.  nemorosa.  These  notes  were  followed 
in  the  succeeding  May  {I.  c.  p.  165)  by  a  lengthy  paper  by  Mr.  Hiern, 
wherein  an  interesting  account  of  E.  minima  is  given,  with  a  full 
synonymy  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  plant  as  seen  on  Exmoor. 
A  figure,  with  dissections,  is  also  furnished.  E.  oninima  has  subse- 
quently appeared  in  tha  British  list  in  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams's  Pro- 
dromus,  where  E.  horealis  Towns,  is  united  with  it,  and  in  Mr.  Buck- 
nail's  British  Euphrasies.  In  the  last-named  work  fresh  forms  from 
the  Lake  District,  North  Wales,  and  Monmouth  are  described  as 
varieties  nana  Rouy  and  arhuscula  Bucknall. 

It  may  readily  be  concluded  from  the  pre-Linnean  citations  in 
Mr.  Hiern's  paper,  which  show  that  E.  minima  was  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  the  genus  to  be  distinguished,  that  it  is  a  plant  of  a 
relatively  distinct  facies  and  one  characteristic  of  the  Alps.  Its  usual 
form  is  well  depicted  by  Boccone — "E.  lutea,  minima,  alpina,  sub- 
rotundo  folio  nigricante  "  ;  and  as  such  it  is  often  common  in  Switzer- 
land at  an  altitude  of  5-7000  ft.  I  first  met  with  it  in  189(3  on  the 
Frohnalp,  in  Canton  Schwyz,  where  it  grew  in  myriads,  completely 
covering  lai'ge  stretches  of  mountain  slope.  Since  that  date  I  have 
collected  it  in  various  localities  both  in  the  calcareous  and  the  granitic 
Alps,  the  last  occasion  being  in  the  Blumenthal  above  Miirren  in 
1911.  The  Pennine  Alps  produce  forms  somewhat  different  from 
that  prevalent  in  Central  Switzerland,  the  very  compact  form  described 
by  Townsend  as  E.  capitulata,  and  the  form  pallida  of  Gremli,  with 
larger,  whitish  flowers,  both  occurring  in  the  Saas  Valley. 

The  Swiss  forms  of  this  species,  however,  all  show  the  same 
essential  characters,  which  they  possess  in  common  with  the  varying 
forms  of  the  adjacent  regions,  extending  to  the  Pyrenees  and  to  the 
Balkans,  which  have  been  united  under  E.  minima  by  Wettstein  and 
other  authors.  E.  minima  seems  to  be  one  of  the  "  aistival"  species 
of  Wettstein,  which  are  scarcely  represented  in  Britain,  except  by 
E.  foulaensis  and  E.  scotica.  Its  stem  is  erect  and  normally  simple, 
and  never  more  than  sparingly  branched,  its  leaves,  which  are  rarely 
numerous,  are  typically  subrotund  and  very  obtuse,  or  at  least  always 
distinctly  broad,  its  spike  is  relatively  dense,  its  small,  yellow  corolla 
has  subequal  lips,  the  lower  but  little  deflexed,  and  its  capsule  is 
emarginate  and  fairly  broad.  This  may  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the 
varied  exsiccata  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit,  and  Herb.  Kew,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  sheet  of  jilants  in  the  National  Herbarium  at  South 
Kensington  from  Jacquin's  Herbarium,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hiern, 
consists  of  seven  specimens,  none  of  Avhich  is  E.  minima :  one  is 
Bartsia  Odontites,  one  Euphrasia  salishurgensis  var.  cuprea,  and 
the  remainder  apparently  E.  Rostkoviana  ! 

The  Exmoor  jjlant,  as  compared  with  the  Continental  species,  is 
slenderer  and,  when  well  grown,  very  much  branched,  with  flexuous, 
ascending  rather  than  erect  stems,  numerous  small,  narrow  leaves, 
wliich  are    never  strongly  pubescent,  laxer  spikes,  and  the  lower  lip 
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of  the  corolla  distinctly  longer  than  the  u^iper  one.  On  seeing 
Mr.  Salmon's  original  specimen  several  years  ago,  and  those  placed  by 
Mr.  Hiern  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit.,  I  at  once  dissented  from  the  identifi- 
cation, quite  failing  to  recognize  in  them  the  Swiss  plant  with  which 
1  was  familiar,  or  to  understand  Wettstein's  reasons  for  such  a  deter- 
mination if  he  was  furnished  with  adequate  specimens.  A  recent 
examination  of  the  abundant  and  well-dried  material  contributed  by 
the  Kev.  E.  S.  Marshall  to  the  Exchange  Club  has  confirmed  me  in 
this  view,  and  I  find  that  a  similar  opinion  is  held  by  Mr.  H.  Stuai-t 
Thompson,  who  is  familiar  with  the  Alpine  E.  minima  and  remarked 
in  1912  in  Siihalpine  Plants  (p.  233)  that  Exmoor  was  an  unlikely 
spot  for  E.  minima  and  that  the  British  Museum  specimen  was  not 
very  typical.  I  indeed  fail  to  see  any  real  resemblance  to  E.  minima 
in  a  Avell-gfown  individual  of  our  British  plant,  excepting  its  small 
yellow  corollas  and  emarginate  capsules  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Townsend 
and  that  of  the  unnamed  authority  referred  to  by  Miss  Saunders,  who 
suggested  the  name  *^  E.  curta  \a,v.  glahrescens^''''  seem  to  be  more 
in  accord  with  the  plant's  affinities  than  the  determination  of 
Wettstein. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  this  Exmoor  plant  cannot  be  regarded  as 
conspecific  with  E.  minima  Jacq.,  as  seems  impossible  if  a  standard 
of  species  approaching  that  of  Wettstein  and  Townsend  is  followed,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  reconsider  its  position  in  the  genus.  It  is 
evidently  a  well-defined  form,  growing  over  a  considerable  area,  and  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  yellow-flowered  Euphrasia  found  in  Britain. 
The  features  that  differentiate  it  from  E.  minima  do  so  almost  equally 
from  E.  scotica  Wettst.,  which  has  lately  been  suggested  with  some 
show  of  reason  to  be  inseparable  specifically  from  E.  minima.  The 
slender  stems  and  narrow  leaves  of  the  Exmoor  plant  recall  E.  gracilis 
Fr.,  but  this  differs  widely  in  its  strict  habit,  with  suberect,  central 
branching,  and  also  in  its  differently  coloured  corolla  and  narrow, 
subtruncate  fruit.  E.  nemorosa  Mart,  and  E.  curta  Wettst.,  especially 
the  latter,  show  somewhat  similar  branching,  but  both  of  them  are 
much  robuster  plants,  with  stout  stems,  larger  and  broader  leaves, 
white  or  bluish  flowers,  and  narrower  and  less  emarginate  fruits.  The 
only  remaining  British  Euphrasias  with  which  a  comparison  is 
necessary  are  E.  horealis  Towns,  and  E.  occidentalis  Wettst.  Both 
of  these  are  robust  forms,  the  former  with  large,  broad  leaves,  and 
white  or  more  rarely  blue  flowers  in  a  dense  spike,  and  the  latter 
a  dwarf  plant,  much  bi-anched,  with  short  stems,  broader  and  partly 
glandular  foliage,  and  small,  Avhite  corollas.  The  Exmoor  plant  thus 
seems  separable  from  all  other  known  British  forms. 

Furthermore,  none  of  the  foreign  species  described  in  Wettstein's 
Monograph  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  is  traceable,  can  be  considered 
identical  with  our  plant.  The  closest  resemblance  is  seen  in  E.  varia- 
hilis  Freyn  (Sched.  Fl.  Austro-Hungaricse,  iv.  p.  55  (1886)),  which, 
when  dry,  is  not  readily  separable  from  small  individuals,  with  simple 
stems,  of  the  Exmoor  plant.  But  E.  variabilis  does  not  become 
much  branched  when  well  developed,  and  the  lips  of  its  yellow  corolla 
are  subequal  as  in  E.  minima,  in  which  it  is  merged  by  Wettstein. 
E.  exigua  Renter  and  E.  piimila  Kerner  are  also  somewhat  similar, 
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but  both  of  them  are  at  most  only  sparingly  branched.  Of  the 
remahiing  two  species  of  J^uphrasia  bearing  yellow  flowers,  the 
Andalusian  E.  WiUkommii  Freyn  is  easily  distinguished  b}'  its 
robust,  compact  habit  and  broad,  deeply  cut  leaves,  and  the  alpine 
E.  C/irisfii  Favrat  by  its  very  large,  showy  flowers. 

The  Exmoor  plant  therefore  appears  to  be  an  unnamed  form,  and 
as  there  seems  no  evidence  that  it  is  especially  connected  with  either 
of  its  apparently  nearest  allies,  E.  gracilis,  E.  nemorosa,  and^.  curta, 
it  can  hardly  be  treated  as  a  variety  of  one  of  these,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  regard  it  as  a  new  endemic  species,  intermediate  in 
general  features  between  E.  gracilis  on  the  one  hand,  and  E.  nemorosa 
and  E.  curta  on  the  other,  but  peculiar  for  its  yellow  corollas  and 
broad,  emarginate  capsules.  It  is  proposed  to  name  the  plant 
E.  confusa,  and  it  may  be  diagnosed  as  follows : — 

Euphrasia  confusa,  sp.  nov. 

E.  miaima  Hiern  in  Journ.  Bot.  1909,  165,  non  Jacquin  nee 
aliorum. 

Icon.  Journ.  Bot.  I.  c.  tab.  497  a,  wi  E.  viinima. 

Exsicc.  E.  S.  Marshall,  nos.  -l-ll^O  et  41^43,  ut  E.  minima ! 

Caulis  suberectus  vel  adscendens,  gracilis,  2-20  cm.  (vulgo  sub- 
8  cm.)  longus,  sa?pissime  infra  medium  ramosissimus  (rarius  in  plantis 
depauperatis  simplex),  ramis  (usque  ad  20)  flexuosis  relative  longis 
simplicibus  vel  iterum  ramosis  infimis  stepe  tiliformibus  pra;ditus, 
viridis  vel  fuscescens,  pilis  deflexis  baud  glanduliferis  vestitus.  Folia 
caulina  oblonga  vel  oblongo-obovata,  basi  cuneata,  2-7  mm.  longa  et 
dimidio  angustiora,  inferiora  2-4  dentibus  subacutis  obtusa,  superiora 
4-8  dentibus  plus  minusve  acutis  obtusiuscula  ;  floralia  (bractejje) 
latiora,  ovata  sed  basi  vix  rotundata,  6-10  dentibus  acutiuseulis  acutis 
vel  etiam  aristatis  acuta  vel  acuminata  ;  omnia  glabriuseula  vel  setulis 
minimis  (rarissime  paucis  glanduliferis)  parce  ciUata;  inflma  florendi 
tempore  nonnunquam  caduca.  Spica  plus  minusve  elongata,  fructifera 
internodis  inferioribus  folia  si«pius  superantibus.  Calyx  glaber  vel  in 
nervis  dentibusque  tenuiter  acuminatis  parce  setulosus,  in  fructu 
paulo  accretus.  Corolla  ad  labii  superioris  apicem  4"o-7  mm.  longa, 
omnino  pallide  vel  saturate  lutea  striis  purpureis  picta  aut  interdum 
labio  superiore  purpurascente  ;  labio  infcriore  deflexo  quam  sujierius 
jjlane  longiore.  Capsula  oblongo-elliptica,  emarginata,  pilis  erectis 
ciliata,  cal^'cein  suba^quans. 

Euphrasia  confusa  inter  E.  gracilem  Fr.  et  E.  nemorosam  Mart, 
(cum  E.  curta  AVettst.)  verisimiliter  medium  fere  tenet,  sed  per 
corollam  luteam  ei  E.  miniince  subsimilcni  notabilis  est. 

In  colUbus  regionis  Exmoor  dicta  (alt.  circa  400  m.)  in  comitatu 
Somerset  et  forsan  in  Devon  Angliie  invenitur. 

In  view  of  the  very  full  description  of  this  plant  furnished  by 
Mr.  Hiern  (/,  c.)  a  further  diagnosis  in  English  seems  superfluous. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  cauline  leaves  of  well-grown 
plants  are  scarcely  ovate,  though  this  term  may  jjcrhaps  be  used  in 
respect  of  weak  examples  such  as  those  originally  gathered  by 
M'"-  Hiern  at  (ireat  Cornham.  And  it  is  apj)arently  chiefly  in 
luxuriant  specimens  that  the  teeth  of  the  floral  leaves  become  dis- 
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tinctly  aristate.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Hiern's  figure  is  drawn 
from  weak  plants  and  does  not  portra}^  the  intricate  branching  that 
is  prevalent  in  well-grown  examples  ot*  the  species. 

Of  the  variety  nana  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bucknall  (Brit.  Euplir. 
p.  28)  I  have  seen  no  material;  of  var.  arhuscula  {I.  c.  p.  24^) 
authentic  specimens  in  Mr.  Barton's  herbarium  from  Patterdale  and 
Moel  Siabod  seem  to  me  unconnected  with  the  Exmoor  plant  and 
referable  for  the  most  part  to  E.  ciirta  var.  piccola  Towns. 
Mr.  Pearsall's  plant  from  Bigland,  similarly  named,  shows  dis- 
tinctly larger  flowers,  and  I  think  is  probably  a  stunted  form,  such  as 
is  occasionallv  seen  in  hilly  districts,  either  of  E.  Kerneri  or  earlandular 
E.  hrevipila. 

I  may  add  that  I  collected  a  EupTira&ia  near  Keswick  in  1903, 
with  simple  stem,  broad,  obtuse  leaves,  and  very  small,  whitish  flowers, 
which  I  referi-ed  at  the  time  to  E,  scotica,  but  which  in  the  dry  state 
is  not  readily  distinguishable  from  true  E.  mmima. 

Euphrasia  hirtella  Jordan. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  this  paper,  which  has  been  largely 
devoted  to  contesting  the  identiHcation  of  the  yellow-flowered  Eye- 
bright  of  Exmoor  with  the  Swiss  E.  miniina,  should  be  concluded  by 
an  introduction  to  the  British  Flora  of  E.  hirtella,  which  often  gi-ows 
in  the  Alps  with  E.  tninima  and  occasionally  forms  hybrids  with  it. 
The  basis  of  this  new  introduction  is  a  set  of  specimens  which  I 
collected  on    a    rocky   pasture   near   Llanberis,   in   North   Wales,    in 
September,  1917.     The  plants  attracted  my  attention  owing  to  their 
robust,  erect,  unbranched  habit,  and  their  shaggj^  grey-green  foliage ; 
and  at  the  time  of  gathering  them  I  omitted  to  notice  the  glandular 
character  of  the  hair-clothing  and  supposed  that,  as  they  bore  quite 
small  flowers,  they  were  referable  either  to  E.  curta  or  E.  latij'olia. 
On  recently  examining  the  specimens,   I  immediately  saw  that  the 
hairs  were  glandular  as  in  E.  Bosikoviana,  and  that  the  habit  and 
small   flowers,    in   conjunction    with   tins   feature,    brouglit   them   to 
E.  hirtella  Jordan,  a  species  that  I  have  collected  at  AroUa  and  else- 
where in  the  Pennine  Alps. 

The  National  Herbarium  contains  an  authentic  French  example 
of  E.  hirtella,  received  from  Jordan  himself,  as  well  as  other  good 
exsiccata  that  are  clearly  conspecific,  and  a  comparison  of  these  and 
the  Kew  collection  with  my  Llanberis  material  reveals  no  essential 
differences.  The  chief  divergence  is  that  the  Bi'itish  specimens,  the 
tallest  of  which  is  but  12"o  cm.  high,  do  not  show  the  distant  lower 
leaves  referred  to  in  Jordan's  original  description  (Renter,  Comptes 
rendus  des  travaux  de  la  Societe  Uallerienne,  iv.  p.  120  (ISO'l-e)) 
— a  feature  readily  seen  in  most  of  the  foreign  exsiccata.  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  constant  character,  for  it  is  omitted  from 
Wettstein's  diagnosis,  and  in  undoubted  examples  that  I  collected  at 
Arolla  in  1906  the  lower  internodes  are  scarcely  longer  than  those  of 
the  Llanberis  form,  as  seen  in  1917.  The  nature  of  the  Llanberis 
habitat — a  barren,  cool  and  wind-swept  situation — may  be  conducive 
to  the  plant's  dwarf  growth  there,  or  it  may  prove  that  it  constantly 
differs  in   this  respect  from  the  Continental  type  and  is  varietallv 
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separable.     It  is  also  probable  tbat  in  tbe  British  form  the  lower 
leaves  are  relatively  narrower. 

The  occtu'rence  of  E.  hirtella  in  North  Wales  might  not  un- 
reasonably be  exj^ected  from  its  Continental  distribution.  It  is  found 
in  Central  and  Northern  Spain,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  French, 
Italian,  and  South- Western  Swiss  Alps;  and  eastwards,  it  is  said  to 
extend  from  the  T^'rol  through  the  Balkan  Penii-rsula,  Transcaucasia 
and  Siberia  to  Chinese  Mongolia.  In  France  it  reaches  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Loire  and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne. 

In  connection   with  E.  hirtella  it  seems  desirable   to   allude  to 
E.  fennica  Kihlman,  included  as  British  in  Mr.  Bucknall's  British 
Euphrasice  (p.  27).     Of  this  plant  there  is  an  authentic  sheet  in 
Herb.  Kew  from  Kihlman  himself  (PI.  Finlandi?e  Exsicc.  no.  354, 
as  E.  hirtella  Jord.  var.  fennica  Lind.  fil.  (E.  fennica  Kihl.)),  and 
I  possess  other  good  Finnish  material.     It  is  a  form  somewhat  inter- 
mediate between  E.  hirtella,  to  a  variety  of  which  it  is  apparently 
reduced  by  Kihlman,   and  E.  Sostkoviana,   to  which   it  has  been 
likened  by  Wettstein.     Of  the  foniier  it  possesses  the  strict,  erect 
habit,  but  it  is  taller  and  more  slender,  with  long  lower  internodes 
and  a  tendency  to  branch  about  the  middle  of  the  stem.     Its  lowest 
leaves  are  easily  caducovis  as  in  E.  hirtella,  but  its  corolla  is  much 
larger,  7-8  mm.  long,  with  the  lower  lip  distinctly  longer  than  the 
upper  one  and   with   broader  segments,  and  hence  a])proaching  the 
flower  of  E.  Rostkoviana.     On  the  whole,  however,  there  seems  good 
ground  for  placing  it  under  E.  hirtella,  to  the  type  of  which  it  seems 
nearer  than  some  Asiatic  examples  that  have  been  so  named.     I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Druce's  original  Exmoor  specimen 
determined  by  Dr.  Lindman,  but  those  collected  in  that  district  in 
1917  and  1918  by  Mr.  Barton  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  identical  with  the  Finnish  form  but  rather  moditi- 
cations  of  E.  SostJcoviana. 

E.  hirtella  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

Euphrasia  hirtella  Jordan  ex  Ileuter  in  Comptes  Eendus  Soc 
Haller.  iv.  120  (1854-G)  ;  Wettstein,  Mon.  der  Gattung  Euphrasia, 
175  (1896)  ;  E.  tatarica  race  E.  hirtella  Eouy,  Fl.  France,  xi.  149 
(1909). 

Icon.  Wettstein,  1.  c.  taf.  iv.  fig.  278-290,  and  taf.  viii.  fig.  4-7. 
Exsicc.  Billot,  Fl.  G.  &  G.  2332  &  bis  !  2333  ter !  Ko.stan,  Exsicc; 
Pedemontana,  46  !  Fiori,  &c.  Fl.  Ital.  Exsicc.  338! 

Stem  strict  and  erect,  of  variable  size  but  usually  robust,  3-25  cm. 
high,  simi)le  or  occasionally  with  one  or  few  erect  branches  towards 
the  base,  more  or  less  purplish,  pilose  (especially  above)  with  long, 
whitish,  flexuous  and  partly  glandular  hairs.  Leaves  subopposite, 
dull  green,  up  to  8  mm.  long  or  larger  in  vigorous  ])lants,  clothed 
with  whitish  bristles  and  abundant  long,  ilexuous,  unequal  glandular 
hairs  ;  the  lowest  leaves  obovate,  or  in  the  British  form  narrower  and 
euneate  below,  obtuse,  with  few  obtuse  teeth ;  upper  caullne  leaves 
ovate  or  broadly  ovate,  obtuse  or  subacute,  with  3-6  more  or  less 
acute  teeth  on  each  side ;  floral  leaves  broadly  ovate  or  triangular- 
orbicular,  acute,  with  4-8  acute  or  acuminate  but  not  awned  teeth  on 
each   side ;    nerves   prominent  below   when  dry ;    lower  leaves  often 
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readily  caducous.  Spike  very  dense  above  and  never  much  elongated, 
with  the  imbricated  floral  leaves  more  or  less  covering  the  fruiting 
calyces.  Calyx  clothed  like  the  foliage,  with  lanceolate  teeth,  scarcely 
accrescent  in  fruit.  Corolla  small,  5-7  mm.  long  (5  mm.  in  British 
form)  along  the  back,  white,  streaked  with  violet  and  with  a  yellow 
spot  in  the  throat;  lower  lip  but  little  exceeding  the  upper,  with 
narrow,  emarginate  lobes.  Capsule  oblong-ovate,  truncate  or  slightly 
retuse,  nearly  equalling  the  calyx  or  slightly  exceeding  it,  usually 
shorter  than  its  floral  leaf,  margin  long-ciliate. 

E.  hirtella  is  readily  distinguishable  from  all  other  British  Eye- 
brights,  except  E.  Bostkoviana  Hayne  and  E.  Vigursii  F.  H.  Davey, 
by  the  long,  flexuous  glandular  hairs  that  usually  abound  on  its  stem, 
leaves  and  calyx.  E.  Rostkoviana,  which  is  furnished  with  similar 
but  sometimes  less  abundant  hair-clothing,  is  generally  a  widely 
different  plant.  Considering  its  usually  larger  size,  it  is  of  slenderer 
habit.  Its  stem  is  ascending  rather  than  erect,  flexuous  rather  than 
strict,  and  though  not  much  branched,  yet  clearly  more  so  than  in 
E.  hirtella.  Its  corolla  is  very  much  larger,  commonly  9-11  mm.  in 
length,  with  the  lower  lip  conspicuously  longer  and  broader  than  the 
upper  one  and  the  tube  eventually  elongating.  Its  capsule,  also, 
differs  in  being  broader,  more  elliptical  in  form,  and  generally  dis- 
tinctly emarginate. 

E.  Vigursii  is  normally  still  slenderer  than  most  of  the  forms  of 
E.  Bostkoviana,  with  smaller  foliage  clothed  with  proportionately 
shorter  and  less  unequal  glandular  hairs,  and  the  corolla  and  capsule 
as  in  E.  Bostkoviana,  except  that  the  former  is  commonly  violet  in 
colour  instead  of  white. 

E.  campestris  Jordan  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  E.  hirtella, 
being  a  slender,  much  branched  plant,  with  small,  narrow  leaves 
clothed  with  shorter  glandular  hairs,  and  very  large  corollas  with 
elongating  tube. 

I  have  placed  Llanberis  examples  of  E.  hirtella  in  the  National 
Herbari\im. 


NOTES  ON  SOMERSET  PLANTS  FOR  1918. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  154.) 

Solarium  nigrum  L.     3.  Burton  Pynsent,  W. 

Atropa  Belladonna  L.  10.  About  a  dozen  young  plants,  among 
rocks  below  Leigh  Woods,  Br.  Newman  Nield ;  seen  there  by  T. 

Verhascum  Thapsus  L.     6.  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  W. 

Linaria  Elatine  Miller.  3.  Orchard  Portman  ;  Staplegrove,  W. 
4.  Ilminster,  B. — L.  spuria  Miller.  2.  Frequent  in  cornflelds  about 
Kilve,  W.     4.  Abundant  in  cultivated  ground,  Ashill,  B. 

Antirrhinum  Orontiumli.     3.  Staplegrove,  sp. ;  8.  Burnham,  7F, 

Mimulus  Langsdorffii  Donn.  1.  Simonsbath.  4.  Combe  St. 
Nicholas,  W.  River  He,  below  Ilminster,  B. — M.  moschatus  Douglas. 
6.  Wambrook,  W. 
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Veronica  moiitana  L.     4.  Bickenliall ;  8.   Cogley  Wood,  Bruton, 
W.—V.  sciiteUata  L.      1.  Exford. 

Euphrasia  Rosfkoi'iana  Havne.     1.  Abundant  and  variable  about 
Simonsbath,    up   to  fulh'  l-lOO  feet ;    Exford ;    Withy])ool,  where   a 
minute  form  was  found  b}^  W.     3.  Broomfield  and  Traveller's  Kest, 
between  Kingston  and  Merridge  (small  form)  ;  8.  AVambrook,  W. — E. 
fennica  Kihlman.    1.  Near  Simonsbath  (confirmed  by  Mr.  C.  Bucknall). 
I  am  not  sure  that  this    Exmoor  plant  is  sufficiently    distinct  from 
E.  Hosfkoviana ;  the  most  obvious  difference  is  in  its  capsules  being 
deeply  notched  at  the  apex,  but  intermediate  foi-ms  occur. — E.  Ker- 
neri  Wettst.     1.  Hill-pastures  near  Exford  ;  named  by   C.  B. — E. 
fiemorosa  a. 'M-Avi.     1.  Dulverton,  and  near  Tarr  Steps  ;  2.  Ehvorthy, 
and   Horridge    Combe ;    3.  Adcombe ;    6.  Whitestaunton,    W.     Tar. 
ciliata  Drabble.       1.  Withypool ;  6.   Chard  Common,   W. — E.  gra- 
eilis  Fr.     1.  Very  local  al)out  Exford  and  AVithypool. — E.  scotfica 
Wettst.     1.  Here  and  there,  in  bogs,  near  Simonsbath  and  Withy- 
pool,  up  to  1400  feet. — E.  minima  Jacq.     1.  This  was  observed  in 
about  a  dozen  stations  near  Simonsbath  and  Withypool,  several  being 
on  the  banks  of  the  Barle.     It  reaches  1480  feet,  and  occurs  as  low 
as  800  feet.     Decidedly  polymorphic,  but  not  at  all  closely  approach- 
ing E.  scoffica,   in  this  neighbourhood.      Dwarf,  densely  branched, 
compact  specimens  are  like  var.  arhuscula  Bucknall,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  not  white  ;    usually  they  are  bright  golden-3'eUow ;    but 
paler  shades  are  not  uncommon,  those  with  a  reddish  or  orange  hue 
being  scarce.     Dr.  Watson  gathered  what  he  believes  to  be  a  hybrid 
with  the  minute  AVithypool  form  of  E.  Hosfkoviana  ;  and  I  found 
two  or  three  specimens  of  a  cross   (perhaps  with   E.  cnrta  var.  gla- 
hrescens)    near   Wintershead    Farm,     Simonsbath. — E.    occidenfalis 
Wettst.     2.  Holford  Combe,  W.,  sp. — E.  ctirta  Wettst.  var.  (/lalres- 
cens  Wettst.      1.  This,   I  suspect,    is   the  commonest   segregate  on 
Exmoor ;    but  several  gatherings  so  named  by  me  were  referred  to 
E.  nemoj'osa   by    C.  B.      2.  Kilve  district  and    Brendon    Hills ;    3. 
Quantocks  and  Blackdown  ;  (5.  Whitestaunton,  TV. 

Barfsia  Odontites  Huds.  var.  serotina  Relchh.  3.  Aisholt ; 
4.  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  W.  Yar.  divergens  (Jord.).  1.  Exford  and 
Winsford;  2.  Lilstock,  W. 

Bhinanthns  major  Ehrh.     9.  By  a  roadside,  Kenn  Moor,  T. 
Vtricularia    major    Sclimidcl  ?     9.  Mineries    Bog,    near    Priddv, 
B.  TV.  Tucker,  sp.  ;  a  small  plant,  probably  this,  but  tlowerless. 

Pingiiicula  hisitanica  L.  1.  Reaches  1300  feet  near  Simons- 
bath.    (3.   Bewley  Down,  near  Wambrook,  W. 

Verbena  oJJicinaUs  L.  2.  East  Quantoxhead  and  Lilstock; 
3.  Sbi])legrove,  Curry  Rivell.  and  Rock  Hill,  AVrantage.  W. 

Mentha  spicata  L.  6.  Birchwood  and  Combe  St.  Nicholas  ;  well 
established,  and  far  from  houses,  W. — J/,  piperita  L.  1.  Islet  in 
the  J^arle,  Itehtw  Simonsbath.  3.  Buncombe  AVood,  Kingston,  near  a 
cottage;  6.  Chard  Common,  W. — M.  hircina  Jiull  (agnatica  xlongi- 
folia'::').  9.  In  two  jilacos,  alnnit  half  a  mile  apart,  near  AVeston-in- 
(lordano,  B. — JI.  rubra  Sm,  9.  Jloadside,  between  Tickenham  and 
Failand,  T.—*3r.  gentilis  L.  4.  Knowle  St,  Giles,  W.,  sp.— 
M.  arvensis  Jj.  viiv.  agresf is  (Sole).     2.  East  Quantoxhead;  3.   Cothel- 
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stone ;  6.  Wambrook,  W.     Var.  j^rcecox  (Sole).     4.  Cornfield,  Castle 
Nei'oche.     6.   Chard  Common,  W. 

Oriqanxim  vnlgare  L.  3.  On  tlie  White  Lias  ridge,  from  Hatch 
to  Langport,  W. 

Thymmis  ouatus  Miller.  6.  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  W. 
Cdlmnintha  Acinos  Clairv.  9.  Field  on  Creech  Hill,  near  Bru- 
ton,  C.  E.  Moss  {teste  W.).  9.  Between  Failand  and  Tickenham, 
T. — C.  montana  Lam.  2.  Stogmnber !,  Kilv^e,  and  East  Quantox- 
head  ;  3.  Aisholt,  Kingston !,  and  Staplegrove ;  4.  Street  Ash ;  9. 
Yatton,  W. 

JLctissa  officinalis  L.  3.  Kingston  and  Bathpool ;  4.  Barley 
Hill,  W. 

Sah-ia  Verhenaca  L.  3.  Curry  llivell,  JV.  5.  Kingsdon,  G. — 
[*S^.  verticillata  L.  2.  Established  on  the  Lower  Marsh,  Dunster, 
J.  A.  Fort,  sp.     9.  Flax  Bourton,  T.] 

Scutellaria  gnlericulata  L.  3.  West  Sedgemoor;  8.  Rare  at 
Bruton,  IV. — S.  minor  Huds.  1.  Exford ;  Withypool ;  ascends  to 
1300  feet  near  Simonsbath.  2.  Elworthv ;  4.  Britt}'  Common ; 
6.  Buckland  St.  Mary  and  Bewley  Down,  W. 

StacJii/s  officinalis  Trev.  3.  Norton  Fitzwarren,  Pitminster, 
Corfe,  Thm'lbear,  &c. ;  4.  Castle  Neroche,  &c. ;  6.  AVhitestaunton  and 
Wambrook;  8.  Bruton,  W. — S.  palustris  X  st/Ivatica  (anibiffxa  Sm.). 
4.  Donyatt,  D.  Knowle  St.  Giles,  W. — S.  arvensis  L.  1.  Field  on 
Sherdon  Farm,  Simonsbath  (1250  feet). 

Galeopsis  anr/iisti folia  Ehrh.  2.  East  Quantoxhead  ;  3.  Near 
Fivehead,  W.—  G.  Tetraliit  L.  var.  hifida  (Boenn.).  3.  Elwoithy; 
6.  Whitestaunton,  7P.  Var.  ^/yr/c^/is  Breb.  1.  Withypool !,  Exfordl, 
Simonsbath  !,  Winsford,  and  Exton  ;  6.   Buckland  St.  Mary,  W. 

Lamium  Galeohdolon  Crantz.  2.  Washford ;  3.  Broomfield,  W. 
4.  Hinton  St.  George  ;  Dinnington ;  Chilworthy,  D.  6.  Combe  St. 
Nicholas  ;  Whitestaunton,  W. 

Plant  ago  major  L.  var.  intermedia  S^'me.  3.  Gravel  paths,  West 
Monkton.  On  the  Lias,  Thurlbear ;  8.  Bruton,  W. — P.  lanceolata 
L.  var.  sphcerostachya  Roehl.  1.  Withy])Ool  and  Simonsbath;  2. 
Frequent  above  Kilve  and  Quantoxhead,  and  at  Minehead  ;  3.  Cothel- 
stone,  W.  This  form  does  not  seem  to  be  constant. —P.  Goronopus 
L.  var.  pijgmcea  Lange.  2.  Mineheiid,  and  from  St.  Audries  to  Lil- 
stock  ;  9.   Berrow,  W.     Below  Brean  Down,  on  the  northern  side. 

Littorella  uniJJora  Asehers.  (Jacustris  L.).  1.  Pools  in  the 
Barle,  about  two  miles  below  Simonsbath  ;  a  very  unusual  station. 
It  does  not  seem  to  flower  here.     Leaves  up  to  eight  inches  long. 

Scleranthiis  anniius  L.  3.  West  Monkton,  JV.  D.  MiUerl 
4.  Castle  Neroche,  W. 

Chenopodium  polyspermum  L.  2.  Minehead,  W.  3.  Cothel- 
stone. —  C.  mnrale  L.  2.  East  Quantoxhead  ;  Lilstock,  W. —  O. 
itrhicum  L.  9.  Near  Brean,  W. — C.  ruhrum  L.  3.  West  Monkton. 
Var.  hiitoides  Wallr.  3.  Staj)legrove.  JV. — C.  Bonus-Henricus  L. 
2.  East  Quantoxhead ;  Trull  and  Huishton,  W. 

Atriplex  dclioidea  Bab.  3.  Tavmton,  W.  Var.  prostrata  Bab. 
2.  Kilve,  on  shingle;  Lilstock,  on  mud,  W. 

Salicornia  eiiropcpu  L.  forma  strict  a  Moss.      9.    Herrow,  TV. 
Suada  niaritiuHi  Duni.     2.   Lilstock,   IV. 
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Poljfgonum  Co)ivolvi(Ius  L.  var.  suhalatum  V.  Hall.  3.  Staple- 
grove  and  Kingston,  W.  4.  Ilminster,  D.  9.  Berrow,  W. — P.  lapa- 
thi folium  L.  3.  W.  Sedgemoor  ;  4.  Knowle  St.  Giles  and  Combe 
St.    Nicholas,    TV.       Ilminster,  D. — *P.   lapathifoliiim  X  Fersicaria. 

3.  Orchard  Portman,  Staplegrove,  and  West  Sedgemoor ;  4.  Combe 
St.  Nicholas  and  Knowle  St.  Giles,  W. — P.  Bistorta  L.  3.  Eoad- 
side  near  Kingston,  W. 

Rumex  maritimus  L.  3.  By  a  pool  on  the  edge  of  West  Sedge- 
moor,  below  Burton  Pynsent,  W. — P.  ohtusifolius  L.  var.  *(tffresfis 
Fr.  1.  Withypool ;  3.  Thm-lbear,  and  near  Taunton  ;  6.  Wambrook 
— "  a  frequent  form,"  W^. — P.  crispus  X  ohtusifolius.  3.  Stoke 
St,  Mary,  W. 

Euphorhia  Latliyrus  L.     A  garden  weed  at  3.  Holway,  W.,  and 

4.  Ilminster,  D. 

Mercurialis  annua  L.     3.  Allotments,  Staplegrove,  W. 
JJrtica  urens  L.     2.  East  Quantoxhead ;  3.  Taunton  ;  6.   Combe 
St.  Nicholas  and  Wambrook ;  9.  Bleadon,  W. 

Parietaria   officinalis  L.       2.   Kilve   and   Stogumber ;    4.   Chard 
and  Knowle  St.  Giles  ;  6.   Winsham,  W. 

Carpinus  Betulus  L.     2.  Stogumber;   Crowcombe,  W. 
Quercus  Bohur  X  sessiliflora.     3.  Stoke  St.  Mar}^  W. 

Salix  triandra  L.     3.  Holway,  W. — S.  aurita  L.     1.   Common 

on  Exmoor  up  to  1400  feet.      2.  Horner  to    Dunkery ;    6.  Bewley 

Down,  W. — *S.  aurita  X  caprea,  *S.  aurita  X  ciuerea,  and  *8.  caprea 

X  einerea.     1.   Simonsbath  (only  leaf -specimens). — S.  repens   L.,  the 

form  S.  ascendens  Sm.     6.  Bewley  Down,  W. 

Empetrum  nigrum  L.  2.  One  patch  on  Yearnor  Moor,  near 
Selworthy  ;  N.  G.  Haddon. 

Neottia  Nidus-avis  Rich.     4.  Ely  Wood,  near  Chard,  W. 

Cephalanthera  grandijlora  Gray.  8.  Near  Batcombe,  scarce, 
P.  V.  S. 

Orchis  pgramidalis  L.  3.  Thurlbear,  Pitminster,  and  Corfe  ; 
6.  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  TF. — O.  incarnata  L.  4.  Combe  St.  Nicholas; 
8.  liare  at  Bruton,  W. — *0.  incarnata  Xmaculat a.  G.  Widcombe, 
W. — O.  maculata  L.  (ericetoruni  Linton).  4.  Combe  St.  Nicholas, 
W. 

OpTiri/s  apifera  Huds.     4.   Puckington  ;   Barrington,  I). 

Habenaria  bifolia  Br.  6.  Whitestaunton  ;  Bewley  Down,  W. — 
H.  virescens  Druce.  3.  Blagdon,  and  on  the  White  Lias  ridge  from 
Pitminster  to  Langport  (extending  into  dis.  4)  ;  4.  Castle  Neroche 
and  Combe  St  Nicholas ;  6.  Whitestaunton  and  Combe  St.  Nicholas, 
W.     5.    Woods  at  Kingsdon,  G. 

Iris  foetidissima  L.  2.  Kilve !  ;  3,  4.  White  Lias  ridge,  from 
Pitminster  to  Curry  Ilivell !,  TV. 

\Tritonia  {Monfbrelia)  aurea  X  Pottsii  =  X  T.  crocosmifl ora 
Nicholson.  Banks  of  the  Barle  below  Simonsbath,  at  intervals,  for 
nearly  two  miles.  Two  clumps  were  noticed  by  Lad}-^  Davy  in  191G, 
and  it  seems  to  be  sjjreading  (juickly.] 

Polygonatum  multiflorum  All.  1.  Wood  at  Exford,  E.  J.  Piper. 
10.  Melcombe  Wood,  Mells,  T.— P.  officinale  AM  10.  Habington ; 
Melcombe  \Vo(nl  ;    Asluini  Woods.   T. 
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Allium  vineale  L.     2.  East  Quantoxhead,  W. 
Narthecium  ossifragum  Huds.     2.  Elworthy  ;  6.  Bevvley  Down, 
W. 

Paris  quadrifolia  It.  3.  Curry  Rivell,  7F.  Westcorabe,5.F.»S^. 
Juncus  squajv'osus  L.  1.  Common  on  the  Exmoor  lulls  up  to 
1500  feet.  4-.  Britty  Common  ;  Broadway  Forest,  D. — J.  effusvs  L. 
var.  *compactus  Lej.  &  Court.  1.  Abundant  on  the  high  grouud 
about  Simonsbath  and  Exford ;  I  did  not  see  J.  conglomeratus,  for 
which  it  ma}'  easily  be  mistaken. — J.  ejfusihsx  injlexus  (dijfusiis 
Hoppe).  1.  Barle  Valley,  JV. — J.  maritimus  Lam.  2.  Lilstock, 
W. — J.  siibnodidosus  Schrank  {obtusijlorus  Ehrh.).  3.  West  Sedge- 
moor,  below  Burton  Pynsent,  W. 

*Luzula  Forsterixiiilosa  (Borreri  BYomi.).  Shady  bank,  south 
of  Broomtield,  with  the  parents,  C.S.  and  E.S.M.;  new  for  Somerset. 
— L.  sylvatica  Gaud.  1.  Near  Simonsbath,  local ;  it  reaches  1800  feet. 
— L.  mnltiflora  DC.  3.  Thurlbear,  and  Quantocks  ;  4.  Bickenhall ; 
C.  Bewley  Down  ;  8.  Kingsettle  Hill,  W. 

TypJia  latifolia  L.  2.  Lilstock,  W. — T.  angustifolia  L.  4.  Old 
canal,  between  Chard  and  Ilminster,  D. 

Sparganiuin  erectiim  L.  var.  mio'ocarpum.  1.  One  patch  in  the 
Barle,  below  Simonsbath. 

Lenina  trisitlca  L.     3.  Milverton,  W. 
Alisinn  lanceolatuvi  With.     3.  West  Sedgemoor,  W. 
Trigluchin  palustre  \j.     4.  Britty  Common,  W. 
Potamogefoii piisilluslj.     3.  Taunton;   Staplegrove,  XF. — P.pec- 
tinafus  L.     3.  In  the  Tone  near  Taunton,  W.     4.  In  the  He  near 
Donyatt,  D.,  sp. 

Zannichellia  palustris  L.  3.  Stoke  St.  Mary;  Fitzroy,  near 
Taunton,  W. 

Eleocharis  multicaulis  Sm.  1.  Exehead  ;  6.  Wambrook,  W. 
Scirpus  ccespitosus  L.  and  S.  paucijlonis  Lightf.  4.  Britty 
Common. — S.Jiuifans  L.  1.  In  the  White  Water,  near  Simonsbath, 
at  about  1100  feet. — S.  setaeeus  L.  1.  Withypool ;  2.  Halsway  and 
Herridge  Combes,  W.  4.  Old  canal,  between  Chard  and  Ilminster, 
D. 

Eriophornm  vaginafitm  L.  4.  Britty  Common,  local,  G.  S.  and 
E.  S.  M.  E.  angiistifuliitm,  E.  latifolinm,  and  E.  gracile  grow 
close  by — a  remarkable  association. — E.  angvstifolium  Both.  2. 
Herridge  Combe;  3.  Triscombe ;  G.  Bewley  "Down,  W.  Var.  *tri- 
quetruiii  Fr.     G.   Culmliead,  W. 

Pynchospora  alba  Vahl.  (3.  Bewley  Down,  W. 
Carex  pidicaris  L.  3.  Triscombe ;  6.  Bewley  Down,  W. — 
*C'.  disticha  Huds.  3.  West  Sedgemoor,  TF. — C.  paniculata  L. 
1.  Exford;  above  1300  feet  near  Exehead.  2.  Below  Alderman's 
Barrow,  N.  G.  R.—C.  ecliinata  L.  3.  Triscombe  ;  6.  Bewley  Down, 
W. —  C  leporina  L.  1.  Ascends  to  1200  feet  near  Simonsbath. — 
C.  pihiliferali.  6.  Bewley  Down,  JF. — C.  paUescens'L.  4.  Bicken- 
hall; 6.  Combe  St.  Nicholas,  W. — C.  strigosa  Huds.  9.  Between 
Tickenham  and  Nailsea,  T. — C.  binervis  L. "  6.  Bewley  Down,  W. — 
C. /«/«•«  Host.  1.  Near  Exford.— C.  (Ederi  Retz.  1.  Withypool; 
3.  Triscombe,  W.—  C.  riporia  L.     2.   Lilstock,  W. 
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Milium  rjfitsvm  L.     '1  Kingston ;  Norton  Camp,  W. 

Ph1einnpratenselj.\».\\  nodosum  \j.  1.  Withypool;  2.  Frequent 
about  Kilve,  W. 

Agrostis  sefacen  Curt.  2  and  3.  Quantocks  !,  W. — A.  canina  L. 
2.  Quantocks ;  3.  Bathpool,  W. — A.  alba  L.  var.  major  Gaud.  3. 
Creech  St.  Michael,  W. — A.  tenuis  Sibth.  (the  state  called  A.  pumila 
L.).  2.  Quantocks,  W.  9.  Cart-track  between  Blackdown  and 
Shiphani,  T. — A.  nigra  With.  3.  West  Sedgemoor  ;  G.  Chard  Com- 
mon, W. 

Calamagrostis  epigeios  Roth.     3.   Cannington,  H.  Slater,  sp. 

Aira  caryophgllea  L.  var.  *divaricata  (Pourr.).  2.  Quantox- 
head,  W. — A.  pr(Ecox  L.  1.  Common  on  Exmoor  up  to  1300  feet. 
2.  Kilve,  &c.,  W. 

*IIolcus  lanatusxmoUis  ?  2.  Kilve  and  Stogumber ;  6.  Wam- 
brook  ;  9.  Berrow,  JV.  The  specimen  shown  to  me  was  too  scrappy ; 
it  seems  likely  enough  to  occur,  but  has  not  been  previously  reported 
anywhere,  so  far  as  I  know. — H.  mollis  L.  2.  Kilton  ;  8.  Wam- 
brook  ;  9.  Berrow,  TV. 

Deschampsia  ccespitosa  Beauv.  var.  argentea  Gray.  3.  Woods 
at  Curry  llivell,  Thurlbear,  and  Pitminster,  W.  This  is  probably  an 
albino. 

Arrhenatherum  elatius  Mert.  &  Koch  var.  nodosum  Koch  (^A. 
lorecatorium  Dietrich).      1.  With^-pool,  W. 

Molinia  coirulea  Moench.  1.  Al)undant  on  Exmoor  up  to  1500 
feet.  Vars.  rohvsta  (Prahl)  and  viridijlora  Lej.  6.  Bewley  Down, 
extending  into  Devon,  W. 

Catabrosa  aquatica  Beauv.  3.  Staplegrove ;  Bishop's  Lydeard, 
W. 

Melica  unifiora  Betz.  1.  Exford.  3.  Norton  Fitzwarren  and 
West  Hatch :  4.  Bickenhall ;  6.  Whitestaunton  and  Combe  St.  Ni- 
cholas, W. 

Poa  nrmoralis  L.  1.  Dulvei'ton,  W.,  sp. — P.  compressa  L.  1. 
Wall  at  Sim()nsl)ath  (1050  feet).  9.  Burn  Hill,  JJleadon,  W.— 
P. pratensis  L.  var.  subcaerulea  (Sm.).     0.   Whitestaunton,  W. 

Glyceria  plicata  Fr.      2.   Porlock ;  3.   Bagborough,  IV. 

Festuca  bromoides  L.  2.  Kilton  ;  3.  Thurlbear,  IV. — F.  rubra 
L.  var.  arenaria  Fr.  2.  Quantoxhead,  JV. — F.  pratensis  Huds.  3. 
Corfe,  TV. — F.  elatior  L.  3.  Orchard  Poi'tman  ;  Hillfarrance,  <fcc., 
W. — Subsp.  F.  arundinacea  Sehreb.  2.  Perry's,  near  East  Quantox- 
head (conKrms  my  suggestion  in  Fl.  Som.  Suppl.),  W. 

Bromus  gigantens  L.  2.  Kilve  (type  and  var.  trijlon/s)  ;  3. 
Stoke  St.  Mary,  W. — B.  ramosus  Huds.  2.  Kilve,  kc. ;  3.  Taunton, 
&c.,  W. 

[Loli7(m  multiflornm  Lam.  2.  Crowcombe  ;  3.  Taunton,  Corfe, 
and  Dodhill,  W.] — L.  jjrrenne  L.  var.  tenve  Syme.     3.  Holway,  W. 

Agropijron  caninnm  Jieauv.  4.  Combe  St.  Nicliolas,  TV. — A.  re- 
pens  L.  var.  Lrersianum  Gray.  3.  Kingston  ;  Stoke  St.  Mary,  W. 
— A.  pungeus  lioem.  &  Schult.      2.   Lilstock,  W. 

Nardus  stricta  L.  1.  Common  near  Simonsbath,  <tc.,  up  to 
1450  feet. 
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Blechnuin  SpicantWith.  1.  Exford  ;  Withjpool ;  Simonsbath,  Ac. 
2  and  3.   Combes  on  Quantock,  TV. 

xithyrlum  Filix-fosmina  Roth.  var.  *convexutn  (Newm.).  1. 
Common  about  Ext'ord,  Withypool,  &c. !  ;  3.  Clatworthy  ! ;  4.  Barley 
Hill  and  Castle  Neroche,  JV. 

Ceferach  ojfjcinanini  Willd.  1.  Plentiful  in  two  places  near 
Exford  ;  a  few  plants  at  Simonsbath  (1000  feet).  New  for  this 
district,  I  believe. 

Cystopteri>i  fragilis  Bernh.  1.  Fine  and  typical  near  Exford,  at 
1050  feet.     Extinct  at  Dulverton,  W. 

Polystichuvi  aculeatum  Both.  6.  Whitestaunton  (type  and  var. 
lohatum),  W. — P.  anqulare  Presl.  1.  Exford.  6.  Whitestaunton, 
W. 

Lastrea.  montana  T.  Moore  (^Oreopteris  Presl.).  1.  Locally 
plentiful,  especially  in  lanes,  about  Exford,  Withj-pool,  and  Simons- 
bath,  reaching  1300  feet.     6.  Blackwater,  near  Buckland  St.  Mary. 

8.  One  plant,  near  Westcombe,  B.  V.S. — L.  spinulosa  Presl.  2  and 
3.  Combes  on  Quantock,  W. — L.  (Smula  Brackenridge.  2.  Near 
Holford,  H.  Gorder  (about  two  dozen  plants). 

Poh/podiiim  I'ulgare  L.  var.  *ser>-afiim  Willd.  3.  West  Monk- 
ton  !,  ll 

Phegopteris  polypodioides  Fee.  1.  Fine  and  locally  plentiful  in 
a  second  station  near  Simonsbath,  at  about  1300  feet. — P.  Pryopteris 
Fee.  1.  On  a  bank  over  the  Exe ;  shown  to  W.  S.  Price,  1908. 
We  did  not  see  it  in  Murray's  station,  above  Landacre  Bridge. 

Ophioylossum  vidgatumlj.     4.   Bickenhall,  J'F.     5.  Kingsdon,  G'. 

E(piisetiim  maxinnim  Lam.  1.  Lime  Combe,  Simonsbath,  with  a 
small  state  of  J^.  syJi'uticum  L.,  at  1050  feet. — E.  ari-ense  L.  var. 
nemoros7im  Braun.  3.  Adcombe  Wood  ;  4.  Ely  Wood,  near  Chard, 
W. — E.  palnstre  L.  1.  Frequent  on  Exmoor !,  W.  Var.  polysta- 
cliyum  Weigel.  1.  Sparingly,  with  the  type,  near  Codsend,  Quarme 
Vallev.      Var.   nudum  Newm.      4.  Britty  Common  ;    6.  Culmhead  ; 

9.  Berrow,  W. 

Lycopodium  Selago  L.     6.  Bewley  Down,  TV. 

j^itella  optica  Agardh.     10.  Canal,  near  Bathampton,  C.  ^S*. 


THE  AFBICAN  SPECIES  OF  ALLOPHYLUS. 
By  Edmund  G.  Baker,  F.L.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  160.) 

15.  A.  toroensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frulex  gracilis.  Rami  teretes,  glabri  vei  fere  glabri,  i-amulis 
pubescentibus  ad  A.  latefoUolatam  Bak.  fil.  accedens.  Folia  tri- 
foliolata,  papyracea,  glabra,  siccitate  triste  viridia,  foliolis  inter- 
mediis  margine  serratis  apice  acuminatis  apice  ipso  obtusis,  supra 
opacis  ellipticis  vel  elliptice-obovatis  basi  cuneatis,  12-17  cm.  longis, 
5-6  cm.  latis,  lateralibus  valde  insequilateralibus  jjarum  minoribus, 
petiolo  commimi  ±3  cm.  longe  prtedita.  Thyrsi  simplices  folia 
superantes  vel  suluequantes,  multillori.     Florrs  majusculi  in  cymulas 
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plurlfloras  dispositi,  pedicellati.  Sepala  membranacea,  extus  puberula 
+  2  mm.  longa.  AiitJi&rce  i}o  mm.  longae.  Fructus  rubri,  5-7  mm. 
diain. 

Uganda  :  Toro,  near  Mpanga  river,  Bacjsliawe  1128  !  alt.  4000  ft. 
At  edge  of  stream,  forest  near  mouth  of  Mpanga,  Bagsliaioe  1150 ! 
in  fruit,  Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

A  shrub  with  trifoliolate  acuminate  papyraceous  leaves,  simple 
thyrse,  and  red  fruits ;  intermediate  leaflets  cuneate  at  the  base, 
petiolulate  (10-15  mm.),  the  lateral  very  unequal -sided. 

16.  A.  LATEFOLiOLATUS  Bak.  fil.  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xxxvii.  137 
(1905). 

Uganda  :  Lake  shore  Musozi,   Bagshatoe  153 !   Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

17.  A.  CHAUNOSTACHTS  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxx.  347  (1901). 
East  Afbica:  Kinga  Hills,  Qoetze  1196  !  Hb.  Berol, 

18.  A.  gazensis,  sp.  nov. 

Arhuscula  vel  Jrutex  ramis  cortice  cinereo  obtectis  lenticellosis 
glabris  vel  glabriusculis.  Folia  trifoliolata,  chartacea,  glabra,  foliolis 
terminalibus  majoribus  oblongo-ovatis  inferne  sensim  in  petiolulum 
10-15  mm.  longum  cuneato-angustatis,  9-12  cm.  longis,  3"5-45  cm. 
latis,  lateralibus  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis,  omnibus  argute  serratis, 
petiolo  communi  glabro  3-4  cm.  longo  suffulta.  Flores  majuseuli  in 
cymulas  pi uri floras  et  pedunculatas  dispositi.  Thyrsi  cum  pedimculo 
14-18  cm.  longi,  laxi,  folia  superantes  vel  ada^quantes,  rliachi  glabrius- 
cula.  Calyx  glabriusculus.  Ovarium  pilis  albidis  vestitum.  Frucfus 
cocci  subglobosi,  primum  pilis  vestitum  demum  glabri  ±7  mm. 
diam. 

Gaza-land  :  Chimanimani  Mts.  at  7000  ft.,  Sivynnerton  1321 ! 
Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

Allied  to  A.  chaunostachys  but  leaflets  larger  and  petiolules  of 
terminal  leaflets  longer. 

19.  A.  MACECJRUS  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  287  (1897). 

Lake  Kegion  :  Between  Balaibo  and  Daki,  Stuhlmann  27S3. 
Hb.  Berol. 

20.  A.  SPECTABILIS  Gilg  in  Deutschen  Zentral-Afr.  Exped.  ii. 
474  ri911). 

KuGEGE :  Mildhraed  932.     Hb.  Berol. 

21.  A.  OREOPHILUS  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  289  (1S97). 
RuwENZOEi :  Scott  Elliot  7938  !  Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

22.  A.  BucHANANi  Gilg  ex  Radlk.  in  Sitz.  Bayer.  Akad.  1.  c. 
279  (1909). 

Nyasaland:  Buclianan  363!  (1891)  Buchaiian  14264!  Natal 
Government  Herb. 

Var.  nov.  uoandensis. 

Rami  cinerei.  Folia  (juam  iis  typi  majora  foliolis  terminalibus, 
12-14  cm.  longis,  5"5-6"5  cm.  latis.  Thyrsi  laxiflori  foliis  breviores 
+  8  cm.  longi.     Fructus  cocci  subglobosi,  5-6  mm.  diam. 
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Uganda  :  Kasala  Forest,  Dummer  542 !  Hb.  Mus.  Brit.  "  6  ft. 
Flowers  white";  Mablra  Forest  near  Mubango  ;  shrubby,  6  ft.,  flowers 
white  ;  Bummer  1388  !   in  fniit. 

Differs  from  type  in  the  larger  leaves  which  do  not  turn  black 
when  dried. 

23.  A.  cuneatus,  sp.  nov. 

Fnitex  usque  ad  4-pedalis  ramulis  cortice  cinereo  obtectis.  Folia 
trifoliolata,  papyracea,  glabra,  vii-idia,  foliolis  intermediis  cuueato- 
obovatis  in  parte  \-h  superiore  grosse  crenato-serratis  petiolulutis 
11-14  cm.  longis,  4-6  cm.  latis,  lateralibus  minoribus  8-10  cm.  longis, 
petiolis  4-G'5  cm.  longis  glabris  longltudinaliter  canaliculatis.  Flores 
albi,  mediocres,  pedicellati,  in  cymulas  paucifloras  dispositi.  Thyrsi 
simpliees,  laxitlori,  petiolos  longiores,  foliis  breviores,  8-15  cm.  longi, 
rhachi  pubes'cente.  Calyx  extus  fere  glaber.  Petala  alba.  Fructus 
ignotus. 

East  Afhica  :  Limoru,  Dummer  1566 !  In  wooded  ravines 
alt.  7000  ft.     Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

The  green  glabrous  leaves,  the  intermediate  distinctly  cuneate 
towards  the  base  and  crenate-sen-ate  towards  the  apex,  and  the  simple 
thyrse,  rather  laxly  flowered,  longer  than  the  petioles  but  shorter  than 
the  leaf,  distinguish  this  species. 

24.  A.  VoLKENSii  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  290  (1897). 
KiLiMANJAEO  :   Volkens  2077  !  Hb.  Berol. 

25.  A.  FEKEUGINEUS  Taub.  in  Engl.  Pflanzenwelt  Ost-Afr.  c.  249 
(1895). 

East  Afeica  :  Euanda,  Mildbraed  563.     Hb.  Berol. 

26.  A.  cazengoensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens.  Rami  glabri,  longi,  sarmentosi.  Folia  mem- 
branaeea,  petiolata,  foliolis  oblongo-ovatis  apice  acuminatis  inter- 
mediis basi  cuneatis  margine  argute  serratis,  6"5-8-0  cm.  longis, 
3"0-35  cm.  latis,  lateralibus  basi  insequi-lateralibus,  petiolo  communi 
2'5-3"5  cm.  longo  praedita.  Thyrsi  longissimi,  gi-aciles,  simpliees 
foliis  longiores,  laxiusculi  10-20  cm.  longi.  Flores  mediocres  vel 
parviusculi  albi,  in  cymulas  1-3-floras  dispositi.  Calyx  gliiber  vel 
fere  glaber.     Fructus  siccitate  nigrescens. 

Cazengo  :  In  sunny  thickets  at  the  Gi*anja  de  San  Luiz.  Goss- 
iveiler  5666  !   Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

A  climber  with  long  sarmentose  branches  and  white  flowers ; 
leaves  membranous,  glabrous  except  below  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves, 
trifoliolate  ;  leaflets  generalh'  more  or  less  serrate  ;  thyrse  long  slender 
simple,  longer  than  the  leaves ;  flowers  rather  small. 

27.  A.  daststachts  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  293  (1897). 
Kilimanjabo  Eegion  :  Pospichal,  Hb.  Berol. 

28.  A.  A>fTiTNESii  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  289  (1897). 
Angola  :  Huilla,  Antunes  222  &  255.     Hb.  Berol. 

29.  A.  Goetzeanus  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxviii.  423  (1900). 
East  Afbica:  Uhehe,  G oet ze  i5o2.     Hb.  Berol. 
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'SO.  A.  andongensis,  sp.  uov.  A.  afiicanus  Hieni,  Cat.  Welw. 
Afr.  pi.  i.  107  pp.,  non  Beau  v. 

Fnttex  vel  arbuscula.  Bami  fuscohirti.  Folia  papyracea, 
foliolis  triste  viridibus  terminalibus  rbombeo-obovatis  lateralibus  basi 
ina?quilateralibus  utrinque  moUiter  pubescentibus  ad  nervos  pilosulis 
lamina  (j-9  cm.  longa,  4-5  cm.  lata,  petiolo  communi  rufo  vel  fusco- 
pubesoente,  6-9  cm.  longo.  Thyrsi  laxiusculi,  simpliees,  7-8  cm.  longi 
petiolos  certe  longiores  folia  breviores.  Flot'es  mediocres,  albi,  in 
cymulas  paucifloras  dispositi.     Alabastra  pu])escentia.     Flores  generis. 

AxGOLA  :  Pungo  Andongo,  in  sylvis  densioribus  de  Mata  de  Pedro 
Cabondo,  Wehvitsch  4512  !  "Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

Shrub  or  small  tree  with  ti'ifoliolate  sermte  leaves  and  fuscous  or 
ferrugineous  pubescent  petioles ;  tliyrse  lax  7-8  cm.  long,  cymules 
few-flowered.  Allied  to  A.  ferruijinens  Taubert.  Differs  from 
A.  Antunesii  Grilg  by  broader  leaflets  and  longer  petioles. 

31.  A.  coxGOLAXUS  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  294  (1897). 
CoxGO  :  MTow^a,   Deschai/qjs.     NrASALAXD  :    Buchanan   1224  1 

(1891)  Hb.  Kew. 

Yar.  nov.  moxophtlli'S. 

Foliola  solitaria,  sessilia,  8-10  cm.  longa,  4-5  cm.  lata,  margine 
serratii,  subtus  griseo-tomentosa.  Thyrsi  foliis  longiores,  parvillori, 
densi. 

East  Coast:  Lake  Nvasa,  Johnston  43!  lib.  Kew. 

32.  A.  APPEXDICULATO-SEJJEATUS  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxx.  348 
(1901). 

East  Afeica  :  Livingstone  HilLs,  Goetze  853.     Hb.  Berol. 

33.  A.  Yeru  Gilg.  1.  c. 

East  Aeeica  :  Kondeland  :  Ooetze  832  !  Hb.  Berol.  Hb.  Mus. 
Brit. 

34.  A.  SPICATUS  Radlk.  in  EngL  &  Prantl.  Plflanzen-fam.  iii.  5, 
312  (1895).  Schmidelia  spicata  DC.  Prodr.  i.  611  (1824).  S.  inac/ica 
Baker  in  Fl.  Trop.  Afr.  i.  423  (1868).  Orniirophe  spicata  Poir. 
Enevcl.  viii.  265  (1808).  O.  mayica  Schum.  &  Thonn.  Beschr. 
Gain.  186  (1827). 

NroEH  ExpEK. :  Barter  402!  &  1648!  Hb.  Ke\v.  Lagos: 
Foster  96!  Hb.  Kew.  Scott-EUiot  5411,  from  Sierra  Leone  may 
also  belong  here. 

35.  A.  eloxgatus  Radlk.  in  Sitz.  Bayer.  Akad.  1.  c.  221  (1909). 
UsAMBAMA:  Hoist  288.     Hb.  Berol. 

36.  A.  TEXuiFOLius  lladlk.  1.  c. 
Nyasalaxd  !  Buchanan  363  !  Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

37.  A.  Welwitsciiit  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  287  (1897). 

Angola:  Golongo  Alto,  IVehritsch  4510  1  5408!  Pungo  An- 
dongo, Welu'ifsch  4511!  Hb.  Mus.  Brit.  Cameroons:  Yaunde, 
BatZs  H'S'Jl   Hb.  Mus.  Brit.     Uga.nija  :   Dairr  177  \   Hb.  Kew. 
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38.  A.  CoNRAUi  Oilg  ex  Kadlk.  in  Kgl.  Bayer  Akad.  I.  c.  221 
(1909). 

Camerooxs. 

39.  A.  LEFTOCAULOS  Itadlk.  in  Xxm.  Mus.  Congo,  ser.  2,  i.  i,  17 
(1899). 

Congo. 

40.  A.  lyTEttRiFOLil'S  Blume,  Rumphia,  iii.  129  (1847).  Orni- 
trophe  integi'ifolins  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  ii.  i.  322  (1799).  SchmideUa 
integrifolia  i)C.  Prod.  i.  (510  (1824).  8.  racemosa  Linn.  var.  inte- 
grifolia  Baker  Fl.  Maur.  56  (1877). 

Africa:  fide  Radlkofer;  also  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

41.  A.  R-EPANBUS  Engler  in  Bot.  Jalirb.  xvii.  160  (1893).  Schmi- 
deUa repanda  Baker  in  Fl.  Trop.  Afr.  i.  422  (1868). 

East  Africa:  Lower  Shire  Valley,  Kirkl  Jfellerl  Hb.  Kew. 
MozAMBiQL'E  :  Mfusi,  IV.  Julinstoii  150 !  Ndi  (Taita),  Hilde- 
braiidt  2562  !  Hb.  Kew. 

This  is  quite  distinct  from  A.  alnifoUa  Radlk.,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  separate  A.  tenuis  Radlk. 

42.  A.  SUBCORIACEUS  Bak.  fil.  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xxxvii.  186 
(1905). 

UctANDA  :  Near  Mulema,   Bngsliaioe  254  !  Hb.  Mus.   Brit.  Koki 
and  Ankole,  Daioe  401 !     Fgffe  103  !   Hb.  Kew. 
The  fruits  are  small,  subglobose,  4-5  mm.  diam. 

43.  A.  Warneckei  Gilg  MS.  in  Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

Rami  cortice  cinereo  vestiti.  Folia  trifoliolata,  petiolata  foliolis 
ovatis  vel  ovalibus  utrinque  pilis  adspersis  lateralibus  pcrspicue  minori- 
bus  intequilateralibus  remote  serratis,  terminalibus  in  parte  |  superiore 
serrdtis  basi  cuneatis  5-6  cm.  longis,  4-5  cm.  latis,  petiolulis  brevibus, 
petiolo  communi  15-20  mm.  longo.  Thyrsi  simplices  pseudospicati  et 
ramosi  folia  subadsequantes  5-8*5  cm.  longi.  Flores  parvi  in  C3'mulas 
paucifloras  dispositi,  pedicellis  brevibus,  rhachi  tenue.  Sepala  concava. 
Fnictus  cocci  rubri,  glabri,  globosi,  ±  6  mm.  diam. 

ToGOLAXU  :  Near  Lome,  Warnecke  376 1  &  160 !  Hb.  Mus. 
Brit. 

A  plant  with  trifoliolate  serrate  papyraceous  leaves  allied  to 
A.  rubifolius  Engl,  ■and  A.  stachyanthus  Gilg. 

44.  A.  GRAXDiFOMUS  Radlk.  in  Engl.  &.  Prantl.  Naturl.  Pllan/.en- 
fam.  iii.  5,  313  (1895).  SchmideUa  grundifoUa  Baker  in  Fl.  Trop. 
Afr.  i.  421  (1868). 

Princes  Island  :  Barter  1990 !  Hb.  Kew.  Camerooxs  : 
Bipinde,  Zenker  1142  &  4374 !  Hbb.  Berol.  Mus.  Brit. 

45.  A.  BiJLLATUS  Radlk.  in  Sitz.  Bayer.  Akad.  1.  c.  223  (1909), 
SchmideUa  ahyssinica  Hook.  fil.  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  vii.  1864,  189. 

Cameroons:  Mann  1184!  &  2167  !  HI).  Kew. 
Journal  of  Boianx. — Vol.  57.     [July,  1919.]  p 
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46.  A.  ABTSsiNicus  Eadlk,  in  Engl.  &  Prantl,  1.  c.  313  (1895). 
Schmidelia  ahyssinica  Hoclist.  in  Flora  (1843)  10. 

Abyssinia  :  Many  collectors.     Mt.   Kuwenzoei  :    Scott   Elliot 
7910 !  Hb.  Mus.  Brit.     Usafua  :  Jide  Gilg. 

47.  A.  CAMPTONEUEUS  Eadlk.  in  Sitz.  Bajer.  Akad.  1,  c.  224  & 
227  (1909). 

Cameeoons  :  Bipinde,  Zenlcer  3161.     Hb.  Berol. 

48.  A.  Talbotii,  sp.  nov. 

RaiiH  lenticellis  subprominentibus  subeopiose  onusti.  Foliola 
trifoliolata,  papyracea,  foliolis  elliptico-obovatis  acvnuinatis  basi 
cuneatis  glabris  margine  integris  terminalibns  8-9  cm.  longis,  8-4  cm. 
latis,  lateralibus  5-6  cm.  longis,  petiolo  communi  4-4'5  cm.  longo 
praedita.  Thyrsi  ramosa  folia  superantes  a  medio  deorsum  nudi 
apicem  versus  densiflori.  Flores  parviusculi,  breviter  pedicellati. 
Calyx  parvus  externa  pubescens.     Friicttis  ignotus. 

Nigeria  :  Oban,  P.  Talhot  1713  !  Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

Allied  to  A.  Zenl'eri  Gilg.  The  papyraceous  leaflets  -when  di'ied 
are  silvery-brown  and  smaller;  petiole  glabrous;  thyrse  10-20  cm. 
long,  longer  than  the  leaves,  in  the  upper  portion  fairly  densely  flori- 
ferous  ;  buds  globose,  small,  pubescent. 

49.  A.  Gossweileri,  sp.  nov. 

Frntex  a  basi  ramosus  circ.  8-pedalisad  A.  Zen  A-eri  GUg  accedens. 
Sami  teretes,  glabri,  lenticellosi.  Folia  trifoliolata  glabei'rima,  apice 
acuminata  ovalia  vel  elliptico-obovata,  nervis  lateralibus  subtus  con- 
spicuis  utrinque  5-6,  foliolis  terminalibus  14-16  cm.  longis,  7-7 "5  cm. 
latis,  lateralibus  10-11  cm.  longis,  5-5-5  cm.  latis,  petiolo  ccmimuni 
4-5  cm.  longo  prsedita.  Thyrsi  ramosi  infei-ne  nudi  sursum  i-unios 
3-4  emittentes,  i-amis  longiusculis  densifloris.  Flovfs  mediocres  in 
cymulas  plurifloi'as  dispositi,  rhachi  pubescente.  Frvctns  globosus, 
zb  6  mm.  diam.  rubro-brunneus,  majusculus. 

Angola  :  Pungo  Mongo  :  in  sAvampy  situations  among  bog  Ferns. 
Gossiveiler  6020 !  Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

Noticeable  on  account  of  the  glabrous  shining  trifoliolate  leaves, 
the  densely-flowered  branched  inflorescence,  and  the  reddish-brown 
globose  fiiiits. 

50.  A.  eutete  Gilg  in  Deutschen  Zentral-Afr.  ii.  476  (1911), 
East  Afeica  :  Bukoba,  Mildhraed  318.     Hb.  Berol. 

51.  A.  XJssheri,  sp.  nov. 

Jiami  lenticellis  sparse  obtecti,  glabri  vel  fere  glabri.  Folia 
trifoliolata,  foliolis  ellipticis  vel  ovalibus  crassiusculi.s margine  integris 
demum  glabris  13-15  cm.  longis,  5-6-5  cm.  latis,  basi  cuneatis,  ad 
apicem  attenuatis,  jietiolulisbrevibus,  nervis  lateralibus  erecto-arcuatis 
utrinque  9-12,  jietiolo  connnuni  glabro  4-8  cm.  longo  sufFulta. 
Thyrsi  ramosi  ramos  paucos  emittentes  multiflori  foliis  bi-evioi-es, 
pedunculo  longitudinaliter  striato  5-8-5  cm.  longo.  JPVor<°s  mediocres, 
pedicellati,  in  cymulas  paucifloras  dispositi.  Calyx  1-5-2-0  mm. 
liinu'us.  oxtns  jiulx'sccns.      Fi-i/cti/s-  in'iiolns. 
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Ugakda:  Mabira  Forest,  Chagwe,  Vssher  61!  Hb.  Kew. 

The  noticeable  features  of  this  species  are  the  rather  thick  leaflets, 
elliptical  or  oval  in  shape,  with  entire  margins,  which  do  not  turn 
black  or  brown  on  drying.  The  thyrse  is  branched,  the  lower  part 
being  bare,  the  branches  thickly  covered  Avith  medium-sized  flowers. 

In  some  respects  allied  to  A.  SchtceinfurtJiil  Gilg,  which,  how- 
ever, when  dried  turns  a  chocolate  colour. 

52.  A.  ScHWEiXFURTHTi  Gilg  in  Engler  Jahrb.  xxiv.  286  (1897). 
Niamniamland  :    SclnvelnJuHh,    '6iS'iiQ    &    3668.      Camekoo>'S  : 

Barombi,  Freuss  oQ.     Hb.  Bcrol. 

53.  A.  Dummeri,  sp.  nov. 

Arbvsciikt  circ.  30-))edalis  ramulis  glabris.  Folia  trifoliolata, 
viridia,  foliolis  terminalil)us  rhombeo-ellipticis  utrinque  praeter  nervos 
glabris  nervis  lateralibus  10-12  margine  grosse  et  remote  serratis, 
apice  acuminatis,  15-18  cm.  longis,  6-7'5  cm.  latis,  lateralibus  parum 
minoribus  14-15  cm.  longis,  petiolo  9-13  cm.  longo  pryedita.  In- 
Ji orescent i a  6-8  cm.  longa.  Thyrsi  ramosi  sursum  floriferi  deorsum 
nudi  foliis  breviores,  rhachi  pubescente.  Flores  lactei,  majusculi, 
])edicellis  pubescentibus.  ^epala  obtvisa  pilis  sparse  obtecta.  Frtictus 
ignotus. 

U(tAM)a  :   Kivuvu,  Duinmer  5521  Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

Small  tree  30  ft.  Flowers  ci-eaniy,  arranged  in  few  flowered 
cymules.  Noticeable  on  account  of  the  nearlv  glabrous,  pajiyraeeous, 
rhombeo-elliptical  leaves  and  branching  thyrse,  which  altogether 
measures  8-12  cm.  and  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  petioles  or 
slightly  longer. 

54.  A.  KiwuEXSis  Gilg  in  Deutschen  Zentral-Afr.  Fx)  cd.  ii.  477 
(1911). 

Lake  Regiox  :  Lake  Kiwu,  Mihlbraed  1194.     Hb.  Berol. 

55.  A.  MAWAMHENsis  Gilg,  1.  c.  475  (IMl). 
CoyciO  :   Ituri,  Mildbnied'SOA.(J.      Hb.  IJerol. 

56.  A.  sciiiREXSTS  Gilg  in  Fngl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  289  (1897). 
KiLiMAN.iARO  :    Volkens  1937.     Hb.  Berol. 

57.  A.  crebriflorus,  sp.  nov. 

ArbuscuUt  +  20-pedalia.  Fami  fere  glabri.  Folia  trifoliolata, 
foliolis  intermediis  cuneato-ovatis  vel  cuneato-oblongo-oblanceolatis 
demum  pi'ajter  nervos  glabris  apicem  versus  attenuatis.  a])ice  ipso 
obtusis,  sparse  serratis,  11-14  cm.  longis,  3-(S  cm.  latis,  foliolis  later- 
alibus parum  minoribus,  petiolo  communi  6-S  cm.  longo  pra.^dita. 
Thi/rsi  ramosi,  densiflori,  folia  breviores  petiolos  longiores,  rhachi 
pilosa.  Flores  brunneo-virides,  medlocres,  pedicellati.  Friicius 
jKirviusculus,  subglobosus  +  3  mm.  diam. 

Uganda  :  Kipavo  Forest,  small  tree — 20  ft.  Dummer  680  I  Hb. 
31  us.  Brit. 

A  small   tree  with  intensely    green  trifoliolate  leaves,   somewliat 
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serrate  at  the  margins,  and  a  very  densely  flowered  bi-anched  thyrse 
shorter  than  the  leaves.     The  fruits  are  small  and  subglobose. 

58.  A.  Zenkebi  Grilg  ex  Radlk.  in  Sitz.  Bayer.  Akad.  1.  c.  22  i 
(1909). 

Cameroo^js:  Zenker  3134!  3303!  3633!  Hbb.  Berol.  Mus. 
Brit. 

59.  A.  L0NGIPETI0LATU8  Gilg.  in  Engler  Jahrb.  xxiv.  236(1897). 
MoxBUTTULAND  :    Scliwelnfurth  3523  !     Camehoons  :  Bipinde, 

Zenker  4051.     Hb.  Berol.     Yaunde,  Bates  878  !   Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

60.  A.  TRiSTis  Radlk.  in  Sitz.  Bayer.  Akad.  1.  c.  225  (1909). 
ScJn/iidelia   ruhifolia   Baker  in   Fl.   Trop.   Afr.   i.   423.      Qiioad 

stii'p.  zambesiaca. 

Zambesi:  Kirkl  Hb.  Kew.;  StiMmann  668  &  670.    Hb.  Berol. 

61.  A.  PSEUDO-PANICULATUS  Bak.  fil.  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xxvii. 
137  (1905). 

Uganda  :  near  R.  Rufua,  Bagshaioe  544  !  Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

62.  A.  Kassneri,  sp.  nov. 

Hamuli  novelli  fusco-velutmi.  Folia  ti'lioholata,  chartacea, 
foliolis  ovatis  vel  obovatis  apice  aeutis  vel  subobtusis  supra  glabris 
subtus  pubescentibus  terminalibus  basi  cuneatis  7-10  cm.  longis, 
5-6  cm.  latis,  longiuscule  petiolulatis  (8-10  mm.)  foliolis  lateralibus 
paullo  minoribus.  Petiolus  communis  2-3  cm.  longus,  fusco-tomen- 
tosus.  Thyrsi  inferne  nudi  in  toto  5  era.  longi  foliis  brevioribus 
sursum  ramos  paucos  emittentes,  rhachi  fusco-tomentosa,  subdensi. 
Flores  mediocres  in  cymulas  paucifloras  dispositi.  Sepala  membra- 
nacea,  concava.     Fructus  ignotus. 

Congo  :  Lufonzo,  Kdssner  2849  I     Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

Branches  covered  with  a  velvety  tomentum  ;  leaves  chartaceous, 
glabrous  above,  pubescent  below ;  th^-rse  branched,  shorter  than  the 
leaves. 

63.  A.  CHiRiiSDENSis  Bak.  fil.  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xl.  48  (1911). 
Chirinda  :  Swynnerton  112!  Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

64.  A.  AFBiCANFS  Radlk.  in  Engl.  &  Prantl.  iii.  5.  313  (1895). 
Schmidelia  africana  Pal.  Beauv.  Fl.  Owar,  ii.  54,  t.  107  (1807)  ; 
,S'.  ajfinis  Guill.  Perr.  Fl.  Seneg.  Tent.  121  (1830-33). 

Widely  distributed.     Radlkofer  retains  the  following  forms  : — 

Forma  genuixa  Radlk.     Foliola  glabriuseula. 

Forma  subvelutixus  Radlk.     Foliola  subvelutina. 

Forma  chrysothrix  Radlk.  Petioli  ramulique  pilis  flavidis 
induti. 

Forma  timboensis  {A.  timhoetisis  Hua).  Foliola  intermedia 
vix  serrata. 

Forma  senegalensis  Radlk.     Foliola  in  axillis  nervorum  barbata. 

Many  plants  have  been  wrongly  distributed  as  this  speeies, 

65.  A.  brachycalyx,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex    ramis    glaliris   ramulis    pilis   vestitis.      Folia   trifoliolata 
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papyracea  petiulata,  foliolis  parvlusculis  terminalibus  ovalibus  in 
petiolulum  brevissimum  cuneato-angustatis,  in  siccitate  triste  viridia, 
5-6  cm.  longis,  2"5-3"0  cm.  latis,  in  parte  superiors  ingequaliter  ser- 
ratis,  lateralibus  minoribus  3-3  5  cm.  longis,  petiolo  communi  pilosulo 
15-20  mm.  longo  praedita.  FloJ'es  parvi,  albi,  in  cjmulas  paucifloras 
dispositi.  Thyrsi  ramosi,  5-8  cm.  longi,  ramis  gmcilibus  multifloris, 
pedunculis  ramisque  pilosulis.  Calyx  1-1  "5  mm.  longus,  pilis  ad- 
spersus.     Fruetus  ignotus. 

UuAXDA  :  Forest  near  Mizizi,  Lake  Albert,  alt.  2300  ft.,  A.  Bag- 
shawe  1325 !  Hb.  Mus.  Brit. 

Allied  to  A.  fristis  Radlk.  but  with  a  distinctly  branched  thyrse 
and  small  flowers. 

66.  A.  Holubii,  sp.  nov. 

Hamuli tomento  brevi  cinereo  obtecti.  Folia  parviuscula,  herbacea, 
trifoliolata,  foliolis  internodiis  margine  serratis  apice  acutis  vel  obtusis 
subtus  tomento  brevi  obtectis,  4-5  cm.  longis,  25-28  mm.  latis, 
petiolulis  zt  2  mm.  longis  praeditis,  foliolis  lateralibus  parum  insequi- 
lateralibus  35-40  mm.  longis,  16-21  mm.  latis,  petiolo  communi 
18-22  mm.  longo  suffulta.  Thyrsi  i-amos  1-2  emittentes  folio 
longiores  pedunculo  3"5-4-0  cm.  longo  praedita,  rhachi  tomentosa. 
Flores  raediocres,  pedicellis  brevibus,  in  cymulas  paucifloras  dispositi. 
Citlyx  glaber.     Fruetus  ignotus. 

Zambesi  :  Leshumo  Valley,  Dr.  Holuh  !  Hb.  Kew.  On  termite 
heaps. 

Allied  to  A.  stachyanthus  lladlk.  Noticeable  on  account  of  the 
small  serrate  tomentose  leaflets  and  branched  densely-flowered  thyrse 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves. 
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67.  A.  STAcnYA>'THrs  Gilg.  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  292  (1897). 
Kilimanjaro    Region  :    Volhens  618,  495 ;    Teita,   Johnston. 

Hb.  Kew.     Ukambani  :  Schefjfler  114  !     Hb.  Kew.     Lake  Region  : 
Bukome,  Stuhlmann  3460.     Hb.  Berol. 

68.  A.   GRiSEO-TOMENTOSUS    Gilg.    in   Engl.    Jahrb.     xxiv.    290 
(1897). 

A.  tisamharicus  Gilg.  in  Herb.  Berol. 

East  Africa  &  Nxasaland.     Widely  spread. 

69.  A.  Fi'LTO-TOMENTOSus  Gilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  293  (1897). 
Lake    Region  :   Nr.    Utundua,    Stuhlmann    3474.     Hb.    Berol. 

\i?ik^  ^wsn,  Mildbraed  1146.     S.W.    Uganda:  Kagehi,  Mildbraed. 
Hb.  Berol. 

70.  A.  cataractarum,  sp.  nov. 

Bami  eortice  cinereo  tccti,  novelli  flavescenti-tomentosi.  Folia 
trifoliolata,  foliolis  oblongo-ovatis  vel  obovatis  primum  tomentosis 
apice  acutis  vel  subobtusis  margine  remote  serratis  intermediis  5-7  cm. 
Ion  "-is,  3-4  era.  latis,  petiolo  communi  15-20  mm.  longo  praidita. 
Thyrsi  ramosi,  longi,  flexuosi,  folio  perspicue  longiores,  rhachi  tomen- 
tosa. Flori's  numerosi  parvi  in  cymulas  plurifloras  dispositi.  Calyx 
glaber.     Fruetus  ignotus. 
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Khodesia  :  Victoria  Falls,  Bor/ers  5538  !  Hb.  Mus,  Brit. 

Allied  to  A.  stachyanthus  Gilg,  but  botb  the  terminal  and  lateral 
leaflets  are  narrower  and  of  a  different  shape.  The  flowers  are 
ntnnerous  and  small  in  a  long  slightly  branched  thyrse.  The  plant  at 
hrst  is  flavescent  tomentose. 

71.  A.  CALOPHTLLUs  Grilg  in  Engl.  Jahrb.  xxiv.  291  (1897). 
East  Africa  :  Useri,  Volkens  1973.     Hb.  Berol. 

72.  A.  MELANOCARPUS  Radllc.  in  Engl.  &  Prantl,  iii.  5  (1895). 
ScJimidelia  melanocarpa  Arn.  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  iii.  (1841)  152. 
S.  Rehmanniana  Szysyl.  Enum.  Polypet.  liehmann,  ii.  (1888)  47. 

Natal  :  many  collectors. 

Kadlkofer  does  not  separate  ^S*.  leucocarpa  from  this.  A  form 
with  very  long  inflorescence  was  gathered  in  the  Makwongwa  Forest, 
B.irberton,  Transvaal,  by  Galpin  (909). 

73.  A.  EROSUS  Radlk.  in  Engl.  &  Prantl,  1.  c.  (1895).  ScJimidelia 
ei-osd  Arn.  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  iii.  152  (1841).  S.  nataleitsis 
Bonder  in  Harvey  &  Sonder,  Fl.  Cap.  i.  239  (1859-60).  Blius  erosa 
Drege  ex  Presl,  Bot.  Bemerk.  41  (1844), 

Natal  :  many  collectors.  Durban,  Eehmann  9040 !  9042  ! 
HI).  Kew.     East  London  :    Galpin  1848  !  Hb.  Kew. 

V  Species  exclusa. 

Schmidelia  flii/rsoides  Bdkev =Aphania  senegalensis  Padlk. 


NORFOLK  NOTES. 
Bi-  C.  E.  Salmon,  F.L.S. 


In  1915,  Mr.  J.  W.  White  and  I  spent  tlie  last  week  in  .June  and 
the  first  in  July  botanizing  in  East  Norfolk,  dividing  our  time 
bi-tween  the  coast  village  of  Hemsb}'  and  the  delightful  liamlet  of 
Jian  worth. 

Owing  to  the  AVar  and  consequent  military  activity  upon  the 
eastern  coasts,  it  was  not  easy  to  allay  sus})icions  whilst  botanizing, 
and  upon  one  occasion  near  Winterton  we  were  closely  (|uestioned  and 
the  contents  of  our  vasculums  were  examined.  Fortunately  these 
showed  that  we  were  not  in  the  habit  of  fraternising  with  aliens ! 
It  was  a  happy  coincidence,  too,  that  our  ma])s  had  just  been  stowed 
away  safely  in  inner  ])ockets  and  that  the  awkward  bulge  in  my 
venturesome  companion's  coat — denoting  a  camera — did  not  attract 
attention. 

I'lants  that  appear  to  be  additions  to  Norfolk  are  distinguished  by 
an  asterisk. 

Flora  =  W.  A.  Nicholson,  Flora  of  ]\^orfoU\  1914. 

Fin/uiria  liorcei  Jord.     Ormesby  St.  Michael,  scarce ;  in  greater 
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quantity  by  Roadside  between  Caister  and  Hemsby :  the  latter  was 
reported  upon  by  Mr.  Pugsley  as  "  a  lax  pale-tlowered  form."  The 
one  locality  mentioned  in  Flora  is  in  W.  Norfolk,  but  Mr.  Druce  has 
found  the  plant  at  "Ormsby"  (Journ.  Bot.  1912,  Supp.  1,  28) 
(E.  Norfolk),  which  may  be  the  first  locality  given;  there  are,  how- 
ever, three  or  four  "  Orniesbys "  in  E.  Norfolk  distinguished  by 
various  suffixes. — *F.  Bastardi  Bor.  Roadside  hedge-bank,  Ranworth. 
New  to  v.c.  27. — F.  officinalis  L.  forma  *scandeiis  Pugsl.  Cultivated 
ground,  Ranworth.  A  glorious  sight,  festooning  a  row  of  peas  with 
its  long  racemes  of  flowers  and  clambering  over  them  to  a  height  of 
six  feet. 

Nasturtium  officinale  Br.  var.  *siifolium  Reichenb.  Dike  near 
Horning;  particularly  well  marked  in  ditch  by  lane  side  near  Shallam 
Dike,  Thur-ne. — Sisymbrium  officinale  Scop.  var.  leiocarpum  DC. 
Woodbastwick ;  near  Horning ;  here  and  there  about  Ranworth ; 
Thurne  ;  near  South  Walsham  ;  Cargate  Green  ;  in  plenty  at  Scratby. — 
Thlaspi  arvense  L.     Near  Horning. 

Polygala  serpyllacea  Weihe.     Ormesby  Common. 

Cerastium  tetrandrum  Curt.     Coast  north  of  Winterton. 

Geranium  striatum  L.  Firmly  established  by  the  roadside  for 
50  3^ards  or  so  between  South  Walsham  and  Upton  ;  a  beautiful 
sight. —  G.  molle  L.  var.  *grandiJlorum  Lange.  On  a  roadside  bank 
at  Ranworth  plants  with  flowers  11-12  mm.  in  diameter  were  noted 
which  may  presumably  be  placed  under  this  variety. 

Rhamnus  FVangula  L.     Near  Ranworth  Dike. 

Trifolium  medium  L.  Hedgebank,  Cargate  Green. —  Vicia  tetra- 
sperma  Moench.     Roadside  between  Ranworth  and  Cockshoot  Broad. 

Agrimonia  odorata  Mill.  A  tine  clump,  six  feet  high,  by  the 
roadside  between  Cargate  Green  and  Pilson  Green.  Not  yet  in  tiower 
but  unmistakeable. 

Sedum  rupestre  L.  var.  *minus  Syme.  Quite  extraordinarily 
abundant  and  a  featm'e  of  the  vegefaition  by  the  roadside  between 
South  Walsham  and  Upton.  Named  by  J.  W.  W.,  who  is  very 
familiar  Avith  the  plant  at  Bristol. 

Callitriche  obtusaugula  Le  Gall.  Dike,  Flegg  Burgh  Common. 
Only  two  stations  in  Flora. 

Slum  latifolium  L.  Near  Upton  Broad. — Fcucedanum  palustre 
Moench.  By  Upton,  Rollesby  and  Martham  Broads  ;  Shallam  Dike, 
Thurne. 

Samhucus  Ehulus  L.     Between  South  Walsham  and  Upton. 

Valeriana  Mikanii  Syme.  Near  Upton  Broad  and  near 
Horning  Ferry.     Only  two  localities  in  Flora. 

Carduus  tenuiflorus  Curt.  Near  Horning. — Crepis  virens  L. 
var.  *agrestis  W.  &  K.     Roadsides  at  Woodbastwick. 

Scrophularia  aquatica  L.  var.  *appendiculata  Merat.  About 
Upton  Broad. — Veronica  Beccahunga  L.  var.  limosa  Lej.  Between 
Horning  and  Horning  Ferry. 

*Symphytum  pcregrinum  Ledeb.     Near  Upton  Broad. 

Glaux  maritima  L.     Inland  near  Martham  Broad. 

Rumex  pulcher  L.     South  Walsham. 

Merciirialii  annua  L.     Near  Horning. 
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Potamoqcton  zostrrifolius  Schuni.  Dykes,  Ranworth  and  near 
Fleet  Dike,  near  South  Walsham  Broad. — P.  Friesii  Rupr.  Upton 
Broad. 

Scirpus  Tahernaemoniani  Grmel.  Near  Martham  Broad. 
Garex  disticha  Huds.  Near  Burnt-fen  Broad  and  between 
Horning  and  the  Ferry. — C.  teretiuscula  Grood.  Abundant  be- 
tween Horning  and  the  Ferry,  the  same  district  yielding  C.  para- 
doxa  Willd. — G.  paniculata  L.  forma  ^sim-plicior  And.  Near 
Ranworth  Dike. — G.  curia  Good.  Near  Burnt-fen  Broad.  A 
scarce  plant  over  the  whole  county. — G.  panieeo  L.  var.  *fi/>iu'dula 
Laestad.  By  Rollesby  Broad  near  Ormesby  St.  Michael. — G.  Jiava 
L.  var.  lepidocnrpa  Tausch.  Flegg  Burgh  Common  and  near 
Qpton  Broad. — G.  (Eden  Retz.  var.  cyperoides  Marss.  Flegg 
Burgh  Common  ;  marsh  near  Martham  Broad  ;  near  Ranworth 
Dike.     A  very  distinct  Sedge. 

Galamaqrostis  lanceolata  Roth  var.  pallida  Lange.  See  Journ. 
Bot.  1917,  254. 

Ammophila  baltica  Link.  This  we  found  in  one  or  two  fresh 
stations  some  miles  away  from  its  well-known  Caister  locality, 
occurring  south  of  Hemsby  north  of  Winterton  as  well  as  between 
these  two  places.  It  grows  intermingled  with  A.  arenaria,  as  it 
does  at  Caister,  but  it  ma}^  be  recognised,  even  at  a  distance,  by 
its  long  tapering  panicle  invariably  tinged  with  purple.  At  a 
closer  view  the  more  lanceolate  glumes  also  readily  distinguish  it. 
The  former  more  obvious  character,  which  was  borne  out  in  some 
himdreds  of  examples  examined,  I  do  not  see  mentioned  in  Babing- 
ton.  Hooker,  Hayward,  etc. 

It  is  suggested  that  A.  haltica  is  the  result  of  the  crossing  of 
A.  arenaria  with  Ga/amagrosfis  ej)i(/eios,  but  the  latter  jjlant 
does  not  grow  anywhere  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and,  as 
far  as  the  Norfolk  stations  are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to 
support  this  theoi'v. 

Mr.  A.  Ch'aig-Christie  has  an  intei'esting  note  upon  A.  haltica 
in  this  Journal  for  190S,  p.  800,  his  observations  bearing  upon  the 
Ross  Links  (Northumberland)  plant,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
his  view  that  it  is  a  good  species  allied  to,  but  well  separated  from, 
A.  arenaria  and  not  a  hybrid.  On  the  Continent,  however,  where 
the  plant  is  no  doubt  moi-e  widely  distributed  than  in  Britain, 
the  consensus  of  opinion  is  seemingly  in  favour  of  its  hybrid 
origin,  Lange  (Danske  Fl.  68,  1886)  being  one  of  the  few  who 
treat  it  as  a  good  s|)ecies.  Marsson  (Fl.  Neu-Vorpomm.  568, 
1869)  goes  so  far  as  to  divide  the  "  hybrid  "  into  a.  siiharenaria 
(^=zA.  haltica  Link  etc.)  and  /5.  suhepiqeios,  an  arrangement  followed 
by  Ascher.son  and  Grraebner  (Syn.  Mittel.  Fl.  ii.  222,  1899)  and 
others. 

*  Glycerin  dcclinata  Breb.  Flegg  Burgli  Conunou.  New  to 
Norfolk. —  Fesfnca  Myuriis  L.  Wall  at  Hemsby. — F.  oraria  Dum. 
Abundant  on  the  sandhills  at  Tli'insby. 

Oxmuiidi  reyalis  L.     Near  Filhy  Broad. 

Ghara  co/iriivejis  BiMuii.  Found  in  Martham  Broad,  apparently 
a  new  station,  the  second  in  the  county,  for  this  pretty  little 
Chara.-  — C  polyacantha  BrauTi.  Murtham  Broad.  —  G.  hiapiila  L. 
rptuii  Broad. 
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NOTES  ON  RADNORSHIRE  HEPATICS. 

By  William  Henry  Peabson,  A.L.S. 

To  judge  by  the  meagre  list  of  hepatics  recorded  for  Radnor  VI. 
43  in  the  Census  Cataloyne  of  British  Hepatics  compiled  by 
Mr,  William  Ingham  (1913),  few  counties  have  been  less  explored 
for  hepatics,  so  I  was  glad  to  examine  a  collection  made  last  April  at 
Aberedw  by  Mr.  Harry  Bendorf  of  Manchester,  whom  I  have  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  these  plants. 

In  the  Census  Catalogue  only  19  species  are  recorded  ;  I  have 
been  able  to  identify  -13  in  Mr.  Bendorf 's  collection,  which  he  informs 
me  was  made  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from  Aberedw,  I  have  no 
doubt  a  further  exploration  of  other  parts  of  the  county  would  very 
much  increase  the  number  enumerated,  especially  if  the  more  alpine 
parts  of  the  county  Avere  searched — Radnor  Forest  attains  the  height 
of  about  2000  ft. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  is  Lejeunea  cavi- 
folia  (Ehrh. )  x'dv.  heterophi/Ila  Chyy.  As  Macvicar  remarks  (Handb. 
Brit.  Hep.  p.  419)  this  is  a  distinct-looking  plant ;  the  somewhat 
distant  leaves,  with  lobule  minute  or  obsolete  distinguish  it  at  once 
fx'om  the  type ;  although  there  w^ere  plentj'  of  perianths  on  the  plants 
I  was  not  able  to  find  a  single  stem  with  the  short  male  branches 
which  are  to  be  found  on  the  monoicous  type.  Should  this  prove  to 
be  dioicous  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  it  a  distinct 
species,  Lejeunea  Jieterophylla  (Carr.)  Pears.  MS.  This  name  may 
perhaps  be  criticized  by  Prof.  Stephani. 

In  Journ.  Bot.  1894  (p.  328)  I  described  a  species,  FrvUania 
microphyUa,  which  had  up  to  then  been  considered  a  variety  of 
F.  Tamarisci  {F.  Tamarisci  var.  microphylla  Gottsche).  Stephani 
( Sp.  llepat.  5(38)  lists  it  as  FriiUanin  microphylla  Gottsche,  and 
j'.dds  a  footnote,  "  The  plant  is  correctly  published  by  Gottsche,  since 
it  was  distributed  in  G.  &  R.  Hep.  Ex.,  the  name  Pearson  as  author 
(who  first  described  the  plant)  is  therefore  not  admissible."  In  ray 
Hej).  lirit.  Isles  I  described  it  as  F.  microphylla  (Gottsche)  Pearson, 
which  1  tliink  is  correct. 

Lophocoleu  spicata  Tayl.  is  another  interesting  record  for  the 
county.  I  am  sorry  this  characteristic  name  has  been  supplanted  by 
that  of  L.  fragrans  Moris  &  De  Not.,  on  the  authority  of  Schiffner 
<t  Mueller ;  Stephani,  who  di-aws  up  his  description  of  L.  fragravs 
from  the  actual  plant,  holds  that  they  are  distinct,  and  I  agree  with 
him.  L.  spicata  has  not  the  fragrant  smell  which  distinguishes  the 
genus.  It  is  one  of  our  rarest  species,  having  a  ver^^  limited  distribu- 
tion. For  a  long  time  it  was  only  known  from  the  south  of  Ireland, 
afterwards  it  was  found  in  Cornwall  and  Wales  very  sparingly,  and 
later  by  Mr.  Macvicar  in  Scotland  ;  it  has  been  recorded  from  the 
Channel  Islands  and  north  of  France.  Many  years  ago,  when  the 
only  known  stations  for  this  rare  hepatic  were  the  south  of  Ireland 
and  Cornwall,  the  late  George  Stabler  sent  me  a  specimen  from 
Wilson,  labelled  "  near  Conway."  I  made  several  visits  to  Conway 
and  searched  the  likely  glens  about  there  in  vain  :  later  I  found  that 
Wilson  had  collected  plants  at  Trefriw,  a  matter  of    10  niih's  away 
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from  Conway.  I  took  the  first  opportunity  I  had  of  visiting  that 
delightful  spot,  and  to  my  joy  I  met  with  the  plant  in  quantity  on 
the  rocks  near  the  Falls.  Wilson  had  the  reputation  of  being  very 
reticent  as  to  the  definite  locality  of  the  rare  plants  he  collected,  and 
when  he  noted  on  his  specimen  "  near  Conway  " — a  station  ten  miles 
away — I  felt  he  had  left  open  a  wide  field  for  search. 

Marchesinia  Mackaii  (Hook)  Gray,  is  also  a  good  find  and  would 
indicate  that  other  species  usually  peculiar  to  the  limestone  would  be 
found,  if  looked  for. 

Riccia  Crozalsii  Levier  is  the  rarest  of  the  species  collected. 

Cat.  stands  for  the  Census  Catalogue  and  H.  B.  for  Harry  IJen- 
dorf :  the  species  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  new  records. 

Riccia  glauca  L.,  Cat.  ;  *R.  Crozalsii  Levier,  H.  B. ;  *R.  soro- 
car  pa  Bisch.,  H.  B. 

Tanjionia  liypopln/lla  L.,  Cat. 

Rehoulia  hemisphcerica  (L.)  Kaddi,  Cat. 

*Co)iocep]ialuin  conicum  (L.)  Dum.,  in  fruit,  H.  B. 

*Preissia  quadrata  (Scop.)  Nees,  H.  B. 

Metzgeria  Jurcata  (L.)  Dum.  Cat.,  IL.  B.  ;  *M.  coiijitgafn  Lindb., 
H.B. 

*Pellia  epipliylla  (L.)  Corda,  S.  B. 

*Fosso)n'bronia  pusilla  (L.)  Dum.,  H.  B. 

*Ma)'snpella  Fiiuckii  (Web.  &  Mohr)  Dum.,  H.  B. 

*  Alicularia  scalaris  (Schrad.)  Corda,  H.  B. 

*Aplozia  gracillima  (Sm.)  Dum.,  H.B.;  *A.  riparia  (Tayl.) 
Dum.  if.  B.;  A.  pumila  (With.)  Dum.,  H.  B. 

*Ggmnocolea  infiata  (Huds.)  Dmn.,  H.  B. 

*Lopliozia  ventricosa  (Dicks.)  Dum.,  H.  B.  ;  *L.  alpesfris 
(Schleich.)  Evans,  H.  B.  ;   L.  iiicisa  (Schrad.)  Dum.,  Cat. 

*Flagiochila  asplenioides  (L.)  Dum.  var.  wz/«or  Lindenb.,  H.  B. ; 
*P.  punctata  Tayl.,  H.  B. 

Loplwcolea  hidentata  (L.)  Dum.  Cat.  R.  B.;  *L.  cuspidata 
Limpr.,  II.  B. ;  *L.  spicata  Tayl.,  H.  B. 

tSaccoggna  vifici/losa  (Sm.)  Dum.  Cat.,  S.  B. 

Ceplialozia  bicuspidata  (L.)  Dum.  Cat.,  H.  B.  ;  C.  connivens 
(Dicks.)  Lindb..  Cat.;  *C.  media  Lindb.,  H.  B.;  C.ftdtans  (Nees) 
Spruce,  Cat. 

Cephaloziella  hyssacea  (Roth.)  Warnst.  Cat.,  II.  B. 

*C(tlypo(icia  Trichomanis  (L.)  Corda,  II.  B.;  C.fssa  (L.)  Kaddi 
Cat. ;  *C.  (irgnta  Nees  &  Mont.,  II.  B. 

*Bazzania  trilohata  (L.)  Gray,  H.  B. 

*Lepidozia  reptans  (L.)  Dum.,  H.  B.  ;  L.  setacea  (Web.)  Mitt. 
Cat. 

* Blepharostoma  trichophgllum  (L. )  Dum.,  H.  B. 

*Ptilidium  ciliare  (L.)  Hampe,  II.  B. 

*Dij)lopJiylltun  albicans  (  L.)  Dum.,  H.  B. 

*  Scapania  compacta  (Koth.)  Dum.,  II.  B.\  S.  siilalpina  (Nees) 
Dum.  Cat.-,  *S.  gracilis  (Lindb.)  Kaal.,  H.B.;  S.  dent  at  a  Dum. 
Oat.,  II.  B.;  S.  irrigua  (Nees)  Dum.  Cat.;  *S.  curia  (Mart.)  Dimi., 
JI.  B. 
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*A[(iilotheca  Icecii/ata  (Sclirad. )  Uum.,  H.  B.;  *M.  rivularis 
Nees,  H.  B. 

Lejeunea  cavi folia  (Ehrh.)  Limlb.  Cat.,  H.B.;  *L.  cavifolia 
(Ehrh.)  var.  heterojjhi/Ua  Can-.,  H.  B. 

*3Iarchesina  Mackoii  (Honk.)  Gray,  H.  B. 

Fndlania  qermana  Tavl.  Cat. ;  *F.  Tamarisci  (L.)  Dum.,  11.  B.; 
F.  fray  Hi  folia  Tayl.  Cat.' 

A  set  of  Mr.  Bendorf's  specimens  has  been  deposited  in  the  Man- 
cliester  Museum. 

HABITATS  OF  HYPERICUM  HUMIFUSUM. 
By  H.  Stuart  Thompson,  F.L.S. 

BENTnAii  stated  in  his  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora  that  this 
plant  grows  "  In  stony  heaths,  pastures  and  bogs,  fields  and  waste 
places  " — a  comprehensive  group ;  Hooker,  in  The  titudenfs  Flora, 
said  "  Roadsides,  commons,  etc.  ;  ascends  to  1100  ft.  in  Yorkshire  "; 
Babington,  often  more  accurate  than  either  of  these  greater  botanists 
in  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  British  plants,  gave  "  Gravelly  and 
heathy  places."  Mr.  J.  W.  White,  wliose  notes  on  habitats  and 
similar  matters  in  the  Flora  of  Bristol  are  the  most  carefully  com- 
piled of  an}'  "  Flora  "  known  to  me,  gives  "  Native ;  on  commons  and 
in  open  woodland.  Frequent,  but  very  thinly  distributed.  There 
are  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  plants  at  a  place." 

Until  last  year,  wlien  my  work  took  me  daily  into  the  Avoods  of 
N.  Somerset,  I  had  been  much  struck,  especially  about  Blackdown, 
Mendip,  by  the  truth  of  Mr.  White's  remarks  on  this  pretty  little 
St.  John's  Wort  in  the  large  area  ti'eated.  But  last  sununer  and 
autumn  I  found  the  plant  in  Somerset  on  various  occasions  in  con- 
siderable quantity  on  "  rides  "  in  woodlands,  and  especially  on  "rides" 
and  green  paths  in  larch  and  mixed  woods,  such  as  at  Wrington 
Warren  (larch  80  years  old),  Court  Hill  (Clevedon),  King  Wood  above 
Cleeve,  Tyntesfield  Plantation,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Leigh  Woods. 

Just  as  the  recently'  discovered  and  rapidly  extending  Jaucus 
tenuis  keei^s  rigidly  and  uniformly  to  the  rides  and  paths  in  Leigh 
Woods,  so  does  H.  humifusiim,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  rarely 
stray  far  from  the  paths  in  any  of  the  above  woodlands.  In  like 
manner  Frodiiim  maritimum,  when  growing  inland  in  N.  Somereet, 
frequents  either  the  bare  limestone  rock,  as  at  Goblin  Combe,  or  the 
short  grass}'  paths  on  hills,  as  above  Axbridge,  Rowberrow  and 
Wrington,  and  much  used  "  rides  "  in  limestone  woods  sucli  as  those 
above  Clevedon  Court  and  Tyntesfield.  It  actually  grows  on  the 
modern  brick  paving  outside  the  engine-house  and  saw-mill  at 
Tyntesfield. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  all  the  above-mentioned 

woods  are  upon   Carboniferous  Limestone*,  Coste  says  of  //.   humi- 

fi/sum  in  France  '•  Champs  et  coteaux  sablonneux  des  terrains  siliceux 

dans  presque  toute  la  France  ;  rare  dans  le  Midi."     Joseph  Woods  in 

his  Tourist's  Flora  also  gives  merely  -'Gravel  and   sand."     Taking 

*  Though  not  always  of  the  same  Carboniferous  Limestone  Series  ;  and  parts 
of  certain  of  these  woodlantis  are  on  other  formations. 
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Britain  as  a  whole,  I  believe  this  species  is  more  often  seen  on  sandy 
or  red  gravelly  soil  than  on  limestone,  but  evidently  it  likes  the  close 
tui-f  though  sometimes  sand}^  soil  of  the  rides  in  woods  on  limestone. 

On  the  Continent,  e.g.  in  Switzerland  and  the  Jura,  it  appears  that 
this  plant  is  sometimes  found  in  damper  and  more  cultivated  places 
€.  q.  in  arable  ground.  Two  modern  authors  mention  "  Fields  after 
the  crops,  clearings  in  woods "  ;  and  another  botanist  speaks  of 
"  Damp  fields,  clay  soils,  cultivated  and  cleared,  clearings  in  Avoods, 
unequally  spread"  (Grodet,  Flore  du  Jura,  an  excellent  work). 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  a  plant  one  has  usually  associated 
with  dry  hill-sides,  sandy  commons,  and  open  woods,  or  road-sides 
near  them,  may  have  its  erratic  and  sparse  distribution  markedly 
effected  by  the  agency  of  man ;  and  JBentham's  habitats  probably 
referred  to  the  plant  throughout  its  known  geographical  range,  and 
not  only  to  that  in  the  British  Isles.  Such,  indeed,  was  apparently 
the  case  in  regard  to  all  the  plants  in  the  Handhoolc,  a  point 
worth  drawing  attention  to,  and  not  hitherto  properly  appreciated 
by  myself. 

SHORT    NOTES. 

Female  Flowers  in  Plantago  lanceolata.  Some  interest- 
ing observations  have  been  made  this  spring  on  plants  growing  wild 
in  Kew  Gardens,  and  the  following  seem  worth  recording  : — Plants 
of  Plantago  lanceolata  are  common  in  the  grounds  round  the  Her- 
barium ;  and  amongst  grass  which  has  not  yet  (May  28)  been  cut, 
sevei-al  have  been  observed  with  the  stamens  in  all  the  flowers  reduced 
in  size,  the  filaments  very  shoi*t,  and  the  anthers  producing  no  fertile 
pollen.  All  the  spikes  on  each  plant  have  their  flowers  in  a  similar 
state  of  functional  unisexuality  through  reduction  of  the  stamens. 
The  flowers,  like  those  of  a  normal  Plantago,  are  protogynous,  the 
styles  and  stigmas  of  the  lower  flowers  being  the  first  to  appear. 
When  these  have  become  brown  and  shrivelled  the  yellowish-green 
(not  cream-coloured  or  very  pale  yellow)  sterile  anthers  appear,  but 
since  they  have  extremely  short  filaments  the  stamens  are  not  nearly 
so  conspicuous  as  in  normal  spikes.  The  ovaries  are  fully  formed  and 
the  ovules  are  developing  into  seeds.  Growing  near  the  abnormal 
plants,  and  subjected  to  the  same  external  conditions,  are  some  with 
quite  normal  flowers  and  inflorescences.  The  abnormal  unisexual 
state  must  be  due  to  inherent  causes  affecting  the  entire  plant  indepen- 
dently of  external  conditions,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  stamens  in  the  small-Howored  form  of  Olechoma  liederacca. 
In  the  Botanical  Bulletin  (afterwards  the  Botanical  Gazette),  i. 
45  (187(j),  is  recorded  a  plant  of  P.  lanceolata  which  had  flowers 
without  a  trace  of  stamens  or  anthers.  The  styles  and  stigmas 
developed  normally  at  first,  b>it  "  soon  began  to  bend  down  so  that 
the  stigma  entered  the  tube  of  the  corolla  and  soon  the  whole  style 
was  coiled  up  in  the  corolla  tube,  remaining  there  for  a  day  or  more 
in  some  instances,  when  it  resumed  its  erect  position."  Nothing  like 
this  has  been  observed  in  the  Kew  specimens,  in  which  the  styles 
drop  off  when  the  seeds  are  jiartly  formed. — W.  H.  Turrtll. 
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Yew  ox  Oak.  On  May  31st,  I  saw  in  Leigh  Woods,  near  Clif- 
ton (N.  Somerset),  a  small  shrubby  Yew-bush  about  a  foot  high 
growing  upon  a  rather  young  Oak  tree  :  I  do  not  remember  having 
noticed  before  a  Gymnospei-m  epiphytic  iipon  an  Angiosperm.  In 
Leigh  Woods  the  Yew  is  doubtless  native,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the 
Avoods  on  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  North  Somerset,  and  also  on 
the  limestone  cliffs  and  screes  at  Cheddar,  Burrington  Combe, 
Bourton  and  other  combes.  The  plant  now  reported  grows  by  a 
path  within  half  a  mile  of  the  rocky  ridge  where  Polygonatum 
officinale  and  Lilies-of-the-valley  grow  together — fortunately  by  no 
means  extinct,  as  was  feared  by  Syme  (Engl.  Bot.  ed.  3,  ix.  180). 
This  year  many  of  the  Solomon's-Seal  are  no  taller  than  the  Lilies-of- 
the-valley,  and  some  are  shorter. — H.  S.  T^OMPSO^'. 

The  Brodrick  Herbarium  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1904,  295). 
Through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Midleton  I  have  recently  examined  the 
above  at  Peper  Harow.  The  collection  is  bound  in  the  form  of  a 
volume  with  the  inscription  "  Tho.  Brodrick  1(372 '"  vipon  the  title- 
page.  There  are  138  leaves  (c.  17"xlO")  with  seA'eral  plants  upon 
each,  British,  exotic  and  garden  species  being  mingled  ;  unfortunately 
many  have  been  damaged  by  insects,  and  not  a  single  plant  is  either 
localized  or  dated.  The  Latin  name  of  the  period — and  in  these 
changeful  days  it  is  comforting  to  note  that  Mentha  canliaca  of 
to-day  was  the  identical  Mint  prescribed  for  heart  affections  in 
Elizabeth's  time — and  the  quaintly  expressed  English  name  is  appended 
to  each  specimen,  and  there  is  a  full  index  at  the  end  of  the  volumes 
with  page  references. — C.  E.  Salmon. 

TOLTPELLA     GLOMERATA    Leonh.    IN    THE    ISLE    OF    WiGHT.       On 

the  13th  May  I  found  this  charophyte  in  fair  quantity  in  some  shallow 
pits  near  Elmsworth  brick-works,  just  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Newtown  River.  This  is,  I  think,  the  first  record  of  a  TolijpeUa 
for  the  Island. — James  Grotes. 


REVIEWS. 

Elements  de  Botaniqne  par  Ph.  Van  Tieghem.  Cinquieme 
edition.  8vo.  Tome  I.  Botanique  Generale,  revue  et  corrigee 
par  J.  CosTANTiK,  pp.  XV,  619,  tt.  260.  Tome  II.  Botaniijue 
Speciale  reraaniee  et  augmentee  par  J.  Costantin,  pp.  xx,  74;3, 
tt.  326.     Masson  :  Paris,  1918.     Price  30  fr. 

The  present  edition  of  the  late  Prof.  Van  Tieghem's  well-known 
smaller  textbook  of  Botany  follows  closely  the  plan  of  earlier 
editions.  The  editor.  Prof.  Costantin,  does  not  supply  any  prefatory 
note  or  introduction  indicating  the  changes  or  additions  for  which 
he  is  responsible,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  extensive  and  the 
book  remains  the  expression  of  Van  Tieghem's  views  as  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  science  and  especially  on  methods  of  classification. 

The  first  volmne  deals  with  morpholog}',  including  structure,  and 
physiology.  In  the  first  chapter  a  general  account  is  given  of  the 
plant-body  in  two  sections,  the  first  entitled  moi-phology,  the  second 
physiology,  and  a  similar  plan  is  adopted  in  the  following  chajjters 
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dealing  in  succession  with  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower.  While 
this  method  has  the  advantage  of  correlating  structure  and  function, 
it  leads  to  a  somewhat  disjointed  study  of  plant-physiology  and 
involves  some  repetition.  The  chapter  on  the  flower  is  followed  by 
one  on  "  the  develo])ment  of  the  Phanerogams,"  in  which  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  ovule,  the  seed,  and  the  fruit,  germination,  and  the 
growth  of  the  adult  plant  from  the  seedling  are  considered.  The 
formation  of  the  egg  and  the  life-history  of  the  plant  in  the  Vascular 
Cryptogams,  the  Muscine?e  and  the  Thallophytes  are  studied  in  the 
next  three  chapters.  To  emphasize  the  differences  in  the  origin  of 
the  "  spores  "  in  the  several  great  groups,  the  term  spore  is  restricted 
to  those  which  develop  to  form  an  individual  like  that  from  which 
they  were  produced.  The  spores  of  Ferns  and  Mosses  are  designated 
respectively,  diodes,  or  spores  of  passage  from  the  asexual  to  the 
sexual  stage,  and  fomies,  as  the  life-history  of  the  plant  is  cut  into 
two  very  unequal  parts  at  the  stage  of  their  production.  The 
relation  between  the  Gymnosperms  and  Vascular  Cryptogams  is 
recognised,  the  pollen-grain  being  in  realit}^  a  microdiode  and  the 
mother-cell  of  the  female  jH'othallium  a  macrodiode. 

The  second  volume  is  a  systematic  study  of  the  plant-kingdom. 
Two  subkingdoms  are  recognised,  Arhizophytes,  including  Thallo- 
phytes and  Muscinese,  and  Khizophytes,  including  Vascular  Cryptogams 
(Exoprothallees)  and  Phanerogams  (Endoprothallees).  The  Thallo- 
phytes contain  two  classes,  Fungi  and  Algte  ;  the  Myxomycetes 
form  the  flrst  order  of  the  Fungi  and  the  Bacteria  are  regarded 
as  a  family  of  the  Blue-green  Algaa.  Phanerogams  comprise  two 
classes,  Astigmatees  or  Gymnosperms  and  Stigmatees  or  Angio- 
sperms.  The  former  has  four  classes,  Pteridosperms,  Nati-ices  with 
motile  male  cells,  including  Cycads  and  Ginkyo,  Vectrices  (Conifer;e\ 
and  Saccovulees  (ovule  enclosed  in  an  ovary  which  forms  a  sac  with 
no  stj'le) — including  Wehcitschia,  Ephtdrn,  and  Giiefiim.  The 
Angiosperms  have  tbree  cla.'^ses,  Monocotyledons,  Liorhizal  Dicoty- 
ledons, and  Dicotyledons.  The  second  is  a  very  unnatural  group, 
com])rising  two  orders,  Grasses  and  Nymph?eaceie  ;  the  Grasses  are 
regarded  as  having  two  cotyledons  and  the  Avater-lilies  are  classed 
with  them  owing  to  the  similarity  of  the  mode  of  development  of 
the  piliferous  layer  of  the  root.  The  method  of  the  grou])ing 
of  the  families  of  Dicotyledons  is  widely  different  from  that  of 
other  well-known  systems.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  details 
of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  ovule,  which  Van  Tioghem 
had  studied  exhaustively.  The  resulting  system  may  interest  the 
student  as  an  exercise  in  taxonoui}',  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
advance  towards  a  natural  system  or  a  contribution  to  the  stud\'  of 
phylogeny.  A.  B.  li. 

Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  Vol.  VI.  S~Z.  with  Supple- 
ment, pp.  3043-3639,  tigs.  351G-405G.  Edited  by  L.  H.  Bai lkx, 
PJL7. 

The  present  volume  is  the  last  of  the  imposing  woi-k  edited  by 
L.  H.  Bailey,  the  doyen  of  American  scientific  liorlicidtiirists,  who  is 
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much  to  be  congratulated  on  its  completion.  In  the  Supplement  he 
makes  a  characteristic  statement : — "  To  spend  five  years  in  a  review 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  all  its  marvels  and  its  unsolved 
problems,  is  in  itself  a  great  privilege.  If  in  addition  one  may  see 
the  applications  to  the  desire  of  man,  may  hold  associations  with 
several  hundred  enthusiastic  and  competent  correspondents,  may  have 
relations  Avith  the  commercial  and  Hnancial  questions  involved,  and 
ma}^  at  the  same  time  catch  some  glini})se  of  the  reaches  of  evolution 
and  feel  a  new  contact  with  the  earth,  the  making  of  a  Cyclopedia  of 
of  this  kind  becomes  not  a  task,  but  an  experience  in  life  ....  Tlie 
Editor  is  well  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  volumes  and  he  would 
like  to  do  the  work  all  over  again  for  the  delight  of  it."  With  such 
a  spirit  as  driving-force,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  volumes  have 
followed  one  another  may  be  understood. 

The  articles  in  the  present  volume  and  the  general  and  specific 
descriptions  are  of  the  same  high  qualit}^  which  has  throughout 
characterized  the  work.  Besides  being  of  a  more  scientificall}^  exact 
type  than  is  common  in  horticultural  books,  they  abound  in  points 
which,  though  referring  principally  to  American  horticulture,  are 
very  suggestive  to  British  growers.  In  the  six  volumes  over  8U00 
genera  and  12,000  species  have  been  fully  described :  more  than 
four  hundred  collaborators  have  been  employed  on  the  work.  There 
is  a  '*  Cidtivators'  Guide  "  to  the  articles,  and  a  ver}-  complete  index 
to  synonyms,  vernacular  names  and  miscellaneous  refei-ences  not  in 
alphabetical  order  in  the  body  of  the  work.  In  the  Supplement  is  a 
section  with  the  American-sounding  title  of  "Finding  List";  this 
contains  the  names  in  common  use  in  North  America  with  their 
equivalent  in  the  Cyclopedia.  Herein  is  to  be  found  a  statement  of 
the    American    Joint     Committee    on    Horticultural    Nomenclature, 

whose  aim   has  been  "  so  far  as  is  practicable to  secure  the 

standardizing  of  a  single  botanical  name,  together  with  a  single  ver- 
nacular or  common  name  for  every  tree,  shrub,  and  herbaceous  plant 
in  the  American  Horticultural  trade."  Such  a  committee  is  mucli 
needed  in  this  country,  where  we  suffer  from  the  confusion  and 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  different  names  for  the 
same  plant  or  the  same  name  for  different  plants.  We  gather  from 
the  article  on  Wehvitschia  that  Dr.  Bailey  is  in  favour  of  long- 
accepted  usage  rather  than  priority  as  making  for  stability. 

A  page  is  devoted  to  new  combinations  made  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  These  refer  principally  to  varietal  names,  but  the 
following  specific  combinations  occur: — Cissus  oUgocarpa  (Lev.  & 
Van)  Bailey ;  Helenium  aromaticum  (Hook.)  Bailey ;  Hostn 
Forfiinei  (Baker)  Bailey;  H.  longi2)es  (Franch.  &  Sav.)  Bailey; 
Lac/itca  Bourgcei  (Boiss.)  N.  Taylor ;  Lithocarpiis  densijlora 
(Hook.  &  Arn.)  liehder ;  L.  cornea  (Lour.)  Rehder ;  L.  gUthra 
(Thunb.)  liehder;  L.  tluihtssica  (Hance)  Rehder;  Mavrandia 
LojjJiosperMitm  Bailey;  Ehododendron  candidvm  (Small)  Rehder; 
B.  IcetevirenslilehA&v;  R.  (nistrinum  (Small)  l\ehder.  Many  new 
combinations  in  Pi/rus,  Fritnus,  St  at  ice  were  published  in  Hhodora, 
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xviii.    (1916).     No    new   species   are    described   and    very    few    new 
varieties. 

The  whole  work  is  a  model  of  its  kind — printing,  figures,  plates, 
and  get  up  being  worthy  of  the  valuable  horticultural  and  botanical 
matter  contained  in  the  volumes. 

J.  K.  K. 

BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    etc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  June  5,  Mr.  H.  N.  Dixon 
gave  the  following  abstract  of  his  paper  on  Mosses  collected  on  Decep- 
tion Island,  South  Shetlands,  by  Mr.  James  C.  Robins.  Deception 
Island  is  in  lat.  63°  S.,  long.  60°  30'  W.,  closely  adjoining  the  Ant- 
arctic continent  (Graham  Land).  It  has  been  very  little  visited,  and 
until  the  present  century  onl}^  two  plants — an  unnamed  moss  and  a  lichen 
— had  been  observed.  Two  mosses  were  collected  there  in  the  second 
French  Antarctic  Expedition  (1908-10)  by  MM.  Gain  and  Gourdon. 
The  present  collection  consists  of  eight  species,  one  known  from  most 
of  the  colder  regions  of  the  world,  one  hitherto  only  recorded  from  the 
South  Orkneys,  three  of  general  Antarctic  disti'ibution,  two  hitherto 
known  only  from  the  Antarctic  continent,  and  one  new  species.  The" 
interior  of  the  island  is  a  vast  crater,  into  which  the  sea  has  irrupted, 
and  is  about  5  miles  across.  Connected  with  this  is  a  small  lagoon, 
some  500  yards  in  diameter ;  Mr.  llobins  describes  it  as  giving  no 
bottom  at  200  fathoms,  and  as  fed  by  warm  or  hot  springs  from  the 
volcano.  The  whole  crater  would  seem,  in  the  middle  of  extreme 
glacial  surroundings,  to  afford  an  almost  unique  example  of  an  isolated 
biological  area,  and  would  appear  to  deserve  a  careful  survey  as  regards 
its  fauna  and  flora,  especially  in  so  far  as  concerns  that  of  the  warm 
springs  and  the  lagoon  fed  by  these. 

Sir  Frank  Crisp,  who  was  born  at  Bungay,  Oct.  25,  1843,  died 
at  his  residence.  Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames,  on  April  29,  where 
his  gardens,  and  especially  his  rock  garden,  were  among  the  mo.st 
remarkable  in  the  country.  From  1881  to  1906  he  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  of  the  Linnean  Society,  at  whose  Annual  Meetings 
his  financial  statements  were  looked  foi*ward  to  with  interest,  on 
account  of  the  amusing  comments  with  which  his  figures  were  inter- 
spersed. He  was  also  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Koyal  Microscojiical 
Society  from  1878  to  1889,  to  whose  Journal  he  contributed  papers 
dealing  with  pi-actical  microscopy. 

The  Irish  Naturalist  for  March  contains  an  interesting  paper 
(with  plates)  by  Dr.  George  H.  Pethy  bridge  on  lieterocarpy  in  Pier  is 
hieracioides. 

A  Correction. — Mr.  Moore  calls  our  attention  to  a  curious  error 
in  our  review  of  The  Hfe  and  Letters  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  Avhere 
(p.  132,  1.  2  from  bottom)  ♦' Lyell "  .should  be  substituted  for 
"  Banks."  The  ])hrasing  of  the  letter  (pioted  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  as  Banks  died  in  1820  he  obviously  could  not  have  been  seen  by 
Hooker  in  1836.  We  may  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  a 
mistake  in  the  book  itself  (ii.  275),  where  it  is  stated  that  "a  fourth 
edition  of  the  Student's  Flora''  ;i))])eared  in  1897;  the  last  (thii-d) 
edition  appeared  in  188-1. 
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AS    EEPRESENTED    IN'    THE    SoUTH    AfRICAX    HERBARIA. 

Br  Ikez  C.  Verdooen,  Division  of  Botany,  Pretoria. 

The  genei-a  Fagara  (Syst.  ed.  10,  897  ;  1759)  and  ZantJwxi/Jvm 
(Hort.  Cliff.  487 ;  1737)  were  founded  by  Linnasus,  who  appears  to 
liave  used  the  number  of  parts  in  the  perianth  for  separating  them  : 
in  Fagara  the  Howers  are  -l-merous,  in  Zanthoxyluin  S-merous. 
Thunberg  (Fl.  Cap.  Ill  ;  1823)  followed  Linmeus,  and  when  describ- 
ing the  South  African  species  placed  them  under  Fagara.  DeCandolle 
(Prodr.  i.  725  ;  1824)  sunk  Fagara  under  Zanfhosglum,  which 
genus  he  placed  in  Eutacecd,  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  Oliver 
(Fl.  Trop.  Air.  i.  304;  1868).  Harvey  (Fl.  Cap.  i.  445;  1860) 
adopted  the-same  view,  but  placed  the  genus  in  JCanfhoxglecc,  although 
later  (Gen.  S.  Afr.  PI.  ed.  2,  45  ;  1868)  he  put  it  under  Futacece  as 
a  separate  tribe.  Bentham  and  Hooker  (Gen.  PI.  i.  297  ;  1862)  also 
combined  the  genera  under  Xantltoxylum  in  Futacece :  Engler, 
however  (Engl.  &  Prantl,  Ptianzenfam.  iii.  4,  115  ;  1897),  reverted 
to  the  two  Linnean  genera,  and  this  arrangement  has  been  adopted  by 
all  subsequent  authors. 

All  the  Soutli  African  species  which  Wight  and  Arnott  included 
under  the  genus  Fhefsa  were  placed  by  Engler  (l.  c.)  in  the  genus 
Fagara  under  the  section  Macqueria,  which  is  characterized  by 
having  4-merous  flowers. 

Engler  (Bot.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  149;  1896)  describes  two  species  from 
Pondoland,  F.  Fachmannii  and  F.  multifoliolata.  I  have  not  seen 
these,  but  none  of  the  material  which  has  passed  through  my  hands 
agrees  with  the  descriptions.  The  specific  name  capensis  will  have 
to  stand  for  the  plants  called  Xanthoxglon  capense  and  Thunhergii 
in  the  Flora  Capensis  as  it  was  the  fii'st  name  used  by  Thunberg. 

In  the  Flora  Capensis  Harvey  divides  the  South  African  speci- 
mens into  two  species  with  a  possible  third.  Jt^anlhoxglon  capense 
Harv.  is  separated  from  JC.  Thunhergii  DC.  on  the  fact  that  the 
petioles  are  unarmed  ;  I  have  foinid  that  this  character  is  not  constant. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Director  of  the  South  African  Museum, 
Cape  Town,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher's  specimens  quoted  by  Harvey,  which  are  mounted  on  sheets 
written  up  by  Harvey.  On  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  specimens  {F.  ^  Z. 
921)  quoted  as  X.  cajjense  there  are  decided  spines.  I  have  noticed  on 
specimens  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  Division  of  Botany,  Pretoria, 
and  on  many  herbarium  specimens,  that  while  some  of  the  leaves  are 
armed,  others  on  the  same  tree  are  devoid  of  thorns.  Sim  points  this 
out  on  a  label  attached  to  one  of  his  specimens  ;  the  coppice  shoot  is 
armed  with  numerous  spines,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  on  the  older 
foliage. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Sim  (Forests  and  Flora  of  Cape  Colong,  155)  is 
of  opinion  that  the  species  in  Fl.  Cai)ensis  can  all  be  reduced  to  one 
variable  species,  and  my  examination  of  the  material  in  the  South 
African  herbaria  supports  this  view.  Sjjecimens  collected  from 
different  localities  differ  in  general  appearance,  bvit  I  have  not  been 
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able  to  find  a  constant  character  on  which  they  can  be  separated  into 
groups.  Two  specimens  (not  in  flower)  collected  by  Galpin  on  the 
mountain-tops  at  Queenstown  at  an  altitude  of  4700  ft.  {Galpin 
2560  &  2561)  differ  from  the  other  specimens  examined  in  the  leaves 
being  more  or  less  membranous.  This  however,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Galpin  himself,  is  probably  due  to  the  altitude  and  the  fact  that 
the  specimens  were  growing  in  the  shade  of  rocks  and  almost  pros- 
trate on  them.  Tlie  material  of  the  specimen  {E.  Sf  Z.  923)  which 
Harvey  names  Xavthoxylon'^  alatum  is  very  poor  and  leaves  one  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  belongs  to  the  genus,  especially  as  Xantlio- 
cci/lon  does  not  appear  to  be  represented  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
Cape  Province. 

Key  to  Species. 

Inflorescence  bearing  male  and  female  flowers...  F.  Tliorncroftii. 
Inflorescence  bearing  flowers  of  one  sex  only. 

Lateral  veins  numerous,  20  or  more F.  Davyi. 

Lateral  veins  few,  less  than  ten     F.  capensis. 

Fagara  Thorucroftii,  mihi,  sp.  n.  Hamuli  glabri,  spinosis  rectis 
4-6  mm.  longis  armatis.  Folia  petiolata,  3-5  cm.  longa ;  petiolus 
3-5  mm.  longus,  canaliculatus,  pubescens ;  foliola  sessilia,  "6-3  cm. 
longa,  "4-2  cm.  lata,  obliquo-elliptica,  aliquando  subacuminata,  apice 
retusa,  basi  rotunda  vel  paullo  angustata,  plerumque  auriculata, 
glabra,  infra  costa  conspicua  et  venis  lateribus  3-7,  supm  distinctus, 
margine  serrato  et  glandula  una  in  sinu.  Inflorescentia  paniculata, 
floribus  masculinis  et  femineis ;  pedunculus  pubescens,  petiolo  longior. 
Sepala  1*5  mm.  longa,  elliptica,  apice  obtusa,  ciliata.  Petala  3'5  mm. 
longa,  elliptica,  apice  obtusa.  Fl.  5  staminis  rudimentariis.  Ovaritiin 
3  mm.  longum,  globosum,  obliquum,  glanduloso-punctatum,  1-locu- 
laria,  2-ovulis  ;  stylus  1  mm.  longus,  teres  ;  stigma  capitatum.  Fl.  S 
4-staminis ;  filamenta  linearia,  3  mm.  longa ;  anthers  globosse. 
Ovarium  rudimentarium.     Frvctus  ignotus. 

Transvaal  :  Barberton   District ;  Barberton,   December,  Thorn- 
croft  in  Herb.  Transvaal  Museum  9616 ! 

Branches  glabrous,  armed  with  straight  spines  4-6  mm.  long; 
bark  dark  brown.  Leai^es  petioled,  3-5-jugate,  3-5  cm.  long ;  petiole 
3-5  mm.  long,  channelled  on  the  upper  surface,  pubescent ;  rachis 
channelled  and  slightly  pubescent  above,  usually  glabrous  beneath ; 
leaflets  sessile,  '6-3  cm.  long,  '4-2  cm.  broad,  obli(]uely  elliptic, 
mostl}'  subacuminate,  usually  refuse  at  the  apex,  rounded  or  slightly 
narrowed  at  the  base  and  usually  eared,  glabrous,  with  a  prominent 
mid-rib  beneath,  distinct  above,  and  3-7  lateral  veins,  slightly  darker 
on  the  up|jer  surface ;  margins  serrated  with  a  single  gland  at  the 
base  of  each  sinus  ;  terminal  leaflet  obovate.  Injlorescence  an  axil- 
lary or  terminal  panicle  bearing  male  and  female  flowers ;  peduncle 
and  branches  minutely  pubescent  and  with  the  peduncle  much  longer 
than  the  ])etiole  of  the  subtending  leaf.  Flowers  imisexual.  Sepals 
1*5  mm.  long,  elliptic,  obtuse,  ciliated.  Petals  3*5  mm.  long,  elliptic, 
obtuse.  Stamrns  absent  or  rudimeubiry  in  female  flowers.  In  male 
Jlowcrs  niaments  3  mm.  long,  linear;  anthers  globose.     Ovary  rudi- 
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mentary  in  male  flowers.  In  female  flowers  3  mm.  long,  globose, 
hardly  unequal-sided,  uni-locular,  2-ovuled,  glandular;  style  1  mm. 
long,  terete,  stigma  capitate.     Fruit  not  seen. 

Fagara  Davyi,  mihi,  sp.  n.  Ramuli  ^&\>y\,  spinosis  curvis  armatis. 
Folia  petiolata,  8-23  cm.  longa ;  petiolus  1-2  cm.  longus,  canalicu- 
latus  glaber ;  foliola  sessilia,  1-10  cm.  longa,  '5-3  cm.  lata,  laneeolata 
vel  ovato-lanceolata,  acuminata,  apice  obtusa  et  aliquando  retusa,  basi 
angustata  insequalis  et  auriculata,  discolor,  glabra,  infra  costa  con- 
spicua  et  venis  lateribus  cc  (plus  20),  supra  distinctis,  margine 
crenato-serrato  et  glandula  una  in  sinu.  Inflorescentia  paniculata, 
3*5-6  cm.  longa,  omnibus  vel  (^  vel  J  ;  pedunculus  glaber,  petiolo 
brevior.  Sepala  1  mm.  longa,  elliptica,  apice  obtusa,  glabra,  ali- 
quando ciliata.  Petala  3-4  mm.  longa,  oblonga,  apice  obtusa,  glabra. 
Fl.  S  4-staminis  ;  filamenta  linearia,  2-5  mm.  longa,  glabra ;  antherae 
globosjB,  1  mm.  longse.  Ovarium  rudimentarium.  Fl.  $  staminis 
0  vel  squamseformis.  Ovarium  3  mm.  Ion  gum,  subglobosum,  dis- 
tincto-obliquum,  glanduloso-punctatum,  1-locularia,  2-ovulis.  Sfi/lus 
•5  mm.  longus,  teres,  curvus ;  stigma  capitatum.  Capsula  rubra- 
fusca,  6  mm.  longa,  1  mm.  lata,  globosa,  glandulosa.  Semina  nigra 
nitidaque. 

Xanthoxylon  capense  Sim,  1.  c.  155,  ex  parte ;  t,  xxiv.  fig.  5. 
X.  Thunhergii  DC.  var.  grandifolia  Harv.  in  Fl.  Cap.  1,  446. 

Traxsvaal  :  Zoutpansberg  District ;  Woodbush,  Grenfell  in 
Colonial  Herb.  1094 !  ;  near  stream  Pototato  Bush,  4750  ft.,  Burtt- 
Bavy  1166  ! ;  Eastioood  in  Col.  Herb.  1298  ! 

Swaziland  :  Forbes's  Reef  Bush,  Biirtt-Davy  2753  ! 

ZuLULAND  :  In  Woods  at  Qudeni,  6000  ft.,  Davis  58 !  Wood 
7771 !    Wylie  in  Natal  Govt.  Herb.  7112 ! 

Transkei  :  Movenyane  Forest,  Kiviet  in  Herb.  Dept.  Forests 
2670! 

BrancTies  glabrous,  armed  with  slightly  upward-curved  spines 
and  with  dark  brown  bark.  Leaves  petioled,  compound,  4-6-jugate, 
abruptly  or  imparipinnate,  8-23  cm.  long ;  petiole  1-2  cm.  lone, 
channelled  on  the  upper  side,  glabrous ;  leaflets  sessile,  opposite  or 
alternate,  1-10  cm.  long,  "5-3  cm.  broad,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  obtuse,  narrowed,  unequal  and  eared  at  the  base, 
glabrous,  dark  and  shining  above,  paler  beneath,  with  a  prominent 
mid-rib  beneath  and  numerous  (over  20)  lateral  veins  distinct  on  the 
upper  surface  ;  margins  crenately  serrated  and  with  a  single  gland  in 
the  sinus.  Inflorescence  a  panicle,  3*5-6  cm.  long,  bearing  either  all 
male  or  all  female  flowers  ;  the  peduncle  and  branches  glabrous  with 
the  naked  portion  of  the  peduncle  shorter  than  the  petiole  of  the  leaf. 
C«///ar  4-parted ;  sepals  free,  1  mm.  long,  elliptic,  obtu.se,  glabrous, 
sometimes  ciliated.  Corolla  4-parted  ;  petals  free,  3-4  mm.  lono-, 
obtuse,  glabrous.  Male  flowers:  Stamens  4;  filaments  2-5  mm. 
long,  linear,  glabrous  ;  anthers  1  mm.  long,  globose.  Ovary  rudi- 
mentary. Female  flowers  :  Sfa  7n  inodes  minviie.  Ovary  S  mm.  \ouiX, 
subglobose,  very  di.stinctly  unequal-sided,  glandular,  unilocular  with 
2  ovules  ;  style  "5  mm.  long,  terete,  curved ;  stigma  capitate.  Fruit 
a  reddish-brown  capsule,  6  mm.  long,  4  mm.  in  diameter,  o-lobose 
glandular.     Seeds  black,  shiny. 

q2 
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F.  CAPEXSTS  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  141;  1823).  Bmnclies  glabrous, 
anned  with  straight  spines  2-10  mm.  long ;  bark  dark  brown. 
Leaves  petioled,  3-9-jugate,  3-7  cm.  long;  petiole  ■5-l'2  cm.  long, 
channelled  above,  pubescent,  rarely  glabrous  ;  rachis  channelled  above  ; 
leaflets  sessile,  '5— t  cm.  long,  lanceolate,  elliptic  or  obliquely  elliptic, 
mostly  sub-acuminate  and  retuse  at  the  apex,  rounded  or  slightly 
narrowed  at  the  base  and  usually  eared,  glabrous,  with  the  mid-rib 
prominent  above  and  distinct  beneath  and  with  3-9  lateral  veins,  the 
upper  surface  slightly  darker  than  the  lower  ;  margins  serrate  or 
crenately-serrate,  with  a  single  gland  in  each  sinus ;  terminal  leaflet 
mostly  obovate  and  distinctly  retuse  at  the  apex.  Inflorescence  an 
axillary  or  terminal  panicle  bearing  flowers  of  one  sex  only ;  peduncle 
and  branches  minutel}^  pubescent ;  the  naked  portion  of  the  peduncle 
shorter  than  and  occasionally  as  long  as  the  petiole  of  the  subtending 
leaf.  Sepals  1-1"5  mm.  long,  ovate-elliptic,  sometimes  ciliate. 
Petals  l"5-2-5  mm.  long,  elliptic,  obtuse.  Stamens  rudimentary  in 
female  flowers;  filaments  of  fertile  stamens  1*5-3  mm.  long,  linear; 
anthers  globose.  Ovarif  3  mm.  long,  globose,  sometimes  unequal- 
sided,  unilocular,  2-ovuled,  glandular ;  style  'o-l  mm.  long,  terete ; 
stigma  capitate.  In  male  flowers  the  ovary  is  rudimentary.  Fruit 
a  reddish-brown  capsule.      Seeds  black,  shiny. 

Fa(/ara  armata  Thumb.  Fl.  Cap.  i.  14]. 

Xantlioxylon  capense  Harv.  in  Fl.  Cap.  i,  446 ;  Sim,  1.  c. 
ex  parte,  t.  xxiv.  excl.  fig.  5  ;  and  in  Forest  Fl.  Portuguese  E.  Afr. 
23,  115,  t.  xvii. 

Zantlwxi/lum  Thiinhergii  DC.  Prodr.  i.  726  ;  Harv.  1.  c.  excl. 
var.  grand i folia. 

Coast  Region  :  Uitenhage  Div. ;  Winterkoeksbers:,  E.  Sf  Z. 
922!  921!;  in  forests  of  Adow,  E.  Sf  Z.  300 !— George  Div.; 
E.  Sf  Z.  921 !— Port  Elizabeth  Div. ;  van  Stadens,  Paterson  740  !— 
Emeral  Hill,  Walmer  Estate,  Paterson  740!  Albany  Div.  ;  Grahams- 
town,  MacOwan  916 ;  E.  Sf  Z.  921 !— Bathurst  Div.  ;  Port  Alfred, 
Tyson  in  Govt.  Herb.  12655!  in  Herb.  Transvaal  Mus.  17116;  in 
Herb.  Bolus;  Burtt-Davy  7934!  Salishuri/  in  Herb.  Albany  Mus. 
5!  in  Herb.  Mus.  Austro-Afric.  S207  !— East  London  Div.;  East 
London  Park,  Wood  in  Herb.  Galpin  3130  ! — King  Wm.  Town  Div. ; 
Tamacha,  Sim  in  Herb.  Galpin  ! 

CextkaT;  Regtox  :  Somerset  East  Div.  ;  Boschberg,  2200  ft., 
MacOwan  916  ! — Bedford  Div. ;  Bedford,  Weale  in  Herb.  Albany 
Mus. ! — Queenstown  Div. ;  Queenstown,  mountain  tojis  among  rocks, 
4700  ft.,  Galpin  2560  !  2561 ! 

Easteux  Regiox:  Kouigha  Div.;  Woods  near  Komgha,  2000  ft. 
Flanagan  494!  Schlechter  6161! — Kentani  Div.;  a  forest  tree 
15-20  ft.  high,  Kentani.  Transkci,  1000  ft.,  Pe(/lrr  802 !  Doran  in 
Herb.  Dept.  Forests  2183!  Natal:   Cooper  llo^'l  Zeyher; 

Kalaiiaui  Regiox  :  Witwatersrand  Div.  ;  Jeppestown  Ridge 
near  Johannesburg,  6000  ft.  Gilfillan  871 !  and  in  Herb.  Galjjin 
6092!— Pretoria  l^iv. ;  iMentjes  Ko]),  Pretoria,  Burti-Dary  2452! 
535  !  Pretoria,  Collins  in  Herb.  Transv.  Mus.  6838  !  Leendertz 
470!  and  in  Herb.  Transv.  Mus.  3202.  Muchleneuk,  Stent  in  Govt. 
Herb.  15107.     Daspoort,  Mundy  in  Col.   Herb.  4094!  Groenkloof, 
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Itohertson  in  Herb.  Dep.  Forests,  1489 !  Onderstepoort,  Mogg  in 
Govt.  Herb.  15671  ! — Kustenburg  Div.  ;  Rustenbui'g,  Collins  in 
Herb.  Transv.  Mus.  6995  !— Heidelberg  Div.  ;  Schoongezicht,  5000  ft., 
Burtt-Davy  17112  ! — Waterberg  Div. ;  Warmbaths,  Leendertz  in 
Herb.  Transv.  Mus.  7592! — Potehefstroora  Div.  ;  in  shade  of  cabbage 
palms  on  mountain,  Klerksdorp,  Nelsoii  312 !  and  in  Herb.  Transv. 
Mus.  11769!— Lydenberg  Div.;  Sterk  Hill,  June,  Burtt-Davy,  454!— 
Zoutpansberg  Div. ;  Pietersberg,  Rogers,  14141  !  and  in  Herb.  Transv. 
Mus.  15486 '! 

Rhodesia  :  Bulawayo,  Zeally  52  ! — Melsetter  Div. ;  Victoria, 
Munro  791 ; 

Sim  {I.  c.)  writes:  "  A  most  variable  species  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  tree,  the  size  of  the  leaves,  the  size  number  and  cutting  of  the 
leaflets,  and  the  size  and  laxity  of  the  panicles,  all  these  characters 
varying  with  age  and  sun-oundings.  In  dense  high  forest  it  forms  a 
fine  umbrageous  tree  with  large  leaves,  large  open  panicles,  and  stems 
set  with  the  very  remarkable  knots  from  which  the  vernacular  names 
[knobwood,  &c.]  are  derived;  these  sometimes  measm'e  3  inches  long 
and  \\  inches  diam.,  with  an  abrupt  point.  In  scrub,  the  stems, 
petioles,  and  nerves  are  sometimes  very  prickly,  and  sometimes  devoid 
of  prickles,  and  the  panicles  much  reduced,  while  on  the  coast  more 
succulent  and  less  prickly  foliage  prevails." 

F.  capense  is  reserved  in  each  conservancy.  It  flowers  in  early 
summer,  fruits  ripen  in  autumn,  about  20,000  clean  seeds  weighing  a 
pound.  Pappe  (Fl.  Cap.  Med.  Prodr.  6)  calls  the  fruit  "Wild 
Cardamom,"  which  he  states,  on  account  of  its  aromatic  qualities,  is 
prescribed  for  flatulency  and  parah'sis."  Smith  states  that  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  is  used  for  snake  bite ;  that  the  inner  bark  pounded 
into  paste  is  applied  to  an  aching  tooth,  takes  away  all  pain,  and  that 
the  leaves  are  used  for  disinfecting  Miltziek  meat.  The  Conservator 
of  Forests,  Midland  Conservanc}',  Knysna,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chief 
Conservator  of  Forests  states  that  F.  capense  and  F.  Thunhergii 
occur  very  sparingly  in  the  conservancy.  Of  the  timber  of  F.  capense 
when  worked  into  yokes  and  axe-handles  woodcutters  speak  well,  and 
it  makes  an  excellent  pick-handle.  In  the  Zitztamer  I  saw  a  bowl  of 
a  pipe  made  of  one  of  the  conical  protuberances  which  stud  the  bark. 
Woodcutters  do  not  regard  the  timber  of  F.  Thunhergii  highly; 
they  say  it  lacks  durability  and  seldom  use  it.  The  Conservator, 
Maritzburg,  writes': — "As  far  as  Natal  is  concerned,  I  think  there  is 
only  one  species.  Specimens  examined  by  me  show  that  older  leaves 
are  withovit  prickles,  while  young  trees  and  coppice  shoots  show  the 
rhachis  to  be  armed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paulpietersberg, 
Xantlioxylon  is  frequently  found  as  isolated  shrubby  growth  amongst 
rocks  of  dolerite.  The  tree  or  shrub  is  represented  all  over  Natal 
but  is  nowhere  very  abundant."  Forest  Guard  Kivict  states  that 
natives  use  the  bark  as  medicine  for  horses  and  cattle  when  affected 
with  gall- sickness. 
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MYCOLOGICAL  NOTES.— IV.  ■ 

By  W.  B.  Grove,  M.A. 

I.  Phtllosticta  and  Phleospoba. 

The  species  assigned  to  the  form-genus  of  the  Coelomycetes  named 
Plileospora  have  long  afforded  a  curious  ground  of  controversy,  the 
point  in    dispute  being  Avhether  there  is  a   true  pycnidium  or  not. 
Both  sides  of  the  dispute  have  been  hotly  maintained  :  Klebahn  says 
that  Phleospora  JJlmi  has  no  pycnidium,  and  therefore  he  places  it 
in  Scptogloeum.     As  in  most  controversies  both  sides  are  right  :  the 
shield  is  golden  on  one  side,  silvern  on  the  other.     The  fact  is  that 
the  answer  at  which  one  arrives  in  considering  this  question  depends 
upon  the  state  of  development  of  the  fungus  under  examination.     In 
the  earl}'^  stages  of  growth,  some  at  least  of  the  species  of  Phleospora 
have  a  pycnidium,  in  the  latter  stages  it  may  be  nearly  or  completely 
wanting.      But  this  is  not  all ;    the  spores  produced   by  the  same 
hymenium  may  change  in  character  also  in  a  remarkable  way.     The 
same  little  black  dot  on  a  leaf,  obiter  visum,  would  be  placed,  accord- 
ing to  its  age  at  the  moment  of  observation,  in  PhyUosiicta,  or  in 
Phleospora,  or  in  Septoglosum,  or  even  in  Leptotliyrium  or  Heptoria. 
The  differences  between  the   first  two  form-genera  appear  very 
considerable.     In  Phyllosticta  there  is  a  complete,   thin,   all-round 
pycnidium,  formed  of  delicate  closely  interwoven  (plectenchymatous) 
hyphaj,  at  the  summit  furnished  with  a  small  round  pore  about  which 
the  cells  are  often  darker  in  colour,  while  the  spores  are  unicellular, 
oval-oblong,  usually  small,  and  most  often  provided  with  two  polar 
oil-guttules :  in  Phleospora  the  spores  are  elongated  and  vermiform, 
often  pluriguttulate,  occasionally  1-  or  3-septate,  and  the  pycnidium 
in  its  finished  state  is  merely  a  shallow  cup  with  a  wide  opening, 
edged  by  a  narrow  margin.     Yet  the  former  can  change  by  degrees 
into  the  latter,  and  finally,  if  all  trace  of  the  pycnidium  had  vanished, 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  considered  a  Septogloeum. 

Specimens  oi Phleospora  Oa:yacanfhceW&\\r.  when  closely  examined 
show,  intimately  mixed  among  pycnidia  which  accord  with  the 
description  of  that  species,  others  belonging  to  Phyllosticta,  and  in 
fact  indistinguishable  from  Phyllosticta  monoyyna  Allesch.  except  in 
having  slightly  smaller  spores.  The  appearances  are  exactly  what 
would  be  seen  if  the  same  pycnidium,  which  at  first  when  small 
produced  the  Phyllosticta-s^oves,  afterwards  from  the  same  pro- 
liferous stratum  (enlarged)  began  to  j^roduce  the  Phleospora-i^yores, 
which  then  by  their  si/e  and  abundance  burst  the  pycnidium  open 
and  finally  left  it  cup-shaped.  The  loose  cellular  structure  of  the 
wall  is  of  identically  the  same  character  in  both  ;  two  pycnidia,  one 
of  each  kind,  can  be  found  in  close  contact,  and  all  the  ste])s  between 
can  be  traced  in  the  sections. 

Moreover,  the  spores  of  the  Phyllosticta-si-Age  vary  continuously 
in  size.  Alle.seher  gives  the  size  of  the  spores  in  his  P.  monoyyna 
as  6-8x2oju;  in  my  specimens  most  of  the  spores  measured 
4-6  X  1-1 1  ;«.  It  may  therefore  easily  be  surmised  that  Phyllosticta 
crutedqicolu  Sacc.  (Syll.  iii.  0)  is  nothing  but  a  still  earlier  state,  in 
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wliich  the  spores  are  smaller  (2|-3  x  1-li  /u).  A  great  deal  of  the 
confusion  which  exists  in  the  synonymy  of  the  Coelomycetes  is  due 
to  the  faikire  to  recognize  the  fact  (easily  demonstrated  on  hundreds 
of  species)  that  the  spores  may  gradually  increase  in  size,  as  well  as 
alter  in  colour  and  complexity,  as  the  fungus  advances  in  age.  Thus 
all  I)ij}lodia-s])ores  pass  through  the  states  of  being  (1)  hyaline  and 
continuous,  (2)  pale-brown  and  continuous,  and  (3)  darker  brown  and 
septate,  sometimes  also  increasing  in  she  pari  passu  as  they  change 
in  form  and  colour.  In  the  first  state  they  have  been  called  Macro- 
plioma,  in  the  second  Sphaeropsis,  and  in  the  third  Diplodia,  the 
choice  of  genus  being  merely  the  accident  of  the  occasion,  the 
maturity  of  the  fungus,  or  the  amount  of  time  bestowed  by  the 
observer  on  its  investigation.  Thus  the  actual  specimens  of  Dr.  Ellis 
which  are  recorded  in  British  Journals  as  Macrophoma  Frnxiiii  yield, 
when  more  deeply  probed,  both  Sphceropsis  and  Diplodia  spores  m 
the  same  pycnidia ;  and  similarly  I  have  proved  by  the  examination 
of  a  long  and  fine  series  of  examples  that  Phoma  Pimistri  Lev.  and 
SpTiceropsis  Ellisii  Sacc.  are  merely  growth-states  of  Diplodia 
Pinastri  Glrove. 

The  same  remark  applies,  with  the  necessary  limitations,  to  the 
three  spore-sizes  of  the  Phyllosticta  mentioned  above,  and  one  may 
be  forgiven  for  suggesting  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Phyllosticta 
Cratregi  Sa.cc.=  Clieilaria  Cratceffi  Cooke  (in  Grevill.  xii.  25)  should 
not  be  considered  to  be  the  same  species  just  before  passing  into  the 
Phleospora-stsLge,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  pycnidium  is  bursting 
into  laciniae.  The  Phleosjjoi-a-stage  would  then  be  a  later  one,  when 
the  elongated  spores  are  being  produced,  but  this  is  mere  surmise. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the  way  in  which  these 
two  kinds  of  spores  appear  successively  on  the  same  mycelial  bed,  and 
the  way  in  which,  in  the  Rusts,  the  same  spore-bed  will  produce  in 
succession  uredospores  and  teleutospores,  and  equally  in  both  cases 
each  kind  of  spore  may  appear  alone  on  its  s}X)re-bed,  unaccompanied 
by  the  other.  The  necessity  then  arises,  when  only  a  few  specimens 
are  available,  of  describing  each  spoi^e-form  as  if  it  were  an  indepen- 
dent species,  as  was  done  on  such  a  large  scale  in  the  Uredinales,  but 
also  in  both  cases  alike  a  wider  knowledge,  based  on  more  nmnerous 
examples,  enables  the  evil  to  be  remedied. 

If  then,  in  studying  this  injurious  disease  of  Hawthorn  hedges  *, 
we  take  the  indications  given  above  as  proving  that  Phyllosticta 
monogyna  is  the  fore-i-unner  of  Phleospora  Oxyacanthes,  we  should 
expect  to  find  a  similar  state  of  things  in  connection  with  other 
Phleospoi-as,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  do  find.  For  Phleospora 
Aceris  Sacc,  is  accompanied  by  Phyllosticta  Platanoidis  Sacc, 
which  at  one  of  the  intermediate  stages  looks  like  a  Lepto- 
thyrimn,  and  has  been  called  L.  Platanoidis.  In  the  same  way 
Phleospora  JJlmi  Wallr.  is  accompanied  by  a  species  of  Phyllo- 
sticta which  apparently  has  not  received  a  name,  and  a  similar  but 

*  To  help  in  the  investigation  of  the  fimgi  which  grow  upon  the  common 
Hawthorn,  the  author  will  be  grateful  if  mycologists  will  send  to  him,  at  the 
University,  Birmingham,  any  species  of  Cytospora  which  they  may  find  upon  that 
host,  with  notes  of  the  locality  and  mode  of  occurrence. 
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stranger  case  is  seen  in  what  has  usually  been  called  Septoria  Poda- 
graricB  Lasch.  This  latter  common  fungus  is  frequently  accom- 
panied on  the  same  spot  by  TlujUosticta  ^gopodii  Allesch.  The 
"  Septoria  "  really  has  a  thin  ])ycnidium,  but  this  soon  disappears,  so 
that  some  mj'cologists  have  wished  to  place  it  in  G ylindrosporium,  a 
genus  which  should  not  have  the  slightest  trace  of  a  pycnidial  wall. 
To  do  so  would  be  a  serious  error,  confusing  together  two  unlike 
things  ;  it  is  really  a  Phleospora,  since  the  genus  Septoria  should  be 
confined  to  those  species  with  elongated  spores  in  which  the  thin 
pycnidium  pei-sists  in  its  complete  form  up  to  and  after  the  dispereal 
of  the  spores. 

All  these  fungi  appear  to  develop  at  a  later  stage  into  species  of 
Mycospli(BrelIa.  Klebahn  proved  that  Phleospora  ZUmi  is  the  pyc- 
nidial stage  of  his  MycosplicereUa  TJlmi  (Jahr.  Wiss.  Bot.  1905, 
p.  492),  Jaap  did  the  same  for  P.  Oxyacanfhce  and  M.  Oxyacantli(B 
(Bot.  Ver.  Brand.  1907,  p.  15),  while  P.  Aceris  is  often  accompanied 
by  an  immature  Pyrenomycete,  which  has  the  external  characters  of 
a  MticosplicereUa,  but  contains  only  an  oily  mass  of  globules — this  is 
presumably  M.  septo7-ioides  (Desm.).  There  are  other  similar  cases, 
e.  g.  PhylJosticta  ^gopodii  and  Phleospora  Podagrariee  are  almost 
certainly  the  early  stages  of  M.  ^gopodii. 

The  consideration  of  the  varying  forms  of  these  pycnidial  stages, 
like  those  of  Phomopsis  {Keio  Bulletin,  1917,  p.  49).  shows  how 
closely  the  various  groups  of  Fungi  enumei-ated  in  the  third  volume 
of  Saccardo's  Sylloge  are  connected  together ;  how  necessary  it  is, 
therefore,  to  have  a  term  (Coelomyeetes)  which  shall  include  them  all, 
and,  finally,  how  gi-oundless  is  the  attempt  made  to  distinguish 
between  them  by  calling  the  spores  "sporulai"  in  one  group,  and 
"  conidia  "  in  the  other. 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  some  mycologist  with  the  requisite 
facilities  shoidd  carry  out  a  series  of  cultures  to  verify  these  state- 
ments, but  it  mvist  be  admitted  by  all  that,  when  a  parasitic  fungus 
occupies  a  definite  "spot"  (caused  by  the  mycelium)  on  a  leaf,  the 
spore-forms  seated  thereon  may  usually  be  taken  as  the  etiuivalent  of 
a  pure  culture,  whenever  the  sequence  of  events  occurs  over  and  over 
again  without  variation  in  the  same  order,  saprophytes  and  other 
intrudei"s  being  then  natm-ally  out  of  the  question. 

II.  Sphjerultxa  intermixta  (B.  &  Br.)  and  its  Allies. 

In  1852  Berkeley  and  Broome  described,  in  the  Annals  and 
Maqazine  of  Natnral  History,  a  fungus  with  scatteix'd  jierithecia  on 
dead  twigs  of  llose  to  which  (because  it  grew  mixed  with  Sphceria 
fuscrlla)  they  gave  the  name  Sphceria  intermixta.  In  1866  Cooke 
recorded,  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  this  Journal,  a  similar  fnngu; 
on  dead  stems  of  Pubns  to  which  ho  gave  the  name  Sphceria  ahhre 
viaia.  The  name  was  derived  fnnn  the  habit  of  the  fungus,  which 
has  its  perithecia  mostly  not  scattered,  but  arranged  in  short  straight 
black  rows  of  three  or  four,  placed  longitudinally  on  the  stem. 
Saecardo,  in  his  Sylloge,  vol.  ii.  p.  187,  assigned  the  former  species  to 
the  genus  Spha^rnlina,  and  recorded  it  on  living  bark  of  Puhis,  He 
ascribed   to   it,  what   neither  Berkeley  and   Broome  nor  Cooke  had 
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mentioned,  **  ascos  diu  in  globura  fasciculatim  junctos,"  adding  that 
he  suspected  *S'.  ahbreviata  Cooke  to  be  a  veiy  closely  allied  s])ecies. 
Against  this  was  to  be  set  Cooke's  statement  that  his  ahhrci-iata  had 
brown  spores  ("pale  brown  when  matm-e "),  whereas  the  s^wres  of 
S.  inter  mixta  are  always  perfectly  hyaline. 

Now  it  happens  that  round  Birmingham  there  occurs,  on  small 
dead  shoots  of  Bubus,  in  considerable  quantitj^  a  fungus  which  accords 
exactly  in  external  appearance  with  Cooke's  species,  and  has  its  asci 
cohering  at  the  base  into  a  persistent  globose  fascicle,  but  its  spores 
always -entirelj'  free  from  colour.  Both  the  species  mentioned  above 
were  described  by  their  authors  as  having  triseptate  spores,  Saccardo 
says  of  S.  intermixta  "  spores  3-4-septate."  One  concludes  that 
Cooke's  description  of  the  colour  of  his  spores  was  merely  a  slip  of 
the  pen,  and  that  the  two  forms  are  alike  in  the  asci  and  spores,  but 
differ  in  the  arrangement  of  the  perithecia. 

This  is  not  all.  On  further  examination  of  these  specimens  on 
Rithus  it  will  be  found  that,  while  the  younger  perithecia  contain 
triseptate  spores,  showing  here  and  there  also  a  fourth  transverse 
septum,  yet  some  older  ones  will  disclose  (mixed  with  those  just 
mentioned)  many  larger  spores  having  live  or  even  six  septa.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  former  of  these  states  is  Meta- 
spJiceria  sejnncola  (Fckl.)  Sacc,  on  dead  stems  of  Rosa  and  Biihns  ; 
whether  it  is  the  SpJicpria  sepincola  of  Fries  is  doubtful.  The  later 
5-6-septate  stage  mav  be  considered  with  equal  probability  to  be  the 
same  as  Metaspli(Bria  hrachytlieca  (B.  &  C.)  Sacc,  on  Sosci,  the 
details  being  exactly  as  described  so  far  as  the  short  diagnosis  goes, 
and  especially  the  description  of  the  spores  as  like  those  of  Patellaria 
(LectoiiJioii)  atrata  (see  in  Grevill.  1876.  iv.  146). 

But  there  is  still  another  development  to  be  considered.  Recently 
I  found  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham,  on  dead  twigs  of  Rosa 
(lamascena,  a  fungus  which  externally  was  very  like  S.  intermixta, 
having  somewhat  scattered  perithecia,  oblong  sessile  asci  collected 
into  a  persistent  globose  fascicle,  and  all  the  other  points  of  that 
species,  except  that  it  had  larger  spores  with  5  to  7  septa  and  one  or 
two  of  the  loculi  occasionally  divided  by  a  thin  but  immistakablv 
longitudinal  septum.  This  can  evidently  be  nothing  but  a  later  and 
more  evolved  form  of  S.  intermixta. 

Cooke  records  his  »S'.  ahbreviata  as  accompanied  by  Hendersonia 
Rosfs.  Most  mycologists  would  now  call  this  H.  Rubi,  altliough  an 
examination  of  many  specimens  on  both  Rosa  and  Rub  us  has  furnished 
me  with  absolutely  no  morphological  criterion  by  which  thcv  can  be 
distinguished.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  fungus  on  Rosa  (lamascena 
was  accompanied  by  what  is  usually  called  Ilendersonia  Rcscb,  though 
in  this  case  the  triseptate  spores  characteristic  of  this  species  occasion- 
ally becoiue  4-septate  and,  moreover,  showed  frequently  one  or  even 
two  plain  longitudinal  septa,  so  that  it  became  technically  a  Camaro- 
sporiiim,  as  many  Hendersonias  do.  In  fact  this  increase  of  septation 
as  the  spores  of  Ca'lomycetes  and  Ascomycetes  become  older  and 
longer  is  a  very  common  phenomenon,  though  its  occurrence  and  its 
fundamental  inlluence  on  future  taxonomy  is  only  just  beginning  to 
be  recognised. 
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The  conclusion  at  which  one  must  arrive  is  that  S.  ahhreviata 
(Cooke)  and  S.  intermixta  (B.  &  Br.)  are  distinguished  solely  by 
the  arrangement  of  their  perithecia  (a  difference  which  fviture  obser- 
vations may  entirely  remove),  and  that  they  pi'obably  constitute  one 
species  (^S.  intermixta),  occurring  indiscriminately  on  Hosa  and 
Rubus,  and  having  in  addition,  on  Ruhus,  a  var.  ahhreviata  (Cooke). 

The  fungus  on  Rosa  damascena  may  then  also  be  described  as  a 
variety  or  form  of  S.  intermixta.  It  w^ould  be  a  negation  of  all  the 
rules  of  common  sense  to  place  it,  where  it  technically  belongs,  in 
Pleospora,  §CatJiarinia,  for  it  does  not  resemble  the  species  of  that 
section  at  all,  while  it  does  in  ever}'  Avay  recall  to  mind  S.  intermixta. 
Saccardo's  method  of  arrangement,  though  wonderfully  useful  and  in 
fact  indispensable  (without  it  chaos  would  have  reigned  in  the 
Sphan-iaceie),  must  not  be  foix-ed  upon  us  in  disregard  of  obvious 
affinities. 

A  description  of  the  new  form  is  a])pended  : — 

SpHJEBULINA  intermixta,  f.  TALDE-EVOLTJTA. 

Perithecia  sparsa,  globosa,  200-250  /<  diam.,  tecta,  dein  erumpentia 
ac  subsuperficialia,  contextu  crasso  minute  parenchymatico  atro- 
olivaceo,  poro  pertusa.  Asci  oblongo-clavati  v.  obovati,  ampli,  diu  in 
globum  fasciculatim  juncti,  50-75  x  15-20  /i,  apice  rotundato,  efoveo- 
lato,  brevissime  pedicellati,  aparaphysati.  Sporidia  tristicha,  oblongo- 
clavata,  utrinque  rotundata,  juniora  1-septata,  dein  3— i-septata,  ad 
septa  prajsertim  medium  leviter  constricta,  postremo  5-7-septata, 
tunc  rarius  uno  vel  rarissime  duobus  loculis  septo  longitudlnali  in- 
structis,  perfecte  hyalina. 

Hah.  in  ramulis  emortuis  Rosce  damascened,  socia  Hendersonia 
Rosce,  in  Horto  Botanico,  Edgbaston,  Birminglmm,  Maio,  1919. 


Sphxrulina  intermixta  f.  valde-evoluta. 
Asci  and  spores,  X  600. 
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BARBAREA  RIVULARIS  IN  ENGLAND. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

About  the  middle  of  June  Mr.  W.  D.  Miller  brought  me  fresh 
specimens  of  a  Crucifer  wiiich  he  had  found  growing  plentifully  in  a 
ditch  on  the  west  side  of  a  by-road  dividing  the  parishes  of  Cossing- 
ton  and  Chilton  Polden  (dis.  8),  v.c.  (j  N.  Somerset.  The  very  small 
pale  yellow  tlowers  and  crowded  pods  (erect  when  full-grown)  at  once 
suggested  B.  stricta  ;  and  a  comparison  with  \\\\  only  two  herbarium- 
sheets  so  named  showed  a  complete  agreement.  One,  from  Thirsk, 
Yorks  (Herb.  Syme),  was  gathered  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in  June,  185-i ; 
the  other,  from  a  ditch  side,  Upton-on-Severn,  Worcs.,  was  collected 
by  Mr.  S.  H.  Bickham  on  May  29th,  1905,  in  good  flower  and  young 
fruit.  On  June  2t)th  Mr.  Miller  (who  had  also  observed  one  plant  on 
a  peat-moor  "  di'ove,"  near  Edington)  took  me  to  the  Cossington 
locality,  where  it  is  unquestionably  native.  On  July  8th  I  found 
several  hundred  plants,  apparently  the  type,  in  good  fniit,  on  a  broad, 
peaty  "  drove,"  about  |  mile  S.E.  of  Edington  Junction. 

The  Thirsk  plant  was  confirmed  by  Svante  Murbeck  and  A.  B. 
Jackson  as  B.  stricta  Andrz.,  and  the  Upton  one  by  A.  B.  J.,  who 
wrote  : — "  Yes  ;  a  most  distinct  species  ;  and  obviously  nothing  to  do 
with  B.  vulgaris,  under  which  Bentham  placed  it  as  a  variety !  "  I 
fully  agree  as  to  its  specific  rank  ;  but,  happening  to  refer  to  Rouy  & 
Foucaud  (Fl.  de  France,  i.  198-9),  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that 
our  British  plants  have  apjmrently  been  misnamed ;  some  translations 
from  their  account  of  the  two  species  concerned  may  be  helpful. 

B.  RiTULARis  Martrin-Donas  in  Fl.  Tarn,  p.  44.  B.  stricta 
Boreau,  Fl.  du  Centre,  ed.  iii,  p.  89,  non  Andi-z.  nee.  Fries. 
Exsiccata  : — Billot,  No.  3011. 

"  Plant  annual ;  stems  solitary.  Radical  and  lower  leaves  with 
small  lateral  pairs  of  leaves,  clearly  shorter — even,  as  a  rule,  the 
vippermost — than  the  breadth  of  the  terminal  lobe,  sometimes  with 
lateral  lobes  none,  or  very  much  reduced.  Flowers  small,  in  dense 
racemes,  subcorymbose  at  the  flowering-stage.  Pods  slender,  crowded, 
almost  imbricate,  erect,  apiculate  by  the  lengthened  style.  Seeds 
oval-oblong,  darker  [than  in  B.  vulgaris  and  B.  arcuata'],  blackish. 
Plant  has  a  nauseous  taste." 

|^.  LONGisiLiQUOSA  Carion,  Cat.  PL  Saone  at  Loire,  p.  IG.  "  Pods 
about  twice  as  long  as  in  the  type." 

*'  The  form  [sic ;  this  denotes  a  distinct  segregate,  apparently 
halfway  between  a  species  and  a  subspecies,  in  the  authors'  opinion] 
B.  stricta  Andrz.  in  Besser,  Enum.  PI.  Volh.  p.  72 ;  B.  j)arvijlora 
Fries,  Nov.  Fl.  Suec.  ed.  2,  p.  207,  which  we  have  not  seen  from 
France,  though  it  has  been  reported  from  several  stations,  through 
confusion  with  the  foi'm  B.  rivularis,  and  especially  with  the  var. 
longisiliquosa,  can  be  se])arated  by  the  following  characters  : — Plant 
biennial  ;  stem  solitary.  Radical  and  low'cr  leaves  with  small  pairs  of 
lateral  lobes,  evidentl}-  shorter — even,  as  a  rule,  the  uppei-most — than 
the  breadth  of  the  terminal  lobe,  sometimes  with  lateral  lobes  none, 
or  umch   reduced.     Flowers   small,   in    long,   dense    racemes.      Pods 
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longer  and  thicker  than  in  the  form  rivularis,  crowded,  appressed  to 
the  axis  or  convergent,  mucronate  by  the  thick,  blunt,  very  shoi't  (|  to 
1  millim.)  style.  Seeds  oval-oblong,  blackish.  Plant  has  a  harsh, 
sharp,  non-nauseous  taste." 

Syme's  figure  (Engl.  Bot.  ed  3,  Plate  122)  fairly  well  represents 
the  type  of  £.  riviilaris.  Babington  describes  the  pods  as  short, 
and  the  pods  as  adpressed,  with  a  subulate  point.  I  have  not  seen 
any  Thames-side  plants ;  but  probably  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the  type. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  specimens  brought  home,  the 
Cossington  gatherings,  having  pods  up  to  a  full  inch  in  length, 
evidently  belong  to  var.  longisiliquosa,  as  do  both  my  herbarium- 
sheets. 

The  young  pods  are  often  arcuate-ascending,  and  resemble  those 
of  B.  arcuata  (which  seems  to  me  a  fairly  good  subspecies  of  B.  vul- 
garis) ;  their  slender,  subulate  points  are  quite  as  long  as  in  vnlga^ns. 
The  petals  (as  Syme  says)  exceed  the  se23als  by  about  a  quarter; 
their  claw  is  long  and  slender,  and  their  limb,  which  starts  from  the 
tips  of  the  sepals,  is  squarish.  I  only  observed  solitary  stems  in  the 
very  numerous  individuals  seen. 

In  his  Novitia?  Fl.  Suec.  ed.  2,  p.  207  (1828)  Fries  gave  only  one 
station — in  wet  spongy  places  near  Skarby,  in  Scania — and  describes 
his  plant,  for  which  he  preferred  the  name  B.  pnrviflora,  as  there  was 
another  '■'■  B.  vulgaris,  stricfa''''  (apparently  var.  syh'estris  Fr.)  ; 
but  of  course  this  cannot  stand.  Tlie  expression  "  petalis  linearibus," 
if  correct,  should  help  to  distinguish  B.  stricta  Andrz.  from  B.  rivu- 
laris,  in  which  the  linear  claw  abruptly  terminates  in  a  short,  squarish 
limb.  In  Mantissa,  iii.  p.  77  (1842)  Fries  reluctantly  gave  up  the 
name  B.  parvijlora,  and  observed : — "  B.  stricfa  est  certe  biennis. 
Majo  floret  B.  vulgari  jiraecocior;  saj^or  crudus,  sed  non  acri- 
acn'hus^'  [/.  <°.  as  in  B.  vulgaris^.  Having  no  suspicion  that  oui 
plant  was  wrongly  named,  I  did  not  apply  this  test. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible.that  the  real  B.  stricta  Andrz.  may  occui 
in  Britain,  as  it  growls  in  Scandinavia,  &c.  ;  but,  on  present  evidence, 
this  seems  rather  unlikely.  B.  rivularis  appears  to  be  a  western 
species.  I  could  see  no  hairs  on  the  few  unopened  buds  ;  but  they 
were  probably  too  far  advanced. 


ALABASTRA  DIVERSA.— Part  XXXI.* 

By  SrENCER  Le  M.  Moore,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

1.  Miscellanea  Africana. 

Ericace^. 

Philippia  kitndelnngensis,  sp.  nov.  Bamulis  ultimis  crcbro  folio- 
sis  sparsini  pubescentibus  ;  foliis  mox  patentibus  jjlerinnque  tcrnatim 
verticillatis  lineariltus  obtusis  vel  obtuse  acutis  dorso  profnnde  sulcatis- 
scabriusculis ;  foribus  paucis  ad  apicem  ramulorum  apj^roximatif. 
pedicellis  breviljus  sparsim  pubescentibus  insidcntibus ;   calt/ce  cara- 

*  Types  in  the  National  Herbarium. 
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panulato  lobis  brevibus  3-4  inter  se  subsequalibus ;  corolla  4-mera 
calycem  breviter  superante  ob  lobos  brevissimos  ore  modo  repanda ; 
sfamiiiibi/s  intdusis  8  filamentis  liberis ;  ovario  globoso  4-loculari 
ovulis  quove  in  loculo  2. 

Belgian  Congo,  Kundelungu  ;  Kassner,  2769. 

Folia  2-3  mm.  long.,  "5  mm.  lat.,  sicco  griseolo-viridia.  Pedicelli 
1-1  "5  mm.  long.  Calyx  1  mm.  long  decoloratus,  lobis  apice  viridibus. 
Corolla  1  mm.  paullulum  excedens.  Filamenta  '3  mm.  long.  ;  antherse 
•4--5  mm.  long.,  breviter  bifide  rarius  Integra?  vel  subintegrse. 
Ovarium  circa  "5  mm.  diam.  Stylus  ovario  circiter  sequilongus; 
stigma  "5  diam. 

The  foliage,  short  pedicels  and  included  anthers  are  the  cliief 
marks  of  the  species. 

Philippia  cougoensis,  sp.  nov.  Ramulis  ultimis  tenuibus  inferne 
cicatricibus  foliorum  delapsorum  signatis  apicem  versus  foliosis 
pubescentibus  ;  f'oliis  mox  patentibus  breviter  petiolatis  anguste 
linearibus  obtusis  vel  obtuse  acutis  dorso  profunde  sulcatis  sparsim 
pubescentibus ;  JJoribus  paucis  ad  apicem  ramulorum  approximatis 
brevipeduneulatis ;  cali/ce  3-4-lobo  unico  certe  majore  ;  corollce 
calycem  suba?quantis  lobis  4  rotundatis  tubo  paullulum  brevioribus  ; 
staminihus  8  hlamentis  inter  se  liberis  ;  ovario  4-loculari  ovulis  pro 
loculo  2. 

Belgian  Congo,  Katanga  :  Kassner,  3352. 

Folia  2-3  mm.  long.,  -3  mm.  lat.  Pedicelli  1  mm.  long.  Yel 
paullulum  ultra.  Calyx  pubescens,  1  mm.  long.,  addito  lobo  uno 
lineari  dorso  sulcato  crassiusculo  fusco  1  mm.  long.  Corolla  1-25  mm. 
long. ;  lobi  denticulato-ciliolati  soli  "5  mm.  long.  Filamenta  "5  mm. 
long.  ;  antherse  1  mm.  long.,  bifidae.  Ovarium  subglobosum,  longi- 
trorsum  sulcatum,  sericeum,  -5  mm.  diam.  Stylus  -4  mm.  long. ; 
stigma  1  mm.  diam. 

Differs  from  the  last  in  its  narrower  leaves,  calyx  with  one 
prominent  lobe,  plainly-lobed  corolla,  and  larger  anthers.  The  branch- 
lets  naked  except  for  a  few  leaves  at  the  top — so  common  a  feature 
among  these  plants,  gives  it  a  very  different  apjDcarance  from  the 
other. 

AsCLEPIADACEiE. 

Fockea  Monroi,  sp.  nov.  Caule  verisimiliter  repente  prirao  tereti 
subtiliter  pul)esccnte  deinde  angulato  glabro ;  foliis  ol)longis  vel 
anguste  oblongo-lanceolatis  obtusissimis  ajnce  ipso  mucronatis  basi  in 
petiolum  brevem  angustatis  firme  membranaceis  leviter  scabriusculis  ; 
cymis  interpetiolaribus  brevissimis  paucifloris ;  hracteis  minutis  ovatis 
acutis  scariosis  ut  cymarum  axis  pedicelli  calycis  segmenta  necnon 
corolla  pubescentibus  ;  jjedicellis  manifestis  calyci  asquilongis  ;  corollce 
tubo  calyce  breviore  li)bis  a  basi  lata  ligulatis  revolutis  a?stivatione 
tortis  in  anthesi  patentibus;  corona  apice  circa  15-fida  dentibus  subu- 
latis  acuminatis  interdum  biKdis  dente  intermedio  quam  latcrales 
majori  tubo  ligulis  5  elongatis  integris  vel  bifidis  fere  usque  apicem 
tubi  eidem  adnatis  carinasque  formantibus  parte  libera  ex  tubo  longe 
eminente  onusto  addita  ligula  satis  elongata  integra  vel  bifida  carinis 
quibusque  memoratis  infra  medium  tubi  affixa  ;  antherariim  appendi- 
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cibus  oblongis  quam  antherae  duplo  longioribus ;  folliculo  fusiformi 
glabro. 

Hah.  Ilhodesia,  Victoria  ;  3Ionro,  828,  837. 

Folia  plerumque  4-7  cm.  long.,  8-10  mm.  lat.,  in  sicco  viridia  ; 
costa  media  supra  plana  subtus  eminens  ;  petioli  2-3  mm.  long., 
validi,  supra  excavata.  PediceUi  2-2  5  mm.  long.  Calycis  segmenta 
2  mm.  long.  CoroUse  tubus  1  mm.  long. ;  lobi  15  mm.  long.,  juxta 
basin  2  mm.  lat.,  superne  1  mm.  vel  etiara  minus.  Coronse  tubus 
aegre  5  mm.  long. ;  bujus  dentes  interraediae  1'5  mm.  long.,  laterales 
1  mm.  vel  minus  ;  laminee  exsertae  circiter  1  mm.  infra  coronse  os 
libei'SB  aegre  4  mm.  long.,  interne  '3  mm.  lat.,  su2:)erne  attenuate 
necnon  curvatae.  Columna  staminea  1  mm.  lonsr.  Antherarum  alse 
•5  mm.  long.,  barum  appendices  aegre  2  mm.  long.  Pollinia  pyriformia, 
"25  mm.  long.  Folliculus  12'5  cm.  long.,  inferne  fere  2  cm.  superne 
circa  1  cm.  lat.     Semina  9  mm.,  coma  S5  cm.  long. 

Cerope2;ia  degemensis,  sp.  nov.  Cattle  volubili  distanter  folioso 
glabro ;  foliis  petiolatis  oblongo-ovatis  acuminatis  basi  obtusis  in 
sicco  membranaceis  glabris  ;  florihus  mediocribus  pedicellatis  in 
umbellas  pedunculatas  paucifloras  dispositis  ;  pedunculis  sat  validis 
petiolis  circiter  sequilongis  ;  pedicellis  pedunculos  aequantibus  pube- 
rulis ;  calycis  segmentis  lineari-subulatis  acutis  puberulis ;  corollce 
extus  glabr*  tubo  basi  inflato  medio  constricte  inde  usque  ad  fauces 
gradatim  dilatato  lobis  tubo  brevioribus  apice  connatis  ovato-oblongis 
obtusis  replicatis  margine  longiuscule  sed  sparsim  ciliatis ;  coronoe 
pbyllis  ext.  inter  se  liberis  vel  fere  liberis  oblongis  longiuscule  bifidis 
ciliatis  segmentis  linearibus  divaricatis  pbyllorum  int.  lobis  pbyllis 
ext.  fere  aecjuilongis  lineari-oblongis  obtusiusculis  glabris. 

Nigeria,  Degeraa  Division  ;   Talbot,  3652. 

Folia  pleraque  3"5-5  cm.  long.,  1'2-1'5  cm.  lat.,  in  sicco  viridi- 
brunnescentia,  viva  verisimiliter  aliquanto  ci-assiuscula  ;  costa  media 
pag.  inf.  prominens,  costae  laterales  vix  aspectabiles  ;  petioli  plerumque 
8-10  mm.  long.  Pedunculi  validi,  striati,  usque  8  mm.  long. 
Calycis  segmenta  2  mm.  long.  Corolla  2'o  cm.  long. ;  basis  inflat. 
5x7  mm. ;  pars  intermedia  medium  6x3  mm.,  pars  superior  6  mm. 
long.,  ipso  sub  limbo  8  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  8  mm.  long.  Corona  pbylla 
ext.  2  mm.  long,  (segmentis  1  mm.  long,  inclusis)  ;  pbyllorum  int. 
lobi  vix  2  mm.  long. 

To  be  inserted  in  tbe  genus  next  C  iwluhilis  N.  E.  Br.,  wbich  bas 
ovate-cordate  leaves  and  corollas  with  a  much  less  inflated  base  and  a 
narrower  throat. 

SCEOPIIULAEIACE^. 

Crateroatigfma  Monroi,  sp.  nov.  Herba  annua,  glabra,  basi 
copiose  fihrillifera;  ca/i/ibus  caespitosis  erectis  gracilibus  pauci- 
foliosis ;  foliis  radicalibus  linearibus  obtusis  inferne  dilatatis  cau- 
lemque  laxc  vaginantibns  crassiusculis  foliis  caulinis  sessilibus  anguste 
iinearibu.s  obtusis;  Jlorihitx  ])aucis  axillaribus terminalibusve  pedicellis 
s*pe  folia  subsequantibus  insidentibus  ;  calycis  campanulati  triente 
superiorc  divisi  lobis  doltoideis  obtuse  acutis  ;  corollce  tubo  calj'cem 
excedente  subcylindnco  (basin  versus  leviter  angustato)  labio  postico 
ovato  bilido  antici  loins  obovatis  obtusissimis  intermedio  quam  laterales 
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longiore ;  antheris  per  paria  approximatis  ;  ovarii  sphseroideo ;  stylo 
leviter  exserto;  stigmate  late  lainelliformi. 

Rhodesia,  Victoria ;  jifo)i?'o,  7S8,  and  a  later  gathering  under 
No.  1879. 

Tota  planta  3-7  cm.  alt.  Folia  radicalia  inferne  decoloria, 
summum  circa  10  mm.  long.,  etsi  saepe  brevioi-a,  juxta  medimn  fere 
1  mm.  lat.,  basi  fere  3  mm. ;  caulina  o-lO  (raro  fere  usque  20)  mm. 
long.,  •2-'4'  mm.  lat.,  raro  1  mm.  ada;quantia.  Pedicelli  plerumque 
5-10  mm.  long.  Calyx  in  toto  vix  3  mm.,  lobi  vix  1  mm.  long. 
Corollai  tubus  4  mm.  long.,  basi  1"5  imii.  sursum  2  mm.  lat.  ;  labium 
posticum  3x3  mm.,  labii  antici  lobi  laterales  3  mm.  long.,  lobus 
intermedius  5  mm.  Antherse  1  mm.  lat.  Ovarium  vix  1  mm.  diam. 
Stylus  4-5  mm.  long.     Stigma  1'2  mm.  lat, 

A  very  distinct  species  apparently  nearest  C.  linearifolium  Engl., 
but  with  several  differences  in  leaf  and  flower. 

Crater o&tign: a  chironioides,  sp.  nov.  Planta  spithamea,  glabm; 
co«/eascendente  gmcili  angulato  disfcmter  f olioso  ;  _/b/m  sessilibus  an- 
guste  lanceolato-oblongis  obtusis  margine  denticulatis  paucis  infimis 
subradicalibus  nonnunquam  paullo  latioribus  ;  Jlorihus  in  glom6rulos 
bracteatos  aggregatis;  bracteis  latis  calycem  aequantibus  ovatis  superne 
attenuatis  apice  obtusis  ;  calyce  ovoideo  5-costato  costis  alato-cristatis 

5  dentato  dentibus  triangularibus  acutis ;  coroUcB  tubo  caljT-em 
excedente  ima  basi  angustato  labio  postico  ovato  rotundato  apice 
retuso  labii  antici  lobis  lateralibus  ovatis  quam  intermedius  suborbi- 
cularis  brevioribus ;  antheris  approximatis;  stylo  breviter  exserto; 
stigmate  lamelliformi. 

Belgian  Congo,  Kundelungu  Mt. ;  Kassner,  2594. 

Folia  pleraque  l'5-2-5  cm.  long.,  2-4  mm.  lat.,  perpauca  radicalia 
usque  5  mm.  lat.,  trinervia,  costa  media  subtus  prominente.  Florum 
glomei-uli  7-10  mm.  diam.  Bi-acteaa  vetustiores  6  mm.  long.,  basin 
versus  4*5  mm.  lat.,  interiores  gradatim  imminuti.  Calyx  6  mm. 
long.  ;  hujus  dentes  1  mm.  long.  Corollie  tubus  segre  7  mm.  long., 
ima  basi  vix  1  mm.  sub  limbo  fere  3  mm.  lat.  ;  labium  posticum 
3x3  mm. ;  anticum  5  mm.  long. ;  hujus  lobus  intermedius  4x5  mm. 
Antherae  1-25  mm.  lat.     Ovarium  ovoideum  1*5  mm.  long.     Stylus 

6  mm.  long.     Stigma  -5  mm.  lat. 

Undoubtedly  close  to  C.  latehracteatum  Skan,  which  is  a  taller 
plant  diverse  in  foliage  and  also  in  calyx  and  corolla. 

Ilysanthes  Gossweileri,  sp.  nov.  Herba  parvula,  scaposa  ;  caule 
repente  crebro  radicante  tibrilias  copiose  emittente ;  foliis  radicalibus 
oblongo-obovatis  apice  rotundatis  uninervibus  crassiusculis  glabi-is  vel 
fere  glabris ;  scapis  tenuibus  pubescentibus  a^d  medium  bracteis 
2  oblongis  obtusis  onustis ;  floribus  pro  rata  parvis  in  umbellam 
terminalem  paucifloram  digestis ;  pedicelUs  calyce  longioribus  pubes- 
centibus ;  calyce  cylindrico  5-dentato  sparsira  breviterque  pubescente; 
corollas  tubo  cylindrico  ealyci  circa  itquilongo  labio  postico  obovato- 
oblongo  apice  retu.'^o  labii  antici  lobis  obovatis  margine  undulatis 
intermedio  quam  laterales  pauUulum  longiore ;  staminibus  brevitei- 
exsertis  antherarum  loculis  distantibus ;  staminodiis  ovoideis  basi 
obtusis;  ovnrio  ovoideo  aliqnanto  compresso ;  stylo  exserto  com- 
planato ;  stigmate  bilamellato. 
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Angola,  Kubango,  in  meadows  subject  to  inundation  at  Forte 
Princeza  Amelia  ;   Gossweiler,  2337. 

Folia  5-10x3-4  mm.  Scapus  5-6  cm.  alt.,  hujus  bractearum 
par  3-4  mm.  long.  Eracteie  at  basin  umbelke  circa  2  mm.  long. 
Pedicelli  summum  10  mm.  long.  Calyx  4-5  mm.  long.,  1'5  mm. 
lat. ;  dentes  1  mm.  long.  Corollie  tubus  5  mm.  long.,  vix  1  mm.  lat. ; 
labium  postieum  3  x  1*75  mm.;  labium  anticum  3'25  x  5  mm. 
Antbene  1"25  mm.  long.  Staminodia  vix  1  mm.  long.  Ovarium 
1"5  mm.,  stylus  4"5  mm.  long. ;  stigma  '5  mm.  lat.  s 

Differs  from  I.  Welwitschii  Engl,  cbiefly  in  the  broader  leaves, 
the  narrow  calyx,  small  corolla,  and  bluntly  ending  staminodes. 

No.  3991  from  the  same  place  is  referable  here. 

Ilysanthes  yauiidensis,  sp.  nov.  Caulibus  csespitosis  ascendenti- 
bus  fibrillas  permultas  basi  gignentibus ;  foliis  radicalibus  spathulato- 
oblongis  obtusis  crassiusculis  caulinis  paueis  paruvlis  anguste  oblongis 
obtusis  omnibus  glabris ;  jiorihus  paueis  ex  axillis  summis  oi'tio  sat 
longe  pedicellatis  ;  calyce  cylindrico  glabro  5-dentato  dentibus 
triangularibus  acutis ;  corollce  tubo  calj'cem  superante  anguste 
infundibulari  labio  postico  subpanduriformi  bidentato  dentibus  a  basi 
lata  anguste  linearibus  labii  antici  lobis  inter  se  sub?equalibus  obovatis 
margine  crispulis ;  staminibus  bi'eviter  exsertis ;  staminodiis  basi 
obtusis ;  ovario  ovoideo ;  stylo  breviter  exserto ;  stiymate  infun- 
dibulari. 

Cameroons,  Yaunde;  Zenher,  1487. 

Planta  6-8  cm.  alt.  Folia  radic.ilia  6-15  mm.  long.,  superne 
1-2  mm.  lat. ;  caulina  plerumque  2-4  mm.  long.  Pedicelli  plerumque 
1-2  cm.  long.  Calyx  totus  4*5  mm.  long. ;  dentes  1  mm.  CorolljB 
tubus  5'25  mm.  long.,  inferne  1  mm.  sub  limbo  2  mm.  lat. ;  labimn 
postieum  4'5  mm.  long.,  basi  3  mm.  lat.,  hujus  dentes  1  mm.  long. 
Antherse  1'5  mm.,  staminodia  fere  1  mm.,  ovarium  '8  mm.,  stylus 
6  mm.  long.     Stigma  1  mm.  lat. 

Distributed  as  /.  Welwitschii  Engl.,  an  Angolan  plant  from 
which  it  can  be  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  cauline  as  well  as 
radical  leaves,  smaller  calyx,  upper  lip  of  corolla  with  narrow  teeth 
and  staminodia  ending  bluntly. 

Alectra  gracilis,  sp.  nov.  Herba  gracilis  fere  spithamca  ;  caule 
erecto  simpliei  vel  rariramoso  sat  crebro  folioso  scabrido ;  foliis 
oppositis  sessilil)us  oblongis  vel  oblongo-linearibus  obtusis  integris 
utrinque  scabridis  ;  Jiorihus  ex  axillis  foliorum  paucorum  summorum 
oriundis  pedicellis  brevibus  bracteis  2  linearibus  donatis  insidentibus ; 
calyce  canipanulato  extus  scabriuscule  triente  superior!  diviso  lobis 
triangularibus  acutis ;  corolla  calycem  breviter  superante  lobis  quam 
tubus  plane  breviorilius  oblongo-ovatis  obtusis ;  Jilnmentis  subjuqui- 
longis  duobus  barbatis  duobus  calvis  antherarum  locidis  inter  se 
suhsinulil)us  basi  muci'onatis;  ovario  ovoideo  compressiusculo ;  stylo 
clavato  glabro. 

Angola,  moist  meadows  between  the  Kutchi  and  Kutato ; 
Gossweiler,  3391. 

Folia  plerunupie  5-10  mm.  long.,  l*5-2*5  mm.  lat.  Pedicelli  circa 
1  mm.  long,     liractcaj  usque  5  mm.  long.     Calyx  totus  6  mm.  long. ; 
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Jobi  l'o-2  mm.  Corolla;  tubus  7  mm.,  lobi  2  mm.  long.  Antherae 
circa  1  mm.,  ovarium  2  mm.,  stylus  7  mm.  long. 

The  slender  habit,  entire  leaves,  together  with  the  mucronate 
anthers,  afford  the  best  means  of  distinguishing  this  species. 

Buchnera  quadrangiilaris,  sp.  nov.  Gaule  sat  valide  erecte 
ramoso  quadrangulari  scabriusculo  deinde  lajvi  ;  J'oliis  (sunimis 
alternis  suboppositisve)  sessilibus  oblongo-oblanceolatis  obtusis  vel 
obtusissimis  optime  3-'j-nervibus  utrinque  scabridis  ;  spicis  sessilibus 
terminalibus  simplicibus  vel  basi  2-3-ramosis  quadrifariatim  densi- 
floris ;  bracteis  ovatis  acutis  dorso  margineque  hispidulis ;  bructeolis 
lineari-oblanceolatis  obtuse  acutis  bracteis  iequilongis;  calyce  bracteolas 
superante  latiuscule  quadrangulari  -i-nervi  hispidulo  lobis  4  quam 
tubus  plane  brevioribus  oblongis  obtusiusculis  ;  coroUee  tubo  calycem 
brevitcr  escedente  subcylindrico  paullulum  curvato  glabro  lobis 
obovatis  obtusissimis  tubo  brevioribus, ^/awit-rt^/s  imberbibus  antheris 
acutis. 

Angola,  in  Mandioca  plantations  toward  U'Golo ;  Gosswetlet\ 
1056. 

Planta  |-metralis.     Folia  plerumque  S'o-5  x  1-2  cm.    Spicte  2-3  x 

1  cm.  Flores  sec.  cl.  detectorera  albi.  Calyx  totus  o  mm.  long, 
(sub  fructu  usque  8  mm.),  2  mm.  lat.  ;  lobi  longit.  vix  2  mm.  ad- 
iequantes.  Corollie  tubus  (5  mm.  long.,  circa  1  mm.  lat. ;  lobi 
1"75  X  1'25  mm.  Filamenta  longiora  circa  To  mm.  long.  Ovarium 
ovoideum,  1  mm.  long. ;  stylus  clavellatus,  1"5  mm.  long.  Capsula 
late  ovoidea,  3  x  2"7o  mm. 

Can  be  told  at  a  glance  from  H.  lij)j>ioides  Vatke  by  the  entirely 
different  flowers. 

Buchnera  convallicola,  sp.  nov.  C'aule  erecto  robusto  circiter 
4-spithameo  pauciramoso  ;  ramulis  sat  tenuibus  uti  caulis  scabrius- 
culis ;  J'oliis  inferiorlbus  oppositis  ceteris  s;epissime  alternis  nisi  sub- 
oppositis  sessilibus  oblongis  obtusis  nonnunquam  obtusissimis  suj)eri- 
oribus  gradatim  imminutis  omnibus  pagina  utravis  scabridis  in  sicco 
baud  nigrescentibus, ^o/v7>ws  in  glomerulis  tenninalibus  brevipeduncu- 
latis  subglobosis  vel  ovoideis  dense  multiHoris  dispositis ;  bracteis 
inferioribus  quam  glomerulus  brevioribus  omnibus  lanceolatis  breviter 
acuminutis  calyci  circiter  ijequilongis  uti  bracteohe  calyxque  scabrius- 
cule  pubescentibus ;  bractcolis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis  quam 
bractea  paullulum  brevioribus ;  calyce  lU-nervi  lobis  ')  lanceolatis 
acuminatis;  coroZ/<e  tubo  I'ecto  sub  limbo  leviter  dilatato  lobis  inl el- 
se fere  jequalibus  suborliicularibus  ;  ovario  oblongo-ovoideo  quain 
stAdus  apice  clavatus  integenj^uc  breviore  ;  capsula  ovoidea,  obtu- 
sissima. 

Belgian  Congo,  in  valley  at  Mt.  Senga  ;   Kassiwr,  2981. 

Folia  (uti,  bracteie,  bracteolce,  calycesque)  in  sicco  l^runneo-vel 
griseo-viridia,  plerumque  zt  3  cm,  long.,  5-7  mm.  lat.,  raro  5x1  cm. 
attingentia,  summa  in  bracteas  transeuntes.  Glomeruli  l-2xl'5  cm. 
Bractea?  S'5  mm.  long.,  bractfiol*  7  mm.  Calyx  in  toto  8  mm.  long 
inferne  I'o  mm.  superne  2  nnn.  lat.;  hujus  dentes  2  mm.  Ion 
CoroUae  tubus  9   nun.   long.,  inferne  vix  1  mm.  lat.  ipso  sub  liml)o 

2  mm.;  lobi  3x4  mm.      Filamenta   I'o  mm.  long.,  anther*  totidem. 

JOLBXAL  OF  BolAM,  —  VuL.  -57.       \A.UGUSr,  1919.]  B, 
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Ovarium    1   mm.,    stylus    1'75    mm.    long.     Capsula   fusco-brunnea, 
glabra,  3'5  X  25  mm. 

Near  B.  quangoisis  Engl.,  B.  siihca'pitata  Engl,  and  B.  pulclira 
Skan,  but  distinguished  on  sight  by  the  indumentum  and  retention  of 
colour  when  dried.  It  would  seem  closer  still  to  B.  affinis  De  Wild., 
known  by  description  only,  which  has  much  larger  lower  leaves  and 
more  or  less  amplexicaul  upper  ones,  lowennost  bracts  as  long  as,  or 
a  little  longer  than,  the  intlorescences,  differently-shaped  upper  bracts, 
smaller  calyx  with  only  4  (and  smaller)  teeth,  narrower  corolla  lobes, 
and  larger  beaked  capsules. 

To  get  the  above  measurements  of  bracts,  bracteoles,  and  calyx,  it 
is  necessary  to  select  perfectly  expanded  flowers,  as  those  not  quite 
so  advanced  have  those  organs  smaller. 

Bachnera  Gos«weileri,  sp.  nov.  Caule  ascendente  simplici  vel 
perpaucimmoso  leviter  scabriusculo ;  foliis  sessilibus  caulinis  oblongis 
vel  oblongo-lanceolatis  obtusis  basi  3-7-nervibus  supra  scabridis  subtus 
leviter  scabriusculis  ;  spicis  densifloris  primo  ovoideis  postea  oblongis 
pedunculis  folia  supei-antibus  insidentibus ;  hracteis  calyce  pauUo 
brevioribus  ovatis  acuminatis  margine  ciliolatis  dorso  scabriusculis ; 
hracteolis  sjxithulatis  acutis  longit.  bracteas  circa  semiaequantibus ; 
calycis  late  cylindrici  9-nervis  lobis  5  inter  se  insequalibus  triangu- 
laribus  acutis  ;  corollae  tubo  calycem  duplo  superante  lobis  sviborbicu- 
laribus  margine  leviter  ciliolatis  ;  jilamentis  omnibus  glabris  antheris 
optime  acuminatis. 

Angola,  forests  of  Mudobua  ;    Gossioeiler,  1059. 

Planta  circa  spithamea.  Folia  plerumque  3-4  cm.  long.,  8-11  mm. 
lat.  Pedunculi  segre  usque  10  cm.  long,  sjepius  vero  breviores. 
Spicae  primo  10-15  x  10-12  mm.,  posthac  usque  saltern  2*5  cm.  elon- 
gatae.  Bracteae  3-3"5  mm.  long.,  inferne  2"5  mm.  lat.  Bracteolae  f ere 
2  mm.  long.  Calyx  4*5  mm.  long.,  2  mm.  lat.  ;  lobi  1-1'5  mm.  long. 
Corollae  tubus  8x1*5  mm.;  lobi  aegre  3  mm.  diam.  Filamenta 
longiora  1  mm.  long.  Ovarium  ovoideum,  aegre  1"5  mm.  long.  ; 
stylus  ovario  aequilongus. 

B.  ensifolia  Engl.,  to  which  this  comes  closest,  has  narrower 
(linear-lanceolate)  leaves,  broader  bracts  glabrous  except  for  the 
ciliate  margin,  a  shorter  and  broader  calyx,  and  corollas  with  smaller 
lobes.  In  addition,  its  leaves  have  but  one  nerve,  and  though  the 
nerves  of  the  other  are  difficult  to  see  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf, 
they  are  very  plain  on  the  lower  face,  especially  near  the  base. 

Buchnera  granitica,  sj).  nov.  Herba  hispidvile  scabrida  circiter 
spithamea;  canlc  subsim]jlici  erceto  angulato  folioso ;  foliis  siiepissime 
oppositis  basalibus  rosulatis  oblongis  vel  oblongn-ovatis  obtusis  mani- 
feste  (inte];dum  obscure)  trinervibus  ceteris  linearibus  vel  lineari- 
oblongis  mucronatis  ;  spicis  foliis  brevioribus  ovoideis  basi  parum 
interruptis ;  hracteis  lanceolatis  acutis  uti  calyx  extus  his])idule 
scabridis  ;  hracteolis  calyce  multo  brevioribus  linearibus  acutis ; 
calyce  9-nervi  lobis  5  abbreviatis  subulatis  ;  corollce  tubo  ex  calyce 
plane  eminentc  sub  limbo  bispidulo  lobis  obovatis  obtussimis  ;  Jila- 
vie/itis  onniibus  glabi-is  antheris  ai'uniinatis, 

Khodesia,  Salisbury ;  Band,  1431. 
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Folia  basalia  summuui  3"5-4  cm.  x  7-12  inin.,  stepius  2-3  cm, 
long.,  5-5  mm.  lat.  ;  caulina  plerumque  2"5-4  cm.  x  3-4  mm.  Spicse 
nonduiu  profeeto  evolutie  circa  12  x  10  mm.  BractoiB  4-5  ram.  long. 
Bracteulai  2  mm.  long.  Caljcis  tubus  7  mm.  long.,  inferne  1  mm. 
superne  1'5  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  1'5  mm.  long.  Corollas  tubus  segre 
9  mm.  long.,  1  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  3  x  2"5  mm.  Filamenta  longiora 
1"5  mm.  long.,  breviora  "75  mm.;  antherae  l-25-l'5  mm.  long. 
Ovarium  1  mm.  long.  ;  stylus  sursum  clavato-lamellatus  2  nnu.  long. 

To  be  inserted  in  the  genus  next  B.  jnisilliflora  S.  Moore.  The 
diverse  foliage  and  ovoid  spikes  at  once  point  to  specific  difference. 

Buclmera  cougoensis,  sp.  nov.  Caule  simplici  erecto  circiter 
spithameo  quadrangulari  scabiusculo  crebro  foiioso ;  foliis  amplis 
infimis  rosulatis  ovatis  obtusissimis  ceteris  oppositis  sessilibus  oblongo- 
oblanceolatis  basi  apiceque  obtusis  omnibus  trinervibus  utrinque 
scabridisque  ;  spicis  terminalibus  sessilibus  basi  compositis  subglobosis 
densitloris ;  bracteis  obovatis  acuminatis  extus  hispidule  scabridis 
quam  bracteohe  lineari-lanceolatse  longioribus  ;  calycis  tubo  cylindrico- 
infundibulari  bracteam  plane  excedente  plurinervi  extus  hispidule 
scabrido  lobis  5  subulatis  breviter  acuminatis  inter  sese  pauUulum 
dissimilibus ;  corollce  tubo  calyce  pauUulum  breviore  superne  leviter 
ampliato  extus  fere  glabro  lobis  oblongo-obovatis  obtusissimis  ;  Jila- 
mentis  imberbibus  antheris  acuminatis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Kundelungu  in  moist  places  ;  Kassner,  2787. 

Folia  basalia  4-6  X  2-2'5  cm.,  cetera  5-7  X 1-2  cm.,  omnia  in 
sicco  tenuiter  papjracea.  Bractea?  usque  10  mm.  long.,  apicem 
versus  4"5  mm.  lat.;  bracteolaj  7  mm.  long.  Calycis  ti;bus  11  mm. 
long.,  inferne  1'5  mm.  superne  fere  3  mm.  lat.  ;  lobi  2-25  mm.  long. 
Corolke  tubus  10"5  mm.  long.,  deorsum  1  mm.  ipso  sub  limbo  2  mm. 
lat.;  lobi  circa  5x3  mm.  Filamenta  longiora  vix  1  mm.  long., 
antherae  1"25  mm.  Ovarium  ovoideum,  I'o  mm,  long. ;  stylus  quam 
ovarium  dui)lo  longior. 

Can  be  distinguished  easily  from  its  nearest  ally  S.  andonqeiisis 
Hiern  by  the  much  larger  bracts,  the  longer  and  differently-shaped 
calyx  without  hairs  on  the  ribs,  and  the  larger  corolla. 

Buchuera  orgyalis,  sp.  nov.  Planta  orgyalis  :  caule  erecio  sursum 
ramoso  subtereti  scabride  pubescente ;  foliis  sessilibus  inferioribus 
oppositis  vel  suboppositis  oblongo-oblanceolatis  obtusis  prominenter 
5-nervibus  utrinque  scaberrimis  superioribus  s;epius  alternis  nisi  sub- 
oppositis lineari-oblanceolatis  obtusis  ti'inervibus  scaberrimis  ;  spici.^ 
terminalil)us  raro  itaque  ex  axilla  summa  oriundis  subs|)lueroideis  basi 
compositis ;  bracfeis  obovatis  obtusissimis  cuspidulatis  dorso  mar- 
gineque  hispidulis  quam  bracteola?  oblongo-obovat*  obtusissime  hispi- 
dulae  pauUo  longioribus  ;  calycAa  tubo  subcylindrico  (basi  pauUulum 
angustato)  10-nervi  5-lobo  lobis  breviter  triangularibus  hispidulis  ; 
corollas  tubo  calycem  facile  superante  parura  incurvo  extus  glabr.) 
lobis  oblongo-obovatis  obtusissimis  intus  basi  pilosulis ;  jilamenfia 
longioribus  puberulis  antheris  utrinque  acutis. 

Angola,  open  "  Muuma  "  woods,  at  Katoeo-Kubango  ;  Gossivcihr, 
3S23. 

(To  be  cou tinned.) 
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ANDROECIUM  AND  GYNOECIUM. 

Br  A.  H.  Church. 

As  the  rule  for  spelling  these  very  essential  botanical  terms  is  still 
somewhat  vague  and  casual,  while  writers  using  the  above  orthography 
are  frequently  snubbed  by  would-  be  purists,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
place  on  record  the  history  and  various  modes  of  writing  these  terms  ; 
they  have  undoubtedly  come  to  stay  as  convenient  conventions  in 
Floral  Terminology,  and  it  is  time  that  some  ruling  was  accepted  in 
the  matter  by  English  writers.     For  example,  in  a  recent  publication 
{^Botany  of  the  Living  Plant,  1919,  p.  221),  Professor  Bower  retains 
the  present  spelling  as  distinctive  and  suitable,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, though  acknowledging  that  the  etymology  may  be  faulty. 
In  support  of   Prof.  Bower's  usage,  continued  from  his  well-known 
Practical  Botany  (in  several  editions,  1894,  1902),  it  may  be  stated 
at  once  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  for  this  method  etymo- 
logically  than  for  the  popular  variant  gynaeceiim ;  though  it  is  again 
possible  that  to  others  both  methods  of  spelling  may  be  equally  open 
to  criticism.     It  may  be  also  admitted  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  spell 
two  such  homologized  expressions  on  a  different  plan  ;  while  to  have 
to  explain  such  subtle  distinctions  to  a  class  of  students  with  ordinary 
common  sense  is  apt  to  make  a  teacher  of  elementary  botany  both 
look  and  feel  a  fool ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  retention  of  such 
complexities  of  terminology  in  a  science  already  over-burdened  with 
vestigial  and  traditional  phraseology  encourages  a  disrespect  for  the 
pedantries  of  pseudo-science.     Good  terms  are  necessary,  and  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  about  their  correct  presentation. 

The  tii'st  appearance  of  the  two  words  now  considered  dates  from 
an  essay  written  in  Latin  {Linnaea,  i.  433)  by  J.  Roeper,  so  far  a 
classicist,  and  the  words  are  given  quite  clearly  and  definitely  with 
their  proposed  etymology  (p.  487),  as  androeceum,  ex  dvjjp  et  oikos 
(without  accents),  and  (p.  438)  gynoeceum^  ex  yvvr]  et  o\kos  :  "Hie 
verticillus  foliis  foemineis  efformatus  baud  inepte  forsan  gynoecei 
nomine  designari  posset."  To  the  apostle  of  priority  the  terms  are 
thus  established  once  for  all  on  a  reasonable  basis,  and  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said ;  the  expressions  are  good  words,  fairly  euphonious, 
conceived  in  correlated  form,  i.  e.,  made  to  match,  both  involving  the 
idea  of  a  locus  (oIkos),  and  with  no  necessary  reference  to  women 
(yv)'nlk:es).  The  terms  are  quoted  in  this  form,  though  indicated  as 
redundant,  by  Schleiden  in  his  text-book, J1842  (cf.  Eng.  Trans.  1849, 
Lankester,  p.  316,  the  oe  being  written  as  a  diphthong)  ;  but  the 
latter  term  made  little  headway  so  long  as  Linnean  writers  were  still 
obsessed  with  the  herbalist's  term  pistil  (:=*' pestle,"  with  a  variant 
as  pointiil),  which  apparently  dates  from  Tournefort  ( 1700).  Similarly 
even  at  the  present  day  the  terms  are  frequently  omitted  by  many 
writers  (cf.  Engler  &  Frantl)  to  whom  the  conception  of  the 
androecium  and  gynoecium  as  sj^ecialized  regions  of  the  flower  with  a 
certain  individuality  of  their  own,  to  be  reduced  or  elaborated  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  ]mrts,  is  still  unfamiliar.  The  exjjressions 
really  imply  much  more  than  a  mere  aggregate  of  stamens  or  carpels. 
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and  they  supply  a  need  in  floral  terminology  which  cannot  be  readily 
expressed  or  made  intelligible  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  intei'esting  to  note  that  in  this  country  the  anglicized  version 
gynoecium  (with  a  diphthong),  as  correlated  with  androecium  was 
early  adopted  by  George  Bentham  (1832,  Labiatarum  Gen.  et  Sp. 
p.  xxvii),  and  was  continued  into  the  Genera  Plantarum  (18G2,  i. 
p.  v)  of  Bentham  and  Hooker ;  the  same  usage  may  be  noted  in 
Hooker's  edition  of  Le  Maont  and  Decaisne  (1873,  p.  64),  as  also  in 
J.  H.  Balfour's  Glass  Book  of  Botanij  (1854,  p.  239)  ;  just  as 
Lindley's  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms  gives  gynoeeivim  (1848). 
Hence  the  spelling  of  gynoecium  may  be  accepted  as  the  standard 
established  for  English  writers,  by  botanists  of  such  rank  as  Bentham, 
Hooker,  Lindley,  and  Balfour,  and  has  been  correctly  continued  by 
Bower  (19-19),  as  it  was  also  accepted  by  Asa  Gray  (1879,  Structural 
Botany,  p.  165  in  1887  edit.),  the  latter  following  Bentham  and  mis- 
quoting Keeper,  whose  paper  he  had  probably  not  seen.  On  these 
grounds  the  same  spelling  was  adopted  in  Floral  3Iechanism  (Church, 
1908). 

A  little  knowledge  of  Greek  may  it  is  true  be  often  worse  than 
none  at  all  {cf.  Kraus,  Verhand.  Wiirzburg,  1908,  p.  10),  and  it  is 
perfectly  tine,  as  anyone  with  a  lexicon  can  find  out,  that  the  Greeks 
had  a  name  for  the  "  female  apartments  "  of  a  house,  based  on  the 
stem  yvvaiK — as  ywaiKe'ior,  commonly  rendered  gynaeceum  in  Latin 
(but  also  gynecium,  with  another  word  gynaeconitis),  the  word 
"  gynaeceum  "  being  even  continued  by  the  Romans  for  a  factory 
employing  female  labour,  the  superintendent  of  which  would  be  a 
gynaectus.  These  facts  ma}'  be  interesting  to  a  philologist,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  words  coined  by  Keeper  for  strictly 
botanical  purposes,  and  not  involving  any  question  of  actual  women 
at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Greeks,  as  might  be  expected,  also 
had  a  word  for  the  "  men's  apartments  "  as  avhpelnv,  avcpuji',  latinized 
as  andron  (andreum,  andrium,  cf.  andronitis)  ;  these  terms  being 
equally  correlative  ;  i.  e.,  the  use  of  one  implying  the  use  of  the 
other.  The  choice  is  obviously  l)etween  Keeper's  pair  and  the  Greek 
pair  or  their  Latin  equivalents  ;  to  mix  them  is  futile.  Who  the 
interfering  busybody  may  have  been  who  first  resurrected  gynaeceum 
is  not  clear,  nor  does  it  much  matter ;  the  word  spelt  in  this  manner 
appears  in  Link  (1837,  p.  86)  and  Lindley  (1832,  p.  138),  appa- 
rently as  a  misunderstanding.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  it 
also  appears  in  Sach's  Lehrhuch  of  1870  (p.  458),  associated  with  the 
original  form  androeceum  (p.  444)  ;  and  as  more  modern  text-books 
have  been  largely  based  on  this  work  in  Germany  and  in  this  country, 
people  brought  up  on  Sachs  have  contended  for  or  continued  the 
erroneous  version  of  the  word  (Goebel,  Drude,  Frank,  Schumann). 
That  is  to  say,  the  c  of  androecium  represents  the  k  of  oIkos  (as  in 
"  dioecious  "  and  "  monoecious"  of  Linnasus),  and  so  would  the  c  of 
gynoecium;  but  the  c  of  gynaeceum,  represents  the  *:  of  yvvaiic,  the 
full  stem  of  yiirrj  (woman),  and  any  association  with  an  oIkos  vanishes. 
It  may  be  asserted  that  Keeper  to  be  technically  perfect,  should  have 
y;riitG\\ gynaec-Qeceum  (Kraus),  but   no   Greek  would  have  thought 
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of  doing  so :  his  instinct  for  portmanteau  words  would  have  in  fact 
telescoped  this  to  gynoeceum  ;  and  Koe[)er  was  perfectly  justified  in 
following  the  accepted  and  traditional  usage  dating  froiu  Linnaeus  of 
taking  the  clipped  root  gyn-  as  expressing  a  certain  suggestion  of 
femininity  without  implynig  any  necessary  connection  with  actual 
■"  women."  This  botanical  usage  is  freely  recognized  by  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  (1901). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  fact  that  the  full  root  ywaiK-  does 
not  occur  anywhere  in  botany  ;  a  few  genera  beginning  with  gynaec- 
were  proposed  by  Hasskarl  (1844),  but  they  have  been  since  ciit 
down  (as  Gynaecura  to  Gynura  {cf.  Baillon.  Diet.,  and  Index 
Kewensis) ;  and  no  botanical  name  or  term  carries  the  c  (k)  of 
yvvaiK-,  B,s  in  the  significant  expression  "gynaecology."  On  the 
other  hand  gyn-,  as  in  gynandrous  trichogyne,  Coeloyyne,  Gynerium, 
gynophoi-e,  &e.,  and  even  gyno-dioecious,  is  one  of  the  accepted 
commonplace  units  of  botanical  terminology,  following  the  Linnean 
'][£onogynia,  Digynia,  &c.  Hence  Koeper  was  not  only  justified  in 
his  nomenclatui-e,  but  perfectly  accurate.  The  connotation  of  the 
modern  use  of  the  term  is  even  more  significant  as  expressing  the 
locus  of  the  "female"  parts  of  the  organism  {i.e...  the  "mega-"''' 
regions,  including  the  raegaspore  of  the  sporophyte  and  the  mega- 
gamete  of  the  gametophyte),  with  even  less  application  to  the 
*'  women  "  of  a  "  gynaeceum." 

Roeper's  solution  of  the  noiuenclature  to  be  adopted  was  in  every 
way  admirable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  oe  in  both  words.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  giving  him  the  full  credit  of  his  priority  in  such  a  useful 
conception,  the  full  value  of  which  did  not  immediately  appeal  to 
his  contemporaries.  Thus,  Payer  {Organogenie,  1857)  carries  on 
Androct'e  (p.  714),  but  retains  Pistil  (p.  725):  Van  Tieghem 
{Traite  de  Boianique,  1884,  1891)  similarly  uses  androcee  and 
pintil ;  while  in  the  first  modern  English  "  Practical  "  (Huxley  and 
Martin,  1875)  neither  term  is  employed,  liaillon  {Dictionnaire, 
1886)  gives  Gynecee  as  the  gallicized  form  of  gynaeceum.  As  pre- 
viously indicated,  most  of  the  text-books  of  the  period  follow  the 
error  of  Sachs  (1870)  :  thus  Eichler  {Blidhendiagramme,  1875, 
p.  190)  writes  androeceum  but  gynaeceum.  In  English  translations 
the  same  spelling  is  commonly  varied  to  -ium ;  while  the  oe  and  ae 
are  obscured  by  the  traditional  printer's  fad  of  using  type  diphthongs 
(in  italic).  The  English  translation  of  Sachs  (1875,  Bennett  &  Dyer, 
p.  488)  WYxiti?,  Androecium  (diphthong)  with gynaecetnn  (diphthong), 
and  the  second  edition  (Vines,  1882,  p.  557)  follows  ;  though  in  Prantl 
and  Vines  (1881,  p.  189)  gynoccium  had  been  written.  Henfrey 
(4th  edit.  1884,  Masters  and  Bennett,  p.  119)  gives  androecium  and 
gynaecivm  (dij)hthongs),  and  again  Vines  {Siudenfs  Handbook, 
1895,  p.  521)  gynaeceum.  Engler's  Sylkbus  (1912,  xix.)  continues 
gynaeceum .  It  is  also  interesting  to  record  that,  while  the  credit  of 
returning  to  the  original  terms  of  Koeper  rests  with  A.  F.  W. 
Schinipcr  (Strasburger's  text-book,  1894,  ]>.  365),  the  English  trans- 
lation (Porter,  1898)  gives  gynoeciiim  (dijilithong),  and  the  revision 
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by  Lang  (1912)  returns  to  ih.e  gynaeceum  (diphthong)  with  androe- 
cium  (p.  483).  In  the  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms  (B.  D.  Jack- 
son, 1916)  gynaeceum  is  recorded  as  derived  from  yurattelor,  ignoring 
Roeper,  though  the  Latin  gynecium  and  the  English  (Gen.  Plant.) 
form  gynoecium  are  included  as  variants.  The  Oxford  Dictionary, 
unfortunately  restricted  to  books  published  in  this  country,  with 
characteristic  ineptitude  in  botanical  matters  gives  gynoecivm  (diph- 
thong) as  "the  usual  but  incorrect  form  oi gynaeceum''''  (diphthong), 
"  having  been  supposed  to  be  from  oikior,  house,  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  notion  androecium  has  been  formed  as  its  correla- 
tive " — an  interesting  example  of  literary  stupidity,  all  the  points 
being  incorrect;  since,  as  already  indicated,  androecium  is  so  far  the 
elder  twin  of  the  pair,  the  word  is  legitimately  formed  from  uIkos, 
and  it  was-the  usual  form  in  this  country  only  up  to  1875  or  so. 

Apart  fi-om  the  question  of  the  oe  and  ae,  it  would  also  appear 
that  continental  writers  and  modern  botanists  have  largely  followed 
Sachs,  retaining  the  -earn  of  Roeper  (1826),  while  English  writers 
tend  to  the  -iumoi  Bentham  (1832).  The  difference  between  e  audi 
is  quite  optional,  and  both  may  be  found  in  latinized  terms,  though 
the  presumable  association  with  -(AKtlov  might  lead  to  -iiim  as  nearest 
in  intention  (Bentham).  Apart  from  any  philological  bias,  it  may 
be  noted  that  while  -eiim  as  a  suffix  is  rare  in  botany  (except  in 
adjectives)  ;  -ium,  whatever  may  be  its  etymological  origin,  is  a 
commonplace  ending  of  many  words  in  general  use,  of  the  type : — 
archegonium,  anfheridiuin,  archesjyorium,  amplnthecinm,  sj^foran- 
gium,  gonidinm,  sporidium,  &c.,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient 
and  generalized  termination.  From  such  a  standpoint  of  mere 
literary  convenience  the  emended  spelling  androecium  and  gynoecium, 
as  established  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  (Gen.  Plant.),  omitting  the 
unnecessar}'  diphthong  type,  may  be  established  as  sufficiently  legi- 
timate to  satisfy  all  claims,  and  the  words  as  written  in  the  heading 
of  this  note  are  entitled  to  stand  permanently.  To  return  to  the 
-eum  of  Roeper  may  be  satisfying  to  the  more  pedantic ;  the  atti- 
tude of  Bentham  is  good  enough  for  any  English  botanist;  but  the 
use  of  ae  instead  of  oe,  is  not  only  distinctly  wrong  but  extremely 
foolish. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

LXXVI.  Henet  W.  Burgess's  '  Eidodexdhon.' 

This  work,  described  on  its  singularly  ugly  title-page  as  "  Eido- 
DENDRON  :  Views  of  the  general  Character  and  Appearance  of  Trees, 
foreign  and  indigenous,  connected  with  Picturesque  Scenery,  by 
H.  W.  Burgess  :  London,  1827,"  is,  so  far  as  the  plates  are  concerned, 
of  no  botanical  impoi-tance  and  hence  rarely  finds  a  place  in  botanical 
libraries.  There  is,  however,  a  copy  in  the  Department  of  Botany, 
and  the  book  presents  a  few  points  of  bibliographical  interest  which 
may  as  well  be  put  on  record. 
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The  work  is  a  folio  volume  containing  54  plates,  of  which  a  list  is 
given,  and  a  portrait  of  the  author  ;  it  was  published  in  numbers, 
each  apparently  containing  six  plates.  Both  title-pages — there  is  one 
preceding  the  plates — are  dated  1827,  but  this  for  the  whole  work  is 
manifestly  incorrect :  there  are  two  dedications,  one  to  George  IV., 
the  other  to  William  IV. — from  the  latter  it  would  appear  that 
Burgess  held  some  official  position,  as  he  speaks  of  having  "  trusted 
to  show  that  the  office  of  landscape  painter  has  not  been  idly  bestow'ed 
upon  [his]  Majesty's  faithful  and  obedient  servant."  A  notice  by 
James  Main  in  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (ii.  52  ;  March,  1829) 
shows  that  12  plates  (two  numbers)  were  then  published;  Loudon 
{Arhoreticm,  i,  cxci)  says  that  nos.  5  and  6  w-ere  published  in  1883. 

It  is  in  connection  with  these  numbers  that  such  botanical  interest 
as  the  work  possesses  will  be  found.  Prefixed  to  the  volume  is  an 
essay  extending  over  26  folios,  headed  in  very  small  capitals  "  Botani- 
cal Diversions  I,"  followed  by  a  large  title  "  Amoenitates  Quernese." 
It  includes  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  Oak  in  litei'ature,  history, 
poetry,  and  coimiierce  :  there  is  however  no  indication  as  to  its  author- 
ship, although  it  was  evident  that  it  was  written  by  a  competent 
person  and  that  Burgess  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  beyond  issuing  it 
with  his  book.  Dr.  Daydon  Jackson  in  his  useful  Guide  1o  the 
Liter ai lire  of  botany  (1881)  attributes  it  to  Gilbert  Burnett  (1800- 
35),  but  at  this  distance  of  time  does  not  remember  whence  he 
obtained  this  information  ;  this  will  however  be  found  in  the  Arhoretvm^ 
as  already  quoted,  where  it  is  stated  to  be  "  by  the  late  Professor 
Burnet "  {sic).  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  very  complete  accoimt : 
Loudon  {op.  cit.  iii.  1722)  refers  to  it  as  "a  very  curious  and  elaborate 
production— not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be  ;  the  history  of  the 
more  celebrated  Oaks  is  elaborated  with  much  care,  and  the  work 
as  a  whole  should  be  consulted  by  anyone  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject."'  It  may  be  noted  that  Burnett  indicates  various 
names  not  taken  up  in  the  Indeo'  Kewensis  and  proposes  (fol.  3) 
three  new  ones  for  species  already  characterized : — 

"  Q.  navalis  [vel  pedunculata].     The  Ship  or  Naval  Oak 

"  Q.  regalis  [vel  sessiliflora].     The  Royal  or  Bay  Oak 

"  Q.  Romer  [vel  pubescens].     The  red-wooded,  durmast,  or  downy 


Oak. 


James  Brittex. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


New  Variety  of  Tolypella  oloaieijata.  In  examining:  a 
large  number  of  specimens  of  TohjpeUa  (jlomerata,  we  have  come 
across  some  plants  which,  in  the  more  rounded  sha))e  and  the  red 
colour  of  the  oospore,  exhibit  a  variation  in  the  direction  of  T.  nidi- 
Jica.  The  decoration  of  the  membrane  is  also  somewhat  intermediate 
in  character  between  the  two  species,  frequently  showing  smooth 
intervals  I)etwcen  the  granular  lines.  The  ])oints  of  dift'erence  from 
typical  T.  (/lomerafa  seem  sufficient  to  justify  the  separation  of  the 
j)lants    referrt'd    to   as  a  distinct   vai'iety    for    whicli    we   jiropoite  the 
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name  erythrocarpa  :— Oospora  late-elUpsoidalis  c.  350-400 /ix  longa, 
coronula  exclusa,  300-350 /i  lata  ;  erythra,  aut  rubro-fulva  aut  rubida. 
Membrana  linearitei'-granulata,  sa?pe  intervallas  leves  intei-  lineas 
granulatas  exhibens. 

The  localities  from  which  we  have  identified  the  variety  are  : — 
Anglese}^  Llyn  Coron  {J.  E.  Griffith);  Leitrim,  Lough  Melvin 
{R.  LI.  Praeger)  ;  E.  Donegal,  L.  Magheradrmnman  (  G^.  It.  B.-W.). 

In  tj'pical  T.  nidijica  the  oospore  is  much  larger  than  in  any 
form  of  T.  glomerata,  and  the  membrane  is  wine-red  in  colour  and 
quite  destitute  of  decoration. — J.  Groves  and  G.  E,.  Bullock- 
Webster. 

Hypericum  humifusum  (p.  195).  I  possess  a  long  analysis  of 
the  soils  and  habitats  of  this  plant  in  Lincolnshire,  and  they  practi- 
cally agree  with  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Thompson's  notes  and  Bentham's, 
but  methods  of  ecological  i-esearch  have  been  carried  further.  It  is 
truly  a  woodland  species,  but  not  of  the  young  thrusting  growths, 
rather  of  the  decaying  stage,  passing  into  Calluna  moorland.  The 
decay  of  our  Pine-woods  between  a.d.  800-1400 — i.  e.,  during  the 
vine-growing  period  for  wine — and  later  of  our  sandy  Beech-woods, 
has  practically  ended  this  species  with  us  generally,  for  it  is  only 
4  to  6  :  1  =  very  common,  2  =  common,  3  =  fairlj^  common,  4  = 
ratlier  rare,  5  =  rare,  6  =  very  rare.  It  should  always  be  most  care- 
fully noted  ecologically  when  not  on  moorlands,  if  it  is  in  the  open  ; 
and  even  on  them  when  with  other  species  as  Pyrola  minor,  Equi- 
setum  syl  rati  cum.,  and  E.  hyemale,  as  a  proof  of  woodlands.  J)r.  F. 
A.  Lees  once  told  me  that  the  plant  was  specially  a  bank  species  in  West 
Yorkshire,  I  suppose  on  account  of  the  heavy  rainfall.  It  is  not  so  in 
this  dry  county — at  least  I  have  not  a  smgle  record  in  over  600 
notes.  It  may  be  fairly  classed  as  a  lime  hater,  though  it  is  often 
not  so  geologically,  only  ecologically ;  for  the  limey  rocks  whei-e  it 
is  found  are  acid  sandy  above,  or  the  upper-root  soil  is  neutral  from 
endless  rain-wash  and  plant-decay  in  Aveathering — a  species  of  moory 
humid  soils  in  both  cases.  Hei'e  is  a  fifty  years'  soil  list  for  Licoln- 
shire — all  the  soils  more  or  less  sandy  or  peaty-decay  moory  :  Lower- 
Lias-Clay  6 ;  Lincolnshire-Limestone  6  ;  Corn  Brash  (3 ;  Spilsby- 
Sandstone  3-5;  Chalky-Boulder-Clay  5-6;  Sandy-Glaeial-Gravel  6 ; 
Purple-Boulder-Clay  6;  Plateau- Gravel  5-6  ;  01d-River-(iravel  3-4; 
Modern -River-Gravel  6  ;  Fresh-Water- Alluvium  6  ;  Blown-Sand  4-6, 
rarely  1-2 :  quite  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  records  are  from  this  soil. 
Its  habitats  are  :  Calluna  moors  (85  per  cent.)  1-4;  Commons  2-4; 
Open-woodlands,  rides,  paths,  scrubs  and  falls,  2-6  ;  Pine  woods  1-4 ; 
Oak-birch  3-4  ;  Rough-pasture  and  golf-links,  5-6  ;  Durmast  oak- 
woods  6.  In  every  known  locality  the  plant  occurs  in  oj»en  woods  or 
as  a  residual  of  past  ones.  During  the  dry  series  of  summers  (1893— 
1910)  the  plant  failed  and  departed,  as  did  Drosera  auf/lica,  Erio- 
phorum  angustifolium,  and  many  other  species. — E.  A.  \\'ooj)RUFFE- 
Peacock. 

Having  spent  a  week  among  the  hills  north  of  Liskcard,  E. 

Cornwall,  and  another  in  the  Yelverton  and  Tavistock  district  of  Dart- 
moor, S.  Devon,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  to  mv  note  jmblishcd  in 
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J  Illy  that  in  both  tliose  hilly  districts  this  plant  seems  chiefly  confined 
to  the  mossy  crevices  of  stone  walls  and  dry  hedge-banks  by  road-sides 
on  the  granite  and  slate.  Above  Pensilva  it  reaches  800  ft.  at  least. 
Only  twice  did  I  observe  it  on  heaths  or  commons  (other  than  on  the 
characteristic  dividing  walls  of  both  districts)  ;  and  though  of  rather 
frequent  occurrence,  it  is,  as  everywhere,  very  thinly  disti-ibuted,  and 
there  are  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  plants  at  a  place.  That  point 
was  most  noticeable.  One  plant  was  growing  among  a  small  quantity 
of  Sphagnum  at  the  edge  of  a  diverted  watercourse  on  the  moor  by 
Dousland,  Yelverton.  These  observations  tend  to  substantiate  my 
belief  that  the  distribution  of  Hypericnm  hnmifusion  has  been  much 
affected  by  the  agency  of  man. — H.  S.  Thompson. 

TERATOLoar  IN  Papater  orientale.  Noticing  on  June  11th 
one  flower,  out  of  many,  in  a  large  clump  of  the  above-named  Poppy 
to  be  of  a  peculiar  erect  and  funnel-shaped  appearance,  1  examined  it 
more  closely,  and  found  it  was  indeed  "  corolliflorous,"  the  petal 
showing  no  sign  of  seam  or  point  of  conjunction  of  any  kind,  being 
of  perfect  circular  form,  nor  did  there  seem  any  sign  of  the  basal 
"  claws."  Colour,  the  usual  brilliant  scai'let.  So  far  as  is  discernible, 
the  capsule  seemed  normal.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  such 
an  abnormality  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  I  have  never  mj'self 
observed  anything  like  it  previously.  Measurement  of  petal  4<|  inches 
long. — J.  Cosmo  Melttll. 

[The  abnormality  is  referred  to  by  Worsdell  {Principles  of  Plant 
Teratology,  ii.  250;  t.  51.  fig.  10)  as  "one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  remarkable  instances  of  sympetaly  "  ;  Penzig  however  i^Pjian- 
zen  Teratologie')  does  not  record  it. — Ei).  Journ.  Box.] 

MiMUSOPS  PARYTFOLiA  R.  Br.  In  the  recent  number  of  his 
"  Contributions  to  the  Queensland  Flora  "  (Botany  Bulletin  Queens- 
land Dept.  of  Agricultm'e,  xxi.)  Mr.  C.  T.  White  points  out  that  the 
plate  and  description  assigned  to  JSL.  Kanlci  in  the  Illustrntions  to  the 
Potany  of  Coolcs  Voyage,  "  vol.  2,  p.  59,  pi.  ID-l  "  should  be  referred 
to  the  species  named  above.  The  correction  had  already  been  made 
in  the  index  to  the  voliune,  which  Mr.  White  has  overlooked.  His 
citation  of  •'  vol.  2  "  is  likely  to  mislead,  as  the  work;  consists  of  only 
one  volume,  although  it  originally  appeared  in  parts.  Diospyros 
longipes  Hiern  in  Journ.  Bot.  1914,  388,  is  referred  by  Mr.  White 
{I.e.)  to  this  species. — James  Britten. 


REVIEWS. 

Botany    of  the    Living    Plant.      By   F.   O.    Bower,   F.R.S.,   etc. 
580  pp. :  Macmillan  &  Co.     8vo.      25s.  net. 

Professor  Bower's  new  volume  appears  most  opportunely  at  a 
time  when  the  veneration  of  the  more  modern  school  of  British 
botanists  for  everything  German  has  received  a  fatal  set  back  ;  and 
few  things  are  more  desirable   than   a  definite  presenttition  of  the 
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subject  in  an  entirely  English  dress.  To  the  rising  generation, 
the  works  of  continental  writers  will  never  acquii-e  the  hall-mark  of 
super-scientific  value  with  which  they  have  been  regarded ;  and  as  the 
(Jxt'ord  University  Press  has  apparently  exhausted  its  supply  of 
inferior  translations,  and  the  Cambridge  Press  has  not  yet  found  a 
satisfactory  method  of  subsidizing  really  good  work,  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan  are  to  be  congratulated  on  filling  the  gap  with  an  eminently 
readable  and  abundantly-illustrated  volume  of  convenient  size,  though 
at  an  inconveniently  high  war-price.  Seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
should  be  about  the  limit  for  this  class  of  work  ;  the  first  edition  of 
the  Bonn  text-book,  of  very  much  the  same  size  and  scope  was  issued 
at  six-and-sixpence. 

The  volmne  comprises  a  series  of  32  chapters,  arranged  as  a 
sequence  of  lectures  or  pleasantly-written  essays  on  plant-organization, 
beginning  with  the  more  familiar  types  of  higher  Land-Flora  and 
extending  in  a  cursory  manner  to  some  algal  and  fungus  types,  as 
generally  introduced  in  an  elementary  course  at  all  British  Universities. 
The  book  in  fact  covers  the  general  ground  of  all  such  class- work,  and 
may  be  utilized  for  all  elementary  university  examinations ;  though 
on  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  more  particularly  dedicated  to  the  general 
scientific  reader  who  wants  a  rapid  review  of  a  wide  field,  while  the 
price  will  place  it  beyond  the  range  of  most  students.  After  the 
experience  of  the  Bonn  text-book,  in  which  four  writers  collaborate, 
it  is  a  bold  venture  for  one  man  to  attempt  an  adequate  presentation 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole  ;  but  as  this  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of 
teachers  in  British  institutions,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  Prof.  Bower 
has  covered  the  ground. 

Emphasis  as  to  the  "  Living  Plant "  is  apparently  intended  to 
indicate  that  formal  anatomy  is  cut  down  to  the  mininuim ;  physio- 
logy possibly  even  beyond  the  margin  of  safety ;  while  increasing 
attention  is  paid  to  the  "  biological "  problems  of  the  plant,  as 
expressed  in  chapters  on  the  "  Water- Relation,"  "  JMechanieal  Con- 
struction,"" "  Vegetative  Propagation,"  "  Fruit  and  Seed-Dis])ersal  "  ; 
the  Angiosperm  being  covered  in  some  300  pages,  few  openings  being 
without  an  illustration.  As  special  features  may  be  noted,  a  final 
chapter  on  "  Sex  and  Heredity,"  while  an  Appendix  in  smaller  type 
solves  the  difiicultv  of  bringing  in  some  sort  of  traditional  account  of 
Floral  Families  without  trespassing  on  the  main  trend  of  the  text. 

The  main  chapters  are  written  with  the  breezy  directness  one 
associates  with  the  work  of  Prof.  Bower,  though  one  misses  the  dog- 
matic enthusiasm  which  led  to  the  demonstration  of  Li/copodiuni 
Selago  as  the  most  archaic  of  Land-forms  ;  and  one's  greatest  admira- 
ration  is  exercised  for  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  writer 
so  often  evades  the  point  rather  than  insist  on  any  particular  attitude 
or  conclusion.  Hence  though  the  volume  fulfils  its  mission  of  adding 
one  more  vieAv  of  the  subject  to  many  existing  works  of  much  the 
same  scope,  it  does  not  add  any  particularly  new  outlook  on  plant- 
life  in  general.  One  still  finds  little  suggestion  of  answers  to 
such  fundamental  questions  as  where  a  land-plant  really  came 
from,  or  why  plants  are  made  of  cells  at  all.  or  why  they  reproduce 
in  such  an  extraordinarily    complex    manner?      While  covering   the 
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conventional  range  ot  the  subject  very  well,  tlie  writer  does  not  break 
any  new  ground ;  and  things  have  not  apparently  changed  very  much 
in  the  last  thirty  years  of  this  teaching. 

While  acknowledging  the  care  and  multitudinous  interests  de- 
manded in  the  production  of  such  a  volume,  a  botanical  journal  may 
be  permitted  to  pick  a  few  holes.  As  a  detailed  exposition  of  scien- 
titic  botany  the  book  does  not  compai'e  in  any  way  with  the  familiar 
Strasburger,  though  it  may  prove  more  attractive  to  the  general 
reader.  To  the  serious  student  the  greatest  demerit  is  the  practically 
entire  want  of  references  to  wider  literature.  The  skimpiest  account 
of  any  phenomenon  may  suffice  in  a  text-book,  provided  one  can  be 
given  reasonable  references ;  such  cases  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
doubtful  remarks  on  the  vitality  of  seeds  (p.  298)  ;  the  speculations 
on  the  origin  of  Wheat  (p.  S-tS)  which  omit  any  rcfei'ence  to 
Triticum  llermonis  ;  the  case  of  Vi/tisus  Adaini  without  mention  of 
Chimaera-forms,  and  the  account  of  Mendelian  segregation  stopping 
short  of  the  "  sixteen  square  "  which  alone  renders  the  subject  of  any 
practical  value :  even  the  account  of  Frotococcus  on  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  on  the  very  first  page,  ma}"^  come  as  a  shock  to  many  algolo- 
gists  ;  Huxley's  Protococcus  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  flagellated. 
As  examples  of  skating  over  thin  ice  may  be  compared  the  account 
of  "falling  starch"  (p.  12t>),  and  the  recognition  of  a  Fiicus  plant 
as  a  "  diploid  sporophvte  "  (p.  887),  The  continual  use  of  "  germ  " 
for  embr^'O  has  an  irritating  effect,  when  the  word  is  used  in  many 
senses  from  Bacteria  to  Germ-plasma,  and  much  the  same  applies  to 
the  use  of  '' ti^g''  for  oosphere ;  "Transpiration-Stream"  is  no 
improvement  on  the  old  Trans])iration-Current,  while  "  cohesion  "  and 
"  adhesion  "  in  floral  organization  seem  somewhat  archaic.  Much  of 
the  text  will  bear  steady  revision,  and  many  of  the  conclusions  are 
loosely  written  : — "  The  whole  vegetative  system  may  be  regarded  as 
a  physiological  scaffold,  w^hile  the  mechanism  of  propagation  is  the 
substantive  building  which  is  erected  by  means  of  it "  (p.  210). 
whatever  it  may  be  intended  to  imply,  omits  all  reference  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  reproducfion  as  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  race 
which  is  the  main  issue  ;  similarly,  "The  Central  Question  of  Evolu- 
tion comes  finally  to  the  origin  of  the  Heritable  Mutations  "  begs  the 
ijuestion  as  to  why  anj'thing  to  begin  with  should  be  at  all  accurately 
lieritable. 

The  publication  of  the  volume  also  raises  a  wider  issue  ;  it  un- 
doubtedly epitomizes  the  class  of  work  taught,  not  only  at  Glasgow 
by  Professor  Bower  but  also  in  many  other  botanical  centres  in  this 
country,  as  the  routine  of  "  Elementiiry  Botany  "  ;  and  the  point 
arises  as  to  what  extent  this  class  of  modern  work,  largely  plausible 
and  made  "interesting,"  really  does  afford  a  foundation  for  accurate 
reasoning  in  terms  of  experiment,  or  deduction  of  generalizations 
frqm  accurately  observed  facts,  comparable  with  the  general  presen- 
tation of  elementary  chemistry  or  physics,  with  which  botan}',  as 
the  scientific  analysis  of  the  problems  of  plant-life,  is  expected  to  hold 
its  own.  Is  "  Elementary  Botanj'  "  to  deteriorate  in  "  A^ature 
Study,"  or  is  it  to  be  an  exact  science  in  which  facts  are  stat^txl,  and 
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delinite  conclusions  drawn,  while  the  word  "  probably "  is  not  so 
insistent  at  every  point  of  difficulty.  Students  only  too  readily  pick 
up  the  habit  of  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  where  precision  is  the 
more  needed  as  the  subject  becomes  the  more  complex.  Professor 
Bower's  volume  may  be  thus  welcomed  as  an  adiBirable  first  draft  of 
a  useful  text-book,  and  one  may  look  for  emendations  in  many  details 
in  later  editions. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Flower incj  Plants  and  Ferns.  By  J.  C. 
Willis,  M.A.,  Sc.D.  Fourth  edition  revised  and  rewritten. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xii,  712,  liv.  Price  £1  net.  Cambridge 
University  Press. 

This  work  made  its  first  appearance  in  1897,  when  it  formed  the 
second  part  of  the  Manual  and  Dictionary  which  was  noticed  by 
Dr.  Kendle  in  this  Journal  for  that  year  (p.  1U9).  The  reviewer, 
while  praising  the  Dictionary,  criticized  the  Manual  portion  some- 
what severely,  and  not  without  effect,  as  the  notice  of  the  second 
edition  showed  (Journ.  Bot.  1904,  158).  A  third  edition  appeared  in 
1908  and  was  reprinted  six  years  later  :  we  now  have  it  "completely 
revised  and  as  far  as  possible  brought  up  to  date."'  The  most  note- 
worthy feature  of  this  new^  edition  is  "  the  incorporation  of  all  the  parts 
into  one  general  dictionary  and  the  omission  of  Part  I.  of  previous 
editions."  The  result  is  a  volimie  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
commend  too  warmly.  By  an  ingenious  method  of  compression  fully 
described  in  the  introduction,  an  astonishing  amount  of  information 
is  conveyed.  "  All  the  genera  of  Bentham,  Hooker,  Engler,  Prantl, 
and  Linnieus  are  now  included,  as  well  as  all  given  in  the  Index 
Keicensis  and  Supplements  (except  many  synonyms)  together  with  a 
large  number  published  since  the  last  Supplement,  and  which  {sic)  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Director  at  Kew,  the  compiler  has  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  MS.  lists  kept  at  Kew."  Each  name  is  followed  by 
that  of  its  author ;  then  comes  that  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs, 
with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  species  contained  therein  and  its 
geographical  distribution  ;  "  the  histological  peculiarities  of  the  most 
important  genera  are  dealt  with  pretty  fully  :  in  dealing  with  the 
pollination-methods  of  flowers  a  selection  of  important  genera,  illus- 
trating the  various  methods,  has  been  made  ;  so  too  with  epiphytes, 
xeropbytes,  the  morphology  of  parts,  and  so  on.  Economic  botany 
has  been  more  fully  ti'eated,  only  comparatively  few  genera  being 
omitted."  English  and  colonial  names  are  well  represented,  as  are 
also  botanical  terms,  with  explanations.  There  are  also  general  articles 
of  considerable  length,  of  which  an  index  is  given  :  the  very  full  and 
practical  instructions  on  collecting  occupy  more  than  four  pages — the 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  issued  by  the  Department  of  Botany  should 
have  been  included  in  the  literature  indicated,  than  which  it  is  more 
readily  accessible.  In  an  appendix  is  a  key  to  the  families  of  llowering 
plants,  based  on  Engler's  classilication.  In  typography  and  arrange- 
ment the  voliuue  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired :  it  is  a  book  which 
should  tind  a  place  ni  every  botanical  library,  however  small. 

We  note  that  Dr.  AVillis  invites  additions  and  corrections,  and 
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even  provides  a  "  slip  "  on  which  these  may  be  entered.  The  pages 
of  this  Journal  will  provide  him  with  some  :  thus  Miers's  genus 
Micrcea,  entered  as  "  Inc.  sed.,"  was  identified  as  long  ago  as  1880 
(p.  20)  with  Rucllia  dulcis  Cav.  ;  Decadia  Lour.  "inc.  sed."  is  in 
the  same  Journal  for  1914  (p.  146)  shown  by  Mr.  Moore  (op.  cit.  148) 
to  be  identical  with  Symplocos,&?,  is  also  Dicalyx  of  the  same  author, 
which  Dr.  Willis  omits ;  we  miss  Mr.  Moore's  Capitanopsis  {op.  cit. 
1910,  249)  ;  his  identification  of  Phocea  Seem.  {op.  cit.  1918,  204) 
perhaps  came  too  late  for  inclusion :  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
suggest  a  more  careful  search  than  ajjpears  to  have  been  made. 

The  Living  Ci/cads.  By  Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain.  xiv4- 
172  pp.,  small  12mo  cl.,  price  $1.50.  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Chamberlain  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  Cycads 
for  over  fifteen  years,  and  his  paper  on  the  reproduction  of  Dioon 
(1906)  will  be  regarded  as  a  classic.  The  present  handy  little  volume 
contains  a  general  account  of  the  living  types  of  this  remarkable 
group,  and  is  preliminary  to  a  more  detailed  monograph.  The  text 
comprises  a  useful  summary  of  the  more  important  factors  of  somatic 
and  reproductive  organization  of  the  leading  types,  in  the  simplest 
terms  possible  ;  and  in  the  theoretical  discussion  evolutionary  dogma 
is  not  pressed  beyond  its  legitimate  bounds.  The  numerous  clear 
illustrations  aid  in  affording  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  botanical 
interest  and  value  of  the  living  survivors  of  a  once  mighty  race. 

Perhaps  the  part  that  will  be  found  of  greatest  interest  to  British 
readers  will  be  the  account  of  the  plants  as  found  growing  in  their 
natural  surroundings  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia.  For  such  information,  at  first  hand,  the  author  holds  a 
unique  authority.  It  is  also  a  somewhat  curious  reflection  that  the 
t^^pes  least  known  in  essential  details  are  those  of  our  own  colonies — 
as  the  great  Macrozamia  of  Queensland,  in  process  of  extirpation, 
Bowenia  and  Encephnlartos. 

In  a  book  intended  to  be  semi-popular,  exception  may  be  possibly 
taken  to  one  point — the  prominence  afforded  to  sexual  terms  as 
"female  plant,"  "  female"  sporophyll,  eggs  and  sperms.  One  might 
perhaps  put  up  with  "  ova,"  but  there  are  certainly  no  "  eggs  "  in 
plants,  and  "fruiting"  individual  is  quite  as  effective,  and  much 
more  accurate,  than  "  female  "  as  applied  to  a  tree.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  way  of  sex-differentiation  in  a  plant  which  may  not  be 
covered  quite  concisely  and  intelligently  by  "  micro-"  and  "  mega-  " 
(whether  in  reference  to  "spore"  or  "gamete-"  mechanism);  and 
where  all  tlie  customary  terms  are  employed,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  find  a  botanist  capable  of  choosing  definite  and 
accurate  expressions,  and  scrapping  all  others. 

A.  H.  C. 
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BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  June  19,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Dymes  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Life-history  of  the  Yellow 
Flag  (Iris  Pseudacorus  Linn.),  with  special  reference  to  the  seeds  and 
seedlings  dui-ing  their  first  year,"  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : — The  xerophytic  adaptations  and  contractile  roots  of  the 
plant  are  a  protection  from  some  of  the  dangers  of  the  physical  world. 
Its  acridity  and  astringency  protect  it  from  being  readily  eaten,  but  the 
larvae  of  some  insects  feed  upon  it,  those  of  a  sawlly  do  considerable 
damage  ;  a  few  molluscs  resort  to  it  for  food.  It  appears  that  wild- 
fowl eat  the  seeds  and  the  very  young  seedlings ;  it  is  also  attacked 
by  a  parasitic  fungus.  Its  height  and  strong  growth  protect  it  from 
practically  all  its  associates.  The  plant  hibernates  and  the  normal 
minimum  for  the  seeds  is  about  seven  months,  the  maximum  being 
not  less  than  twenty.  It  flowers  in  its  fourth  year ;  the  capsules 
begin  to  dehisce  in  September.  There  are  two  kinds  of  seed,  flat  and 
round,  and  the  difterence  between  them  has  some  significance  both  in 
dispersal  and  in  germination.  Uninjured  seeds  float  for  two  years  or 
more.  The  most  important  of  the  agents  are  diving  wild-fowl  and 
the  least  the  wind ;  running  water  plays  a  very  considerable  part. 
The  flat  seeds  are  adapted  to  long-distance  dispersal  by  wild-fowl  and 
to  being  blown  short  distances  by  the  wind.  The  round  seeds,  witli 
the  exception  of  those  afloat  on  running  water,  serve  to  fill  up  the 
death  gaps  at  home.  There  are  two  phases  of  germination  : — (1) 
Internal  plumular  growth  followed  by  (2)  the  extension  of  the  radicle, 
the  latter  requiring  the  higher  temperature.  Seeds  that  have  sunk 
automatically  possess  an  internal  water  supply  and  germinate  more 
freely  than  the  floaters.  The  essentials  are  continuous  moisture 
coupled  with  a  high  temperature.  Floaters,  seeds  at  the  bottom  of 
shallow  water,  and  those  in  saturated  mud,  succeed  best:  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  a  full  40  per  cent,  germinate  in  their  first 
year.  In  nature  the  general  average  is  probably  20  per  cent.  The 
round  seeds  appear  to  germinate  in  the  first  year  more  slowly  and  to 
yield  a  lower  average  than  the  flat  ones.  For  seeds  in  their  second 
year  the  general  average  in  nature  seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  for 
those  in  their  first,  20  per  cent.,  but  a  good  deal  more  evidence 
is  required.  Burial  of  the  seeds  is  effected  by  dead  leaves  and  debris, 
and  they  are  also  trodden  into  soft  mud  by  water-birds.  The  chief 
dlfliculty  of  the  seedling  from  an  unburied  seed  is  to  secure  anchorage. 
Frost  and  air-bubbles  lift  or  uproot  the  young  seedlings.  The 
floaters,  which  when  borne  afloat  can  be  distinguished  from  the  mud 
seedlings  by  the  root  system,  are  exposed  to  great  dangers  ;  when 
together  or  in  debris  they  erect  themselves,  but  unless  they  drift  on 
to  mud  or  into  the  shallows  either  before  or  after  erection  they  are 
doomed  to  death.  The  height  to  which  seedlings  attain  during  their 
first  year  varies  fi-om  two  inches  for  the  flat-floater  to  thirteen  for 
those  in  mud  from  first-year  seeds  and  19|  inches  from  seeds  in  their 
second  year.  The  seedlings  perish  in  inconceivably  great  multitudes, 
and  probably  the  vast  majority  of  the  floaters  are  a  dead  loss  to  the 
species. 
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At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  S.  L.  Moore  followed  with  "  A  Contri- 
bution to  the  Flora  of  Australia,"  which  contains  notices  of  rare  and 
descriptions  of  new  Australian  ])lants  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
Kobert  Brown's  Tribuhts  Hi/strix  and  T.  occidentalis  are  shown  to  have 
been  misundei'stood  by  Bentham  and  succeeding  writers,  Bentham's 
T.  Ili/strixham^  really  T.  occidental/'s,  yvhereas  T.  Hystrix,  unknown 
except  in  the  type  specimen,  has  much  larger  fruit  with  long  subulate 
appendages  quite  unlike  the  short  conical  ones  of  occidentalis.  Two 
recent  West  Australian  collections,  one  by  Dr.  Stoward,  the  other  by 
Mr.  Maryon,  have  yielded  many  novelties,  the  most  interesting  being 
a  second  species  of  the  Goodeniaceous  genus  Symphyohasis.  This 
genus  is  peculiar  in  having  an  inferior  calyx,  but  a  corolla  united  to 
the  ovary  all  the  way  up,  together  with  epigynous  st;imens.  A  third 
part  of  the  memoir  relates  to  plants  collected  in  various  parts  of  the 
island-continent  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  the  col- 
lectors of  these  special  mention  was  made  of  Allan  Cunningham, 
Ilev.  T.  S.  Lea,  George  Maxwell,  and  lastly  of  John  Gilbert,  among 
whose  plants  have  been  identified  specimens  of  the  recently  described 
Psammomoya  chorelroidps  Diels.  &  Loesn.,  remarkable  among  Celas- 
tracefe  for  its  leafless  habit.  Gilbert  explored  in  Queensland  and  West 
Australia  for  Gould,  the  ornithologist,  but  also  did  good  botanical 
collecting ;  he  was  killed  by  natives  in  1845  near  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  One  new  genus,  Leptos-permopsis,  is  proposed,  differing 
remarkably  fi'om  Leptospcrmum,  which  it  much  resembles,  in  the 
andrwcium. 

Science  Progresn  for  July  contains  a  long  ''article"  by  Mr.  T. 
G.  Hill  on  "The  Water- Economy  of  Maritime  Plants,"  dealing 
especially  with  the  absorption  and  transpiration  of  water  by  halo- 
philous  plants,  particularly  by  Saliconiia  and  Suceda.  Dr.  Winifred 
Brenchley  has  an  "  essay  " — the  reason  for  the  distinction  between 
articles  and  essays  is  not  obvious — on  "The  Uses  of  Weeds  and  Wild 
Plants,"  in  which  a  great  deal  of  information  is  brought  together: 
the  writer's  acquaintance  with  recent  British  botanical  literature  does 
not  seem  to  be  extensive,  as  the  authors  chiefly  referred  to  are  Hogg 
and  Johnson  (18G8),  C.  P.  Jolmson  (18G1-2),  Anne  Pratt,  AVood- 
ville  (1790-92),  and  Wilson  (1847).  Under  "  Pecent  Advances  in 
Science,"  Dr.  E.  J.  Salisbury  summarizes  papers  published  in  various 
departments  of  Botany — tjie  paragraphing  might  be  improved — 
with  the  excej)tion  of  Plant  Pliysiology,  which  is  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Ingvar  Jorgensen.  The  singularly  useless  page-headings,  to 
which  we  have  already  called  attention,  are  continued,  so  we  must 
assume  they  have  some  justification  not  obvious  to  the  ordinary 
reader. 

The  Journal  of  Genetics  for  June  contains  two  botanical  papers  : 
one,  by  E.  J.  Collins,  on  "  Sex  Segregation  in  the  Bryophyta,"  based 
upon  the  ]):i|)crs  of  El.  and  Em.  Marchal,  but  with  much  additional 
evidence,  and  a  ])late :  the  other  on  "  Double  Flowers  and  Sex- 
Linkage  in  Begonia,''''  by  Mr.  Bateson  and  Ida  Sutton,  cont;iining  a 
series  of  observations  and  exj)eriments  on  P.  Davisii,  of  which  a 
coloin'ed  ]>lat»'  is  <rivcn. 
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The  projected  issue  of  a  seeond  volume  of  the  C'amhridqe 
British  Flora,  with  a  prospect  of  the  continuation  of  this  much- 
needed  work,  spaced  over  many  years  to  come,  as  also  the  criticism  it 
invites — that  somehow  it  is  not  the  sort  of  thins^c  the  ordinarv  British 
Botanist  would  put  forward  as  his  ideal  of  what  a  future  work  on 
indigenous  vegetation  should  be  (especially  in  the  matter  of  figures, 
or  even  price), — suggests  a  comparison  with  the  production  of  similar 
works  in  the  past.  Though  the  ordinary  botanist  may  not  be  con- 
versant with  the  complications  of  a  modern  University  Press,  he  can 
comprehend  the  methods  of  meeting  similar  problems  on  the  part  of 
ancient  craftsmen,  who  worked  more  or  less  single-handed  ;  and  it  is 
legitimate  to  compare  the  results. 

The  original  standard  for  all  subsequent  volumes  of  illustrations 
of  plants  Avas  setup  by  the  genius  of  one  man,  Leonard  Fuchs  *(1501- 
1566),  a  leading  physician  and  professor  of  his  time,  a  wealthy  man 
of  considerable  influence  and  with  great  insight  into  the  scientific  needs 
of  his  day.  His  volume  '  De  Historia  Stirpium,'  published  at  Basle 
(15-42),  is  generally  recognized  as  the  starting-point  of  floristic  work,  in 
addition  to  its  significance  as  a  compendium  of  the  'Virtues  of  Herbs.' 

This  volume  comprises  over  500  (519)  folio  drawings,  with  asso- 
ciated text,  of  plants  growing  in  South  Germany,  drawn  directly  from 
nature,  where  possible  of  life  size,  on  a  page  14  in.  by  9  t.  Portraits 
of  the  men  responsible  for  the  figures,  Heinrich  Fullmaurer  and 
Albrecht  Meyer,  are  shown  on  the  last  page,  with  the  methods  by 
which  they  worked  [J;,  and  also,  as  a  special  chef  iVoeiivre  of  his  own 
wood-cutting,  that  of  the  engraver  A'itus  Rudolph  Speckle.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  Fuchs  was  at  the  time  in  his  forty-second  year, 
that  Speckle  as  *  the  best  engraver  in  Strasburg  '  apparenth^  cut  all 
the  blocks,  and  that  the  material  had  to  be  collected  and  drawn 
mainly  in  the  summer  months,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  rate  of  a 
block  a  week,  the  work  would  have  taken  ten  years  to  complete  §, 
and  that  Fuchs  must  have  conceived  the  idea  when  a  comparatively 

*  Cf.  Sachs,  History  of  Botany,  Oxford  (1890),  j).  20  ;  Arber,  Ilerbnls,  Cam- 
bridge Press  (1912).  p.  58.  A  number  of  figures  from  Fuchs  and  Brunfcls  are 
reduced  for  illustration  in  Mrs.  Arber's  volume :  and  page  references  will  be  given 
for  Arber  (Ar.),  Brimfels  (Br.),  and  Fuchsius  (F.).  On  the  whole,  Ar.  figures  are 
coarse  parodies  of  the  originals. 

t  The  letterpress  block  averages  11  in.  by  7,  and  the  illustrations  13  bj'  8 
(12^-8^);  an  approximation  to  the  tp  ratio,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  perfect  taste,  the  more  remarkable  as  modern  books  tend  to  a 
squarer  sheet. 

X  Fullmaurer  is  shown   making  the  final  copy  on  the  block,  and  Meyer  is 
sketching  a  plant  standing  in  a  pot  on  the  table  ;  the  plant  is  naturally  drawn, 
but  Meyer's  figure  is  already  conventionalized,  and  not  much  like  the  copy- 
possibly  a  joke  on  the  part  of  the  other  man  who  drew  it. 

§  The  issue  of  a  somewhat  similar  collection  of  500  figures  of  British-gi-owr 
plants  from  drawings  from  nature,  by  Baxter,  at  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden 
similarly  took  10  years  (1&33-1843),  and  worked  out  at  the  rate  of  about  a  plat., 
a  week:  cf.  -  Biographical  Notes,  LXXIV.,"'  Journal  of  Botany,  1919,  p.  58. 
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young  man,  some  time  after  1530,  and  possibly  while  he  was  teaching 
at  Tubingen  (1535),  and  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Bi-unfels  (1534). 

This  conception  of  Fuchs,  the  first  in  botanical  history,  of  de- 
liberately devising  a  course  of  work  and  study  on  an  indigenous  flora, 
in  addition  to  the  medical  standpoint  of  illustrating  the  herbs  of  the 
national  pharmacopoeia,  was  a  great  and  original  one,  and  it  was  carried 
out  on  broad  and  generous  lines.  He  selected  a  page,  folio  size,  as 
adapted  to  the  dimensions  of  the  general  range  of  herbs  which  can  be 
handled  readily ;  the  work  was  beautifully  printed  on  good  paper, 
which  in  an  undamaged  copy  is  as  clean  and  good  to-day  as  it  was 
in  1542.  Typography  and  make-up  were  perfect,  and  far  superior 
to  much  of  the  work  of  subseqvient  herbals  a  hundred  years  later*. 
His  illustrators  were  evidently  well-trained  and  capable  draughtsmen, 
brought  up  in  the  best  school  of  the  art  and  technique  of  the  day, 
while  Speckle  the  engraver,  as  shown  in  the  cutting  of  his  own 
portrait  was  an  equally  superior  craftsman  in  his  own  line. 

The  special  interest  of  the  work  of  these  men  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  lotanisfs,  nor  even  naturalists  in  any  sense  as  we 
should  say  to-day ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  had  any  taste  for 
Botan}^  or  any  aesthetic  perception  of  the  beauty  of  flowers :  they 
drew  the  plants  given  them,  and  drew  what  they  saw  in  very  correct 
proportions  and  detail,  as  good  draughtsmen,  and  greatly  impro\ed  as 
the  work  proceeded — it  is  as  remarkable  to  note  how  much  detail  they 
really  did  see,  as  to  note  what  they  left  out.  The  technique  of  the 
work,  using  a  line  250  /i  wide,  scarcely  admitted  of  the  representation 
of  any  really  fine  detail,  as  hairs,  stamens,  or  parts  of  small  florets 
less  than  1-2  mm.  diameter.  But  as  draughtsmen,  retaining  a  sense 
of  proportion  and  balance,  as  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  foliage- 
leaves,  they  had  ultimately  little  to  learn  ;  while  as  designers,  tliey 
showed  a  sound  instinct  for  placing  a  type  on  paper  and  displaying  it, 
even  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  slight  conventionalization  in  the 
design.  They  were  more  at  home  with  fine  large  hei'baceous  plants 
suitable  for  decorative  treatment,  tlian  in  the  strict  natural  study 
of  the  minutia;  of  an  organism,  and  even  the  name  and  number  of  the 
plant  are  conspicuously  well  placed  f. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  these  i)lates  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  these  early  draughtsmen  did  not  pick  and 
choose  bits  for  illustration  ;  they  drew  the  whole  plant,  roots  and  all, 
as  a  scientific  and  diguifled  in-esentation  of  the  organism  as  a  whole. 
To  give  a  man,  for  example,  a  cabbage,  root  and  all,  a  quill  pen  or  a 
fine  brusli,  and  to  tell  him  to  make  a  finished  artistic  presentation  of  it, 
in  line  only,  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  is  no  mean  test  of  craftmanship. 
The  solution  of  such  a  problem  by  the  di-auglitsmen  of  Fuchs  (F.  410  : 
Ar.  59)  may  well  be  studied  by  any  who  propose  to  illustrate  a 
British  Flora  %. 

*  Cf.  in  this  country  Gerard,  ed.  2  ^l(533),  Parkinson  (1640). 

f  Ar.  149,  147,  126  :  F.  Quercus,  p.  221) :  above  all,  they  did  not  worry  to  put 
their  initials  in  the  corner  of  every  fif,nu-e  they  did. 

J  Ai*.  59.  Much  fipoilt  in  reproduction  (tlie  original  is  much  finer) :  the  line 
block  still  prints  at  250 /«,  although  reduced  nearly  xh-  Good  process-blocks 
print  clearly  on  smooth  paper  at  100 /(.  ¥.  416:  Curly  Greens,  414,  less  satis- 
factory, the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves^  being-  omitted. 
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In  these  days  when  cheap  methods  of  photographic  reproduction 
have  destroyed  the  future  of  wood-engraving,  and  cheap  illustration 
implies  the  plainest  line-work  with  no  -shading'  to  conceal  deticiencies 
of  workmanship,  rapidity  of  woi-k  and  output  being  considered  more 
desirable  than  careful  drawing,  which  takes  time  as  well  as  skill — the 
tendency  of  botanical  illustration  will  be  to  return  to  pen-work  of  the 
kind  done  by  these  old  masters  :  line-work  as  represented  by  copper- 
plate engraving  of  the  last  century  being  also  extinct,  though  un- 
doubtedly in  its  capacity  for  delicate  detail  the  ideal  method  for 
])lant-representation  *.  For  this  reason  the  work  of  such  draughtsmen 
as  those  of  Fuchs,  who  set  the  standard  for  the  sixteenth  century 
herbalists  of  the  Low  Countries,  from  which  all  subsequent  herbals 
deteriorated  t  for  a  hundred  years  (Parkinson,  1640),  deserve  to  be 
more  thoroughly  studied  by  botanical  draughtsmen  of  the  present 
day. 

These  genei-al  remarks  serve  to  draw  attention  to  the  probability 
that  Fuchs  did  not  originate  the  whole  of  this  conception  entirely 
de  novo,  but  that  there  must  have  been  some  earlier  work  on  Avhich 
to  build.  Every  botanist  has  to  learn  his  science  from  a  preceding 
generation  ;  the  very  efficiency  of  Fuchs'  work,  "  the  culminating  point 
of  plant-drawing  as  an  art"  %■,  implies  a  something  behind  it,  of  which 
it  may  be  the  glorification,  but  on  similar  lines. 

This  work  is  seen  in  the  more  unpretentious  volume  of  Otto 
Brunfels  (1530-31),  wdiich  stands  out  as  the  first  recognized  work  of 
scientific  botany  of  the  new  era  §.  Brunfels'  work  suffers  from  \x\&ny 
deficiencies  to  our  eyes,  it  is  true  ;  so  does  that  of  Fuchs  :  these  do  not 
require  to  be  emphasized  ;  the  point  is  to  distinguish  its  great  advance 
beyond  anything  previously  attenuated  or  thought  of  ;  and  to  value  it 
as  giving  the  clue  to  the  work  of  Fuchs  which  tends  to  overshadow  it. 
From  the  little  that  is  known  of  Brunfels,  it  may  be  gathered  that  he 
was  not  in  inordinately  good  circumstances  ;  he  had  been  educated 
from  a  plain  youth  in  a  monastery,  and  he  followed  the  profession  of 
a  schoolmaster  at  Strasburg,  and  ultimately  that  of  a  doctor  in 
private  practice.  His  book  appeared  in  1530,  when  he  was  ai)parently 
()()  years  old,  and  thus  beyond  any  youthful  enthusiasm  ;  while  he 
died    in    1534,   not   long  after  its    partial   completion    (1531).      The 

*  Sibthorp,  Flora  Grxca  (1806):  Sowerby,  English  Botany  (1770):  Curtis, 
Flora  Londinensis  (1777):  Baxter  (1834):  Sargent,  Silva  of  North  America 
(1892). 

t  Fuchs'  noble  volume  de  luxe  was  copied  in  many  countries,  and  rapidly 
passed  through  translations  and  cheaper  editions  ;  the  figures  being  first  reduced 
to  4.4  by  2h  in.,  the  standard  block  affected  by  the  Antwerp  Herbals ;  and  even 
to  2^  by  l|  in.  (1550).  Many  of  these  illustration.s  lasted  long  in 'waistcoat- 
pocket  herbals  '  (Du  Pinet,  1561  ;  Linocier,  1620).  Such  figiu-es  attempting  to 
represent  entire  plants  in  quite  a  few  lines  are  interesting  examples  of  reduction, 
and  are  on  a  fair  way  to  imitate  Sumerian  pictograms.  The  only  work  which 
really  set  out  to  improve  on  Fuchs  is  Besler's  Hortiis  Eiii<tette)isis  (1613)  with 
copper-plate  figures  on  a  page  21  in.  by  16,  large  enough  to  take  a  full-size  Sun- 
flower head.  The  book  requires  a  wheel-barrow  to  take  it  about,  but  the  figures 
are  merely  large  and  do  not  express  increased  detail. 

+  Ar.  175. 

§  Sachs.  Hist.  Botany,  p.  14  :  Arber,  p.  47. 
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engraver  of  his  blocks  is  known  (Ar.  j).  50),  but  the  cli-aughtsman  is  not 
otherwise  recorded  *.  From  internal  evidence  it  may  be  sufficiently 
assumed  that  Brunfels  drew  the  figures  himself;  he  had  little  money 
to  pay  for  them  being  done,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  claimant 
he  should  certainly  be  credited  with  them.  No  one  but  the  man  who 
had  spent  hours  over  them  could  have  so  insisted  on  the  value  and 
truth  of  his  "  vivae  eicones  "  f. 

The  figures  are  relatively  few,  inserted  without  special  plan,  and 
consist  of  individual  studies,  clearly  done  without  premeditation,  and 
not  given  for  every  plant,  as  they  might  have  been  if  commissioned. 
The  first  volume  contains  83 ;  the  second,  published  in  the  following 
year,  49  :  it  is  thus  probable  that  the  latter  gives  the  time  of 
engraving,  at  about  one  a  week ;  and  there  seems  every  possibility 
that  the  figures  were  drawn  by  Brunfels  in  his  younger  days  (a  man 
does  not  do  such  fine  work  when  over  sixty),  and  that  the  existence 
of  these  figures  determined  him  to  publish  the  accompanying  text, 
which  is  a  compilation  of  no  great  value.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
even  at  this  early  date  the  list  of  47  authorities  consulted ;  many  of 
these  are  little  known  as  botanists,  the  work  being  of  a  medical 
nature  rather  than  scientifically  botanical,  except  foi-  the  figures. 
The  inclusion  of  these  was  evidently  a  special  idea  of  Brunfels  on  his 
own  initiative.  He  thus  appears  as  the  earliest  Nature  Student,  of 
the  type  idealized  by  Ruskiu,  with  a  capacity  for  observing  small 
points  far  beyond  his  time,  and  in  fact  beyond'  many  who  came  after 
him.  Even  Fuchs'  men  attached  no  importance  to  the  smaller 
details  of  a  flower,  and  rarely  drew  them ;  they  became  great  at 
'  stem  and  leaf,'  but  floral  form  and  mechanism  was  beyond  them,  as 
also  such  minor  points  as  bracts,  stipules  and  adventitious  roots.  The 
first  part  (lo80)  shows  Brunfels  rather  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher, 
who  inserted  the  title-page  of  the  period  (including  a  doubtful  Venus, 
more  definite  Silenus,  Dioscorides,  and  a  melancholy  Apollo  with  a 
'cello)  ;  a  flamboyant  red  and  black  escutcheon  spoils  a  whole  page, 
and  large  Biblical  initials  are  used  (the  P  of  Plantago  records  Lot's 
daughters  and  the  Pillar  of  Salt).  In  the  second  part  (1531)  such 
mediieval  excrescences  are  removed ;  the  title-page  is  sensible  as  a 
plain  design,  one  ornamental  border  is  retained  for  contents-page,  and 
the  initials  are  taken  from  a  good  fount.  The  make-up  of  the  volume 
thus  passes  from  one  epoch  to  another.  His  page-block  is  9^  in.  by 
5 1  (or  10  by  6;  again  a  good  ratio);  but  only  half  the  figures  are 
printed  on  a  whole  page ;  the  others  are  incorporated  with  the  text. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  design  the  page ;  a  big  plant  may  be  doubled 
up  to  make  it  go  in.  (Ar.  48)  ;  small  ones  are  put  in  corners ;  but  are 
well  arranged  (vol.  ii.)  with  the  text  balancing  the  design.  {Alche- 
millfi,  ii.  53.) 

As  plant-studies,  these  figures  are  still  admii-able  in  every  respect. 
It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  man  who  did  them  knew  no  botany, 

*  Arber  naively  suggrests  that  the  engraver  drew  them  so  used  are  we  to  the 
inferiority  of  the  artistic  profe.'Jsion  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
liave  been  so  done,  any  more  than  iiiodi-rn  work  is  left  to  the  printer  or  process- 
engraver. 

t  "  Sumuia  cum  diligentia  ut  artificio  effigata;,"  :  and  truly  so. 
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as  we  should  say  nowadays,  and  did  not  know  the  names  of  the 
parts  or  their  functions  ;  but  merely  copied  them  faithfully.  He  even 
copied  the  broken  leaves  and  drooping  damaged  shoots  *.  He  is  also 
gi*eat  on  roots,  fibrous,  adventitious  and  borne  at  the  nodes,  or  pulled 
up  and  stripped  clean.  Fuchs'  men  inclined  to  treat  roots  as  deco- 
rative fibrous  growths  (F.  52,  88,  192,  317,  4-53,  623,  715).  Brunfels 
had  not  evolved  the  idea  of  putting  flowers  and  fruits  on  the  same 
inflorescence,  so  common  Avith  his  successors. 

The  figures  of  both  Brunfels  and  Fuchs  are  often  criticised,  and, 
what  is  just  as  bad,  admired,  by  people  who  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  they  were  intended  for,  or  how  they  were  done.  These 
men  did  not  set  out  to  make  pretty  pictures  or  artistic  sketches.  In 
the  absence  of  modern  botanical  superiority  all  parts  were  equally 
valuable.  The  whole  plant  was  considered  as  an  organism,  roots  and 
all  :  they  were  not  biassed  in  favom-  of  roots  because  these  were  used 
in  medicine ;  roots  do  not  form  a  predominant  feature  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  any  more  than  in  Horticulture  and  Agriculture.  Pharma- 
ceutical material  is  restricted  to  the  parts  which  may  be  more  readily 
handled  and  stored  without  damage  t-  To  dig  up  a  plant  and  wash  it 
clean,  w4th  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  radical  leaves,  etc.,  and  then 
draw  it,  presents  an  aspect  of  the  type  very  different  from  the  same 
form  g-rowins?  in  the  e^round.  Anyone  can  trv  this  for  a  Crocus  or 
Daisy,  Primrose  or  a  White  Dead  Nettle  (Br.  i.  152)  X,  without 
attempting  the  more  difficult  case  of  a  succident  Comfrey  or  di'aggled 
Water-lily.  It  is  our  own  ignorance  of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  and  a 
preference  for  pretty  floral  shoots,  which  makes  the  rooted  plants  of 
the  herbalists  appear  strange.  It  may  be  noted  that  neither  Brunfels 
nor  Fuchs,  even  at  their  best,  went  out  of  their  way  to  find  foliage- 
shoots  with  insect-eaten  leaves  as  increasing  the  artistic  effect.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  figures  are  equally  good ;  if  they 
were  thev  would  be  better  known ;  but  the  marvel  grows  that  thev 
were  apparently  the  first  studies  of  the  small  and  trivial  plants  ol 
North  Europe  to  be  put  on  record  in  a  scientific  work  §. 

Among  the  finest  examples  of  Brunfels'  work,  which  thus  appear 

*  Arber  (p.  172)  alludes  to  this  as  a  failing,  in  the  evolution  of  the  'ideal' 
figure  ;  but  this  was  before  the  days  of  the  Cnnibriflye  British  Flora  :  cf.  Hunny- 
bun,  74,  84,  91,  105. 

t  Dried  stems,  leaves,  bark,  roots,  rhizomes:  British  Pharmacopceia,  10  "/^ 
roots,  10  '■'  J  rhizomes. 

X  One  can  see  in  Brunfels"  fignre  the  clinging  of  the  wet  root-fibres. 

§  Nor  need  it  be  supposed  that  people  in  the  sixteenth  century  could  not 
draw.  A  charming  study  by  Albert  Diirer,  1526,  (Ar.  168)  of  a  Cohimhine  and 
some  grass,  shows  the  perfect  delicacy  of  possible  presentation  ;  the  flower  is 
poor,  and  if  cut  as  a  line-block  would  be  no  better  than  that  of  Fuchs  (102): 
but  making  sketches,  and  figures  for  reproduction  that  can  be  cut  in  recognizable 
form  by  the  engraver,  are  two  very  different  propositions.  The  engraver  and  the 
printer  are  the  stiunbling-blocks,  as  admirably  exemplified  by  Arber's  valuable 
work,  in  which  Herbarium  and  the  Ortus  Sanitatit!  seem  quite  at  home.  The 
same  may  be  noted  for  example  on  comparing  original  drawings  by  Doyle  with 
the  early  cuts  in  Pinu-h  -.  even  Du  Maurier  has  left  on  record  his  '  weekly  pang.' 
The  emulation  of  fifteenth  century  printing  is  not  restricted  to  the  Cambridge 
Press :  translations  of  Pfeffer,  Jost,  and  especially  Knuth,  by  the  Oxford  Press, 
are  similarly  defaced  by  crude  block  printing. 
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as  samples  and  specimens  of  technique,  rather  than  a  definite  set 
course  of  illustration,  may  be  mentioned  the  Anemone  PuhatiJIa 
(Br.  i.  217),  a  beautiful  study  both  in  drawing  and  engraving  of  a 
softly  hair}'  tj^pe  (much  spoilt  in  Arber,  171)  ;  a  study  of  a  Colts- 
foot shoot,  pulled  up  and  flagging  (Br.  i.  41)  is  good  enough  for  a 
modern  drawing-copy,  and  will  be  referred  to  later;  the  first  drawing 
of  a  fern,  Scolopendrium  (Br.  ii.  40:  Ar.  pirated  reduction,  174). 
Examples  showing  the  method  of  work,  with  flagging  leaves  or 
damaged  basal  portions,  may  be  found  in  Twaj^-blade  (i.  282),  Wood- 
Anemone  (ii.  80),  Burdock  (ii.  61),  Saxifrage  (i.  185) — the  care 
taken  in  doing  the  figures  shows  the  exact  condition  of  the  specimen. 
Further  details  may  be  noted  in  : — the  Herb-Kobert  (ii.  37),  from  a 
dry  situation  ;  a  small  cut,  yet  showing  flowers  and  fruits  ;  the  former 
Avith  5  petals  and  5  stamens  ;  even  the  sepal-fringes  are  indicated  ; 
the  Wild  Strawberry  (ii.  35)  shows  runners  and  an  offset,  flowers  and 
fruit ;  the  fruits  pendulous  and  the  dichasial  construction  properly 
drawn ;  the  Tway-blade  (i.  182)  is  correct  in  the  scale-leaves  on  the 
axis,  the  details  of  the  flowers  and  buds,  and  the  drooping  of  the 
wilting  inflorescence;  the  Lamiums  (i.  152)  have  quite  well-drawn 
corollas  with  hoods;  Salvia  (ii.  26)  shows  the  extended  bilobed 
stigma ;  in  Hellehorus  (i.  30 ;  Ar.  49)  the  prefloration  of  the  sepals 
is  cori'cct,  and  nectaries  are  indicated  as  well  as  stiimens — the  fine  scale- 
leaf  at  the  base  is  particularly  well  figured  ;  the  Yellow  Flag  (Br. 
ii.  47)  is  arranged  to  show  two  tunnels  of  the  flower,  with  stigmatic 
flaps,  the  third  being  foreshortened,  in  the  neatest  way  possible, 
though  not  clear  at  first  sight.  Knowing  what  the  details  of  the 
flowers  really  are,  one  of  course  expects  to  see  them  in  a  botanical 
figure  nowadays  :  but  such  details  are  not  found  in  other  hei'balists ; 
and  modern  floras  may  be  conspicuousl}'  poor  in  representing  detail 
which  is  there,  but  not  seen.  The  sets  of  Plantains  (i.  23-25),  Malvas 
(ii.  70-72),  and  Oivhids  (i.  103-106)  are  particularly  good :  one  of 
the  last  indicates  the  spiral  twist  of  the  ovary  :  the  Bee  Orchis  and  the 
Spiranthes  are  quite  characteristic — the  small  flowers  on  the  sjjiral  of 
the  latter  show  up  with  a  lens. 

Most  remarkable  of  all  ])erhaps  are  the  figures  of  Xiiphar  (i.  30) 
and  Nymphcea  (i.  37),  drawn  the  full  size  of  the  page  (10  in.  by  6|) ; 
these  are  the  boldest  types  of  the  work,  printed  to  face  each  other ;  the 
Ni/inphcBa  blossom  is  arranged  to  show  the  4  crossed  sejjals,  stajnens, 
stigmatic  disk,  and  a])ical  jjajjilla  ;  the  dead  submerged  blossom  and 
the  sizes  of  the  coming  l)uds,  as  also  the  rhizome  with  its  phyllotaxis 
scars  and  a  lateral  vegetative  bud  (Ar.  141,  details  lost  in  reproduc- 
tion) *.  The  Niij)har  again  shows  the  pattern  on  the  stigmatic  disk, 
the  leaf-scars  of  the  rhizome  with  their  peculiar  adventitious  roots,  as 
also  the  broken  .submerged  leaves,  some  completely  worn  away.  The 
idea  of  getting  a  com))lete  specimen  of  such  a  plant  at  all  at  this  date 
expresses   the  initial   dilKculty  of  tlie  problem,  and    is    a    lesson    to 

*  According  to  Arber  (p.  172)  this  figure  exactly  expresses  a  Water  Lily  plant 
'  buoyed  up  by  the  water.'  This  misses  the  point  of  Brunfels'  method.  Really 
it  ia  an  entire  plant  dug  up,  wawhod  and  arranged  on  a  table,  and  drawn  as  it  was 
with  the  leaves  spaced  out  flat.  A  water-lily  does  not  grow  like  this  at  all,  the 
leaves  are  arranged  in  a  quincuncial  rosette ;  the  flower  is  erected. 
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modern  illustrators  who  collect  bits  of  plants  or  one  flower,  and  are 
ignorant  of  the  Avhole. 

These  two  figures  are  of  the  greater  interest  in  that  being  so 
completely  satisfactory  they  were  copied  by  Fuchs'  men,  and  very 
badly  copied  at  that.  The  appearance  of  adaptations  of  these  figures 
in  Fuchs  (5So,  536)  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  former  had 
Brunfels'  work  as  a  guide  :  while  their  mode  of  dealing  witl\  them 
sufficiently  displays  their  weakness  as  copyists  and  scientific  observers 
(proof  of  copying  is  always  given  by  the  reversal  of  the  figure  in 
cutting  and  printing  a  second  time  :  cj".  Ar.  111).  The  adaptation  of 
Nymphcda  is  badly  done ;  the  central  detail  of  the  flower  is  ignored, 
and  made  a  decorative  muddle  ;  tlie  aspect  of  the  plant  is  wholly 
changed  by  the  thickening  of  the  petioles,  and  by  losing  the  sense  of 
the  long  straight  stalk  of  the  flower:  the  detail  of  the  rhizome  is  left 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  Xiiphar  is  deliberately  faked  till  it  is 
almost  unrecognizable ;  the  curv^es  are  lost,  the  petioles  thickened  and 
all  the  damaged  submerged  leaves  repai)-ed  by  trantiferring  those  of 
Ny mph(Ba-]iAtte\-n :  a  second  flower,  a  failure,  is  added  to  complete 
the  picture,  though  JS'iiphar  shoots  do  not  produce  two  blossoms  at 
the  same  time.  Uncomjirehended  details  of  the  rhizome  and  roots 
are  equally  scamped :  it  is  obviously-  more  difficult  to  repeat  a  mis- 
understood abstract  drawing  than  to  copy  concrete  examples  of  the 
living  plant  *. 

The  fine  effect  of  these  two  bold  figures,  filling  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  opening,  shows  at  once  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  Fu.chs  in 
taking  a  still  larger  page,  and  so  fixing  the  size  of  tlie  future  herbal. 
While  in  Brunfels  the  figures  are  mainly  "illustrations"  to  illuminate 
and  decorate  the  text,  which  does  not  explain  them — only  half  of 
them  bein^  printed  as  whole-page  figures,  and  the  others  incorporated 
with  the  text,  often  so  neatlv  that  the  text  balances  the  desifi-n, — 
Fuchs  definitely  inaugurated  the  "  page-plate  "  as  we  term  it ;  and 
each  figure  stands  as  an  individual  design  without  reference  to 
anything  else  t.  That  sulisequent  herbalists  (Matthiolus,  Lobelius, 
J)odon;eus)  all  descended  again  to  text-figures,  must  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  Fuchs  first  clearly  saw  the  advantage  of  the  best  drawings 
of  Brunfels,  and  gave  increased  significance  to  his  illustrations  as 
distinct  from  the  text.  The  fact  that  the  production  of  these  plates 
must  have  taken  some  years  after  the  death  of  Bnmfels,  and  that  it 
is  evident  that  the  work  of  Brunfels  was  in  the  hands  of  Fuchs'  men, 
suggests  more  definitely  that  thev  used  this  work  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  learn  their  botiinical  methods :  and  that  the  curious  difference  in 
merit  of  some  of  their  designs  indicates  their  gradual  improvement  as 

*  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  further  decadence  of  these  figures  in  the 
successive  reduction  of  Fuchs'  blocks  in  translations ;  cf.  French  Trans.  (1549) 
cciii.,  4^  by  2^  in.  and  (1550)  Lyon,  p.  374,  to  2:^  by  1^.  In  the  smaller 
texts  (Du  Pinet,  Leyden,  1561,  p.  404;  Linocier,  Paris,  1620,  p.  412)  they  are 
replaced  by  still  inferior  copies  of  a  picture-block  from  Matthiolus  (Ar.  144). 
The  4  J -in.  copies  may  be  seen  in  Turner  (1551),  ii.  p.  65  ;  but  being  poor  they  are 
replaced  in  other  herbals  (Gerard,  etc.). 

t  Only  a  couple  of  small  figures  of  Mosses  are  printed  in  Fuchs  as  text- 
illustrations — rohjtridtum  with  gracefully-ourved  setse  (p.  629). 
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time  went  on  *.  In  this  way  the  evolution  of  the  botanical  plate 
at  its  best  may  l)e  traced  in  the  pages  of  Fuchs ;  tlus  explains  the 
remarkable  ine([uality  of  the  work ;  a  fine  drawing  being  often  closely 
associated  in  the  more  or  less  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  text 
with  an  inferior  '  mediaeval '  one.  It  is,  for  example,  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  same  men  drew  747  and  751,  463  and  467,  883  and 
886,  286  and  289,  if  we  did  not  know  by  personal  experience  how  a 
few  years  will  improve  a  system  of  technique.  The  drawings  of 
Fuchs  may  be  classed  as  good,  indifferent,  and  ver\'  bad ;  the  bad 
ones  of  some  of  the  commonest  and  often  least  effective  forms  beinsr 
their  first  rather  crude  attempts  at  floral  work  ;  while  in  their  best 
efforts,  after  some  years  of  training,  the  possibilities  of  their  craft- 
manshi})  become  apparent. 

Nothing  brings  out  the  value  of  Brunfels'  figures  more  clearly 
than  their  later  imitations.  Brunfels'  plants  were  mostly  small  and 
quite  common  weeds,  in  which  the  gi-eater  care  was  necessary  to 
preserve  a  resembknce  to  an  easily  recognized  growth-form ;  and 
these  would  be  just  the  types  non-botanical  designers  would  find  most 
difficult  to  tackle.  [Who  can  mistake  the  Hower  Brunfels  figures  as 
one  he  didn't  knoAV  the  name  of  (ii.  80  '  llerha  sijlvestris  iqnoii 
nominis''  ?) — and  what  was  the  point  of  putting  it  in  the  book  if  he 
hadn't  drawn  it  himself  h] 

Thus  Brunfels'  Viola  shoots  (i.  135)  ai'e  delightfully  natural; 
Fuchs  (311)  is  very  feeble  in  comparison.  The  Pansy  of  Brunfels 
(i.  69)  is  a  good  figure  of  the  Corn-field  form,  with  vivid  details; 
Fuchs'  (803)  is  hardly  recognizable  as  a  Pansy  at  all.  Brunfels' 
Hart's  Tongue  is  the  earliest  line-study  of  a  Fern  (a  reduced  pirated 
copy  Ar.  174),  but  that^  of  Fuchs  is  childish  beside  it.  Brunfels' 
Yellow  Flag  (ii.  47)  is  very  good  for  a  large  plant  with  a  complex 
tlower,  and  the  flower  is  correctly  drawn  ;  that  of  Fuchs  is  "distinctly 
]>oor.  Similarlv,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  Plantains  (B.  i.  5, 
F.  39,  Ar.  149)  ;  Malvas"'(B.  ii.  72,  F.  508)  ;  SciUa  hifolia  (B.  i.  184, 
F.  838)  ;  Flcaria  (B.  i.  215,  F.  867)  ;  Belpliinium  (B.  i.  83,  F.  27); 
Amriim  (B.  i.  71,  F.  9,  Ar.,  spoilt,  169  :  and  Cambridge  Flora,  i. 
113)  to  see  that  Brunfels  is  well  ahead  in  scientific  perception  as  well 
as  in  draughtmanship. 

Others  are  ecjually  interesting  as  showing,  even  with  the  help  of 
fresh  specimens,  the  effort  of  Fuchs'  men  to  copy  Brunfels  rather 
than  to  copy  tlie  plant.  Cf.  the  Alchemilla  of  Brunfels.  ii.  53,  F.  612  ; 
Saxifrage  (B.  i.  185,  F.  747)  ;  Groundsel  (B.  i.  120.  F.  612) ; 
Sanicle  (B.  i.  80,  F.  671).  The  Ivy  (B.  ii.  3  and  4)  is  obviously  the 
inspiration  of  Fuchs,  421 ;  yet  how  much  superior  is  the  shaping  of 
the  umbel  seen  from  below,  in  Brunfels.  The  Hfllehonis  (B.  i.  30) 
is  a  beautiful  study,  tliat  of  Fuchs  (274)  is  very  poor,  but  it  shows  it 
is  a  flagging  specimen,  and  so  one  of  the  older  figures,  before  it 
occurred  to  them  that  the  plants  looked  better  if  kept  in  water.     Tlie 

*  The  same  thing  is  very  strikingly  noticed  in  Baxter's  amateur  production : 
the  first  platcH  (1833  and  undated)  are  extremely  poor,  only  after  2-3  years  was 
the  possibility  of  the  simple  method  worked  out :  there  is  thus  some  hope  for  the 
farther  improvement  (jf  the  L'tnnhrUhje  Britiglt  Flora. 
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Strawberiy  of  Brunt'els  (ii.  35)  is  again  botiinioally  admira1)le  within 
its  limitations,  with  regard  to  the  dichasial  intiorescence,  runners,  and 
flowers  ;  but  in  Fuchs  (853)  it  is  particularly  badly  done  ;  fruits  are 
added  to  the  flowering  inflorescence,  there  are  blossoms  of  two  sizes 
on  the  same  axis  ;  the  leaf-arrangement  and  shoot-construction, 
recognizably  correct  in  Brunfels,  are  hopelessly  bungled,  and  the 
biggest  fruit  is  erected.  The  case  of  the  ColtHj'ool  is  of  special  interest. 
because  it  is  again  illuminative  with  regard  to  tlie  original  mode  of 
work.  The  block  of  Brunfels  (i.  41)  is  a  distinctly  hue  study  of  a 
pulled  up  summer  leafy  shoot,  with  broken  rhizome  and  wilting  lower 
leaves.  The  same  shoot  cooked  appears  in  Fuchs  (F.  140,  Ar.  147), 
reversed,  the  drooping  leaves  touched  up,  and  two  inflorescence  axes 
added.  Evervbody  knows  how  straight  these  axes  stand,  and  the 
drooping  of  the  older  capitula.  Tlie  graceful  curves,  and  the  insertion 
of  the  new  shoots  out  of  sight  behind  the  petioles,  shows  the  ingenuity 
of  the  fake,  as  well  as  its  definite  disregard  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  intention,  however,  was  vmdoubtedh' good,  that  of  giving  different 
aspects  of  the  plant  in  a  composite  figure  ;  and  the  same  applies 
in  a  cruder  manner  to  the  Strawberry ;  but  Brunfels  was  the  more 
scientific. 

These  presumabl}-  earlier  figures  based  on  Brunfels,  and  always 
much  inferior,  present  an  earlier  aspect  of  the  work.  It  was  succeeded 
by  a  long  period  of  indifferent  studies  representing  the  slow  improve- 
ment of  the  draughtsmen,  and  probably  also  of  the  engraver  of  this 
particular  class  of  work.  The  cutting  of  the  earlier  figures  is  as  poor 
as  the  draughtmanship,  with  a  thick  coarse  line  {Asarum,  F.  10)  ; 
and  perhaps  half  the  plates  may  be  included  within  this  epoch. 

But  once  beyond  this  stage,  and  beginning  to  acquire  facility  in 
handling  leaf-form  and  spatial  arrangement,  impi-ovement  is  very 
marked  ;  if  the  illustrations  had  not  got  beyond  the  preceding  stage 
thev  would  have  never  attracted  any  attention  beyond  tliose  of  Bock, 
Matthiolus,  or  TabeniEemontanus.  The  new  departures  undoubtedly 
express  the  result  of  several  years"  experience  on  the  part  of  men, 
originally  formal  draughtsmen  and  designers,  who  had  now  ])een  put 
through  a  course  of  nature-study,  direct  from  the  i^lant,  in  the  manner 
of  Brunfels  ;  and  though  still  ignorant  of  scientific  "  botany,"  the 
results  were  whoU}'  beyond  expectation.  Many  of  the  older  blocks 
are  quite  fine  designs,  and  might  be  done  by  artists  of  no  botanical 
knowledge  ;  like  many  nowadays,  in  the  oi'dinary  course  of  conventional 
art-instruction.  Thus  the  ^'ine  (F.  84)  may  be  a  good  drawing,  but 
it  is  not  a  botanist's  idea  of  litis  ;  noi"  is  the  beautiful  conventional 
figure  of  the  Oak  Tree  (F.  229),  which  miglit  be  used  for  a  book 
cover:  cf.  also  the  Hop  (164),  Plum  (403),  Pumpkin  (701). 

The  first  advance  is  noted  in  the  improvement  of  the  aspect  of  the 
leaves  in  shape,  insertion,  angular  divergence,  and  perspective — quite  a 
large  number  of  plants  afford  fine  studies  of  foliage  ;  the  decussate 
types  begin  to  be  well  done  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Teasel,  a  bijugate 
system  is  weU-expressed  (224),  Ar.  176  ;  spiral  forms  take  some  doing, 
and  there  may  be  at  first  a  tendency  to  leave  out  the  leaves  on  the 
off-side  of  the  stem  :  but  some  of  the  finest  plates  show  a  really 
remarkable  sense   of   .'>-dIni:'nsi()nal  -^pace-form  :  cf.   56.  57.  72,  121), 
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142, 190.  213,  289,  299,  381  Isatis,  463  Good  King  Henry,  469,  674, 
751,  792,  S29,  823. 

Other  figures  are  especially  characterized  b}''  the  breadth  and 
dignity  of  th«  design  as  a  whole  ;  and  these  naturally  attract  the  most 
attention,  even  if  the  botanical  details  be  a  little  vague  :  but  such 
types  are  the  joy  of  the  book,  and  give  it  its  value  as  a  work  of  art. 
Cf.  Paris  87,  Clematis  77,  (lentian,  with  one  blossom  centred,  200, 
Lactiica  299,  Melon  368  (design  better  than  the  botany).  Cabbage 
416,  Pea  627  (with  a  centred  pod  opened,  good  enough  for  a  work 
on  Mendel),  Petasites  644,  Ar.  126;  Radish  660,  Comfrey  695, 
Echalliuni  705,  Millet  771,  Mullein  818,  Cowslip  850  (for  once 
beyond  Brunfels'  i.  96,  washed-out  plant). 

Finally,  there  remains  the  new  departure  of  the  more  definitely 
scientific  diagram,  in  which  a  composite  structure  is  built  up  to  express 
facts  drawn  from  the  life  of  the  plant  at  different  seasons — whether 
of  flower  and  fruit,  or  summer  and  winter  habit ;  the  whole  being 
fitted  into  a  conventional  growth-form,  planned  to  fill  the  plate-space. 
The  idea  lacks  the  perfect  scientific  accurac}^  of  Brunfels,  and  is 
obviously  open  to  abuse,  may  be  readily  misunderstood  by  the  ignorant, 
and  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  malrepresentation  of  the  facts  ;  but  it 
is  a  distinctly  legitiiuate  method  to  attempt,  and  appeals  to  the 
designers,  though  the  verdict  of  succeeding  generations  has  been 
against  it.  These  figures  are  eleaidy  due  to  the  direction  of  Fuchs 
himself ;  they  give  the  botanical  value  of  the  work,  and  the  method 
grows  from  small  beginnings — e.g. 

The  early  mediieval  oak  (229)  is  touched  up  by  adding  acorns  and 
their  cups  as  separate  items.  The  Arum  (F.  59,  Ar.  179)  with  a  dead 
shrivelled  spathe  and  sjjadix,  suspiciously  the  reversed  one  of  Brunfels 
(i.  o^),  has  a  fruiting  specimen  added,  and  an  interior  of  the  bottle- 
cavity,  with  remarkabl}'"  correct  detail  of  ovaries  and  stigmas,  etc.  The 
figures  are  kept  separate  ;  a  more  crude  effort  in  Draciinculws  (234) 
fits  the  fruits  and  the  spathe  on  the  same  stem ;  and  must  be  so  far 
regarded  as  a  definite  failure.  The  same  applies  to  the  Columbine 
(102)  and  Paeoiiia  (202)  ;  though  the  practice  lasted  for  a  long  time. 
and  may  be  noted  'm  the  Pieony  of  Besler  (1613),  Hort.  Eyst.  p.  vi,  10. 
Two  figures  again  are  given  for  Crocus  vermis  (441),  one  with  a 
second  dimerous  flower,  and  another  of  a  later  stage  with  the  leaves 
shooting,  the  dead  flowers,  and  fine  contractile  roots  pushing — an 
admirable  .set  of  botanical  facts.  Colchicum  (356)  is  also  shown 
separately  in  flowers  and  fruit. 

The  method  is  clearly  more  satisfactory  as  adapted  to  conven- 
tionalized fruit-trees,  in  which  different  branches  are  set  apart  for  the 
different  effects  and  the  whole  grouped  as  a  tree-form :  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  shreds  and  patches  of  the  Cambridge  British  Flora 
are  really  any  better  as  affording  an  adequate  presentation  to  the 
ignorant  of  the  growth-form  of  a  tree-type.  Many  examples  are  par- 
ticularly neat.  Cf.  especially  the  Gooseberry,  187  ;  Blackthorn,  404 — 
a  beautiful  study,  with  l)are  branch,  flowering  branch,  and  fruiting 
branch, — only  re(juiring  colour  to  make  it  vividly  accurate.  The 
Hazel  (398),  with  a  catkin-bearing  twig,  Cherry  (415),  also  with 
three  types  of  branch-system  :  Juglans  (379)  with  catkins  added,  and 
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nuts  ;  Peach  (GOl),  Rihes  (663),  very  well-done  for  inconspicuous 
ilowers,  as  also  Ervum  (571)  with  procession  o£  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
the  Isatis  (415)  with  flowering  and  fruiting  branches. 

It  is  dirticult  to  believe  that  the  men  who  produced  [these  figures 
began  with  the  feeble  Herb  Robert  (206),  Gonoallaria  (240),  Corn 
Pansy  (803),  Scolopendrmm  (294),  or  faked  the  NupJiar,  Yellow  Iris, 
and  Coltsfoot  as  plants  particularly  adapted  for  bold  decorative  treat- 
ment, yet  made  such  beautiful  studies  from  most  insignificant  flower- 
types  as  Lettuce  (229),  Isafis  (331),  and  Good  King  Henry  (463). 

On  the  other  hand,  with  all  their  acquired  skill  in  plant-presenta- 
tion, Fuchs'  men  do  not  show  any  corresponding  advance  in  the 
observation  and  reproduction  of  the  more  minute  botanical  details 
which  we  look  for  nowadays,  and  were  present  in  the  original 
specimens  ;-  Brunfels'  figures  with  a  wealth  of  accurate  detail,  expressed 
'  summa  cum  diligentia,''  rather  reveal  the  true  germ  of  scientific 
enquirv.  The  draughtsmen  of  Fuchs  are  to  be  credited  with  their 
steadfast  labour  and  great  output,  on  a  rising  scale  of  excellence,  along 
the  lines  on  which  they  had  been  originally  trained.  Again,  the 
engraving  of  Wieditz  for  Brunfels  is  far  superior  to  anything  in  the 
earlier  figures  of  Fuchs  ;  one  has  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
Speckle  would  have  made  a  mess  of  Brunfels'  Pulsatilla  (i.  217)  or 
the  Asarum  (i.  71,  F.  10).  There  is  nothing  in  all  Fuchs  to 
compare  with  the  flower  of  the  Pidsatilla  or  that  of  HeUehorus 
(  B.  i.  30).  Brunfels'  figures  are  apparently  drawn  with  a  pen,  giving 
fine  and  deep  strokes,  with  turns  and  movements  intentionall}^  broken, 
as  well  as  in  fine  clean  lines  {cf.  ii.  52,  53)  :  the  earlier  figures  of 
Fuchs  have  a  poor  thick  line  ;  only  in  some  of  the  early  more 
decorative  designs  (Cabbage,  416  ;  Oak,  229  ;  Melon,  368)  is  a  heavy 
line  used  locally  with  great  effect.  The  special  method  evolved  in 
later  woi'k  tends  to  the  use  of  a  uniformly  clear  smooth  line,  in  the 
manner  admired  b}'  modern  process-engravers,  and  a  limiting  expression 
of  this  type  of  work  in  the  Comfrey  (F.  695)  may  be  at  last  fairly 
placed  by  the  side  of  Weiditz's  75  of  Brunfels  (A.  48). 

The  significance  of  these  records  is  sufficiently  obvious  ;  the  work 
of  Brunfels  and  Fuchs  covers  the  whole  province  of  the  fundamentals 
of  botanical  illustration.  To  tlie  construction  of  type-figures  and 
plate-filling  with  tlie  dignity  and  restraint  attained  by  the  remarkable 
draua'htsmcn  of  Fuchs — and  tlie  art  of  leaving  out  details  too  fine  to 
be  repeated,  as  giving  a  breadth  of  design  to  the  whole — requires  to  be 
added  the  more  faithful  scientific  observation  of  Brunfels,  and  his 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  poartraying  the  distinct  individuality 
of  every  plant-organism,  in  its  natm-al  mode  of  growth,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  The  addition  of  special 
botanical  details,  as  accurate'  drawings,  or  neat  com])inati()ns  in  a 
diagram  of  established  convention,  is  again  exemplified  by  Fuchs  ; 
while  the  clearness  of  line-reproduction  expressed  in  the  work  of 
Speckle  puts  to  shame  modern  methods  of  line  process-work,  and  on  a 
scale  quite  comparable  with  that  of  modern  work.  The  admiration 
and  respect  of  j)osterit3'  is  earned  only  by  those  who  utilize  to  the 
utmost  the  resources  of  their  age  :  and  nothing  is  worth  doing  which 
is  not  of  the  very  best.      If  the   British  Flora  of  the  futiure,  passing 
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beyond  the  horizon  of  luinLl-eok)ure(l  copper- plates,  as  in  Curtis  and 
Sowerby  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  to  come  bade  to  cheap  process 
line-blocks,  these  should  be  entrusted  to  those  who  not  only  have 
received  an  adequate  art-training  of  their  generation,  and  really  know- 
something  of  tioral  botany,  but  who  have  an  instinctive  appreciation 
of  the  bewildering  manifestations  of  plant-life,  and  can  utilize  an 
artistic  training  without  falling  into  absurd  mannerisms  or  slip-shod 
wavs.  It  is  a  pity  that  copies  of  Brunfels  and  Fuchs  are  not  more 
readily  available  for  the  study  of  those  whose  ideas  of  Herbals  are 
founded  on  the  poor  borrowed  illustrations  of  Grerard  and  Parkinson. 


ALABASTUA  DIVERSA.— Part  XXXL* 

Br  Spencer  Le  M.  Moore,  B.Sc,  F.L.S. 

1.  Miscellanea  Aericana. 

(Concluded  from  p.  219.) 

Folia  inferiora  ±5  x  1'2  cm.,  in  sicco  saturate  grisea ;  superiora 
pleraque  25-3  era.  x  4-6  mm.  Spic«  usque  ad  1-2  x  lo  cm.  Flores 
albi.  Brae  tea?  4  x  3-3-5  mm. ;  bracteohe  3  mm.  long.  Calyx 
3-5  mm.  long.,  lo  mm.  lat.  ;  hujus  lobi  1  mm.  long.  Corolte  tubus 
G  X  1  mm. ;  lobi  2-5  mm.  long.  Filamenta  longiora  circa  -5  mm. ; 
antherie  1  mm.  long.  Ovarium  oblongo-ovoideum,  1  mm.  long.  ; 
stylus  clavellatus,  I'o  mm.  long. 

This  also  is  near  B.  andongensis  Hiern ;  its  tall  habit,  long,  very 
scabrous  5-nerved  lower  leaves  and  comparatively  small  and  narrow 
upper  ones,  non-corymbose  inflorescence,  smaller  bracts  and  bracteoles, 
shorter  calyx  not  ciliate  on  the  ribs  and  corolla  with  tube  distinctly 
longer  tlian  the  cal>Tc;  are  the  chief  distinctive  marks. 

To  be  referred*  here  is  Gossweiler  No.  1789  found  along  the 
wagon-road  from  Rio  Kuanuolo  to  Kakonda  in  thickets  missed  by  the 
bush-fires.     It  is  noted  as  having  pale  violet-purple  Howers. 

Buchnera  Kassneri,   sp.   nov.      Gaule  e  radiee   sparshn   fibroso 

stricto    subsimplice   fere    a    basi   folioso    scabrido ;   foliis   perpaucis 

(summis  alternis)  linearibus   acutis  uninervibus  utrinque  margine(iue 

scabridis ;  spicis   angustis  folia    longe  excedentibus   basi  breviter  in- 

terruptis  aliter  continuis ;  hracteis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis   margine 

dorsoque  scabridis ;   hracteolis  linearibus  acutis  bracteas  semiiequan- 

tibus;    calyce  uno   latere   tlsso   prominenter   7-nervi    puberulo    lobis 

4-5  inter  sese   iniequalibus   linearibus  acutis  ciliatis ;    corollcB  tubo 

calycem    breviter   superante   extus    glabro    lobis    linearibus    obtusis  ; 

ilamenfts  longioribus  barbellatis,  antheris  apiculatis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Kundeliuigu  ;    Kaasner,  2788. 

Planta    fere    bispithamea.     Folia    3-4x1-5-2    cm.     Spicse   circa 

10  cm.  long.      BractetE  circa  10  mm.,  bracteolie  circa  5  mm.  long. 

Calyx  11-5  mm.  long.,  lobi  1-2-5  mm.  long.      Corolla?  tubus  12-5  mm. 

long.,  1*2  mm.  lat.,  ipso  sub  limbo  contractus ;  lobi  3-4  mm.  long. 

*  Types  in  tlie  National  Herbarium. 
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Filamenta  loiigiora  1-25  mm.,  breviora  '4  mm.  long.;  antherce 
1-25  mm.  long.  Ovarium  ovoideo-oblongmii,  1-5  mm.  long. ;  stylus 
clavatus,  .superne  papillosus,  5  mm.  long. 

This  should  be  inserted  next  B.  tuberosa  Skan,  which  besides 
tuberous  roots  lias  sliorter  braeteoles  and  calyx,  and  corolla-tube 
nearly  double  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

Rhamphicarpa  Elliotii,  sp.  nov,  Caule  sat  gracili  lanioso  (juad- 
rangulari  uti  rami  scabriuseulo  dein  glabro  ;  foJiis  sessilibus  vel  sub- 
sessilibus  linearibus  vel  lineari-lanceolatis  integris  vel  dentatis  rarius 
trilobatis  (lobo  intermedio  quam  laterales  longiori)  in  sicco  nigrescen- 
tibus  scabriusculis  ;  JJoribiis  breviter  pedicellatis  pedicellis  uti  calyces 
scabriusculis ;  calycis  lobis  lanceolatis  acutis  tubo  parum  brevioribus; 
corollas  tubo  calyce  multo  longiori  supra  medium  gibboso  pilis 
brevibus  glandulosis  sparsissime  inspersis  lobis  late  obovatis  obtusis- 
simis ;  antlieris  apice  obtusis  ;  siylo  clavato ;  capsula  oblique  ovata 
brevissime  rostrata  glabra  latere  uno  dehiscente. 

East  Africa,  Ukambane;  Scott  EUiof,  6304. 

Folia  pleraque  5-10  mm.  long.,  1-2  mm.  lat.  Calycis  tubus 
3"5  mm.  long. ;  hujus  lobi  2-5-3  mm.  long.  Corolla  verisimiliter 
])unicea ;  tubus  usque  18  mm.  long.,  2  mm.  lat.,  ipso  sub  limbo 
subito  usque  ad  4  mm.  dilatatus  ;  lobi  circa  8x7  mm.  Filamenta 
barbata,  1-2  mm.  long. ;  antheriB  circa  2*5  mm.  long.  Capsula 
7  mm.  long.,  valvis  5  mm.  lat.     Semina  baud  visa. 

Near  B.  veroniccefolia  Vatke  :  the  slender  habit,  reduced,  and  in 
many  respects  different  leaves,  and  small  flowers  are  its  chief  pecu- 
liarities. 

Gesnerace^, 

Streptocarpus  Eylesii,  sp.  nov.  Folio  majusculo  latissime  ovato 
fere  suborbicuhiri  apice  rotundissimo  basi  cordato  margine  denticulato 
utrobicjuc  hirsutulo ;  peihrncuUs  sat  elongatis  glanduloso  puberulis 
pluritloris ;  pedicellis  quam  corolhe  brevioribus  uti  calyx  glanduloso- 
pubescentibus  ;  calycis  lobis  linearibus  obtusis  ;  corolla  tubo  calycem 
multo  excedente  inferne  subcyliiidrico  basi  aliquanto  dilatato  superne 
late  infuiidibulari  infra  medium  eleganter  curvato  extus  puberulo, 
lobis  tubo  plane  brevioribus  rotundatis  posticis  quam  antici  minori- 
bus ;  staminihus  inclusis  filamentis  supra  medium  tubi  insertis 
subsparsim  glandulosis  ;  ocario  coroUse  tubum  vix  semia'quaiite  ut 
stvlus  brevior  glanduloso-])ub('sceiite. 

Rhodesia,  Matopo  Hills  in  wet  cavities  under  shadow  of  granite 
rock;   Eyles,  1097. 

Folia  24x21  cm.,  crassiuscula ;  costa;  laterales  utriiique  circa  14. 
Pedunculi  4-ni,  jjrofccto  evoluti  (intlorescentia  baud  exempta)  fere 
30  cm.  long.,  inlloresceiitia  sola  circa  12x12  cm.,  bracteis  paucis 
linearibus  glanduloso-pubescentibus  ±  8  mm.  long.  j)rajdita ;  pedicelli 
modice  2  cm.  long.  Flores  ca-rulei.  Calycis  lobi  7  mm.  long. 
Coi'ollaj  tubus  3  cm.  long.,  inferne  3o-5  mm.  lat.  sub  faucibus 
10-12  mm.;  lobus  anticus  (intermedius)  9  x  S>  mm.,  lobi  ])ostici 
6x8  mm.  Filamenta  9  mm.  long.,  antlier;c  2"5  mm.  Ovarium 
14  mm.  long.,  15  inni.  lal.  :  stylus  6  mm.  long. 
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Affinity  with  S.  Dunnii  Hook.  f.  and  S.  Cooperi  Clarke,  from  which 
it  is  easily  told  by  the  corollas.  * 

ACANTHACE^. 

Justicia  f§  Harniera)  Dinteri,  sp.  nov.  Caule  si^ecc.  duorum 
nobis  obvionuu  sesqui-bispithameo  ascendente  a  basi  i-anioso  nti  rami 
tetragono  sparsimque  pubeseente  ;  fuliis  longipetiolatis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  vel  ovato-oblongis  obtusis  basi  breviter  extenuatis  tenuiter  mem- 
branaceis  utrinque  glabris  vel  fere  glabris  lenticellis  albis  sub  lente 
optime  aspectabilibus  ;  jloribus  in  axillis  congestis  sessilibus  ;  hracteis 
ealyce  brevioribus  late  obovatis  pilosis  margineque  ciliatis  ;  bractcolis 
minutis;  calycis  segmentis  5  inter  sese  fere  asqualibus  lineari-laneeo- 
latis  acutis  margine  longe  ciliatis  ;  corollcd  tubo  a  calyce  superato 
fere  recto  limbo  quam  tubus  paullulum  breviore  labio  postico  ovato 
breviter  bidentato  antici  lobis  rotundatis;  antherarum  loc.  inf.  acute 
calcarato ;  capsula  normali  4-sperma  breviter  stipitata  oblongo- 
obovata  obtusa  sursum  pubeseente  capsula  almovmali  pubeseente 
1-sperma  -l-alata  alls  subintegris  vel  plerumque  late  paucilobatis ; 
senilnibus  minute  scrobiculatis. 

Soutli-West  Africa,  Otjitua,  under  the  shade  of  Acacia  horrida ; 
Di liter,  87. 

Planta  ex  schedis  cl.  detectoris  alt.  usque  S  dm.  attingens.  Folio- 
rum  majormn  pagina  3-5  cm.  long.,  12-20  mm.  lat.,  minorum 
it  2  cm.  X  8  mm.,  omnium  in  sicco  laite  viridis ;  illorum  petioli 
2-3  cm.  horum  circa  1  cm.  long.  Bracteie  ±5x4  mm.  ;  bracteolye 
modo  1  mm.  long.  Calyx  6  mm.  long,  (sub  flore  circa  5  mm.). 
Corolla  in  toto  5  mm.  long.  ;  tubus  3  mm.  long.,  1-25-1-5  mm.  lat.  ; 
labium  posticum  1-75  x  1  mm.,  anticum  2x3  mm.,  hujus  lobus 
intermedius  1  X  1"2  mm.  Antherarum  loc.  sup.  '5  mm.,  loc.  inf.  aegre 
1  mm.  long.  Ovarium  1'25  mm.,  stylus  2*75  mm.  long.  Capsula 
iiormalis  5  mm.  long.,  superne  2  mm.  lat.  ;  abnoi-malis  3x2  mm. 
Capsulse  normalis  semina  1  mm.  long.,  abnormalis  semen  2  mm., 
onmia  brunnea. 

Affinity  with  J.  heterocarpa  T.  And.  and  J.  leptocarpa  Lindau, 
differing  from  both  in  the  broader  segments  of  the  calyx  which  do 
not  run  out  into  very  long  fine  points.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  larger  and  broader  normal  ca})sules  of  J.  Dinteri,  and  its 
decidedlj'  different  abnormal  ones  with  their  broader  wings,  either 
simply  undulate  or  provided  witli  a  very  few  broad  lobules,  instead  of 
manv  small  teeth. 

Study  in  tlie  living  plant  of  the  capsular  dimorphism  of  this  and 
its  fellow-species  of  §  Harniera  should  yield  results  of  interest. 

Dicliptera  Batesii,  sp.  nov.  Herbacea,  canle  ascendente  pauci- 
i-araoso  tetragono  cito  omninoglabro;/t»///«  petiolatisovato-laneeolatis 
acinninatis  basi  rotundatis  vel  cuneatis  membranaceis  glabris,  invo- 
lucris  manifeste  pedunculatis  1-floris  in  pamculas  racemiformes  foliis 
siepius  breviores  digestis,  foliis  floralibus  filiformi-subulatis  acuminatis 
subrigidis ;  hractenlia  exterioribus  inter  se  ina-qualibus  spathulato- 
oblanceolatis  apice  acute  mucronatis  dorso  puberulis  margine  piloso- 
ciliatis,  bracteolis  interioribus  exteriora   subicijuantibus   vel  iis  parum 
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brevioribus  lineari-Ianceolatis  longe  acuminatis  sicut  ealycis  seg- 
menta  linearia  acuminata  pubescentibus ;  corolla  ex  bracteolis  emi- 
nente  hujus  tubo  limbo  vix  sequiloiigo  extus  puberulo  labio  superiori 
ovato  obscure  retuso  inferiori  oblougo  tridentato  aequilougo,  androecio 
breviter  stylo  longe  exserto  ;  capsida  obovoidea  acuta  superne  sparsim 
glanduloso-pubescente  4-sperma. 

Hab.  South  Cameroons,  Bitye  ;  Bates,  608. 

Folia  pleraque  4-6  X  2-2*8  cm.,  in  sicco  fusco-viridia  subtus 
parum  pallidiora,  cj'stolithis  difficile  aspeetabilibus  prajdita  ;  petioli 
1-2  cm.  long.,  foliorum  oppositoinim  saepe  insquilongi.  Paniculaj 
sajpius  2"5-4  cm.  long.,  pilis  simplicibus  longioribus  glandulosis 
brevibus  intermixta  obsitse.  Folia  lloralia  zt  6  mm.  long.  Involu- 
crorum  pedunculus  vulgo  3-5  mm.  long.,  rarius  8  mm.  attingens. 
Bracteola?  ext.  alterae  10-11  mm.  altera?  13-14  mm.  long.,  interiores 
summum  11  mm.  long.  Calyx  7  mm.  long.  CoroUse  tubus  10  mm. 
long.,  labia  12  mm.  long.,  superius  summum  7'5  mm.  lat.,  interius 
3'o  mm.  Ovarium  ovoideum,  1*5  mm.  long. ;  stylus  fere  2  cm. 
long.,  puberulus.      Capsula  85  mm.  long.     Semina  1'25  X  2  mm. 

Can  be  told  on  sight  from  D.  xunhellata  Juss.  by  the  open 
inflorescences  with  pedunculate  involucres,  which  organs  are  longer 
than  those  of  D.  umbellata. 

Veebexacej; 

Lippia  Gcssweileri,  sp.  nov.  Erecta  ramosa,  ramis  foliosis  pubes- 
centibus ;  foliis  oppositis  sessilibus  oblongis  vel  oblongo-obovatis- 
obtusis  margine  denticulatis  vel  fere  integris  firme  membi-anaceis 
supra  scabridis  subtus  pubescentibus ;  sjiicis  longipedunculatis  j^luri- 
floris  obovoideis  vel  subgiobosis  ;  hracteis  flores  excedentibus  lanceo- 
latis  acutis  uti  pedunculi  pag.  utraque  pubescentibus  ;  ealycis  albo- 
sericei  alte  bilobi  lobis  late  ovatis  apice  emarginatis ;  coroUoe  tubo 
basin  versus  attenuato  lobis  quam  tubus  plane  brevioribus ;  stami- 
iiibus  inclusis  ;  ovario  ovoideo  quam  stylus  glaber  breviore  ;  stiymate 
obiiquo. 

Angola  in  open  thickets  near  Munonque ;    Gossweiler,  3349. 

Folia  ih  2  cm.  long,  et  7  mm.  lat.,  in  sicco  grisea.  Pedunculi 
ascendenti-patuli,  zt  5  cm.  long.,  spicse  1-1 '5  cm.  long.,  circiterl  cm, 
lat.  Bracteai  flores  profecto  evolutos  stipantes  1  cm.  long.  Cal^^x 
I'O  mm.  long.  Corolla  alba  ;  tubus  extus  puberulus,  3  mm.  long., 
basi  "3  mm.  sm-sum  1  mm.  lat.;  lobus  anticus  1*25x2  mm.,  lobus 
posticus  l-25xl"25,  lobi  laterales  '5  x '8.  Ovarium  '75  mm.,  stylus 
1  mm.,  stijJiua  '7  mm.  long.     Pvrena?  1*25  mm.  diam. 

Easily  told  from  £.  Wihnsii  H.  H.  W.  Pears,  by  the  entire 
leaves  and  the  bracts  ;  the  calyx  of  the  two  yields  another  point  of 
contrast. 

Clerodendron  lupakense,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  foliosis  molliter  pubes- 
centibus deinde  glabrescentibus ;  foliis  oppositis  OA'atis  vel  oblongo- 
obovatis  apice  cuspidato-acuminatis  ipso  obtusis  basi  interdum  ali- 
quantulum  obliquis  subrotundatis  vel  obtusis  margine  midulatis- 
petiolis    pubescentibus    basi    articulatis    insidentibus    mcmbranaceis 
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supra  glabris  nitidisque  subtiis  in  iiervis  sparslm  pubescentibus ; 
cyinis  brevibus  paucitloris  supra  axillas  foliorum  diniinutorum  affixi.s 
paiiiculam  thyrsoideain  foliaceam  effit'ientibus;^or/7(?/.s  submediocribus 
])edieellatis  ;  calycis  sparsiin  pubescentis  tubo  late  cylindrico  quam 
lobi  deltoidei  acuti  plane  longiore ;  caroUce  tubo  calyceni  facile 
superante  basi  dilatato  inde  attenuate  ipso  sub  limbo  anipliato  glabro 
l(jbis  intei"  se  subajqualibus  suborbicularibus ;  staminibus  usque  circa 
5  mm.  exsertis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Lupaka  river ;  Kassne7\  2458  in  part. 

Foliorum  limbus  usque  11x6  cm.,  sujieriora  vero  gradatim 
imminuta  ;  folia  tloralia  ±  3  X  I'o  cm. ;  folia  omnia  pag.  inf.  palli- 
diora ;  j^etioli  summum  2"5  cm.  long.  Inflorescentia  tota  circa 
10  X  4  cm.,  pubescens.  Bracteae  lineares,  ±  3  mm.  long.  Pedicelli 
2-3  mm.  long.  Calyx  in  toto  S  mm.  long.,  3  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  soli  vix 
2  mm.  long.  Corollie  tubus  14  mm.  long.,  basi  2  mm.  lat.,  mox 
usque  1  mm.  subito  constrictus,  sub  limbo  3  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  4x4  mm. 

Clerodendron  censors,  sp.  nov.  Rmnulis  foliiisque  prajcedentis  ; 
fiorihiis  pedicellatis  cymosis  cjauis  in  paniculam  terminalem  quam 
folia  breviorera  foliis  iloralibus  carentem  digestis  ;  calyce  cylindrico- 
infundibulari  pubescente  quam  lobi  deltoidei  acuti  longiore  ;  coroll<e 
tubo  calycem  bene  excedente  attenuate  sub  limbo  dilatato  glabro 
lobis  inter  se  subaequalibus  late  ovatis  obtusissimis ;  staminibus  usque 
5  mm.  exsertis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Lupaka  river ;   Kassner,  2458  in  part. 

Inflorescentia  7"5  X  4  cm.  Bracteae  lineares,  ±  3  mm.  long. 
Pedicelli  smnmum  4  mm.  long.  Calyx  7  mm.  long.,  2  mm.  lat. ; 
lobi  vix  2  mm.  long.  CoroUse  tubus  15  mm.  long.,  ima  basi  1-5  mm. 
fere  usque  ad  limbum  1  mm.,  ipso  sub  limbo  2  mm.  lab. ;  lobi 
3x3  mm. 

The  affinity  of  both  the  above  is  with  C.  Barteri  Baker,  but 
]n'obably  still  more  close  with  C.  Bequaerti  de  Wild.  From  this 
latter  both  are  separated  by  the  not  denticulate-runcinate  leaves,  the 
longer  calyx  and  corolla,  glabrous  outside,  and  with  broader  lobes.  As 
between  themselves  the  chief  points- of  distinction  are  the  inflorescence, 
the  cymes  mixed  wnth  floral  leaves  in  the  one  case  and  without  them 
in  the  other,  and  the  longer  and  broader  calyx  of  C.  Inpakense.  To 
judge  from  the  description  in  Fedde,  Rep.  xiii.  144,  the  inflorescence 
of  C.  Bequaerti  is  that  of  C.  lupahense. 

Clerodendron  bingaense,  sj).  nov.  Bands  sparsim  foliosis  pu- 
bescentibus ;  foliis  parvis  petiolatis  oppositis  ovatis  obtusis  basi 
obtusis  margine  crenato-dentatis  tenuiter  membranaceis  supra  glabris 
subtus  in  nervis  sparsim  pubescentibus ;  inflorescentia  ei  C  Ittka- 
pensis  simili  foliis  floralibus  ovato-oblongis  oblongisve  integris  vel 
fere  integris  onnsta ;  ])edicellis  calyce  brevioribus  pubescentibus ; 
calycis  pubescentis  tubo  cylindrico  quam  lobi  deltoidei  acuti  triplo 
longiore  ;  corolla  calycem  ter  excedente  tubo  angusto  basi  a])iceque 
dilatato  ghibro;  staminibus  usque  circa  7  mm.  exsertis. 

Belgian  Congo,  Binga,  under  trees;   Kassner,  2(527. 

Folia  3-5x2-4  cm.,  in  sicco  viridia,  dcntibus  siepissi me  1-1*5  ,Tim. 
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alt.  ;  petioli  6-10  mm.  long.,  pubescentes.  Inflorescentia  usque 
10  X  6  cm.  Folia  floralia  ±  2  cm.  long.  Eractese  lineares  1-2  mm. 
long.  Calyx  6-7  mm.  long.,  2  mm.  lat. ;  lobi  2  mm.  long.  Corolla 
IS  mm.  long.,  1  mm.  lat.,  basi  Vo  sul)  limbo  2-5  mm. ;  lobi  So  x  3  mm. 
Differs  from  C.  lukapense  chieHy  in  foliage  and  corolla. 

Clerodendron  frutectorum,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  sat  robustis  foliosis 
piloso-pubescentibus ;  foliis  amplis  longipetiolatis  (summis  brevi- 
petiolatis)  ovatis  apice  cuspidato-acuminatis  ipso  aeutis  basi  breviter 
cordatis  o-nervibusque  margine  subgrosse  dentatis  sed  dimidio  proxi- 
mali  integris  nonnunquam  omnimodo  integris  vel  fere  integris  mem- 
branaeeis  uti'obique  in  nervis  pr«sertim  pag.  inf.  pubescentibus  supra 
nitidis  ;  jioribus  magnis  ad  apicem  rami  conglobatisl  foliisque  brevi- 
petiolatis  etsi  amplis  stipatis ;  hracteis  spathulatis  acuminatis  pubescen- 
tibus quam  calyx  paullo  brevioribus  ;  ccdyce  infundibulari  pubescente 
circiter  usque  medium  diviso  lobis  ovato-lanceolatis  In'cviter  acumi- 
natis ;  corolla  calycem  fere  3-plo  excedente  tubo  attenuato  sub  limbo 
satis  basi  paullo  dilatato  extus  glanduloso-pubescente  lobis  quam  tubus 
nmlto  brevioribus. 

Belgian  Congo,  Shiwale  among  bushes  ;  Kassner,  2473. 

Folia  15-20  x  10-12  cm.,  minora  vero  exstant  8-10  x  6-8  cm.  ; 
petioli  4-9  cm.  long.,  folioinim  summorum  modo  1  cm.  vel  etiam 
minus,  omnes  pubescentes.  Bractese  12-15  mm.  long.  Pedicelli 
valde  abbreviate     Calyx  18  mm.  long.  ;  lobi  10  mm.  long.     Corolla 

5  cm.  long.,  1-25  mm.  lat.,  ima  basi  segre  2  mm.  sub  limbo  4  mm. 
lat. ;  limbus  nondum  pansus  late  ovoideus,  obtusissimus,  9  x  6  mm. 

Affinity  with  C.  capitatutn  Schum.  &  Thonn.,  but  with  quite 
different  leaves  and  shorter  corollas  among  other  features. 

LOEANTHACE^. 

Lorauthus  (§  Erectilohi)  Batesii  S.  Moore  &  Sprague,  sp.  nov. 
Ramulis  sat  validis  teretibus  striatis  crebro  minuteque  lenticelliferis 
glabris  ;  foliis  amplis  petiolatis  oppositis  vel  suboppositis  late  ovatis 
obtusis  basi  cordatis  coriaceis  glabris  costis  lateralibus  utrinque  3-4 
arcuato-ascendentibvis  procul  a  margine  dichotomis ;  Jioribus  majus- 
culis  breviter  pedicellatis  in  fascicules  umbellatos  digestis ;  hractea 
cupuliforrai  medio  baud  elevato ;  ccdyce  truncate  mox  irregulariter 
rupto  ore  minute  ciliolato ;  corolla  basi  subsphseroidea  cito  subito 
curvata  unde  attenuata  sed  mox  ampliata  sub  limbo  parum  constricta 
ante  anthesin  truncato — 5-cornuta  extus  distincte  etsi  minute  ])uberida 
lobis  erectis ;  Jilamentis  faucium  basi  insertis  superne  paidlulum 
angustatis  horum  dente  prominente  late  subulato ;  stylo  superne 
incrassato  sub  stigmate  attenuato. 

Cameroons,  Bitye  ;  Bates,  675. 

Folia  usque  17  x  10  cm.,  sed  ssepe  minora,  juniora  minus  cordata 
interdumque  basi  solum  rotunda ta  ;  petioli  plerumque  1-15  cm.  long. 
Pedunculi  validi,  circa  5  mm.  long.,  pedicelli  circa  2  mm.  Eractea 
2'5  mm.  lat.  Calyx  2"5  mm.  long.,  ore  5'5  mm.  lat.  Fiores  dilute 
punicei,  ex  nodis  caulis  lignosi  oriundi.     Corolla  profecto  evoluta  fere 

6  cm.  long.,  basi  7x5  mm.,  mox  usque  1  mm.  constricta,   superne 
6  mm.  faucibus  5  mm.  lat.;  lobi  lineari-oblongi,  circa  7  mm.  long. 
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Filamenta  5  mm.  long.,  horum  dens  '75  mm.  ;  antherse  fere  2  mm. 
long.     Stylus  5"5  cm.  long.,  hujus  pars  attenuata  25  mm.  long. 

Besides  the  erect  corolla-lobes  this  is  known  from  L.  ogowensis 
Engl,  by  the  lai'ger  obtuse  leaves  usually  more  or  less  cordate  at  the 
base,  the  calyx  broader  and  wider  at  the  mouth  and  the  distinctly 
puberulous  pink  corollas. 

Zenker's  749  and  141-4  referred  to  L.  ogowensis  in  Fl.  Trop.  Afr. 
vi.  sect  1,  346,  are  conspecific  with  this. 

EUPHOBBIACEJB. 

Acalypha  eriophylloides,  sp.  nov.  Monoica,  cauliVus  rhizomate 
valido  erectis  simplicibus  sjjithameis  dilute  tlavo-tomentosis  ;  foliis 
sessilibus  anguste  obovato-oblongis  apiee  mucronatis  basi  obtusis 
apicem  versus  dentatis  vel  denticulatis  pag.  sup.  appresse  hu'sutis  pag. 
inf.  hirsuto-tomentosis ;  sfiptilis  parvis  lineari-laneeolatis  pubescen- 
tibus ;  sjjicis  axillaribus  masculis  foliis  circiter  tequilongis  apiee 
bracteis  perspicuis  ssepe  coronatis  flore  femineo  unico  ex  axillo  eodem 
oriundo  ab  iis  libero  ;  hracten  5  fere  usque  basin  in  lacinias  7  insequi- 
longas  lineares  longe  ciliatas  divisa ;  sepalis  $  oblongis  siu'sum 
peetinato-ciliatis ;  ovario  dense  hirsuto  ;  stjdis  3  quam  ovarium  longi- 
oribus  crebro  pectinatis. 

Angola,  Kuanaval ;    Gossiveiler,  ^0^\. 

Folia  pleraque  2-3  cm.  long.,  8-10  lum.  lat.,  supra  in  sicco  fusco- 
subtus  dilute  grisea,  stipulse  2-3  cm.  long.  Spicae  evolutse  (incluso 
pedunculo  5-7  ram.  long.)  2'5-3  cm.  long.  Bractese  6  florum  fnsci- 
culos  stipantes  lineari-lanceolatae,  summum  2  mm.  long. ;  bracteie 
apicales  usque  4-5  mm.  long.  Bractea  $  circa  4  mm.  lat. ;  harura 
laciniaj  2-5  mm.  long.  Sepala  $  1"5  mm.  long.  Ovarium  a?gre 
3  mm.  diam.     Styli  usque  7  mm.  long. 

Evidenth'  a  close  ally  of  A.  eriophylla  Hutchins.,  but  among 
other  features  with  differently-shaped  leaves,  spikes  on  shorter 
)jeduncles,  female  flower  arising  separately  from  the  male  spike  instead 
of  at  its  base  and  not  invested  by  the  curious  large  stijiules  of 
A.  erioplrylla. 

The  remains  of  stems  still  attached  to  the  rhizome  show  the 
effects  of  tire. 

Acalypha  Gossweileri,  sp.  nov.  Frutex  ultrametralis,  crebro 
ramosus  ;  ramis  Hgnosis  primo  dense  pubescentibus  mox  glabris 
ultimis  solunuuodo  folia  pauca  gerentibus ;  foliis  parvis  petiolatis 
lanceolatis  acutis  breviterve  acuminatis  basi  obtusis  vel  levissime 
cordatis  margine  dentato-serratis  trinervibus  membranaceis  s\ipra 
his})idule  j)ilosis  subtus  arete  pubescentibus ;  sfipiilis  setaceis  foliis 
circiter  a^quilongis  sparsim  pilosis ;  spicis  axillaribus  bisexualibus 
quam  folia  lirevioribus  e  bractea  unica  florem  unicum  $  fovente  jdane 
supra  basin  jjosita  Horibusque  pluribus  J  terminalibus  approximatis  a 
5  satis  remotis  sistentibus  ;  hractea  pai'va  foliacea  margine  integi-a  vel 
s\niimum  undulata  extus  pilis  strigillosis  sparsim  onusta  intus  glabra; 
sepalis  9  3  lanceolatis  eiliatis  ;  oimrio  dense  strigoso ;  stylis  3  ovario 
multf  longioribus  crebro  laciniatis. 
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Angola,  Cazengo,  mountains  at  Grouja  de  S.  Luiz  ;  Qossweiler, 
5506. 

Folia  pleraque  2^  cm.  long.,  7-10  mm.  lat.,  in  sicco  griseo- 
viridia  ;  petioli  circa  o  mm.  (raro  us.jue  10  mm.)  long.,  arete  pubes- 
centes.  Stipula?  circa  5  mm.  long  Spicse  pubescentes,  pleraeque 
10-15  mm.  long.  ;  harum  pars  inf.  (bractea  juxta  medium  fovens) 
5-7  lum.,  pars  sup.  ilores  d"  fulciens  5-8  mm.  long.  Bractea  saltem 
in  sicco  grisea,  fere  2  mm.  long.,  et  3  mm.  lat.,  nervis  jjluribus  per- 
cui*sa.  Sepala  5  1  mm.,  long.  Ovarium  subglobosum,  1  mm.  diam. 
Styli  circa  5  mm.  long. 

To  be  inserted  next  A.  hipartita  Miill.  Arg.,  but  quite  different  in 
foliaare  and  bracts. 


a^ 


2.    MONIMIACEA  NOTA  BeASILIENSIS. 

MoUinedia  (  §  Inappendiculata)  Cunninghamii,  sp.  nov.  Ramulis 
crebro  foliosis  f  ulvo-tomentellis  mox  glabrescentibus ;  foliis  rarius 
suboppositis  nonnunquam  sparsis  brevipetiolatis  apice  ssepe  breviter 
cuspidulatis  ipso  acutis  basi  obtusis  margine  dimidio  abaxiali  plane 
denticulatis  pap^'raceis  supm  prssertim  in  nervis  appresse  piloso- 
pubescentibus  mox  glabrescentibus  subtus  in  nervis  tomentellis; 
injlorescentiis  foliis  brevioribus  subsessilibus  paucifloris  ;  pediceUis 
quam  flores  pauUo  longioribus  tomentellis  ■,floribHs  (  5  tantum  notis) 
mediocribus ;  perianthio  turbinato  extus  sericeo  quam  lobi  plane 
longiore  lobis  brevibus  triangularibus  obtusis  interioribus  exterioribus 
paullulum  dissimilibus  ;  carpellis  circa  30  appresse  villosis. 

Huh.   Kio  Janeiro  ;  Bowie  cf*  Cunninrjliam. 

Folia  6-10  cm.  long.,  2*5-4  cm.  lat.,  in  sicco  supra  griseo-  subtus 
brunneo-viridia ;  costae  laterales  utrinque  5-6,  leviter  arcuatjB,  ut 
costulie  reticulumque  pagina  utraque  optime  aspectabiles :  petioli 
4-6  mm.  long.,  tomentelli.  Inflorescentite  l"5-2'5  cm.  long.  l)icha- 
siorum  singulorum  pedunculi  10-15  mm.  long.,  graciles ;  pedicelli 
6-8  mm.  long.  Perianthium  4x5  mm.,  hujus  lobi  longit.  1  mm. 
paullulum  excedentes,  duo  1  mm.  lat.,  duo  1-25  mm.  Carpella  com- 
pressa,  oblonga,  1  mm.  long.  ;  stylus  incurvus,  "25  mm.  long. 

Easily  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  M.  Widf/renii  A.  DC.  and 
its  allies  by  the  relatively  small  leaves  regularly  and  markedly  denti- 
culate in  their  abaxial  half. 


THE  FLOKA  OF  THE  BAGSHOT  DISTRICT. 

By  Horace  W.  Moncktox,  V.P.L.S. 

I  HAVE  for  a  good  many  years  made  a  practice  of  noting  the 
plants  which  I  saw  growing  on  various  geological  formations,  and  I 
have  attempted  to  make  complete  lists  of  the  Flora  of  certain  selected 
geological  areas.  The  district  of  the  Bagshot  Sands  on  and  around 
Bagshot  Heath  affords  an  unusually  suitable  area  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  fairly  extensive,  being  24  miles  from  east  to  west  and  11  miles 
from  north  to  south  ;  its  boundary  is  tolerably  regular  and  there  are 
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i>eitlier  inliers  nor  outliers  of  other  geological  formations.  It  is  true 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  is  formed  of  various  gravels 
but  the  gravel  is  much  the  same  from  the- point  of  view  of  plant-life 
as  the  Bagshot  Sand  itself ;  the  surface  is,  in  fact,  mainty  sand  and 
gravel  Avith  subordinate  beds  of  clay  or  sandy  clay,  and  there  is  an 
absence  of  lime  in  the  area. 

In  191G  I  had  a  few  copies  of  my  list  of  plants  from  this  district 
printed  for  the  use  of  those  interested,  and  a  note  on  the  Flora  was 
read  to  the  Linnean  Society  and  published  in  their  Proceedings  for 
1915-16,  p.  5  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1916,  94).  I  have  since  added  some- 
what to  my  list  and,  taking  the  16th  edition  of  the  London  Cataloque, 
I  have  now  marked  705  species,  43  varieties,  and  8  hybrids  as  growing 
on  the  Bagshot  Sand  ;  15  other  species  on  Alluvium  in  the  district, 
and  83  species  as  recorded,  but  not,  I  think,  established.  This  makes 
a  total  of  854  entries. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Bagshot  of  this  area  is  mainly  a  sand  formation, 
and  we  should  expect  to  find  a  resemblance  in  its  Flora  to  that  of 
other  similar  formations  in  the  south  of  England,  and,  in  fact,  most 
of  our  plants  do  occur  on  the  Eocene  of  the  south  coast  as  well  as  on 
the  Lower  Glreensand  and  Hastings  Beds.  The  resemblance  to  the 
Flora  of  the  Lower  Greensand  is  especially  marked,  but  as  that 
formation  contains  beds  of  limestone,  such  as  the  Bargate  Stone,  we 
find  some  species  on  it  which  are  absent  from  our  area.  The  con- 
ditions of  plant-life  are,  however,  so  similar  to  those  in  other  places 
that  I  cannot  name  any  species  which  is  confined  to  the  Bagshot 
District ;  still  there  are  some  plants  which  are  distinctly  chai-acteristic 
of  our  area. 

Ranunculus  Lenormandi  F.  Schultz  is    described  in  Fl.  Berks, 
p.  14,  as  occurring  only  on  the  Bagshot  Beds  in  that  county,  and  I 
have  found  it  at  several  places  on  the  Middle  Bagshot  Beds  in  both 
the  Berks  and  Surrey  part  of  our  District.     It  occurs  on  the  Lower 
Bagshot  in  a  damp  held  by  a  small  brook  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  Wokingham  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Britton  tells  me  that  it  is  found 
on  Esher  Common,  also  Lower  Bagshot.     In  Hampshire  I  found  it 
on  the  Valley  Gravel  of  the  Blackvvater  at    Yately  ;  this  gravel   is 
miderlain  by  Bagshot   Beds   and    is   in  the  Bagshot  District.     The 
Rev.  E.  F.    Linton    describes  the  species  from  the  Dorset  Bagshot 
Beds  (Fl.  Bournemouth,  p.  27),  and  it  has  been  recorded  from  the 
Hastings  Beds  and  Lower  Greensand.     In  Brewer's  Flora  of  Surrn/, 
it  is  marked  for  the  London  Clay,  pp.  4,  319,  but  I  believe  that  to  be 
an  exceptional  occurrence. 

Hypericum  Elodes  L.  is  found  in  abundance  in  many  of  the  lakes 
and  ponds  of  the  district :  I  may  mention  Wellington  College  and 
Chobham  Common  as  examples  for  the  Middle  Bagshot  and  Ockham 
Gommon  for  the  Lower  Bagshot  (.see  also  Fl.  Berks,  ]>]>.  xli,  ]16; 
Fl.  Surrey,  p.  47  ;  Fl.  Ham])s.  p.  70).  It  is  common  on  the  Bagshot 
Beds  of  Dorset,  and  has  been  recorded  from  the  Lower  Greensand  and 
Hastings  Beds,  liut  is  wanting  on  many  geological  formations. 

Hieracinin  is  more  abundant  on  the  Jiagshot  Sand  than  on  the 
adjoining  fonnations,  and  tlie  species  have  not  yet  been  fully 
worked  out.     This  applies  more  especially  to  the  group  Vulgata.     ISIy 
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specimens  have  been  kindly  looked  over  by  the  llevs.  E.  F.  Linton 
and  E.  S.  Marshall.  Some  from  Wellington  College  are  placed  near 
I£.  grandidens  Dahlst.  or  H.  serrati^rons  var.  lepistoides  Johan.  ; 
one  from  the  same  place  and  one  from  Finchampstead  Kidges  are 
near  H.  snrrejaHum  F.  J.  Hanb.  ;  one  from  St.  Sebastian  near 
Wokingham  is  named  H.  jiinnafijidum  var.  vivarium  Lonnr.  ;  two 
from  Wellinijton  Oolleofe  are  described  as  H.  scaiiicnm  or  a  form  near 
it ;  one  fi'oni  Wellington  College  and  one  from  Broadmoor  are 
assigned  to  S.  sciaphiliim  Uechtr.  ;  and  one  from  Finchampstead  to 
II.  sciapliilum  var.  transiens.  Mr.  Linton  considers  that  a  number  of 
my  specimens  from  Wellington  College  belong  to  an  undescribed 
species,  for  which  he  proposes  the  name  H.  eurijpliyUum. 

There  is  less  difficulty  as  to  the  species  in  the  other  groups  (see 
Fl.  Berks,  pp.  312-315),  but  I  may  mention  that  I  have  found 
H.  trident atum  var.  setiijerum  Ley  at  Wellington  College  and  var. 
acrifolium  Dahlst.  at  Gracious  Pond  Farm,  W^oking,  and  on  Wey- 
bridge  Common,  Surrey.  From  the  Valley  Gravel  of  the  Bagshot 
District  I  have  H.  rigid  ion  Hartm.  from  Sandhurst,  Berks,  and 
Walton  Common,  Surrey,  and  H.  umheUntum  var.  coronopifolium  Fr. 
from  Sandhui'st. 

Vaccinia m  MyrtiUus  L.  is  a  plant  of  the  Bagshot  Sand,  Lower 
Greensand,  Hastings  Beds,  and  other  sand}'  formations.  In  the 
Bagshot  District  there  are  many  patches  of  this  plant  in  what  were 
woods  of  Pinus  si/Ii-esfris,  both  on  the  Bagshot  Sand  and  the  Plateau 
Gi'avel.  Many  of  these  woods  have  now  been  cut  down,  and  I  am 
curious  to  see  how  the  Vacciiiium  will  thrive. 

Gentiana  Pneumonanthe  L.  is  given  by  Brewer  (Fl.  Surrey, 
])p.  150,  332)  as  occurring  only  on  the  Bagshot  Sand  in  that  county, 
and  the  two  localities  given  in  Fl.  Berks  (p.  342)  are  probably  on  the 
same  Formation.  It  is  frequent  on  the  corresponding  series  in  Dorset 
(Fl.  Bournemouth,  p.  150).  In  Townsend's  Fl.  Hamps.  (p.  258)  it  is 
recorded  from  Hook  Comnion  ;  this  is  near  Odiham,  and  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  transgression  of  the  Bagshot  Sand  plant 
on  to  Plateau  Gravel,  which  rests  on  London  Clay.  It  is  about  half 
a  mile  S.E.  of  the  nearest  Bagshot  outlier  at  Newnham  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  main  mass  of  the  Bagshot  Sand.  Specimens  from 
this  locality  were  given  me  by  the  late  Miss  Cole  a  few  years  ago. 

Euplirasia  is  characteristic  of  the  Bagshot  Sand  ;  Mr.  Dunnis 
Lumb  has  been  good  enough  to  look  over  m}^  specimens  and  deter- 
mines them  as  follows  : — E.  Itostkoinana  Hayne  is  the  most  freqiient 
species  ;  I  have  examples  from  Wellington  College,  the  East  Berks 
golf  links,  Birchen  Inhams  farm  near  W^okingham,  and  from  East- 
hampstcad  Moor,  all  in  Berks.  I  also  found  it  on  the  Yalle}^  Gravel 
at  Yately,  Hants.  E.  hrevipila  Burnat  &  Gremli  occurred  at 
Wellington  College  some  years  ago.  E.  nrmnrosa  var.  ciliatn  is 
frequent  at  the  same  })lacc,  and  E.  gracilis  Fr.  I  have  from 
Wellington  College  and  from  the  Valley  Gravel  at  Cox  Hill  Green 
near  Chobham,  Surrey  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Britton  tells  me  that  it  occurs  on 
Ockham  Common. 

Myrica  Gale  L.  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  Bagshot 
District,  and. Mr.  Hautneville  Cope  showed  me  a  valley  near  Bramslxill 
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where  it  was  growing  in  luxuriance,  sit  is  frequent  on  the  Bagshot 
Beds  of  Dorset  and  is  recorded  from  Sussex,  apparently  on  Lower 
Greensand  and  Hastings  Beds  (Arnold,  Fl.  Sussex,  p.  101). 

lUecehrum  ■verlicillatinn  L.  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  district. 
Its  occurrence  is  described  by  Mr.  Druce  (Fl.  Berks,  416),  and  it  has 
for  a  long  time  appeared  in  two  places  ;  one  has  now  been  enclosed  in 
a  fowl-yard  and  the  plant  will  probably  vanish  thence,  but  last  year  it 
had  spread  a  good  deal  in  tlie  otlier  locality. 

Certain  plants  counnon  on  the  chalk  have  transgTessed  on  to  the 
Bagshot  Sand  ;  thus  I  have  found  Polygala  vulgaris  L.  at  Welling- 
ton College  ;  Campanula  gJomerata  L.  has  flowered  at  the  same  place 
near  Crowthorne  for  several  years  in  succession,  and  I  believe 
originated  tlirough  the  ground  being  treated  with  a  chalk  dressing. 
Legousia  liyhrida  Delarbr.  grows  on  Birchen  Inhams  Farm,  Woking- 
ham, and  in  Dorset  it  is  recorded  from  the  Bagshot  Beds  of  Creech 
clay-pits  (Fl.  Bournemouth,  p.  142). 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  plants  which  occur  everywhere  interest 
attaches  to  some  varieties,  thus  Taraxacum  officinale  var.  eri/thro- 
spermum  Andrz.  is  frequent  on  the  football  grounds  at  Wellington 
College,  and  occurs  at  other  places  in  the  district.  It  is  recorded 
from  the  cori*es])onding  formation  of  Dorset. 

Arnoseris  pusilla  Gaertn.,  a  colonist,  is  recorded  from  several 
places  on  the  Bagshot  Sand  in  Fl.  Surrey  (p.  124)  and  the  only 
locality  given  in  Fl.  Berks  (p.  308)  is  in  the  Bagshot  district.  In  Fl. 
Hamps.  it  is  given  from  the  Bagshot  Beds  of  both  North  and  South 
Hants.  I  found  it  in  a  field  near  Brimshot,  Surrey,  in  1915  and  have 
seen  it  for  several  successive  years  near  Yately,  Hants.  It  is  recorded 
from  the  Lower  Greensand  and  the  Blackheath  Pebble  Beds. 

Clai/tonia  perfuliata  Don,  a  native  of  North  America,  was 
recorded  as  established  on  Bagshot  Sand  at  Yatelv,  Hants,  by  the  late 
Rev.  C.  W.  Penny  (Journ.  Bot.  1873,  20G)  ;  it  is  still  there  in  more 
than  one  place,  but  it  is  aroimd  Horsell  Birch  in  Surre}'  that  it 
flourishes  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the  Bagshot  Sand,  and  near 
Chobham  I  have  seen  it  on  Valle}-^  Gravel.  It  has  been  recorded  from 
both  Eocene  and  Purbeck  Beds  in  South  Hants  and  Dorset  (Fl. 
Bournem.  p.  K>h^. 

AncTiusa  officinalis  L.,  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern  Euroj)e, 
was  found  by  Mr.  Druce  near  Finchampstead  in  1891  (Fl.  Berks, 
p.  349)  ;  I  saw  it,  possibly  at  the  same  place,  in  1918.  Though  well 
>vithin  the  Bagshot  district  it  was  not  on  the  Bagshot  Sand,  but  on  an 
overlying  patch  of  Plateau  Gravel. 

Jnncus  fnniis  Willd.,  also  a  native  of  the  Continent,  was  found 
by  myself  near  Wellington  College  in  1915  ;  it  seems  to  be  spreading, 
for  it  was  growing  in  more  than  one  place  last  season. 

Sedges  are  abundant  in  the  Bagshot  District.  Mr.  Druce  gives  a 
few  characteristic  species  (Fl.  Berks,  p.  xli)  and  29  species  are 
recorded  from  the  Bagshot  Sand  in  the  Flora  of  Surrey.  I  make  the 
number  of  species  38,  and  four  others  are  recorded,  but  I  think  only 
occur  on  the  Alluvium.  I  mvself  have  found  22  species,  most  of 
them  on  the  Middle  Bagsliot,  but  I  have  seen  a  good  many  on  both 
L'ppei'  and  Lower  Bagshot  and  they  often  extend  on  to  the  gravels. 
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Rhynchospora  alba  Vahl  is  found  on  Chobham  Common  and  near 
Wellington  College,  and  other  localities  will  be  found  in  the  County 
Floras.  It  is  recorded  as  common  in  the  Bournemouth  District 
(Headon  JBeds,  Bagshot  Series,  Gravel)  and  as  occurring  on  Lower 
Ofreensand  and  Hastings  Beds. 

Scirpiisfuitans  L.  is  found  near  Wellington  College  and  at  other 
places  in  our  district,  and  is  recorded  from  Bagshot  Beds,  Headon 
Beds,  and  Gravel  of  the  south  coast  and  also  from  Blackheath  Beds, 
Lower  Greensand,  and  Hastings  Beds. 

Carex  canrsceaa  is  recorded  from  the  Surrey,  Berks,  and  Hants 
parts  of  the  Bagshot  district,  and  1  have  specimens  from  Sandhurst. 
It  also  is  found  on  the  Bagshot  Series  of  the  Bournemouth  District 
and  on  the  Lower  Greensand  at  Ileigate.  I  have  specimens  of  a 
pretty  Sedge  from  Chobham  Common  and  boggy  ground  near  Broad- 
moor very  like  C.fluva  var.  Icpidocarpa  Syme  (E.  Bot.  t.  1673), 
which  is  made  a  variety  of  C.flava  in  the  London  C'atalogue.  Berks 
(p.  550)  gives  C.jlava  var.  minor  from  Bagshot  Sand  localities;  this 
is  made  a  vai-iety  of  6'.  Oederi  Retz.  in  the  London  Catalogue.  In 
Fl.  Hamps.  (p.  475)  two  species  are  given  for  the  Bagshot  District — 
C  fiava  var.  minor  Towns,  and  C.  Oederi  Retz.  Whatever  the 
correct  nomenclature  may  be,  I  think  that  I  may  safely  count  two 
species  for  the  district.  I  may  mention  that  King  John's  Bog, 
Odiham,  where  s,oo(\ Jlava  gemdna  was  found  (Fl.  Hamps.)  is  off  the 
Bagshot  Sand,  and  is  on  wet  Valley  Gravel  or  Alluvium  underlain  by 
London  Clay.  C  fiava  var.  minor  is  recorded  from  the  Bagshot 
Series  of  the  south  coast,  the  Lower  Greensand,  Hastings  Beds,  and 
also  from  Andover  (Chalk),  Keston  (Blackheath  Beds),  below  Cray- 
ford  (Valle}^  Deposits),  and  Dungeness  (Gravel). 

Carex  hinervis  Sm.  is  abundant  on  our  commons,  more  especially 
on  Middle  Bagshot  Beds.  It  is  recorded  from  the  corresponding 
Series  of  Bournemouth,  from  the  Headon  Beds,  Lower  Greensand, 
Hastings  Beds,  and  from  the  Blackheath  Beds  of  Keston,  &c. 

Carex  Pseudo-Cypi^ruK  L.  is  given  amongst  the  plants  of  the 
Bagshot  Sand  in  Fl.  Berks  (p.  xli).  I  have  specimens  from  Ockham 
Common  and  tlie  Basingstoke  Canal,  but  though  it  grows  freely 
enough  where  it  occui-s,  I  should  call  it  a  plant  of  the  Alluviuni 
and  Valley  Gravel  which  has  strayed  into  our  district.  It  is  described 
as  rather  rare  in  Hants,  but  is  more  common  in  marshy  places 
in  Kent. 

SPHAftNACEiE. 

Sphagnum  is  found  in  some  abundance  in  a  great  number  of 
streams  and  bogs  in  the  district ;  the  patches  are  not  as  a  rule  large, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  species.  Some  of  them 
are  given  in  Mr.  Horrell's  paper  on  the  European  Sphagnaceee, 
published  in  this  Journal  for  1900,  with  the  localities  Brookwood, 
Pirbright,  North  Camp,  and  probably  Aldershot,  which  are  situated  on 
Bagshot  Sand.  I  myself  have  chiefly  collected  from  the  Berkshire 
part  of  the  district ;  my  specimens  have  been  kindly  determined  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Sherrin,  and  I  have  added  in  the  following  list  a  few 
species  from  Chobham  Common,  Surrey,  communicated  by  him. 
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There  are  many  beds  of  Sphagnum  by  the  streams  which  rise  on 
the  Plateau  Gravel  of  Easthampstead  Plain  and  flow  across  the 
moors  in  Easthampstead  parish,  which  I  consequently  describe  as 
Easthampstead  Moor.  The  Sphagnum  is  particularly  well  developed 
near  the  place  where  these  streams  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the 
Middle  Bagshot  Beds.  In  a  few  places  Sphagnum  is  found  on  the 
Lower  Bagshot  Beds  and  occasionally  on  the  Valley  Gravel,  and  even 
on  the  Plateau  Gravel.  The  following  localities  given  in  my  list  are 
in  Berkshire  : — Broadmoor  in  Crowthorne  ;  Easthampstead  Park  and 
Moor  in  Easthampstead ;  Finchampstead  Wood  in  Finchampstead  ; 
Grebe  Pond  in  Wokingham ;  Heath  Pool  in  Finchampstead  ;  Long 
Moor  in  Barkham ;  Queensmere  in  Wokingham ;  Spout  Pond  in 
Finchampstead ;  Swinley  Park  in  Sunninghill ;  Wellington  College 
in  Crowthorne. 

Sphagnum  finibriatum  Wils.  var.  tenue  Grav.  Queensmere; 
var.  valldus  Card.     Heath  Pool. 

/S.  rnhellum  Wils.  Frequent  on  the  moors  ;  A^ar.  purpnrascens 
Russ.  Easthampstead  Moor,  Broadmoor  ;  var.  n/bescens  Warnst.  and 
var.  versicolor  Warnst.     Easthampstead  Moor,  Wellington  College. 

*S'.  aciitifolimn  Russ.  &  Warnst.  var.  viride  Warnst.  Brookwood, 
Sherrin. 

S.  plumulosum  Roll.  var.  viride  Warnst.  Brookwood, ' Sherrin  ; 
f.  squarrosuluin  Warnst.  and  var.  late-virens  Warnst.  Chobbam 
Common,  Sherrin ;  var.  piirpureum  Warnst.  and  var.  ve^'sicolor 
Warnst.  Easthampstead  Moor,  Wellington  College ;  var.  flavo- 
fuscuni  Warnst.  North  Camp,  Aldershot,  Sherrin ;  var.  ochraceuni 
Warnst.     Brookwood,  Sherrin. 

S.  compactiiin  DC.  var.  imbricatum  Warnst,  Chobham  Common, 
Sherrin,  Swinley  Park,  Heath  Pool, 'Finchampstead,  Miss  E.  Armi- 
tar/e,  Easthamjxstead  Moor;  var.  squarrosum  Russ.  f.  densum  Card. 
Brookwood,  Sherrin  ;  var.  subsquarrosum  Warnst.  Brookwood, 
Ifoninqton,  Siud  Horrell  (Journ.  Bot.  1890,  852) ;  f.  densum  Warnst. 
Chol)ham  Common,  Shei'rin,  Easthampstead  Moor. 
S.  squarrosum  Pers.  Near  Portnall  Park,  Surrey. 
S.  teres  Anijstr.  var.  imbricatum.  Warnst.  f.  robustum  Warnst. 
Aldershot,  Sherrin. 

S.  cuspidatum  Mull.     Heath  Pool,  Wellington  College. 
S.   amblyphyllum  Russ.     Near  Kingsmere,  Brookwood  {^op.   cii. 
345)  ;  var.  mesophyllum  Warnst.  f.  moUe  Russ.     Chobham  Common, 
near  Grebe  Pond,  Sherrin  ;  f.  silvaticum  Russ.     Spout  Pond,  Queens- 
mere. 

S.  pitlchrum  Lindb.  Easthampstead  Moor ;  var.  virescens 
Warnst.     Easthampstead  Park  and  Moor.     Heath  Pool. 

S.  recurvum  I*al  de  Beauv.  var.  majus  Angstr.  Near  Kingsmere  ; 
\.  silvaticum  liuss.  Broadmoor,  Wellington  (\)lli'ge.  Spout  Pond; 
f.  sphcETOcephalum  Warnst.  Easthampstead  Park,  near  Kingsmere  ; 
var.  robns/i/m  Brciti.  f.  densum  Warnst.     East]iam])stead  Moor. 

S.  mollusciim  Bruch.  var.  auffustifolium  Warnst.  Chobham 
Common,  Sherrin -^  vnr.  vulqafum  Warnst.  i.  compactum  Wai'nst.. 
Chobham  ( 'ommon,  Sherrin  ;  f.  gracile  Wirnst.  Chobham  Common. 
Sherrin.     Easthampstead  Moor. 
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Sphtignum  Holtii  Warnst.  Chobhain  Common,  Shen'in,  Heath 
Pool. 

>S'.  nbesum  Warnst.  A  long  trailing  form  near  this  species  in 
streams  in  Finchampstead  Wood. 

.S'.  siiibsecundum  Nees.  Easthampstead  Moor;  Longmoor.  Var. 
inter mcilium  Warnst.     Broadmoor. 

a.  hinndatum  Kuss.  One  of  our  frequent  species  found  in  many- 
places  and  on  most  moors :  var.  diversifolium  f .  eurycladam  Warnst. 
On  valley  gravel,  Darby  Green,  Hants ;  var.  Inucifolium  Warnst.  f. 
fanell u m  Warnsi.  Easthampstead  Moor;  var.  ovalifolliiiii  Warnst. 
f .  grac'de  Warnst.     Easthampstead  Park  ;  Broadmoor. 

8.  auriculatum  Schimp.  var.  canovirescens  Warnst.  Easthamp- 
stead Moor ;  Finchampstead  Wood  ;  var.  ovatum  Warnst.  f .  varie- 
(/ntiim  Warnst.  Wellington  College  ;  f.  pallidqflavnm  Warnst. 
Finchampstead  Wood  ;  var.  flumosum  Warnst.  Easthampstead 
Moor. 

(S'.  aqnatile  Warnst.  var.  turgidum  Mull.     Easthampstead  Moor. 

8.  rufescens  Nees  &  Hornsch.  Spout  Pond,  Broadmoor,  Wick- 
ham  Bushes;  var.  magnifoUum  Warnst.  f.  ahhreviatum  Warnst. 
Chobham  Common,  Sherrin. 

S.  iji/bricafinii  Buss.  var.  uffme  Warnst.  f.  glaticescens  Warnst. 
subf.  squarrosulum  (S.  turfaceum  W.).     Brookwood,  E.  C.  Horrell. 

S.  papiJJosinii  Lindb.  var.  normale  Warnst.  f.  bracliycladion 
Warnst.  Broadmoor  Wellington  College;  f.  con-^'erium  Warnst. 
Chobham  Common,  Sherrin  ;  f.  squarrosulum  Ingham  &  Wheldon. 
Easthampstead  Moor  in  many  places  ;  var.  sublceve  Limpr.  Finch- 
hampstead  Wood,  Spout  Pond,  Heath  Pool,  near  Grebe  Pond  ; 
f.  glaacovirens  Schlieph.  Easthampstead  Moor  ;  f.  vaUduni  Warnst. 
Chobham  Common,  Sherrin  ;  Finchampstead  Wood. 

S.  cj/mbi folium  Ehrh.  Abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  district  ; 
var.  fi/ncescens  Warnst.  Broadmoor ;  var.  glaxcesceiis  Warnst. 
Broadmoor;  f.  squarrosulum  Pers.  Chobham  Common,  Sherrin, 
Sprout  Pond;  wav.  pallesceiis  Warnst.  Easthampstead  Moor,  also 
on  the  Plateau  Gravel,  Easthampstead  Plain,  near  Wickliam  Bushes. 


VERBASCUM  THAPSIFORME  AS  A  BRITISH  PLANT. 
Bi-  THE  Rev.  E.  S.  Marshall,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

On  July  2nd  Mr.  W.  I).  Miller  and  I  spent  an  hour  or  two 
near  Holford,  v.c.  5  S.  Somerset,  whieh  is  a  very  rich  neighbourhood 
botanically,  and  produces  a  good  many  scarce  Hubi.  In  the  lower 
part  of  one  of  the  combes  we  noticed  a  large-flowered  Mullein,  which 
at  once  struck  me  as  being  very  like  V.  phlomoides  L.,  a  species 
which  I  gathered  thirty-nine  years  ago  near  Marbui-g,  Hessen-Nassau, 
growing  under  very  similar  conditions.  I  have  since  traced  it  for 
nearly  half  a  mile  ;  it  occurs  sparingly  both  in  the  open  and  in 
bushy  places,  sometimes  extending,  among  bracken,  for  twenty  yanls 
ov  more  up  the  wootled  liillside,  facing  east.  A  casual  observer 
might  easily  pass  it  by  as  line  V.  Thopsus,  from  which  it  inainlv 
differs  by  the  larger,  tlatter  eorollas,  of  a  brighter  yellow,  the  lonov'r 
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pair  of  naked  filaments,  the  large,  vivid  orange  anthers,  longly  de- 
current  on  their  filaments,  and  the  stigmas  being  decurrent,  less 
decidedly  capitate. 

On  consulting  text-books,  our  plants  were  found  to  agree  in 
foliage  with  thapsi forme  rather  than  with  phlomoides ;  and  an 
examination  of  the  Eurojiean  sets  in  the  National  Herbarium  proved 
this  to  be  the  case. 

In  Mr.  S.  T.  Dunn's  Alien  Flora,  p.  147,  he  says : — "  Occasionally 
noticed  as  a  garden  escape  in  England."  Whether  it  has  really  so 
occurred  I  do  not  know,  though  I  have  much  doubt.  In  the  present 
station  it  has  every  appearance  of  a  true  native,  growing  in  similar 
situations  to  those  which  produce  V.  Tliapsus,  and  often  as  solitary, 
considerably  isolated  individuals.  A  friend  at  Bridgwater,  who  has 
grown  sundry  exotic  Mulleins,  assures  me  that  he  did  not  introduce 
it;  and,  personall\i,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  indigenous.  The 
average  height  is  two  to  thi'ee  feet ;  but  one  plant  was  met  with — in 
stony,  exposed  soil,  with  smaller  flowers — little  more  than  a  foot 
high,  whereas  the  strongest  specimen  observed  reached  a  height  of 
about  six  feet  (Mr.  Edgar  Lovett  recently  saw  V.  Thapsus  eight  feet 
high ;  and  I  have  seen  it,  naturalised,  at  least  as  tall,  if  not  taller,  on 
the  Canadian  side,  below  Niagara  Falls). 

Now  arises  a  question  as  to  its  specific  rank.  Most  authorities, 
such  as  Bentham,  Koch,  Kouy,  and  Nyman,  keep  it  up,  rightly 
regarding  V.  ciispidatum  Schrad.  as  only  a  variety.  In  DC.  Fro- 
dromiis  (x.  226)  Bentham  aptly  remarks  : — "  Folia  V.  Thaj)si, 
flores  V.  phlomoides.''''  Coste,  however,  reduces  it  to  a  variety  of  the 
latter ;  and  Lloyd  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Though  by  no  means 
a  "  lumper,"  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  this  view.  The  big  plant 
referred  to  above  had  an  exceptionally  large,  thick  inflorescence,  with 
three  branches  from  near  the  base,  and  one  or  two  of  the  middle 
leaves  were  only  decurrent  halfwa}'  down  to  the  leaf  below  :  so  it 
would  do  just  as  well  for  V.  phlomoides,  sensu  stricto.  I  suggest 
therefore  that  we  should  write  it  "  V.  phlomoides  L.,  var.  (or  subsp.) 
thapsiforme  Coste." 

Flowers  dried  separately  are  seen  to  be  softly  adpressed-pubescent 
externally. 

In  the  Studenfs  Handbook  (1870  to  1884),  under  "Excluded 
Species,"  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  wrote  : — "  Verbasciim  thapsiforme  Schrad. 
Iteported  by  Hudson  ;  not  confirmed."  This  was  careless  :  Hudson 
(ed.  ii.  p.  90,  1778)  cited  V.  thapsoides  L.,  which  Linnaeus  himself 
queried  as  a  probable  hybrid.  V.  Thapsus  was  not  observed  in  or 
near  the  Holford  station. 

Schrader's  original  description  is  as  follows : — "  Verhascum 
Thapsiforme,  foliis  decurrentibus  crenulatis  tomentosis  :  superioi'ibus 
acumiuatis,  racemo  spicato  denso,  coroUie  rotatse  laciniis  obovatis 
rotundatis,  antheris  duabus  oblongis  .  .  . 

"  Facies  Thapsi.  Caulis  sesquipedalis,  bipedalis  et  quandoque  altior, 
erectus,  teretiusculus,  simplex  .  .  .  Calices  Thapsi.  Corolhe  magni- 
tudine,  forma  et  colore  Fhlomoidis."  H.  A.  Schrader,  Monographia 
Generis  Verbasci,  p.  21  (1813). 
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VACCINIUM  INTERMEDIUM  Rutiie. 

By  W.  Balfour  Gourlat,  M.B.,  and  G.  M.  Veyeks,  M.R.C.S. 

This  natural  hybrid  between  Vaccimum  3Iyrtilh(s  and  V.  Vitis- 
idiBa  was  discovered  in  Britain  by  Robert  (Jarner  in  Maer  Woods, 
Staffordshire,  and  was  exhibited*^  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Linnean  Society  on  March  7,  1872,  when  "  the  general  opinion 
elicited  bv  their  examination  was  that  th(!y  were  a  luxuriant  state  of 
V.  ntis-id(Bn,  due  to  situation,  rather  than  a  hybrid  "  (see  Journ. 
Bot.  1872,  122).  It  was  fully  described  by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  in 
Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xxiv.  125  (1887)  as  V.  iateniwdium  Ruthe,  from 
specimens  collected  by  T.  G.  Bonney  m  August  1886  on  Cannock 
Chase  ;  in  a  postscript  to  the  paper,  which  is  accompanied  by  an 
excellent  plate,  these  are  identified  with  Garner's  specimens  exhibited 
at  the  Linnean  Societ}'.  Since  then  little  notice  bcems  to  have  been 
tiiken  of  the  plant,  but  several  rather  interesting  points  and  questions 
arise  when  one  examines  its  habit  and  distribution. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  locally  very  abundant  in  the  Cannock  Chase 
area  of  Staftordshii-e — we  have  found  it  in  a  score  of  distinct 
and  widely-seimrate  localities.  Slight  variations  in  plants  from  the 
different  localities  and  their  wide  separation  suggest  different  acts  of 
hybridization  for  each  locality.  The  only  other  place  in  Britain 
from  which  it  has  been  recorded  is  Caithness.  This  is  rather  remark- 
able, for  one  would  think  that  there  must  be  many  other  localities 
where  the  parent  species  grow  together  and  hybridization  might  take 
place ;  none,  however,  have  been  recorded,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  plant  occurs  and  has  been  overlooked  in  such  areas,  as  the  upland 
regions  of  Britain  have  been  carefully  botanized. 

The  question  arises,  Can  any  circumstance  at  Cannock  Chase  be 
specially  favourable  for  the  production  or  spread  of  the  hybrid  ? 
The  answer  to  this  seems  to  be  :  Human  interference. 

In  all  but  three  localities  in  which  the  plant  was  found  there  was 
indisputable  evidence  of  man's  handiwork.  Cannock  Chase  during 
the  last  five  years,  and  for  many  years  before  to  a  lesser  degree,  has 
been  a  military  training-area,  and  many  roads,  trenches,  gun-pits,  and 
drains  have  been  constructed ;  and  it  was  in  such  localities  that  the 
hvbrid  was  found.  Moreover,  where  the  work  of  man  is  recent  the 
patch  is  small  and  vice  versa,  e.  g.,  patches  one  yard  square  were 
found  in  conjunction  with  work  obviously  done  since  the  beginning  of 
the  AVar,  whereas  one  large  patch  of  an  acre  in  extent  had  its  focus 
in  an  artificial  bank  on  which  birch-trees  of  considerable  size  were 
growing,  proving  it  to  be  some  twenty  years  old.  Each  patch  spreads 
vegetatively  by  creeping  roolstocks.  In  unmolested  areas  Bilberry 
and  Cowberry  grow  intermingled,  but  in  such  areas  the  hybrid  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
Caithness  locality  gives  similar  evidence  of  human  interference. 

It  mav  be  noted  that  V.  Myrtillus  flowers  earlier  than  V.  Vitis- 
idcea,  though  some  overlapping  usually  occurs.  The  hybrid  resembles 
the  latter  in  the  cylindrical  stem  and  evergreen  and  rather  coriaceous 
leaf,  hut  favours  the  ftirmer  in  having  awned  anthers  and  in  the  shape 
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and  colour  of  the  ripe  berry,  which,  however,  is  plum-violet  rather 
than  dark  blue.  The  hybrid  fruits  much  less  freely  than  either 
parent,  and  its  Howers  are  roughly  intermediate  in  size  and  shape ;  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  know  which  is  the  male  and  which  the  female 
parent.  In  the  paper  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Brown  states  that  the 
discoverer  of  the  plant  sent  specimens  to  Darwin,  who  suggested  that 
the  seeds  would  show  infertility.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  one  has 
since  investigated  this  point:  we  have  collected  and  distributed  a 
considerable  amount  of  seed  for  experimental  sowing,  and  hope  to 
make  a  definite  statement  at  some  future  date. 


SHOET  NOTES. 


UTUiCTiLAniA.  The  size  of  the  species  of  this  genus  as  given  in 
our  books  is  far  too  small.  Sjone  (Eng.  Bot.  ed.  3,  vii.  126,  1867) 
gives  for  U.  vulgaris  "  6-18  inches  long,"  and  for  U.  intermedia 
"6  inches."  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Clarke  (Trans.  Norf.  &  Nor.  Nat. 
Soc.  ix.  266,  1911)  give  U.  vulgaris  as  occm-ring  on  East  Ruston 
Common  "  6  feet  long  "  and  on  Foulden  Common  with  flower-stalks 
"  15  inches  long."  I  have  U.  major  24  inches  long  gathered  by  the 
late  George  Nicholson  at  Staines,  Middlesex.  U.  minor  often  occurs 
in  Norfolk  9-10  inches  and  JJ.  intermedia  12-15  inches  long. — 
A.  Bennett. 

HeLOSCIADIUM   IinJlN'DATUM   L.  (Koch)    f.  FLTJITAKS  (Fr.)  Pralil 

(Krit.  Fl.  Schlesv.-Holst.  ii.  103  (1890)  ;  H.  inundatnm  yar.Jlmtans 
Fries,  Bot.  Not.  et  Mant.  iii.  182  (1842),  Herb.  Norm.  8,  n.  18 
(1842) — "  caule  elongato  ramoso  fluitante,  foliis  omnibus  capillaceo- 
multihdis."  Mr.  A.  H.  Evans  sends  this  from  near  Holyhead, 
Anglesea,  "growing  in  water  3  feet  deep,  and  flowering  under  water." 
The  leaves  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  have  the  common  stalk 
shortened  to  about  half  an  inch,  thence  the  leaves  are  dissected  like  a 
Batrachian  lianunculus,  and  the  rest  of  the  stalk  is  suppressed. — 
Arthub  Ben>-ett. 

JuNcra  PTOMJ-rs  Rich.  In  Davey's  Flora  of  Cornwall  (1909) 
this  interesting  Rush  is  described  as  occumng  in  several  localities, 
near  together,  in  the  Lizard  district ;  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  reported  elsewhere.  In  June  of  this  3^ear  I  found  it  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  damp  places  on  cliffs  about  two  miles  west  of 
St.  Ives.  Cornwall,  in  the  Land's  End  District  (District  8),  perhaps 
25  miles  from  the  Lizard  locality. — H.  Downes. 


REVIEW. 

Commercial  Forestry  in  Britain,  its  Decline  and  Bevival.  By  E. 
P.  Stehijixo,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry,  University 
of  Edinburgh.  With  Frontispiece.  John  Murray.  Pp.  186. 
Price  Qs.  net. 

The  enormously  enhanced  cost  of  book-production  is  only  too 
evident  when  a  leading  firm  of  publishers  has  to  charge  six  shillings 
net  for  little  more  than  180  small  pages — less  than  70,000  words — 
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printed  on  inferior  paper  and  somewhat  roughl}^  bound.  As  to  the 
matter  of  this  latest  essay  b}-  Mr.  Stebbing  we  have  no  fault  to  find. 
It  strikes  us  as  being  a'  remarkably  sane,  temperate,  and  opportune 
statement.  The  writer  first  states*^  briefly  the  direct  and  indirect 
utility  of  forests  to  a  nation — how  new  industi'ies  demanding  wood, 
such  as  paper-pulp  and  aeroplanes,  have  arisen,  so  that,  in  spite  of  all 
substitutes,  wood  is  at  least  as  indispensable  as  ever  ;  and  how  forests 
tend  to  regulate  the  water-supply,  arrest  shifting  sand,  and  so  preserve 
the  agricultural  value  of  land.  He,  then,  in  63  pages  traces  the  his- 
tory of  British  Forestry  from  Koman  times  to  1914,  sketching  in  a 
most  interesting  summary  the  conversion  of  primeval  forest  into 
agricultural  land,  the  demand  for  oak  for  the  Navy,  Evelyn's  stimulus 
to  planting  and  the  cessation  of  this  demand  with  the  coming  in  of 
teak  and  steel,  and  the  cheap  import  of  the  soft  woods  from  the 
forests  of  the  Continent  and  of  North  America. 

The  nadir  of  British  Forestry  was  reached  between   1866,  when 
the  duties  on  imported  timber  were  removed,  and   18S5,  when  the 
first  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Forestry  was  appointed.     At  that 
penod  the  owners  of  woodlands  "  neither  knew,  nor  pretended  to  know, 
an3i;hing  about  forestry" — "the  estate  agent    was    usually    equally 
ignorant "  ;  the  woods  "  were  chiefl}'^  regarded  from  their  usefulness 
in  affording  sport  or  amenity  "  :  British-grown  pit- wood  was  so  badly 
grown  that  colliery-owners  preferred  imported  material.     Government 
specifications   commonly    stipulated   for   foreign    wood,  and  timber- 
merchants  learnt  that  they  could  not  obtain  any  continuous  supply  of 
home-grown  wood.     Mr.  Stebbing  then   narrates  with   a   surprising 
patience  and  absence  of  bitterness  the  history  of  seven   sviccessive 
Committees  and    Commissions,  which  "  resolves  itself,    if    we    omit 
Ireland,  into  some   small  encouragement   of  education,   but   a   total 
absence  of  all  j)lanting-up  of  the   waste  lands  of  the  country."     It 
mav  fairly  be  said,  moreover,  that,  until  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
matches,  fire-wood,  and  paper  forced  it  on  public  attention,  little  or  no 
general  interest  in  the  matter  was  evinced. 

The  second  half  of  the  book,  dealing  with  our  immediate  timber- 
recjuirements   after   the   devastation    caused   by   the    War   and   our 
possible  future  resources,  is,  of  course,  of  a  more  immediate  practical 
interest.       A   concise   summaiy    is    given   of   the  available    timber- 
supplies  in  various  countries,  with  the  conclusion,  now  familiar  to  us 
from  the  author's  previous  publications,  that  we  must  look  mainly  to 
Russia.       In   this,  perhaps,   he   somewhat   overlooks    the    inevitable 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  timber  that  will  render  possible  the 
exploitation    of    the    less   accessible    British    Columbian    supi)ly    as 
readily,    perhaps,    as   that   of   any   from    Siberia.     Home  afforesta- 
tion, it    is  cogently    argued,  "  should,  in    combination  with  agricul- 
ture, greatly  ameliorate  the  social  conditions  of  the  people  resident 
in  the  ai*eas  of  .  .  .  the  poorer  classes  of  soil  .  .  .   should  lead  to  the 
resettlement  on  these  areas   ...   of  a   larger  hardy  population  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  result  in  placing  the  nation  in  a  position  of  security  in  the 
matter  of  its  timber  supplies  in  the  event   of   war."     Incidentally, 
I^Ir.    Stebbing    argues  that  if  we    are    to  have  successful   coniferous 
forests  in  Britain  we  must  get  rid  of  rabbits,  black-cock  and  roe-deer ; 
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and  his  administrative  conclusion  is  that  "  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  land  required  for  aft'oi'estation  should  be  acquired  by  either 
ordinary  leasing  or  leases  on  a  prulit-sharing  basis — the  ^tate  only 
purchasing  areas  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  demonstrate  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  that  commercial  forestry  could  be  made  to  pay." 

G.  S.   BOULOER. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Cheesemax  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  account  of  the 
Vascular  Flora  of  Macquarie  Island  which  he  has  contributed  to 
the  Scientitic  Keports  (vol.  vii.  pt.  3)  of  the  Australian  Antarctic 
Expedition  of  1911-14.  The  island,  which  "  lies  rather  more  than 
60(3  miles  to  the  south-west  of  New  Zealand  and  is  approximately 
920  miles  from  Tasmania."  was  discovered  in  1810  by  Captain  Hassel- 
borough  of  the  ship  '  Perseverance,'  which  had  been  despatched  from 
Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  islands  inha])ited  by  fur- 
seals.  "These  were  found  to  be  extremel_y  numerous  ;  it  is  said  that 
one  vessel  alone,  during  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  took  away 
more  than  35,000  skins  "  ;  as  a  natural  consequence  "  the  species  was 
nearly  exterminated :  it  is  now  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  a  fur-seal 
on  Macquarie  Island."  The  island,  however,  was  visited  for  many 
.successive  years  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sea-elephant  oil  and 
penguin  oil,"  and  the  communication  which  thus  existed  between 
New  Zealand  and  the  island  led  to  visits  from  Dr.  Scott  in  1880  and 
Mr.  A.  Hamilton  in  1894,  both  of  whom  paid  attention  to  its  fauna 
and  flora.  A  subsidiary  base  in  connection  with  the  Australian  An- 
tarctic Expedition  was  established,  and  large  collections  were  made 
in  all  branches  of  biological  science ;  the  botany  was  investigated  by 
Mr.  Harold  Hamilton,  and  this  paper  is  mainly  based  on  his  collec- 
tions. Mr.  Cheeseman,  however,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  work  of 
previous  collections,  the  first  of  which,  consisting  of  eight  sjiocies, 
enumerated  in  the  Flora  AntarcUcfi,  was  sent  to  W.  J.  Hooker  by 
Charles  Eraser  about  1810.  The  number  of  native  species  of  flower- 
ing plants  enumerated  is  30,  of  which  iXwee—Deschampsia  2:>cnicil- 
lata  T.  Kirk,  Pon  Hnmiltoni.  T.  Kirk,  and  Triodia  macquariensis, 
now  first  described — are  endemic ;  three  ferns  and  a  lycopod  make  up 
the  vascular  flora — the  other  cryptogamy  will  be  described  in  future 
volumes  of  the  Reports.  The  memoir  abomids  in  notes,  descriptive 
and  other,  upon  the  species  and  concludes  with  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  valuable  chapter  on  the  "afiinities,  history,  and  origin 
of  the  floi-a" — it  is  in  fact  in  every  way  a  scholarly  piece  of  work. 
In  the  index  the  specific  names  precede  those  of  the  genera — "  acaulis 
ILvNUXcULUS  " — a  somewhat  novel  arrangement;  the  genei-a,  how- 
ever, are  also  indexed. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  (July)  of  T/ir  Journal  of  the 
Arnold  Arhorcfum,  edited  by  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  which  is  designed 
to  take  the  j>lace  of  Garden  and  Forest,  the  last  volume  of  which 
aj)peared  in  1897.  The  new  Journal,  which  is  to  appear  quarterly, 
will  contain  "  notes  on  trees  and  shrubs  or  descriptions  of  new 
si>ecies  and  their  relationships,  letters  from  correspondents,  and  notes 
on  the  vegetation  of  countries  visited  by  officers  and  agents  of  the 
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Ai-boretum."  The  number  before  us  contains  Notes  on  American 
Willows  of  the  PleonandrcP  Group,  hx  Camillo  Schneider  ;  a  Phyto- 
geographical  Sketch  of  the  Ligneous  Flora  on  Korea,  by  E.  H. 
Wilson  ;  Notes  on  North  American  Trees  by  the  editor,  in  the  course 
of  which  reasons  are  shown  for  the  retention  of  Populus  tacamahacca 
Mill,  in  place  of  P.  candicans  Ait.,  and  Catesby's  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  Herbai-ium  is  accepted  as  the  type  of  P.  hnlsami- 
fera  L.  ;  and  a  paper  on  "  New  Species,  Varieties  and  Combinations  for 
the  Herbarium  and  Collections  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  "  by  Alfred 
llehder,  which  is  prefaced  by  some  interesting  remarks  on  nomen- 
clatm-e,  especially  as  this  relates  to  horticulture.  The  pajjer  contains 
a  large  number  of  new  combinations,  based  as  these  always  should  be, 
on  a  carefid  study  both  of  plants  and  synonymy ;  we  note  that 
'' Ahies  alba  MilL  Diet.  ed.  8.  no.  1  (1768)  ""  for  the  adoption  of 
which  for  Pi"«?/.s  Picea  L.  siifficient  reasons  seem  to  be  given.  We 
note  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  has  returned  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  two  years  in  Japan,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Dii-ector 
of  the  Arboretum. 

The  Journal  of  the  Neiv  York  Botanical  Garden  for  .Tune 
contains  an  article  on  "  Brackenridge  and  his  Book  on  Ferns "  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Barnhart.  Although  he  died  in  1893,  William  D. 
Brackexhidge  does  not  a^ipear  in  the  Third  Supplement  to  the 
Biographical  Index,  though  he  had  every  claim  to  inclusion,  as  he 
was  born  at  Ayr,  June  10,  1810,  and  was  in  charge  of  Patrick  Neill's 
grounds  at  Canonmills,  Edinburgh  :  after  this  he  spent  several  years 
on  the  Continent,  part  of  the  time  in  Poland  and  the  rest  under 
Friedrich  Otto  at  Berlin.  He  Avent  to  America  about  1837,  and  in 
1838  was  attached  as  assistant  botanist  to  the  U.S.  Pacific  Exploring 
Expedition.  Dr.  Barnhart  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  expedition 
and  of  Brackenridge's  connection  with  it.  On  its  return,  in  1842,  the 
preparation  of  the  report  on  the  ferns  collected  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  and,  after  many  delays  and  difficulties,  was  issued  in  1854-55 
as  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Expedition  Series  ;  owing  to  destiniction  by  fire, 
copies  of  the  volumes  are  rare.  In  1855  Brackenridge  settled  near 
Baltimore,  where  he  became  a  nurseryman  and  landscape  architect ; 
"  he  was  for  some  years  horticultural  editor  of  the  American  Farmer^ 
but  his  one  book  was  his  only  contribution  of  importance  to  botanical 
literature "  ;  he  died  at  Baltimore  on  Feb.  3,  1893.  He  is  com- 
memorated in  the  genus  Braclcenridgea  A.  Gray  (Ochnacese). 

The  Keiv  Bulletin  (1919,  no.  4,  published  in  June)  contains  a 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Grove  on  "  Species  placed  by  Saccardo  in  the 
Genus  Phoma "  ;  of  these  a  large  number  are  transferred  to 
other  genera  ;  there  are  numerous  illustrations  and  some  new  species 
are  described.  Mr.  Rolfe  has  what  is  evidently  a  careful  historical 
account  of  "  The  True  Mahoganies,"  of  which  three  species  are  recog- 
nized— Sioietenia  Mahagoni  Jacq.,  S.  humilis  Zucc.  and  S.  macro- 
phylla  King.  The  number  also  contains  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax)  in  Co.  Kerry,  and  a  note  on 
a  collection  of  about  600  drawings  of  Indian  plants  whicli  "appear  to 
have  been  at  one  time  the  property  of  Claude  Martin,  who  was  born 
at  Lyons  on  Jan.  4,  1731,  went  to  India  in  1751.  and,  as  an  officer  of 
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the  English  East  India  Company,  served  in  the  Carnatic  wars  "  :  he 
died  at  Lucknow,  Sept.  13,  1800.  Most  of  the  drawings  have  been 
named  by  William  Koxburgh,  who,  in  his  Flora  IiuUca,  described 
some  new  species  from  material  sent  by  Martin,  whom  he  com- 
memorated in  Andropogon  Martini. 

The  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (Botany  :  xliv.  no.  299  ; 
July  31),  contains  "A  Kevision  of  some  Critical  Species  of  Echiioi),'''' 
by  C.  C.  Lacaita.  Under  this  heading  live  papers  are  brought 
together :  1.  Five  Critical  Species — E.  jiidceum,  sp.  n.,  E.  australc 
Lam.  ;  E.  Coincyanum,  nom.  nov.,  E.  pycnanthum  Pomel,  E.  salinan- 
ticnm  Lag.  ;  2.  The  genus  in  the  herbaria  of  Tournefort,  Jussieu,  and 
Lamarck  ;  3.  The  Echia  of  Sibthorp's  herbarium  ;  4.  The  Linnean 
Species ;  5.  The  Echia  of  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary.  Mr. 
Lacaita  has  made  an  exhau?,tive  study  of  the  old  material,  not  only  in 
the  herbaria  mentioned,  but  in  the  Sloane  Collections  and  others  in  the 
National  Herbarium,  and  his  paper  is  well  described  by  him  "as  a 
quarr}^  from  which  any  monographer  of  the  genus  may  dig  material." 
The  other  papers  in  the  number  are  "  Plant-Distribution  from  the 
Standpoints  of  an  Idealist,"  by  H.  B.  Guppy,  and  "  On  a  Malay  Form 
of  Chlorococcum  humicola  "  (with  two  plates)  by  B.  Muriel  Bristol. 

The  Essex  Naturalist  (xix.  pt.  1  ;  April  1918-June  1919) 
contains  an  exhaustive  account  by  Mr.  Miller  Christy  of  "  Samuel 
Dale  (1659  r'-1739)  and  the  Dale'^  Family";  a  note  by  Miss  Lister 
on  Habenaria  chlorantha  var.  tricalcarata  ;  a  supplementar}^  report 
on  the  Lichens  of  Epping  Forest  by  Kobert  Paulson  and  Percy 
G.  Thompson  :  and  a  description  by  W.  G.  Clarke  of  three  Essex  her- 
baria, one  formed  by  John  Freeman  (1784-1864),  and  two  by  Joseph 
Freeman  (1813-1907)  :  the  herbaria  have  been  presented  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Freeman  (grandson  and  son)  to  the  Essex  Field  Club  Museum. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of 
India  (vol.  vi.  no.  8  ;  Jan.  1919)  contains  an  interesting  paper  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Calder  on  "The  Species  of  Oralis  now  wild  in  India." 
These  are  nine  in  number — O.  Acetosella,  O.  Griffithii,  O.  variahilis 
\2iY.  rubra,  O.  Fes-caprce,  O.  corniculafa,  O.pubescenn,  O.  telrapliylla, 
O.  latifolia,  and  O.  corymbosa,  of  which  the  third,  fourth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  are  completely  naturalized  introductions  ; 
the  naturalization  of  O.  Fes-cajrrcv  is  now  reported  for  tlie  tirst  time. 
Mr.  Calder  gives  interesting  details  of  the  distribution  of  the  species, 
of  each  of  which  a  plate  is  given. 

In  The  Ohio  Journal  of  Science  for  April  is  continued  the  series 
of  papers  dealing  with  the  effect  of  the  great  eruption  on  Mount 
Katmai  in  Alaska  on  plant-life  and  the  remarkable  recovery  of  vege- 
tation around  Kodiak  "where  the  new  plant  covering  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  old  perennials  which  had  survived  and  come  up 
through  the  ash."  In  the  present  instalment  Mr.  K.  F.  (iriggs 
records  the  first  stages  of  the  process  in  the  valley  of  Katmai  Eiver : 
here  one  of  the  most  notable  survivals  was  Equisetum  arvense,  which 
"  was  able  to  penetrate  dejxjsits  so  thick  that  nothing  else  could  come 
through."  A  series  of  illustrations  from  photograjihs  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  jiaper. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  PHJ!:OPHYCEiE. 
By  a.  H.  Church. 

The  following  notes  have  been  put  together  as  summarizing  the 
progressive  discovery  of  this  remarkal)le  race  of  Marine  Algse  in  the 
general  history  of  botany,  as  also  illustrating  the  gradually  increas- 
ing interest  in  what  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  central  groups 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  that  it  alone,  in  the  present  world, 
affords  a  view  of  the  rise  and  develo])ment,  in  the  sea,  of  a  massive 
race  of  autotrophic  benthic  organism,  from  the  phase  of  the  plankton- 
flagellate  to  the  culminating  expression  of  plant-forms,  which  in 
point  of  size,  may  bear  comparison  with  tire  vegetation  of  the  land. 
These  types,  again,  are  undoubtedly  the  nearest  in  general  organi- 
zation to  the  races  of  marine  alga?  Avhich  left  the  sea  to  pass  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  svibaerial  transmigration,  to  emerge  as  the 
higher  Flora  of  the  Land. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  part  played  by  British 
algologists.  at  a  time  when  little  interest  Avas  attached  to  the  vege- 
tation of  the  sea  ;  as  also  to  emphasize  the  essential  importance  of 
continued  research  on  this  isolated  group  of  plants,  rendered  pecu- 
liarity appropriate  to  the  botanists  of  this  country  by  the  geographical 
position  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  subject  falls  naturally  into  several  epochs,  as  following  the 
general  progression  of  Botanical  Science. 

I.    TUEOPHRASTUS    TO    THE   HERBALISTS  (300  B.C.-1623  A.D.). 

To  the  first  naturalists  of  ancient  Greece,  the  common  objects  of 
the  sea-shore  were  just  the  same  as  they  are  now,  in  the  same 
localities,  and  Theophrasttjs  (300  B.C.)  records  the  plants  he  saw, 
and  the  ones  he  had  heard  about  from  fishermen  and  sailors.  The 
word  (pvKos  ('  Phycos')  was  originally  used  to  cover  all  marine  plants, 
including  such  submerged  Angiosperms  as  Posidonia  and  Zostera,  the 
litmus-lichen  (Hoccella)  growing  on  the  rocks  of  Crete,  and  employed 
from  time  immemorial  as  a  cosmetic,  as  also  examples  of  Red,  Brown, 
and  Green  Sea-weeds  proper — e.ff.,  a  red  'Sea-Palm,'  the  'Oyster-Green ' 
like  a  crumpled  lettuce  (  JJlva),  and  more  particularly  the  Cystoseiras 
('  Sea-Oak  '  and  the  '  Sea-Fir')  arid  the  '  Sea- Vine  '  (Sargassum)  ;  the 
former  as  miniature  trees  with  thick  trunks  and  branches,  the  latter 
with  berries  like  those  of  the  currant-vine.  Also  he  had  heard  from 
sailors  that  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar)  the  ocean-tide 
brought  in  sea-weeds  of  marvellous  size,  '  about  a  palm-breadth ' 
(drifted  Laminaria  saccharina)  and  the  '  sea-leek,'  growing  as  high 
as  a  man's  waist  {L.  digitata  forms)  1.  DioscoRiDES  (a.b.  77)  and 
Plixt   (a.d.  79)   have  little   more  to  say  than  record  the   popular 

'  Theophrastus    (circa  300    b.c),  De    Historia   Plantarum,    Lib.    4,  cap.    7, 
Hort  (London,  1916),  English  Translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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knowledge  of  the  time;  the}'  were  only  dealing  with  the  same  vege- 
tation ^.  By  the  Komans,  in  fact,  the  term  Fucus  was  used  in  its 
primary  sense  for  the  Roccella-Yichew,  as  shown  by  the  numerous 
derivatives  in  the  sense  of  dyeing,  painting,  and  rouging ;  further 
refei'eiices  to  sea- vegetation  remained  dormant  for  many  centuries, 
until  the  Renaissance  had  brought  a  veneration  for  the  old  Greek 
texts  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides.  The  first  new  references  are 
those  of  Impkrato  (Naples,  1599),  who  in  his  general  'Natural 
History '  mentions  many  Meditermnean  Sea-weeds,  as  well  as  the 
Fucus  mcD'inus  (Rorcrlla),  Tamarisk-  and  JKi/rica -like  Cystoseiras. 
Figures  are  given  for  the  '  Palma  Marina'  (Floridean)  of  Theo- 
phrastus, '  Abies  Mai'ina '  (a  Cystoseira),  and  even  the  '  Fuco 
giganieo^  a  mythical  figure  of  an  oceanic  Laminaria  digitata,  too 
good  to  be  lost,  from  sailors'  tales  2. 

First  among  the  Botanical  Herbalists,  Lobelius^  (Antwerp, 
1.376)  correctly  interpreted  Theophrastus :  The  *  Quercus  Marinus  ' 
is  figured  recognizably  as  a  Cgstoseira  (an  Ahrotanuni  maris),  and 
his  woodcuts  include  Sargassums  {Lenticula)  of  the  Adriatic  and 
Tyrrhenian  Seas !  as  well  as  the  Fucus  Pliiiianiis,  identified  as 
Vraick  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  Lichen  (Rocella)  of  Crete.  (The 
use  of  the  word  Fucus  for  the  Hoccella-lichen  persisted  until  the  time 
of  Ray,  168G.) 

Tlie  first  really  new  step  was  made  by  Dodon.^us  in  his  Stirpium 
Historiie,  published  after  his  death  (Antwerp,  1616  *).  In  recording 
Viva,  Posidonia,  and  the  Fucus  of  Theophrastus,  he  mentions  that 
thex'e  were  some  other  species  as  well,  and  figures  very  creditably 
four  forms  from  the  Dutch  coast :  (1)  Fucus  vesiculosus,  (2)  Himan- 
thalia,  (3)  Ascophglhcm,  (4)  Halidrys.  The  first  of  these  is  rather 
ingeniously  read  into  Theophrastus'  account  of  the  Sea-Oak  (cf. 
Cystoseira  ericoides),  and  other  types  are  refen*ed  to  the  genus 
Fucus,  since  had  not  Theophrastus  said  that  there  were  others  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules !  and  from  this  time  Fucus  jjrimus  (F.  vesi- 
culosus) holds  its  own  as  No.  I.  Fucus,  or  the  *  Quercus  marina,' 
as  the  type  for  all  sea-weeds ;  and  the  systematist's  custom  of  begin- 
ning the  list  of  sea-weeds  with  the  Fucaceae  may  be  said  to  survive 
until  the  Sylloge  Algarum  of  De  Toni  (1895). 

II.  Early  Sistematists  (Bauhin,  1620,  to  Dillenius,  1724). 

Advance  beyond  this  stage  was  but  slow.  A  few  types  of  plants 
were  isolated,  and  rather  casually  named,  as  by  Caspar  Bauhin  » 
(Basle,  1620)  who  received  plants  from  the  beach  at  Aberdeen  ;  and 

'  Dioscorides  (circa  77  a.d.),  Lib.  4,  cap.  99.  Pliny  (died  a.d.  79),  Lib.  13, 
cap.  25  (vel  48). 

-  Iniperato  (Naples,  1599),  DelV  Historia  Naturale,  pp.  740,  743. 

='  Loboliua  (1576),  Stirpium  Historia,  pp.  652,  653. 

"•  Dodooiis  (1616),  Stirpinm  Historian  Pemptades,  p.  479. 

6  C.  Bauhin,  Pinax  (Basle,  1623),  pp.  363,  365.  Ilpo^po/tos  (Basle,  1671), 
p.  154  (no  figure);  cf.  Pitiax,  '  Fuci  arboribus,  fructibus,  vel  etiam  horbis 
a>>si»nilati.' 
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a  few  rough  blocks  were  added ;  cf.  Johnson's  Gerard  (1638  j  ^,  and 
Parkinson's  Theatrum^  (1640). 

A  more  imposing  technical  display  was  made  by  Morison^,  the 
first  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford  (in  the  posthumous  vol.  iii. 
1699),  in  which  copper-plate  illustrations  are  given  for  the  first 
time,  though  of  varying  value,  and  the  text  comprises  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  about  60  plants,  including  with  the  sea-weeds  Zostera 
and  polyzoans.  Ray  (1686)  ^  repeats  much  the  same  miscellaneous 
collection  of  plants,  but  without  figures,  and  remarks  of  little  real 
scientific  value.  The  number  of  species  of  Fiicus  grew  considerabl}^, 
the  name  being  extended  to  all  shrubby  kinds,  as  opposed  to  smaller 
more  mossy  forms  (Muscus  marina).  Thus  Bauhin  in  his  classical 
Pinax  (1623)  collects  together  references  to  20  forms  of  shrubby 
Fuci.  Parkinson  (16-40)  knew  12  English  plants  (including  Ulva 
and  Padina).     Tournefort  ^  (1700)  gives  a  list  of  76  species. 

In  the  third  edition  of  Ray's  Synopsis  (1724)  Dillentus 
includes  o7  species  as  Pucks,  and  these  are  arranged  in  artificial 
classes  as  they  are  (1)  Branched,  (2)  Dichotomous,  (3)  Bilateral,  or 
the  converse  ^.  Dillenius,  Sherardian  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford 
(1734-1747),  also  amassed  a  collection  of  all  the  common  objects  of 
the  sea-shore  that  looked  anytliing  like  a  plant,  including  sponges, 
hydroids,  polyzoans,  and  red  and  brown  algse.  He  collected  every- 
thuig  he  saw  on  the  beach,  just  as  one  might  do  to-day,  including 
about  20  Phaeophyceaj  out  of  a  total  of  60  forms  7.  The  value  of  this 
work  can  be  indicated  by  saying  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  could  be 
done  by  any  intelligent  and  uninstructed  boy,  as  a  holiday  task,  in  a 
few  days  at  the  sea-side.  As  an  example  of  shore-observations,  the 
text  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  common  plants  left  out.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  industry  of  Dillenius,  whose  province  was  a  survey 
of  the  Avhole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  single-handed,  but  it  serves 
to  indicate  the  highest  scientific  horizon  of  the  time — at  anv  rate, 
much  had  been  done  since  the  time  of  Dodonseus. 


III.  Inflvence  of  THE  LiNN^AN  Stsxem  (1735-1813). 

From  the  very  chaotic  medley  of  bad  descriptions,  Lon.eus 
(1753),  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  ^,  reduced  the 
species  of  Fucus  to  27  '  shrubby '  forms ;  any  other  sea-weeds  being 
included  as  Llva  (9)  and  Conferva  (21);  e.g.,  Pylaiella  littornJis 

'  Gerard's  Herhall,  enlarged  and  amended  by  Thomas  Johnson  (London, 
1633).  pp.  1567,  1570. 

2  The  Theatre  of  Plants,  John  Parkinson  (London,  1640),  pp.  1281,  1292. 

■^  Plantarum  Historise  Universalis  Oxonieiinis,  pars  tertia,  by  Jacobus  Bobar- 
tius,  Oxford,  1699.  Morison  died  in  1683;  cf.  An  account  oj  the  Maritioniaii 
Herbarium,  Vines  &  Druce,  Oxford  (1914),  p.  223.  Part  iii  (1699),  xv.  cup.  48, 
p.  645  and  last  folio  of  plates,  Sect.  15,  tt.  8,  9. 

■*  Eay,  Historia  Plantarxun,  London  (1704),  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  10. 

^  Toui-nefort,  Paris  (1700),  Institutiones  Rei  Herbarise,  p.  565. 

••  Johannis  Raii  Sijnopsis,  editio  tertia  (Dillenius),  Loudon  (1724),  p.  39. 

'   The  Dillenian  Herbaria,  Druce  &  Vines,  Oxford  (1907),  p.  21. 

'^  Species  Plantarum,  edit.  i.  Hulmi:^.  1753,  vol.  ii.  p.  1158, 
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was  a  Conferva.  Linnaeus'  practical  knowledge  of  even  the  commoner 
Atlantic  sea-weeds  was  of  the  most  meagre  description,  and  the 
mistakes  he  made  are  excusable.  Thus  ^  Laminnria  digitata''  is  left 
out,  and  the  whole  of  the  Laminarians  included  under  L.  saccharina, 
the  latter  name  being  borrowed  from  an  allusion  to  Alar/a  i.  Fucus 
was  again  included  as  the  first  genus  of  the  group  Algae,  a  sub- 
division of  the  Cryptogams  {St/stema  Naturce,  1785).  It  is  true 
that  his  '  Crj^ptogams '  also  included  the  tree  Ficus,  and  the  Algse, 
Lemna ;  but  these  minor  slips  were  soon  corrected.  The  essential 
point  is  that  the  27  species  of  the  genus  Fucus  were  subdivided  into 
5  sections,  much  as  suggested  by  Dillenius : — 

I.  Dichotomi  frondescentes, 

II.  Dichotomi  caulescentes, 

III.  liamosi  foliis  distinctis, 

IV.  Eamosi  fronde  unita, 

V.  Fruetificationibus  non  vesicariis, 

as  4  groups  of  Fucoids,  and  the  rest.  Characteristic  representatives 
of  these  groups  are  : — (1)  Fucus  serratus,  (2)  Hlmanthalia, 
(3)  Sargassum,  (4)  Halidrys,  (5)  Laminaria,  Padina,  and  Chorda. 
Out  of  the  27  forms,  4  in  group  V  were  Florideae.  But  the  old  arrange- 
ment, retaining  the  commoner  Fucoid  plants  in  the  premier  position 
was  maintained ;  and  this  sequence  becomes  the  guide  to  subsequent 
writers,  who  added  new  species  to  the  5  groups.  Thus  Hudson 
(1762)  2  increased  English  forms  to  Fucus  45,  Lira  10,  Conferva  36  ; 
Lightfoots  (1777)  describes  Fucus  43,  Tllva  12,  Conferva  26. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  Linnaean  System,  and  the  cult  of  the 
Herbarium,  with  greater  care  in  observation  and  collection,  the  addi- 
tion of  forms  and  descriptions  proceeded  steadily.  Increasing  interest 
is  shown  in  sea-weed  collecting,  apart  from  the  study  of  flowering 
plants,  and  many  excellent  figures  (Liohtfoot)  enabled  the  plants  to 
be  readily  identified  ;  the  few  drawings  of  Vellet  (1795)  *,  and  a 
good  set  by  Stackhouse  (1795)  ^,  introducing  the  use  of  colour 
for  the  first  time,  and  stimulating  enquir}'  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
reproductive  organs  (Velley).  A  review  of  British  Alg:u  (WooD- 
WAKD  and  GooDENOUGH,  1797)  ^  comprises  accounts  of  72  species  of 
sea-weed,  all  classed  as  Fucus,  now  becoming  a  jumble  of  brown  and 
red  forms  ;  and  an  attempt  at  a  slightly  new  arrangement  is  interest- 
ing, as  affording  the  general  plan  subsequently  emended  and  followed 
by  Greville  and  Harvey. 

Meanwhile,  considei-able  ])rogress  had  been  made  on  tlie  continent. 
Tlie  honovir  of  writing  the  llrst  book  on  Marine  Algje  alone  is  due  to 
Gmkijx  (St.  rctorsl)urg,  176(S),  though  the  illustrations  were  rather 
crude  ^ ;  and  a   finer  volume  of  coloured  plates  of  90  sp.  was  pub- 

'  Sibbald,  Edinburgh  (lfi84),  Scotia  illvntrnta, -part  ii.  p.  26. 

-  Hudson,  Flora  AtKjlira  (Loudon,  1762),  p.  466:  no  figures. 

^  Lightfoot,  Flora  SroUra  (London,  1777),  vol.  ii.  p.  902. 

■•  Velley  (Bath,  1795),  Coloured  figures  of  Marine  Plants. 

^  Stackhouse  (Bath.  1795   1801),  Nereis  Britarmica. 

•^  Goodenough  and  Woodward.  Tranp.  Linn.  Soo.  vol.  iii.  (1795),  p.  84. 

^  Hinloria  Fucorum,  Guioliu,  Petropoli  (1768). 
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lished  by  Esper  (1800)1.  The  latter  has  no  special  arrangement, 
but  Gmelin  distinguished  7  subgenera  (ordo)  or  7  orders,  as  well  as 
TJlva  and  Tre melln-ioYva?,. 

The  issue  of  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have  stimulated  Dawson 
Turner  in  this  country  to  prepare  the  4  great  quarto  volumes  of 
coloured  figures  ^,  whicli  mark  the  culmination  of  the  epoch  of  collec- 
tors and  naturalists  pure  and  simple.  All  the  forms  are  called 
Fucf/s,  the  figures  Avere  chiefiy  drawn  by  Hooker,  and  there  is 
no  attempt  at  any  arrangement ;  but  the  text  is  a  monument  of 
general  information,  and  still  indispensable  to  Britisli  naturalists,  as 
also  for  the  figures  of  many  foreign  species  collected  by  Banks, 
Menzies,  and  Robert  Brown,  from  Austraha,  the  Cape,  and  Cali- 
fornia, which  are  often  the  most  readily  available  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  still  Httle-known  plants. 

Reference  to  the  older  literature  shows  how  much  had  been  done 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  Linnajan  System  between  178o  and  1819  ; 
scientific  method  had  been  introduced  into  the  subject,  and  natura- 
lists and  collectors  Avere  stimulated  for  the  first  time  to  increasingly 
careful  and  detailed  observations.  But  though  attention  was  paid  to 
such  details  of  spore-arrangement  as  could  be  seen  with  a  simple 
lens  of  low  power,  little  further  advance  was  possible  until  better 
microscopic  methods  had  been  invented.  The  fine  hand-coloured 
plates  of  Dawson  Turner  and  Hooker  set  a  standard  for  future  work 
of  this  kind ;  but  the  general  attitude  of  the  botanist  of  the  period  is 
perhaps  summed  up  by  Martyn  (1807), — "  Many  of  them  {Fucus  sp.) 
make  very  beautiful  specimens  for  the  herbarium,  and  are  often  seen 
disposed  on  paper  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  picture  "  '. 

IV.  Influence  of  the  Natural  System  (1789-1851). 

Contempoi-aneous  with  the  work  of  Turner,  new  ideas  were 
making  their  way  as  a  consequence  of  the  increasing  acceptance  of 
the  Natural  System  of  ClassiHcation  of  Flowering  Plants,  published 
by  A.  L.  de  Jussieu  (Paris,  1789),  which  was  to  finally  supersede  the 
Linnaian  System.  Plants  being  successfully  grouped  for  the  first 
time  in  Subdivisions  and  '  Natural  Ordei-s  '  Avhich  attempted  to  map 
out  the  more  fundamental  *  natural  affinities '  of  the  plants  in  ques- 
tion. The  application  of  these  ideas  to  sea-Aveeds  Avas  indicated  by 
Lamouroux  (1813),  who  in  a  striking  essay*  marked  out  a  ncAV 
scheme,  which  not  only  segregated  numerous  genera,  but  arranged 
them  in  distinct  Natural  Orders.  The  first  feature  of  primaiy 
importance  was  the  separation  of  the  Floridese  (II.)  from  the 
Fucacese  (I.)  and  the  Dict3^otacea3  (III.)  ;  while  such  admirable 
names  as  Laminaria^  Desmaresiia,  Chordct-,  Dicti/ota,  Padina, 
Asperococcus  Avere  proposed  for  the  ncAV  genera.  As  minor  imper- 
fections of  this   first  attempt,  it  may   be  noted  that  the  Floridean 

'  Icones  Fucorum,  Esper,  Niimberg  (1797).  2  vols.,  text  &  plates. 

-  Fuci,  Dawson  Turner  (London,  1808-1809,  1811,  1819),  4  vols. :  coloured 
plates  and  descriptions  of  258  species  of  Fucus,  both  British  and  foreign, 

^  Martj-n  (1807)  in  Miller's  Gardenei-'s  Dictiottary. 

^  Lamouroux  (Paris,  1813),  "  Essai  sur  les  Genres  dela  famille  des  Thalassio- 
phytes  non  articulces." 
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VwreeUarln  was  placed  with  the  Fucacese,  and  Amansia  with  the 
Dietyotaoefe,  while  Asperococciis  was  relegated  to  the  Ulvaceie.  The 
foui'  orders  of  Algae  included  25  genera,  2^  being  new,  and  9  named 
after  friends  of  Lamouroux.  The  creation  of  new  genera  thus 
initiated  proceeded  rapidl}^  and  Lyngbye  (1819)  had  49  genera 
fathered  bv  Stackhouse,  Agardh,  as  well  as  b}"^  Lamouroux  and  him- 
self, arranged  in  G  '  orders  '  ^ ;  though  unfortunately  '  brown  '  and 
'red'  are  still  mingled,  Delesseria  coming  next  to  Fucus,  and  Ulva 
to  Laininaria.     Of  these  49  genera  Lyngbye  was  responsible  for  11. 

Similarly,  further  advance  was  shown  in  Sweden  by  C.  Agardh 
'(1824).  The  whole  of  the  Algae  are  now  comprised  in  6  orders,  with 
■a  total  of  70  genera  2,  with  singular  prevision,  in  series  from  the 
simplest  (Diatoms)  to  the  ones  most  like  land-plants  (Sar^assum). 
'The  main  series  of  Green,  Red,  and  Brown  Algae  begin  to  emerge  as 
■Ulvacese  (13  gen.),  Florideae  (16  gen.),  and  Fucoidese  (lo  gen.). 
But  the  Facoideae  still  retain  Lichina,  Lemanea,  and  Furcellaria, 
a.nd  the  Ulvaeeae,  Porphyra ;  while  an  order  Confervoideae  includes  a 
general  mixture  of  fdamentous  forms,  Ectocarpus,  Sphacelaria, 
Mesogloia,  with  Protoiiema,  Batrachospermum,  Thorea,  Oscillatoria, 
€lhara,  Ceramium,  Griffithsia,  &c.  The  larger  Algae  are  thus  be- 
ginning to  be  sorted  out ;  but  great  confusion  still  exists  in  those 
requiring  more  microscopic  observation,  and  little  appears  to  bo 
known  about  them  beyond  giving  them  a  name. 

A  short  step  to  the  elegant  little  volume  of  Geeville-^  (1830) 
shows  a  slight  advance.  A  preliminary  synopsis  of  Algae  includes  14 
orders  and  89  genera  ;  but  the  older  arrangement,  commencing  with 
Sargassum  and  working  down,  is  followed.  Lichina  is  still  put 
among  the  Fucoids  ;  Furcellnria  and  Polyides  are  again  outside  the 
true  '  Floridete ' ;  so  that  there  can  be  little  insight  into  either  the 
structure  or  details  of  reproduction  of  these  types,  although  they  are 
ficrured  in  a  colour  one  would  have  thought  unmistakable.  A  more 
remai-kable  omission  is  the  whole  of  the  'Confervoid'  forms,  including 
Ectocarpoid  types,  Sphacelarias,  &c. ;  these  being  still  kept  sepai'ate 
as  in  Dillwyn  (1809),  following  the  Linnaean  System*. 

This  class  of  work  culminates  in  the  four  volumes  of  the  Phyco- 
logia  Britanuiea  of  Haetey  (1840-1851).  About  360  coloured 
plates  of  British  Marine  Algae  alone  still  constitute  the  standard 
work  of  reference  on  the  subject  for  these  shores,  and  will  not  be 
I'eadily  superseded.  Though  these  volumes  are  restricted  to  British 
species,  the  classilication  expresses  the  more  natural  relationships,  and 
all  the  more  obvious  errors  of  the  past  are  put  right.  Brown  Sea- 
weeds (Melanophyce*)  are  clearly  delimited  both  from  the  Rhodo- 
phyceae  and  the  Cldorophyceae ;  the  first  series  Melanophycea? 
(=Melanospermeae)  aloae  is  subdivided  into  6  orders,  35  genera,  and 
97  species.  The  system  is  that  of  Greville,  much  emended,  and  is 
traced  from  Sargassitin  down  to  Ectocarpus  and  Myriotrichia  ; 
the  text  i.s  also  similar  to  that  of  Greville. 

'  Lynpbye  (Hafnia,  1819),  Tentamen  Hydrophytologim  Danicse. 
-  C.  A{fiir<lh  (Lund,  1824),  Systema  Algarum. 
^  Greville  (Edinbm-frli,  1830).  Algae  Br  it  a  nnicie  {col,  plates). 
*  Dillwyn  (London,  1809),  British  Confervae. 
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The  first  half  o£  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1800-1850)  may  be 
termed  the  golden  age  of  the  collector  and  systematist.  Enthusiastic 
amateurs  who  specialized  in  alga-collecting  were  numerous,  and  the 
cult  of  the  Herbarium  was  accumulating  the  material  utilized  by 
systematists,  and  building  the  framework  of  the  science.  Nowadays 
one  can  hardly  spare  the  time  and  labour  for  such  practices,  with  a 
quiet  conscience,  since  ideals  of  what  is  most  worthy  to  be  done  have 
been  considerably  raised,  and  the  horizon  broadened  ;  but  at  that 
time  such  efforts  were  still  the  expression  of  the  highest  outlook 
of  the  science — at  any  rate,  in  this  country.  The  names  of  many  who 
helped  to  erect  this  monumental  work  are  enshrined  in  generic  or 
specific  names: — e.g.  Kalfs  of  Penzance  (1807-90:  Ralfsia),  Clous- 
ton  of  Orkney  (1800-84  :  Laminaria  Cloustoni),  Landsborough  of 
the  Sea-Oak  fame  (1779-1854  :  Landshurgia),  Miss  Cutler  of  Sid- 
mouth  (tl866:  Ciitleria),  Miss  Gifford  of  Minehead  (1823  ?-91: 
Giffordia)  :  others  are  commemorated  in  genera  of  Floridese,  as 
Mrs.  Griffiths  of  Torquay  (1768-1858  :  Griffithsia,  the  accepted 
doyenne  of  British  lady  algologists),  Mrs.  Gatty  (1809-73  :  Gattya), 
Mrs.  Gulson  (fi.  1855:  Giilsofiia),  Miss  Ball  (tl872 :  BaUia), 
Miss  Hutchins  of  Bantry  (1785-1815:  Hutchinsia,  now  sunk  in 
Polysiphonia),  and  PoUexsen  of  Orkney  (1813-99:  FoUexfenia). 
It  is  also  interesting  to  include  Mrs.  "VVyatt  of  Torquay  (fl.  1833 : 
Wyattia),  who  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Griffiths  compiled  the  Algce 
Damnoniensis  (4  vols,  exsiccata,  234  specimens)  to  which  Harvey's 
Manual  (1841)  was  largely  indebted  i.  This  algological  branch 
of  Botany  has  been  now  seen,  as  it  were,  to  grow  up  :  passing  through 
the  stage  of  'general  information,' characteristic  of  the  more  or  less 
educated  classes  of  Greek,  Renaissance,  or  modern  times,  to  the 
Nature-Study  phase  of  the  school-boy  and  the  age  of  Dillenius,  on  to 
the  adult  naturalist  and  collector,  with  refined  methods  for  collecting, 
naming,  and  determining  species  and  varieties,  but  not  seeming 
capable  of  getting  much  further.  The  generation  which  produced  the 
Phycoloqia  Britannica  and  allied  works ^  left  few  successors;  and 
this  work  so  far  again  marks  the  close  of  an  epoch.  Henceforward 
the  study  of  Algae  requires  a  more  special  botanical  training  than  was 
possible  for  the  collector  and  amateur,  though  the  function  of  these 
is  still  by  no  means  exhausted,  and  there  is  room  for  many  at  the 
present  day. 

A  more  complete  system  was  drawn  up  by  the  younger  Agabdh 
(1848),  inclusive  of  all  known  algse  ^  :  the  Phseophycese  alone  extend 
to  7  families  and  a  total  of  70  genera,  arranged  in  series  from  Ecto- 
carpus  to  Sargas.si/m ;  and  this  arrangement  constitutes  the  basis 
of  modern  classifications,  to  be  emended  with  improved  outlook,  as 
expressed  by  further  knowledge  of  reproductive  processes  and  life- 
histories. 

Meanwhile,  another  phase  of  the  subject  was  beginning  to  make 

•  Greville  (1830),  loc.  cit.  p.  vi;  Harvey;  Phye.  Brit.  (1851),  Preface,  p.  iv. 

2  Cf.  Phycologia australica  Harvey  (1858);  Nereis  Bnr.  Amer.Ila.Tvej  (1851). 
MaUrg  of  British  Botany,  Oliver  (1913) :  '  Harvey,'  p.  204. 

*  J.  G.  Agardh  (Lund,  1848),  Species  Genera  et  Ordines  Pueoidearum, 
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itself  felt.  Though  the  Phycologia  Generalis  of  Kuetzixq  (Leip- 
zig, 1843)  shows  no  advance  as  systematic  work,  since  Kuetzing  had 
peculiar  ideas  of  his  own  with  regard  to  classification,  and  a  great 
turn  for  making  new  genera  out  of  old  ones,  which  did  not  convince 
Schleiden  i,  it  is  always  interesting  to  turn  to  this  remarkable  pioneer 
volume,  which  may  be  said  to  introduce  the  atmosphere  of  the 
elementar}^  laboratory  practice  of  the  present  day  into  the  subject, 
based  on  the  methods  of  section-cutting  and  the  use  of  reagents. 
The  Floridese  are  termed  tlcterocarpece,  and  other  algae  Isocarpece ; 
the  latter  being  curiously  divided  as  G3aT[inospermous  and  Angio- 
spermous  :  the  lower  PhEeosporeae  are  still  mixed  up,  Mesoyloia 
being  near  Batrachospermu in,  and  Ectocarpus  next  to  Draparnaldia. 
But  the  volume  gives  special  attention  to  anatomical  and  physiological 
considerations,  while  a  large  number  of  careful  anatomical  drawings 
and  figures  of  the  reproductive  organs  put  the  available  material 
in  quite  a  new  light.  Many  of  these  illustrations  have  done  duty 
in  text-books  to  recent  times  ~.  Though  not  perfect  to  modern  e^'^es, 
they  are  quite  different  from  anything  attempted  previousl}'^ — at  a 
time  too  when  cell-theory  was  still  vague,  and  even  *  protoplasm  ' 
had  not  been  established  by  Von  Mohl.  Kuetzing  also  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  objectionable  practice  of  print- 
ing the  details  of  '  brown,'  '  green,'  or  '  red  '  algiu  in  respectively 
coloured  inks  ^. 

Y.    MODEUX    BOTAXY. 

"  In  tlie  years  imiiiediately  before  and  after  IS-iO,  a  new  life 
began  to  stir  in  all  ])arts  of  botanical  research,  in  anatomy,  physiology 
and  morphology  "  (Sachs)  *•.  The  important  additions  to  the  botanical 
outlook  associated  with  the  names  of  Schleiden,  Von  Mohl,  Naegeli, 
Hofmeister,  and  many  others  constitute  the  stimulus  which  prepared 
the  way  for  conceptions  of  phylogeny  and  descent  implied  by  the 
observations  of  Darwin  and  his  associates ;  and  the  aggregation  of 
these  stand])oints  has  made  modern  botany  a  subject  altogether 
beyond  the  di'eams  of  the  older  school  of  naturalists.  The  application 
of  these  views  to  Sea-weeds  again  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  researches  of  Bohxet  and  Thuret  on 
Antherozoids  and  sexual  fertilization  in  Brown  and  Bed  Alga;  iimrk 
the  starting-point  of  new  lines  of  pi-ogress.  The  actual  fertilization 
of  Fucus  was  observed  by  Tliuret  at  Cherbourg  (1854),  though  the 
significance  of  the  sexual  organs  had  been  fairly  known  since  1845, 
and  the  theory  of  sexuality  was  rendered  clear  in  both  Brown 
and  Red  Algse".  Work  on  the  French  shores  has  been  followed  up 
by  Jaxczewski  (Antibes),  Guiunakb  (Cherbourg),  Cicouan  (Brest), 

'  F.  T.  Kuetzing  (Leipzig',  1843),  Phycologia  Generalis  oder  Anatomie,  Phy- 
siolo^e  und  Systemkunde  der  Tange.  Schleiden  (Eng.  Trans.  Lankester  (1849), 
p.  14(j)  knew  so  little  of  the  sea  as  to  regard  all  algte  as  polymorpliic  expressions 
of  one  type  of  plant. 

-  Hauck  (1885),  Oltmaniis  (1904). 

■'  Cf.  Zanardini,  Iron.  Plujcolori.  Adriatica  (1860) ;  Okamura,  Tokyo  (1902). 

*  Sachs'  Hisforij  of  Botanij,  Eng.  Trans,  p.  182. 

■'   Iturnct  and  'I'lmrct  (1878)  I'ollcoted  pajicrs  in  Kluilef  Phyloculorfiqueit, 
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and  Sauvageau  (Gulf  of  Gascon}-),  while  the  establishment  of  the 
Marine  Station  at  Naples  by  Anton  Dohm  (1878)  has  enabled 
inland  continental  observers  to  work  under  fa voumble  circumstances  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Berthold,  Reinke,  Falkenberg, 
Oltimaxns).  The  writings  of  these  and  many  such  observers  are  still 
the  working  literature  of  the  subject.  The  latest  official  review  of  the 
group  PhaeophycejE  is  that  of  Kjellman  ^  (1891),  the  most  complete 
systematic  text  (in  Latin)  that  of  De  TojSI  (1895)  ",  and  the  most 
complete  text-book  that  of  Oltmanns  ^  (1904-5). 

General  morphological  and  structural  problems  have  been  most 
successfully  dealt  with  from  a  modern  standpoint  by  Reinke^ 
and  Oltmaxxs  %  while  Kuckuck^  (Helgoland)  has  set  the  highest 
standard  of  draughtmanship  for  cells  and  tissue-details  ;  Sauvageau  7 
(Guethary).  has  shown  what  can  be  done  with  simple  line-work. 
Good  figures  of  Aveeds  in  a  natui-al  condition,  free  from  the  conven- 
tions of  herbarium  material  are  given  by  Okamura  (Tokyo)  8. 

The  opening  3'ears  of  the  present  century  have  seen  advance  in 
new  directions  ;  as  on  the  ecological  side, — the  account  of  the  Algal 
Flora  of  the  Faeroes  by  Borgesex  ^  constituting  a  model  for  floristic 
work,  which  has  been  followed  by  Cotton  1°  foi-  Clare  Iskxnd  in 
British  seas ;  while  on  a  more  restricted  formation  Miss  Baker  ^ 
has  stated  the  algal  problems  of  the  Salt-marsh.  A  distinctly  new 
standpoint  has  been  introdviced  in  the  discussion  of  C3-tological 
problems  of  the  organization  of  the  nucleus  in  karyogamy  and  meiosis 
(Strasburger,  1897  ;  Farmer  and  Williams,  1898  ;  Williams,  1904). 
In  this  department  Yam  ANOUCHI 12  ^^s  seta  standard  of  technique 
and  comprehensive  detailed  observation  for  application  to  all  life- 
cvcles,  which  may  be  equalled  but  scarcely  surpassed,  as  expressing  the 
limit  of  modern  microscopic  methods. 

The  footnote  references  are  onl}-  intended  to  afford  a  guide  to  the 
best  methods  of  work  in  the  group  at  the  present  time — the  first 
desideratum  for  British  seas  being  undovibtedly  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  British  plants,  with  figures  and  full  structural  and 
ecological  details,  to  replace  the  Phycologia  Britannica  of  Harvey. 


'  Kjellman  (1891),  Pliseophyceae,  in  Engler  &  Prantl's  Pflanzenfamilien. 

*  De  Toni  (1895),  Syiloye  Fncoidearum. 

*  Oltinanns  (Jena,  1904),  Morphohxjie  und  Biologie  der  Algen, 
■*  Reinke  (Kiel),  cf.  Altas  Deutscher  MeeresalyeiL  (1889). 

^  Oltmanns  (1889),  Bibliotheca  Botanicn.  iii.  p.  78. 

®  Kuckuck  (Helgoland),  cf.  WissenschaftlicJie  Meeresuntersuchungen,  1898. 

''   Sauvageau,  J.  de  Bot.  1892,  9G  ;  1902,  Sphacelarias,  Myrionemas. 

**  Okamura  (Tokyo),  Icones  of  Japanese  AUjae,  1907  et  seq. 

^  Botany  of  the  Faeroes  (Warming,  1908) ;  Marine  Algse,  Borgesen  (1903),  p.  403, 
1908,  p.  683.  " 

'"  Cotton  (1912),  Clare  Island  Suri^ey.  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad,  xxxi..  Marine 
Algae,  p.  94. 

''  Baker  and  Blandford,  Broivn  Sea-iveeds  of  the  Salt-Marsh.  Journ.  Linn. 
Soc.  p.  325  (1916). 

'-  Yamanouchi  (Bot.  Gazette,  Chicago),  Firrus  (1909),  Cutleria  (1912),  Zanar- 
dinia  (1913).  J.  L.  Williams,  Dktyota  (1904),  Annals  of  Bot.  p.  183.  Stras- 
burger, Fertilization  of  Fiiois  (1897).     Prings.  Jahrb.  xxv.  p.  372. 
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CAREX  MONTANA  L. 
Bx  H.  Stuart  TnoMi'soif,  F.L.S. 

Ox  August  10th  I  cycled  to  Charterhouse-on-Mendip,  partly  to 
explore  an  interesting  seventy-acre  plot  o£  rough  pasture  and  heather 
recently  bought  by  a  friend  interested  in  botany  and  geology.  This 
enclosure  is  primarily  a  rabbit-warren,  with  a  remarkable  chasm  or 
miniature  canyon  of  curious  irregularity,  and  bedecked  Avith  ferns, 
running  some  200  yards  through  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  the 
side  nearest  the  Mendip  Sanatorium. 

As  noticed  in  1915,  when  I  began  mapping  the  distribution  of 
Carex  montana  on  the  Mendip  plateau,  this  sedge  is  very  abundant 
in  this  and  neighbouring  walled  enclosures,  and  on  the  roadside 
between  Charterhouse  and  the  head  of  Cheddar  Gorge.  In  May  and 
June  the  pale  green  of  its  narrow  grass-like  leaves  can  be  seen  from 
afar ;  but  in  a  tine  August  the  colour  is  a  rich  yellow-green,  so  that 
it  forms  a  distinct  feature  in  the  landscape  and  can  be  seen  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  especially  when  against  a  belt  of  heather.  The  object 
of  this  note  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  field-botanists  to  the  colour 
of  the  foliage  of  the  sedge,  because  it  may  possibly  be  found  not  only 
elsewhere  on  the  Mendip  Hills  but  in  other  English  counties,  e.  g. 
Wilts  and  Dorset,  from  which  I  believe  it  is  not  yet  reported. 

In  Somerset  C.  montana  was  unknown  until  the  late  E.  F.  Linton 
found  it,  when  botanizing  in  July  lS90  with  the  late  li.  P.  Murray, 
on  a  roadside  bank  close  to  Charterhouse  Church  (Journ.  Bot.  xxviii. 
p.  350).  In  1908  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  F.  Samson  in  another  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  ;  and  in  1916  and  1917  I  observed  that  it  was 
"  abundant  over  scores  of  acres  and  appeared  in  spots  several  miles 
apart"  (Report  of  Watson  Bot.  Exch.  Club  for  1917,  p.  79).  This 
year,  on  August  10th,  I  saw  it  in  several  patches  much  nearer  Priddy, 
nearly  three  miles  fi'om  where  Mr.  Pugsley  had  seen  it  by  the  Roman 
road  west  of  Charterhouse.  Two  years  ago  1  noticed  it  in  small 
quantity  on  approaching  from  the  tableland  the  extreme  head  of 
Cheddar  Gorge.  All  these  localities  are  at  an  altitude  of  from  700 
to  800  ft.,  and  roughly  within  the  old  mining  area. 

When  once  known  in  the  field  C.  montana  can  easily  be  detected 
in  July  or  August  hundreds  of  yards  off,  when  riding  on  a  bicycle,  so 
brilliant  is  the  yellow-green  of  its  foliage.  The  leaves  of  lirachy- 
j)odlum  si/lvaticum  are  of  a  very  similar  colour  when  growing  in  tlie 
•open  moorland  or  rough  pasture,  as  that  grass  sometimes  does  on 
Mendip  and  elsewhere,  but  they  are  much  broader.  It  was  the 
leaves  only  (of  the  sedge)  which  Mr.  Linton  first  detected  in  July 
1890,  but  "  careful  search  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  few  withering 
.spikes  ....  and  on  one  of  these>  a  single  fruit  remained."  That 
•discovery  was  of  a  plant  new  to  Watson's  Peninsular  Province  (no.  1)  ; 
for  in  his  Compendium  of  the  Cybele  Britannica  (1870)  it  was 
recorded  from  Provinces  2-5  only,  and  in  "  Lat.  51-52  or  53  :  Sussex, 
"Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Worcestershire."  Its  present 
census  number  in  Lond.  Cat.  ed.  10  (1908)  is  eleven,  for  it  has  also 
been  toinid  in  Devon,  Hants,  and  other  counties. 
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Those  unacquainted  with  this  sedge,  who  may  look  for  it  after 
the  seeds  have  fallen  at  Midsunuuer,  may  detect  it  by  its  briglit, 
narrow,  very  slender,  and  pointed  leaves,  4-8  inches  long,  or  rarely 
longer ;  and  make  sure  of  the  species  by  its  thick  shaggy  branched 
ihizome  to  which  the  fibrous  roots  are  attached.  The  basal  sheaths 
of  the  leaves  are  often  reddish  purple,  as  in  C.  depauperata,  a  very 
rare  and  quite  different  species,  which  holds  its  ground  in  one  spot 
a  few  miles  from  Charterhouse,  N.  Somerset.  In  early  spring  before 
the  flowers  are  out  and  when  the  young  leaves  of  C.  montana  are 
(piite  short,  and  surrounded  by  last  year's  dead  ones,  botanists  should 
search  for  the  erect  flowering  spikes,  which  are  black  before  the  anthers 
appear  at  the  end  of  April.  The  stems  soon  elongate  and  finally 
droop  in  graceful  curves,  so  that  the  flowers  are  often  hidden  in  the 
mass  of  leaves.  At  the  end  of  April  1917  I  saw  at  Charterhouse  on 
Mendip  hundreds  of  these  little  black  spikes,  two  or  three  inches  high, 
appearing  immediately  after  the  snow  melted  after  that  bitter  winter. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Carex  montana  had  been  overlooked  on 
Mendip  until  1890  chiefly  because  its  flowers  and  fruits  disappear 
soon  after  Midsummer,  and  because  many  plants  have  no  flowers. 
Perhaps  for  similar  reasons  I  actually  do  not  remember  having 
collected  it  on  the  Continent,  where  so  widely  spread  ;  though  until 
1  went  to  Charterhouse  in  1915  my  knowledge  of  the  plant  was 
limited  to  having  seen  it  gi'owing  only  on  shady  banks  in  Wyre  Forest 
and  in  a  Sussex  woodland. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  find  the  following  interesting  note 
on  this  plant  by  that  careful  observer  the  late  T.  R.  Archei-  Briggs 
in  his  Flora  of  Plymouth  (1880)  p.  351 : — "  One  of  the  earliest 
Cariees  to  flower.  By  the  third  week  in  June  I  have  found  the 
seeds  all  shed  and  the  spikes  withered  ;  but  the  large  patches  foinied 
by  its  tufts  of  light  green  leaves  and  its  thick  shaggy  rhizome  serve, 
when  flowers  and  seeds  are  gone,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  associates, 
C.  j)ilulifera  and  C.  prcecox^'^  First  record  for  Devon  :  Briggs,  in 
Journ.  Hot.  (1873),  172, 
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By  H.  F.  Wernham,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 

In  this  Journal  for  191G  (pp.  226-231)  I  published  descriptions 
of  several  new  GamopetaUe  collected  by  IVIr.  G.  L.  Bate.s  in  the 
Yaunde  district  of  Southern  Cameroons,  most  of  them  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bitye,  Ebolovva.  Mr.  Bates,  who  has  already 
obtained  a  deserved  reputation  for  the  excellence  and  interest  of  his 
collections,  has  recently  sent  to  the  National  Herbarium  about  250 
specimens  from  the  same  district ;  over  16  per  cent,  of  these  are 
Euhiacece,  among  which  are  so  many  novelties  as  to  claim  a 
separate  record ;  the  interest  of  the  remainder,  from  the  rarity  and 
exrellence  of  the  material,  is  hardly  less  than  tluit  of  the  new  species. 
Motes  by   31  r.  Hates,  uliich    I  (juotc  in   in vertwl  eommas,  accompany 
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most  of  the  specimens  :  the  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter  of 
Jan.  80,  announcing  their  despatch  : 

*'....  Nearly  all  plants  here  [Bitye]  are  woody,  and  fully  half  of 
them,  I  should  think,  have  weak  climbing  stems.  These  latter  I 
have  called,  all,  '  vines '  .  .  .  .  I  use  still  the  Bulu  word  ekotok ; 
and  if  you  want  to  substitute  English  you  will  have  to  say  '  mixed 
growth  on  abandoned  ground ' .  . .  .  The  natives  here  never  keep 
the  land  under  cultivation  long — or  properly,  never  under  cultivation 
at  all — and  after  clearing,  and  planting  for  a  few  seasons,  they  leave 
the  wild  growth  to  spring  up  again.  This  new  growth  is  partly  from 
roots  and  stumps  left  in  the  ground  and  large  trees  left  standing  at 
the  time  of  clearing,  and  partly  from  seeds  of  certain  quick-growing 
trees,  vines  and  weeds  characteristic  of  such  land,  and  never  found  in 
the  forest ....  Ekotok  goes  gradually  back  to  the  forest ;  these 
quick-growing  plants  disappear,  and  true  forest-growth  takes  their 
place ;  '  old  ekotok '  is  that  which  is  tui-ning  to  forest  again  .... 
Here,  where  there  is  no  vi^inter,  there  is  no  regular  time  of  Howering 
of  each  species ;  still,  I  am  sure  that  a  long  and  careful  course  of 
observation  would  show  some  kind  of  regularity  in  reasons,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  work  out." 

I  proceed  to  enumerate  the  llubiacese  in  systematic  order,  describing 
such  as  appear  to  be  new.  The  consideration  of  certain  critical  forms 
is  reserved  for  a  subsequent  paper. 

Saecocephalus  esculentus  Afzelius  ex  Sabine  in  Trans.  Hort. 
Soc.  Lond.  V.  442.  t.  18  (1824).  Haviland,  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc. 
xxxiii.  25  (1897). 

No.  120G.  "  A  large  tree,  stem  100  ft.  to  branches,  about  18  ins. 
in  diameter,  at  top  of  a  tall  stump.  Foi-est.  Fruits  said  to  be  eaten 
by  natives  :  known  as  akonddky 

This  species  is  confined  to  the  tropics  of  the  African  continent, 
Avherein  it  has  a  wide  distribution — laterally,  at  least,  for  it  has  not 
been  recorded  from  south  of  the  equator.  It  apjjcars  most  abundantly 
about  the  Niger-basin ;  but  it  ranges  from  Senegambia  in  the  north 
and  west  to  Abyssinia  in  the  east.  According  to  Dr.  Masters,  it  has 
pink  flowers  and  an  edible  fruit,  of  the  size  of  a  peach ;  it  is  the 
*'  peach  "  or  "  fig  "  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  is  known  as  amelliky. 
In  Liberia  it  is  called  day  (see  Flor.  Trop.  Afr.  iii.  39). 

Musssenda  bityensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens,  ramulis  ferrugineis  pulverulento-pubescentibus 
tardius  breviter  in-egulariter  strigillosis.  Folia  venis  jirimariis 
lateralibus  utrinque  9-11.  Calycis  lobi  pro  rata  breves  latiuscule 
lanceolati  acutissime  acuminati,  eorum  uno  petaloideam  in  laminam 
candidam  sajpius  producto.  CoroIIcp  extus  insuper  densiuscule 
strigoso-sericeaj  basin  versus  glabrat*  limbus  pro  rata  angustissimus. 
Ovarium  in  anthesi  tuniid\nn  notabile  magnum  oblongo-ovoideum. 

No.  1 2(J2.  "  Climbing  shrub  or  vine ;  forest.  Corolla  yellow  ; 
conspicuous  white  leaf  adnate  to  calyx." 

Allied  to  M.  obtiisa  Krause,  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished 
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by  its  climbing  habit  and  the  remarkable  size  of  the  ovary,  even  in 
young  buds.  The  leaves  present  no  notable  features ;  they  are 
elliptical,  10-12  cm.  x  5-6-5  cm.,  scarcely  acuminate  at  the  apex, 
which  is,  however,  so  sharply  acute  as  to  be  almost  mucronate  ; 
between  the  main  veins  tbe  surface  is  almost  glabrous,  on  both  sides, 
except  for  a  few  short  stiff  adpressed  hairs  ;  the  veins  are  strigose ; 
leaf-l)ase  obtuse ;  the  petiole  with  indumentum  like  that  of  the 
neighbouring  branchlets,  is  usually  less  than  1  cm.  long.  Stipules 
triangular,  (3-7  mm.  X  3-4  mm.  at  base,  divided  to  about  one-third  of 
their  length  into  two  sharply  acute  lanceolate-subulate  lobes.  Flowers 
sessile  in  heads,  6  to  9  in  each,  on  peduncles  1-5-2  cm.  long,  arising 
at  the  end  of  branchlets  4  to  6  together  in  a  corymbose  ari-angement. 
Ovary  7-8  mm.  long,  4-5  mm.  broad ;  small  calyx-\ohe?,  no  longer 
than  3  mip. ;  petaloid  lobe  comparatively  small — about  5  cm.  X  2-8 
cm. — with  acuminate  base  narrowing  into  a  very  slender  stalk  about 
1-5  cm.  long.  Corolla-iwhe  scarcely  inflated  above,  and  comparatively 
broad  throughout,  at  most  about  2-5  cm.  long ;  limb  not  more  than 
8  mm.  in  diameter. 

Mussaenda  leptantha,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  ramulis  ±  dense  ferrugineo-tomentosis,  desuper  sub- 
strigosis  pilis  nee  manifeste  tamen  dellexis.  Folia  venis  primariis 
utrinque  ca.  9  lateralibus.  Galycis  lobi  pro  rata  brevissimi  anguste 
laneeolati  acuminate  acutissimi  necnon  apice  subsetacei  tamen 
dentoidei,  uno  quoque  in  flore  (exterioribus  tantum)  petaloideam 
in  laminam  magnam  producto  late  ellipticam  basi  cuneatam  in 
petiolum  gracillimum  angustatam  longiusculum.  Corollce  tubus 
angustissimus  superiore  longitudinis  in  dimidio  paullo  oblonge 
intlatus,  extus  sericeus,  infra  glabratus  subfilamentosus,  limbo 
angustissimo. 

No.  1212.  Allied,  like  the  preceding,  to  M.  oltusa,  from  which 
it  differs  chiefly  in  the  characters  of  the  corolla;  the  limb,  for 
example,  is  little  more  than  half  the  diameter  of  that  in  Krause's 
species.  The  leaves  and  stipmles  are  practically  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  M.  hityensis.  A  striking  difference  is  seen  in  the 
ovary  and  calyx;  in  the  mature  flower  the  former  is  very  small 
and  narrow,  the  whole  length  from  ovary-base  to  the  tips  of  the 
calyx-lobes  not  exceeding  4  mm.  The  corolla-bihe  is  about  3  cm. 
long,  and  no  more  than  2  mm.  wide  at  most ;  the  limb  is  only 
0-8  mm.  in  diameter. 

S.VBICEA  CAMEROONENsrs  Wernham  in  Monogr.  Sab.  35  (1914). 

Nos.  1170!  1382!  "Small  vine,  ckotoir  Previously  collected 
by  Bates  (1113  !)  in  a  similar  habitat ;  otherwise,  only  by  Mildbraed 
in  the  Mohmdu  district,  u])on  whose  specimen  I  based  the  description 
of  this  s])ecies.  A  photograph  of  the  type  (Herb.  Berol.)  is  in  the 
National  Herbarium. 

Sabicea  Amomi,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis  ramulis  gi-acilibus,  ultimis  dense  grisen-sericeis 
tardius  sparse  strigoso-tomentosis.  Folia  membranacea  late  elliptica 
vix    acuminata   subacuta   basi    subito    aeuto-acuminata    in   petiolum 
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gracillimum  longiusculum  desinentia,  utrinque  praecipue  infra  in 
venis  obscuriuscule  strigillosa ;  vence  laterales  primarije  utrinque 
ca.  8  ;  stipulce  triangulares  apice  rotundataj  mox  retlexai  persistentes. 
I)ifl orescent ia  pro  rata  paucitlora  laxiuscula  axillaris  subumbellata, 
■pediinculo  manifesto  apice  bracteis  duobus  lanceolatis  acutis  glabratis 
onusto.  Pedicelli  gi*aciles,  pleruiiique  eonspicui.  Calycis  lobi  inter 
breviores,  attenuati  tamen,  lineari-lanceolati  acuti  pro  rata  elongati 
subglabri,  ovarium  densissime  griseo-strigosum  duplo  exeedentes. 
Corolla  inter  minores  tubularis  insuper  extus  strigosa  infra  glabrata. 

No.  1411.  "  Climbing  in  Amomum-ihickei  by  stream,  forest. 
Corolla  dark-greenish-purple." 

Allied  to  S.  venosa,  and  distinct  in  the  venation  of  the  leaves, 
the  few-flowered,  lax  inflorescence  with  manifest  bracts,  and  the 
relatively  long  calyx-lobes.  Leai'es  +  8  cm.  x  4  cm.,  with  stalk 
from  1  cm.  to  more  than  3  cm.  long;  st  i p  til  en -dhont  5  mm.  or  longti-, 
and  4  mm.  broad  at  base.  Peduncle  ±  6  mm. ;  bracts  5  mm.  x 
1'2  mm. ;  pedicels  up  to  about  3  mm.  Calyx-Xoh^?,  as  much  as  5  mm. 
long ;  ovarij  little  more  than  1  mm.  in  depth.  Corolla  about 
1  cm.  long  ;  the  lobes,  short  and  narrow,  ajDparently  remain  erect. 

Bertiera  (§  Capitate)  bityensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  ramulis  junioribus  dense  griseo-sericeo-tomentosis  ;  jlorea 
denso  in  capitulo  sessili  terminali  dispositi ;  calycis  vibique  densissime 
sericei  limbus  subinteger  v.  obscure  necnon  brevissime  lobatus. 
Fnictus  (maturum  non  vidi)  verisimiliter  inter  minores  necnon 
sessilis. 

(See  key  to  species  in  my  Monogr.  in  Journ.  Bot.  1.  117  (1912).) 

No.  1289.  "  Shrub,  forest."  Externally  this  species  resembles 
S.  globiceps  K.  Schum.  ;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  readily  by  the 
form  and  lobing  of  the  calyx. 

The  thickness  of  a  branch  3  dm.  from  the  apex  is  but  3  mm. 
The  mature  leaves  are  pergaraaceous,  about  17  cm.  long  and  5"5  cm. 
broad,  with  petiole  rarely  longer  than  G  nnu.  ;  the  leaf-surface  is 
glabrous  above,  except  for  the  sparsely  strigose  midrib ;  the  undei- 
side  is  rather  densely  silky  upon  the  main  veins,  and  sparsely  silky 
between  them.  The  membranous  stipules  are  lengthily  oblong, 
as  much  as  1*5  cm.  long,  but  not  more  than  4  mm.  broad,  not 
noticeablj'  acuminate,  but  with  acute  apex,  and  strigose  dorsal  midrib 
so  prominent  as  to  be  almost  carinate,  the  blade  of  the  stipule  being 
glabra te.  Capitulum  3-4  cm.  in  diameter.  Calyx  barely  5  mm. 
long.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  consists  of  a  lower  subcylindrieal 
portion,  5-R  mm.  long,  and  an  upper  subglobular  part  4  mm.  long 
and  4  mm.  in  diameter ;  lobes  lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  very  acute 
apex,  25-3  mm.  long.     Anthers  linear  3"5-3"8  mm.  long. 

Tahenxa  bipindexsis  Wernham  in  Cat.  Talb.  Nig.  PI.  I.'IO. 
Chovielia  bipindeusis  K.  Schum.  in  Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.  xxxiii.  339 
(1903). 

No.  1380.     "Vine  on  undergrowth,  forest.     Corolla  sap-green." 

Tarenna  flavo-fusca  S.  Moore  in  Journ,  Linn.  Soc.  xxxvii.  302 
(1900).      Choineliu  Jfavo-fiisca  K.  Schum.  lor.  rit.  supra. 
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No.  1243.  "  Climbing  high,  forest.  Corolla  outside  dark-green 
and  reddish  ;  inside  pale-yellow."  The  same  species  was  collected  by 
Gossweiler  as  far  south  as  Cazengo,  in  Angola. 

Rakdia  micraxtha  K.  Schum.  in  Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.  xxiii.  438 
(1897). 

No.  1216.  Small  tree,  forest.  Large  white  stigma  "  conspicuous." 
The  type  was  collected  by  Pogge  in  the  Kasai  (Congo)  district. 
There  are  several  previous  records  from  the  Cameroons  ;  and  a  variety 
occm*s  so  far  south  as  Angola. 

Eandia  cladantha  K.  Schum.  in  Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.  xxviii.  02 
(1901). 

No.  1270.  (No  note.)  One  of  the  "Amaralioid"  species  (v. 
Journ.  Botrlv.  7  (1917))  ;  it  has  been  recorded  only  from  Nigeria  and 
the  Cameroons. 

Randia  STREPTOCArLON  K.  Schuui.  in  Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.  xxiii. 
440  (1897)  ;  Wernham  in  Joum.  Bot.  Iv.  8  (1917),  inch  syn. 

No.  1267.  "  Vine,  forest.  Corolla  cream-coloured,  with  carmine 
sprinklings,  shading  at  tips  and  inside."  Another  "  Amaralioid  " 
species. 

Randia  octomera  Hiern  in  Flor.  Trop.  Afr.  iii.  98.  B.  octomevia 
(sic)  Benth.  et  Hook.  fil.  Gen.  PL  ii.  89.  Gardenia  octomera  Hook. 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  5410  (1863). 

No.  1403.  "Small  shrub,  stem  4  ft.  long;  forest,  corolla  green." 
This  species  was  described  and  figured  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  (Joe. 
cif.)  from  a  plant  gathered  by  Gustav  Mann  in  the  island  of  Fernando 
Po.  It  affords  a  good  example  of  the  difficulty  in  separating  the 
genera  Rand i a  and  Gardenia — a  difficulty  recognized  by  the  author 
just  quoted  in  his  description  (Joe.  eif.).  Hitherto  the  species  has 
been  recorded  subsequently  from  Nigeria  only,  so  that  the  present 
record  represents  an  interesting  eastAvard  extension  of  the  distribution. 

Randia  (§  Euclima)  megalostigma,  sp.  nov. 

Arbor  (?)  ramulis  validiusculis  cortice  rugosulo  mox  indutis  mani- 
feste  striato.  Folia  magna  crassiuscule  pergamacea,  obovato-lanceo- 
lata  apice  vix  acuminata  obtusa  vix  tantum  acuta,  basi  subtruncata  v. 
nonnunquam  subcordata,  subsessilia  v.  petiolo  valido  brevissimo, 
utrinque  glaberrima  ;  vence  primaria^  utrinque  6-7  prominulae  laterales  ; 
sfipulce  brevem  in  vaginam  connatse  tubularem  latere  quoque  breviter 
inter  petiolos  apiculatara  diutius  persistentem.  Flores  magni  1-2  in 
axillis  subsessilcs.  Calyx  coriaceus  matums  eampanulato-infundibu- 
laris,  dentibus  angustissimis  oblongis  brevibus  vix  acutis  onustus, 
breviorem  in  ovarium  angustum  leniter  desinens  infra  sensim  in  prdi- 
ceJlvm  brevissimum  angustatum,  hraeteolis  2-3  brevibus  late  trian- 
gularibus  onustum  subcoreaceis  plus  minus  distantibus.  CoroUce 
brevissime  necnon  dense  fen-ugineo-tomentcsae  tubus  e  basi  longe 
cylindricus,  insuper  leniter  infundibulariter  dilatatus,  lobi  ovati 
acuminati  acuti  patentes  deniuni  dellexi.  Stiyma  bilobum  magnuiu 
carnosum  i:aniulis  obtusissimis. 
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Nos.  1171,  1275. 

Allied  to  R.  viaculata,  as  is  indicated  by  the  similarity  of  the 
flowers,  this  species  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  leaves;  the  latter  measure  18-25  cm.  X  8-12  cm.,  the  greatest 
width  being  in  the  upper  third  of  the  blade  ;  petiole  barely  3  or  4  mm. 
long ;  tube  of  sf /pules  3-4  mm.  deep.  Cahjx  and  ovary  form  a 
funnel  rather  more  than  1'5  cm.  long,  and  about  1*3  cm.  wide  at  the 
mouth,  which  is  surmounted  b}^  the  distant  and  very  short  teeth. 
The  coro//ff-tube  has  a  total  length  of  about  20  cm. ;  at  its  base  the 
width  is  8-9  mm.  ;  at  17  cm.  upwards  from  the  base  the  width  is 
nearly  2  cm.  ;  at  the  mouth,  just  beneath  the  base  of  the  lobes,  the 
Avidth  is  over  5  cm.  ;  lobes  3 "5  cm.  long  and  over  2  cm.  broad.  The 
narrowly-linear  anthers  are  nearly  3  cm.  long.  Lobes  of  stigma 
1'7  em.  long  and  6-7  mm.  broad. 

MoRELiA  SENEGALENSis  A.  Eich  ex  DC.  Prod.  iv.  617,  et  in  Mem. 
Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Par.  v.  232  (1834).  Bandia  sj).  Benth.  &  Hook.  fil. 
Gen.  PI.  ii.  89. 

No.  1210.  "  Tall  weak-stemmed  shrub  ;  forest.  Flowers  white." 
Bates  collected  the  same  species  in  1917  (no.  1046),  noting  it  as  "  a 
shrub  or  very  small  tree,  15  ft.  Flowers  Avhite,  with  agreeable 
perfume." 

This  species  has  a  wide  and  continuous  distribution  in  the  African 
tropics,  where  it  is  endemic,  from  Senegambia  in  the  north  and  west 
to  Angola  in  the  south  and  Uganda  in  the  east. 

Gaedenia  spathicaltx  K.  Schum.  ex  Wernham  in  Cat.  Talb.  Nig. 
PI.  131  (1913). 

No.  1356.  No  note  accompanies  this  specimen.  Collected 
originally  by  Zenker  and  Staudt  in  the  Yaunde  district;  several 
excellent  specimens  were  discovered  later  by  the  Talbots  in  Nigeria. 
The  floAvers  are  large — six  inches  or  longer — and  densely  hairy  on  the 
outside  ;  the  calyx  is  split  along  its  Avhole  length  on  one  side,  and  is 
divided  into  5  long  linear  lobes  on  the  other. 

Allied  to  this,  but  readily  distinguishable,  is  the  following: — 

Gaedenia  Vogelii  Hook.  fil.  ex  Hook.  1.  c.  viii.  782-3  (1848) ; 
Hiern  in  Flor.  Trop.  Afr.  iii.  103  (1877). 

No.  1281.  "  Small  shrub,  forest.  Corolla  Avhite,  but  tube 
greenish." 

This  species  was  based  upon  a  plant  found  by  Vogel  in  the  Ibu 
district  of  Nigeria.  Specimens  have  been  discovered  subsequently  as 
far  south  as  the  Congo,  and  eastward  in  Djur-land  and  Niam-niam. 

Gaedenia  ABUEOKUTyE  Hiern  in  Flor.  Trop.  Afr.  iii.  104. 

No.  1365.  "  Climbing  high  on  trees  in  e'kotok  that  had  lately 
been  forest.     Flowers  yellow." 

This  sjiecies  has  been  found  westward  in  Nigeria,  and  as  far  as 
Gola,  in  Liberia. 

Amaralia  palustris,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandcns,  ramulis  in  juA'entute  dense  grisco-sericeis  mox 
cortice   striato-rugosulo  indutis    glabrato  validiusculis.      Folia   inter 
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minora  tcnuiter  pergamacea,  glabrata  anguste  elliptica  v.  iKinmuuiuain 
oblanceolata  late  acuminata  acuta,  basi  truncata  v.  subcordata,  pefiolo 
brevissimo  crassiusculo  ;  venae  primarise  utvinque  6-8  laterales  ; 
stipulce  oblongtB  obtusaj  basi  deraum  laxe  cohserentes.  Flores  in 
axillis  subsessiles  solitarii  inter  maximos.  Calycis  magni  lobi  ovatu- 
laneeolati  apice  subobtusi  extus  glabrati,  tubus  brevissimus  necnon 
hypocrateriformi — campanulatus  extus  minute  et  brevissimo  sparse 
sericeus.  Corolla  magna  campanukta  lobis  latis  brevissimis  apice 
rotundatis.      Ovarium  obconioum  griseo-sericeum  laeve. 

No.  1209.  "  Climbing  slirub  ;  swamp.  Corolla  purplish-red, 
darkest  inside." 

Allied  apparently  to  A.  Millenii,  this  species  is  characterized  hj 
the  narrow  leaves,  with  truncate  or  subcordate  base,  the  colour  and 
size  of  the  flowers,  and  the  habitat.  Leaves  9-12  cm.  x  3-5  cm.,  with 
stalk  barely '8  mm.  at  longest ;  stipules  about  1  cm.  long  at  the  time 
of  fall.  The  cah/x-t\\he  forms  a  shallow  basin  about  8  mm.  in  dei)th, 
and  nearly  1'5  cm.  in  diameter  just  below  the  lobes,  which  are  1"5  cm. 
long  by  8  mm.  wide.  Co?'o^/«-tube  3'5  cm.  deep,  and  over  2-5  cm. 
wide  at  the  mouth ;  lobes  about  1  cm.  long  and  the  same  in  widtli  at 
the  middle.     Ovary  nearly  1  cm.  long. 

Amaralia  ekotokicola,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  ramulis  longe  gracilibvis  striatis  pulverulento- 
sericeis.  Folia  majuscula  pergamacea  glabrata  late  elliptica  apice 
vix  acuminata  necnon  subacuta  basi  saepius  subcordata  in  juventute 
nonnunquam  subacuta,  'petiolo  validiusculo  brevissimo  asperulo ; 
veuod  primarise  laterales  utrinque  ca.  8;  stipulcB  oblongae  apice 
obtusai  dorso  vena  centrali  strigosa  prcnninula  onvistse  basi  brevissimam 
in  vaginam  cohserentes  tardiuscule  caducaj.  Flores  majusculi  in 
axillis  solitarii  subsessiles  v.  breviter  pedicellati,  basi  quisque  bracteo- 
laitun  involucello  membranaceo  circumdatus  infundibulari  conspicuo. 
Calyx  inter  maximos  lobis  late  oblongis  nee  acuminatis  minutiuscule 
mucronatis.  Corolla  campanulata  insuper  subcylindrica  majuscula 
lobis  brevibus  latissimis  fere  semicircularibus.  Ovarium  parvum 
manifeste  necnon  cvebre  striato-canaliculatnm. 

No.  1879.  "  Vine,  old  ekotok.  Corolla  white  with  purple 
speckling  and  shading  inside  turning  yellowish-broAvn  before  falling." 

Allied  to  A.  Millenii  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
characters  of  leaf  and  petiole.  Leaves  11-14  cm.  x  0'3-S  cm.,  the 
stalk  not  longer  than  1*5  cm. ;  stipules  barely  l"o  cm.  long,  5  mm. 
broad.  The  bracteolar  involucel,  which  encloses  the  short  pedicel, 
does  not  exceed  5  or  6  mm.  in  depth.  Ovary  5-7  mm.  long,  widened 
gradually  from  the  base  to  4-6  nnu.  at  the  well-marked  junction  with 
the  tube  of  the  calyx;  tlie  latter  is  but  5  mm.  deep,  and  nearly 
1*5  cm.  in  diameter  at  the  base  of  the  lobes,  which  are  1"3  cm.  lung 
and  8  mm.  broad.  C'oro//«-tube  about  4  cm.  long,  1  cm.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  over  2  cm.  wide  above ;  lobes  8-9  mm.  wide  at  the 
base,  9  mm.  long. 

CxNTHirM  Thon>'ixgii  Benth.  in  Hook.  Nig.  Flor.  410;  Plial- 
laria  spinosa  Sebum,  k  Thonn.  Beskr.  Guin.  PI.  113  (1828). 
JoL"R>AL  or  BoXAM'. — \ OL.  57.       I  OCTOBEI;,  1919.]  X 
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No.  1334.  "  Reclining  or  trailing  shrub.  Corolla  yellowish-green, 
stigma  white." 

This  species  has  apparently  not  been  recorded  from  any  locality 
east  of  Nigeria. 

Vangueria  umbellulata  Hiern  in  Flor.  Trop.  Afr.  iii.  150. 

Nos.  1179,  1337.  «'  Shrub  6  or  8  feet  high,  with  many  slender 
horizontal  branches  ;  forest.     Corolla  yellowish-green,  stigma  dark." 

This  species  was  described  from  a  plant  preserved  in  the  National 
Herbarium,  collected  by  W.  Brass,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  the  Cape  Coast  neighbourhood.  Welwitsch  collected 
specimens  (nos.  5348,  5349)  undoubtedly  referable  to  the  same  species  ; 
so  that  its  discovery  in  the  Cameroon s  provides  an  interesting  distri- 
butional link. 

Pavetta  pebmobesta  Wernham  in  Journ.  Bot.  liv.  227  (1916). 

Nos.  1203,  1318.  "Small  shrub,  cut  off  at  ground;  forest. 
Flowers  white."  I  based  the  description  of  this  species  upon  a 
previous  Bates-number,  7'16,  collected  in  the  same  locality. 

Morinda  Batesii,  sp.  nov. 

Arbor  majuscula  ramulis  pro  rata  gracilibus  glabris  insigniter 
quadrangularibus.  Folia  inter  majora  papyracea  glabra,  elliptica 
apice  vix  acuminata  subacuta,  basi  cuneata  petiolo  brevissimo  ;  vence 
laterales  primarise  ntrinque  ca.  7 ;  stipulee  late  triangulares  parvse. 
Capitula  parva  pedunculis  gracilibus  in  axillis  binis.  Flo7-es  inter 
minores,  coroUoB  tubo  gracili  necnon  breviusculo,  lobis  lanceolatis 
subacutis. 

No.  1185.  "  Tree  over  75  ft.  high,  stump  over  2  ft.  in  diam.  ; 
called  atyen  (acheng) ;  forest.  Corolla  pale-green,  the  lobes  white 
on  upper  surface." 

The  nearest  affinity  is  with  M.  geminata  DC.  (see  Hutchinson, 
in  Kew  Bull,  1916,  p.  8)  from  which  our  species  is  distinct  especially 
in  the  slender  branches  and  peduncles,  and  the  much  smaller  corolla. 
It  is  moreover  quite  a  large  tree — a  good  deal  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  M.  geminata.  Leaves  +  17  cm.  x  8  cm.,  Avith  stalk  not 
longer  than  8  mm. ;  stijndes  5  mm.  long,  and  about  the  same  in 
width  at  base.  Pedimcle  3-6  cm.,  or  longer  at  maturity.  CoroJla- 
tube  up  to  1*7  cm.  long,  but  not  much  over  1  cm.  wide  even  at 
the  mouth  ;  lobes  6  mm.  long,  1*3  mm.  broad. 

PsTcnoTBiA  t.attstipula  Benth.  in  Hook.  Nig.  Flor.  420. 

No.  1407.  "Small  shrub."  This  species  was  discovered  originally 
in  the  island  of  Fernando  Po.  Mr.  Bates  has  foinid  it  previously  in 
the  Batanga  district  (no.  227)  and  in  Bitye  (nos.  624,  914). 

Cephaelis  pedunculaeis  Salisb.  Parad.  t.  99  (1808)  ;  Hiern  in 
Flor.  Trop.  Afr.  iii.  223. 

No.  1359!  "  Much -branching  shrub,  head -high,  or  higher; 
forest.     Flowers  and  bracts  white." 

Widely  distributed  over  western  tropical  Africa,  from  Senegambia 
in  th«  north  to  Angola  in  the  south  ;  collected  also  by  Bagshawe  in 
Uganda  (no.  1356!  in  Hb.  Mus.  Brit.). 
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Cephaelis  hexamera  Wernbam,  nom.  nov.      Uraqoga  hexamera 

K.  Schum.  in  Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.  xxviii.  104  (1901). 

No.  1398.     "Small  half-woody  plant,  one  foot  liigli ;  forest." 
The    species  was   founded  upon    a    plant   collected    b}'  Dinklage 

(no.  1800)  in  tlie  Bipinde  district.     A  good  specimen  was  discovered 

by  the  Talbots  in  the  Oban  district  of  Nigeria. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


GEORGE  STEPHEN  WEST,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 

(1S76-1919.) 

George  West  was  born  at  Bradford  on  April  20tli,  1876.  The 
father,  William  AVest  (1848-1914),  of  whom  a  notice  appears  in  this 
Journal  for  the  latter  year  (p.  161),  had  fii-st-hand  knowledge  of 
Jiritish  Howering  plants  and  cryptogams,  and  his  two  sons  helped  liim 
much :  the  elder,  William,  died  in  1901  at  the  eai-lj'  age  of  twenty-six 
(see  Journ.  Bot.  1901,  353).  Geortie  began  early  to  specialize  in  the 
Algie,  especially  the  Desmids.  After  passing  through  the  Bradford 
Technical  College  and  the  Koyal  College  of  Science,  London,  he 
completed  his  education  at  St.  Jobn's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
elected  Hutchinson  Research  Student,  and  appointed  demonstrator  in 
biology  to  the  Uniyersity.  Afterwards  for  several  years  he  filled  the 
post  of  lecturer  in  natural  history  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College, 
Cirencester,  and  was  then  appointed  (1906)  lecturer  in  botany  at  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  under  the  late  Prof.  Hillhouse,  whom  he 
commemorated  in  that  gigantic  sulphur-bacterium  Hillhousia  mira- 
hilis.  On  the  retirement  of  Hillhouse  in  1909  he  succeeded  to  his 
chair,  and  in  1916  became  Mason  Profes.sor.  AVest  was  an  excellent 
teacher  and  lecturer,  much  liked  by  his  pupils,  and  extremel}'^  success- 
ful in  training  them  in  the  habit  of  scientific  research.  He  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  his  department ;  the  herbarium  is  almost 
entirel}""  his  creation.  Among  his  post-graduate  students  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Muriel  Bristol  and  Dr.  Nellie  Carter,  whose  respective 
researches  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  algse  of  the  soil  and  on 
the  forms  of  the  chloroplasts  of  Desmids. 

West  was  the  leading  expert  of  this  country  on  Freshwater  Algaj : 
he  could  recognise  at  sight  almost  ever}'  J3ritish  Desmid.  His  four 
beautifully  illustrated  volumes  on  British  Desmidiacea'  in  the  Ray 
Society's  publications  are  well  known  ;  it  is  hoped  to  publish  a  fifth 
volume  based  upon  his  notes.  The  investigations  of  father  and  son 
in  the  Desmids  of  the  whole  world  made  it  clear  that  that  group  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  plant  distril)ution 
and  the  evolution  of  species,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  can  seldom 
survive  desiccation  even  for  a  few  hours. 

George  West's  chief  publications  on  Algae  generally  were  his 
Treatise  on  British  Freshwater  Algaj  (1904,  long  out  of  print)  and 
the  volume  (1916)  upon  the  Myxophyceae,  Peridinieae,  Bacillariea?, 
and  Chlorophycea; — the  first  of  the  series  of  Cambridge  Botanical 
Handbooks, — of  which  some  account  will  be  found   in   this  Journal 
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for  1917  (p.  88).  Besides  these  and  numerous  articles  in  this  and 
other  botanical  journals,  etc.,  on  Alga^  from  all  parts  of  the  world — 
the  series  of  "  Algological  Notes,"  begun  in  this  Journal  for  1911  and 
continued  at  intervals,  may  be  mentioned — West  was  contemplating 
the  preparation  of  a  new  work  on  British  Freshwater  Algai  (excluding 
Diatoms  and  Desmids),  in  which  he  intended  to  describe  and  figure 
every  known  species  :  the  value  of  such  a  volume  can  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  skill  and  accuracy  in  drawing,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  part  of  it  may  be  in  a  condition  fit  for  publi- 
cation. The  whole  of  his  di-awings  of  Alga?  are  bequeathed  to  the 
British  Museum ;  his  algological  library  and  specimens  are  left  to  the 
University  of  Birmingham. 

There  still  remains  to  be"  mentioned  his  projected  Algal  Flora  of 
the  Midlands ;  of  this  only  a  comparatively  few  preliminary  lists  are 
prepared,  but  it  is  hoped  to  publish  these  shortly.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine,  apart  from  calcareous  districts,  a  more  unpromising 
area  in  this  country  for  algse  than  that  round  Birmingham,  yet  West 
and  his  zealous  helpers  showed  that  even  this  could  yield  riches, 
including  such  a  rarity  as  a  new  Roi/a  in  conjugation,  probably  the 
first  that  has  ever  been  found  in  Britain  in  that  condition.  He 
proved  again  that,  when  a  competent  botanist  settles  down  in  a  new 
li)cality.  it  begins  at  once  to  yield  a  previously  unsi;spected  wealth  of 
material. 

West  died  at  Edgbaston  on  August  7th  after  a  brief  illness.  The 
cause  was  a  severe  attack  of  double  pneumonia,  aggravated  by  the 
weakness  due  to  his  indifferent  health  during  the  last  few  years,  for 
he  never  recovered  completely  from  the  influenza  trouble  of  four 
years  ago.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  young  sons,  and  his  premature 
decease  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three  deprives  British  natural  science 
of  one  of  its  most  promising  adherents.  The  loss  of  his  kindly 
encouragement  and  help  to  the  eager  band  which  he  had  gathered 
round  him  leaves  a  gap  wdiich  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

W.  B.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES. 


Yacctnium  intermedium  Ruthe  (p.  259).  One  locality  for  this 
plant  in  Caithness  is  a  gorge  of  the  Achorn  Burn,  a  tributary  of  the 
Dunheath  Water  on  the  east  coast:  this  is  locally  a  deep  shady  chasm 
in  the  rocks,  but  the  higher  parts  of  the  Avails  are  exposed  to  sunlight " 
(C.  B.  Crampton,  Vegetation  of  Caithness  etc.,  p.  94:  1911).  One 
plant  only  was  found,  with  the  parents  and  Arctostapliylos  TJva-vrsi. 
Here  there  can  hardly  have  been  human  interference.  The  other 
locality,  whence  I  have  a  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  is 
Scarmclett  Braes  near  Watten  near  a  large  lake ;  the  onl}''  evidence 
of  human  interference  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  existence  of  two 
"  ))icts'  houses."  The  North  Lancashire  localit_y  (Coniston  Old  Man, 
2000  ft.),  communicated  to  me  by  Mr,  Pearsall  (whose  son,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Adamson,  found  it  there  in  1914),  and  the  Stafford- 
sjiire  habitat,  Norton  Bog,  1S9S  (Bagnall,  Fl.  Stafi".  p.  40),  seem 
equally  remote  from  human  influence.     Mr.  Garner  infonned  me  that 
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the  first  finder  of  the  plant  in  Staffordshire  was  a  surgeon,  Mr.  D.  Ball. 
In  Science  Gossij)  for  1872  (p.  248)  Mr.  Grarner  figured  and  described 
it  as  "a  Curious  British  Plant"  ;  he  there  says  "The  Maerand  Camp 
Hills  were  planted  by  Mr.  Wedgewood,  the  eminent  potter."  In 
Kobson's  book  of  Botanical  Labels  (1874)  the  plant  stands  as  V.  Myr- 
tillus  var.  hyhridum  Garner. — Akthub  Bennett. 

[Mr.  Vevers  writes  that  the  "  large  patch  of  an  acre  in  extent " 
mentioned  on  p.  259  would  be  more  correctly  stated  as  half  an  acre. 
He  adds  :  "  I  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to  Maer  Wood  where  the 
plant  was  originally  discovered ;  we  found  four  patches  of  the  hybrid, 
including  one  very  extensive  and  old  patch  which  might  well  be  the 
original  one  discovered  in  1870.  My  friend  Capt.  Gourlay  has  since 
found  it  in  a  new  Staffordshire  locality — -Whitle}^  Common." — 
Ed.  Jol-rn.  Box,] 

SiMETHls  PLANIFOLIA  Gren.  &  Godr.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
'  Branksome  Lily  '  still  exists  in  the  old  locality  ;  but  I  saw  no  more 
than  four  or  five  plants,  when  at  Bournemouth  in  June  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Rogers  tells  me  that  it  crops  up  every  now  and  then  in  grassy 
waste  by  the  side  of  roads  ;  so  that,  though  building  and  dumping 
operations  have  sadly  restricted  the  area  of  its  occurrence,  there  is  a 
good  hope  of  its  not  entirely  disappearing  from  the  neighbourhood. 

H.  J.  KlDDELSDELL. 

Mtmulus  MOSCHA.TUS  L.  Reference  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  horticultural  journals  and  in  our  own  pages  to  the  general 
scentlessness  of  this  plant.  A  note  in  The  Garden  for  Sept.  6  states 
that  a  fine  plant  was  seen  at  Feltham,  Middlesex,  which  was  very 
strongly  scented ;  it  came  from  a  small  nurseryman  in  the  neig'hbour- 
hood,  who  at  the  time  said  it  was  not  scented,  but  it  certainly  became 
so.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  scent  appears  and  disappears 
in  the  same  plant. — Ed.  Journ.  Bot, 

X  PoTAMOGETON  DUALUS  Hagstrom  {P.  panormitamis  Biv.  x 
pusillus  L.).  Dr.  Hagstrom  in  his  Critical  Researches  in  Potamo- 
yeton  (p.  103)  describes  the  above  hybrid,  and  mentions  specimens 
from  "Ponds  near  York  (1S81)  Bennett,  and  Shropshire  (1880) 
Beckwith."  These  I  have  looked  up ;  both  specimens  were  sent  by 
me  and  are  now  in  the  Stockholm  herbarium.  I  also  find  specimens 
of  P.  panormitamis  Biv.,  from  Ireland  as  "  P.  p)usillus  L.  var. 
tenuissimus  Koch.  Off  Harbour  Island,  Lough  Neagh,  Co.  Antrim. 
10  Aug.  1009,  C.  H.  Waddell."  It  is  probably  fairly  distributed  in 
this  county,  but  all  specimens  need  examination  as  to  whether  they 
are  this  or  pusillus. — Arthur  Bennett. 

Sex-teems  for  Plants.  I  was  much  surprised  to  read 
Mr.  Church's  criticism  of  the  use  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  term 
"female  "  in  relation  to  a  tree  (]i.  230),  and  still  more  at  his  sugges- 
tion to  substitute  for  it  the  word  "fruiting."  It  seems  to  me  that 
"  female "  is  quite  a  satisfactory  term :  it  is  a  good  plain  strong 
English  word,  and,  jyace  Mr.  Clmrch,  an  unambiguous  one  having 
but  a  single  meaning,  therefore  surely  an  ideal  scientific  term.  The 
term  "  fruiting,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  open  to  grave  objection.     It 
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f:m  of  course  be  correctly  used  to  denote  the  stage  of  development  of 
a  plant  to  contrast,  say,  with  "  flowering,"  and  it  can  also  be  correctly 
\ised  in  contrast  to  "  sterile  "  ;  but  as  an  antonym  of  "  male,"  for 
wiiieh  I  gather  Mr.  Church  proposes  to  use  it,  I  should  have  thought 
it  impossible.  Just  now  long  words  with  Greek  roots  are,  one  realizes, 
much  in  fashion, ;  but  really  Mr.  Church's  suggestion  of  the  use  of 
two  prefixes,  which  mei-ely  mean  "  large  "  and  "  small,"  iov  purposes 
of  sex-differentiation  seems  preposterous,  and  to  my  thinking  the 
sooner  such  misleading  terms  are  "  scrapped,"  to  use  Mr.  Church's 
expression,  the  better  in  the  interests  of  accuracy.  Your  contributor 
would  appear  to  have  some  objection  to  the  recognition  of  sex  in 
jjlants,  but  I  may  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  the  use  of  am- 
biguous verbiage  will  not  do  away  with  the  fact. — James  GtROVES. 

PoLLi>"ATiON  OP  ViscuM  ALBUM.  Following  some  experiments 
on  the  fertilization  of  Mistletoe  by  Dom  Ethelbert  Home,  as  recorded 
by  him  at  length  in  this  Journal  for  1916  (p.  202),  and  again  in  a 
shorter  note  in  the  volume  for  1918  (p.  331),  and  guided  by  some 
advice  from  him  about  protecting  the  blooms  for  trial,  four  flowering 
twigs  of  a  female  plant  were  enclosed  in  fine  hexagonal  cotton  net 
with  a  1  mm.  mesh.  The  net  was  kept  clear  of  the  blooms  by  a 
framework  of  thin  split  cane ;  two  little  hoops  of  this  were  tied 
across  each  other  at  the  top,  the  ends  being  then  brought  down  to  the 
stem,  where  they  and  the  net  covering,  now  of  balloon  shape,  were 
securely  tied.  There  is  no  male  plant  in  the  garden,  but  twigs  of 
pollen  bloom  were  obtained  from  a  distance  and  hung  up  in  the  female 
bush.  The  uncovered  j)art  of  the  l)ush,  especially  on  the  sunny  side, 
became  loaded  with  beri'ies.  Of  the  four  enclosed  twigs,  two  have 
one  berry  each,  the  other  two  none.  It  may  be  surmised  that  some 
of  the  pollen  may  have  been  caught  and  retained  by  the  fine  net,  or 
all  of  it  in  tlie  case  of  the  llowers  where  no  fertilisation  was  effected. 
In  any  case,  this  experiment,  agreeing  with  former  trials  by  Dom 
Kthelhert,  would  support  his  view  that  fertilisation  is  not  necessarilv 
due  to  the  agenc}^  of  insects,  for  none  of  the  bees  and  Hies,  claimed  bv 
'  the  naturalists  Koelreuter,  Kirschner,  and  Loew  to  be  conveyors  of 
the  pollen,  could  possibly  pass  through  the  small  meshed  net. 

Geetrujdk  Jekyll. 

Galium  ekectum  in  Somkhset.  When  Murray's  Flora  of 
Somcrsef  was  published  in  1896  there  was  only  one  undoubted  record 
for  this  plant  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  that  was  from  a  wall 
near  Templecombe — a  strange  habitiit.  Since  then  it  has  been 
found  in  several  localities  in  X.  and  S.  Soitierset  (see  Marshall's 
Supplement).  On  June  7th  this  3^ear,  in  walking  up  to  Sidcot  School 
fr(»m  Winscombe  Station,  by  the  old  and  much  frequented  foot-path 
through  the  fields,  I  noticed  in  the  top  enclosure,  close  to  the  main 
road  to  Bristol,  numerous  patches  of  OaVmm  erectum  in  the  short 
mowing  grass.  The  plant  was  variable  in  form,  colour,  and  stature. 
Some  were  very  short,  and  others  somewhat  like  the  upland  Mendip 
ftirm  of  a.  Mollit(/o,  the  type  of  which  grows  in  a  lane  adjoining  and 
on  the  main  roail.  Finther  search  showed  that  G.  erectum  was 
distributed  in  patches  over  the  greater  part  of  the  field.     On  ciuiuirv 
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I  learned  that  this  pasture  had  been  browsed  by  sheep  for  "  at  least 
40  years  "  since  it  had  been  ploughed ;  and  it  was  never  mown  until 
this  year.  This  doubtless  explains  why  the  plant  had  never  been 
noticed,  or  at  least  recorded,  from  a  place  within  200  yards.of  the  Sidcot 
School  premises  and  through  which  generations  of  young  naturalists  and 
not  a  few  older  botanists  must  have  passed.  Already  by  June  15th 
the  tlowers  had  largely  disappeared  (it  is  well  known  to  blossom  at  least 
three  weeks  earlier  than  MoJlugo)  ;  and  on  August  1st  I  could  not 
find  a  trace  of  even  the  leaves.  The  short  grass  had  been  mown  a 
fortnight  earlier,  and  a  horse  was  now  in  possession.  Such  plants  as 
Cnicus  acauUs,  however,  threw  a  further  light  on  the  cultural  history 
of  that  pasture.  Apparently  certain  Bedstraws  are  appreciated  by 
stock,  especially  in  dry  weather.  The  day  after  my  discovery  1  was 
surprised  to  find  patches  of  good  Q.  erectum  in  grass  left  to  be  mown 
on  both  sides  of  the  private  di-ive  to  Newcomb,  Sidcot,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  other  side  of  the  School.  This  drive  was  made  some 
12  years  ago,  and  was  cut  out  of  a  pasture  grazed  by  cows.  I  regard 
the  Sidcot  locality  and  that  on  a  Lias  pasture  near  Washford  in  the 
west  of  the  county  as  the  most  satisfactory  stations  for  Galium 
erectum  in  the  whole  of  the  Bristol  and  Somerset  area. — H.  S, 
Thompson. 

HxPERicrM  HUMiFTJsrM  (pp.  195,  225).  The  notes  on  the 
distribution  of  this  plant  lead  me  to  record  that  on  9th  Sept.  I  saw 
it  in  great  quantity  in  a  gravelly  field  on  a  hillside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newton  Abbot,  S.  Devon.  The  abundant  flowers  gave  quite 
a  tinge  of  colour"  to  the  upper  part  of  this  field,  which  was  at  the  edge 
of  a  dense  wood,  and  bracken-bordered.  The  form  was  a  somewhat 
diminutive  one,  which  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  position,  ex- 
posed to  strong  sunlight,  and  b}^  the  very  dry  season. — C.  E.  Lahteb. 


EEVIEWS. 

Lectures  on  Sex  and  Heredity,  delivered  in  Glasgow,  1917-18,  by 
F.  0.  BowEB,  J.  Graham  Keer,  and  W.  E.  Aoah.  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  London,  1919;   16mo,  pp.  vi-f-119.     Price  5s. 

A  CLEAR  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  reproduction  is 
admittedly  of  primaiy  necessity  to  biologists  and  economists  of  every 
grade,  and  this  pleasant  little  production  epitomizes  much  of  modern 
views.  The  word  "  sex  "  is  still  commonly  used  to  cover  two  distinct  sets 
of  phenomena  :  (1)  syngamy,  the  fusion  of  two  gamete  nuclei  to  give  a 
new  individual — a  phenomenon  of  fundamental  importance  as  leading 
to  consequent  meiosis  with  its  differentiation  of  inheritance  and  new 
possibilities  of  racial  variation,  with  nothing  "  male  "  or  "female" 
about  it,  the  latter  terms  being  merely  human  conventions,  as  applied 
to  phenomena  of  (2)  heterogamy  and  the  differentiation  of  sexual 
characters — as  a  set  of  factors  concerned  solelv  with  the  secondary, 
post-syngafnic,  nutrition  of  the  zygote,  and  its  further  consequences 
as  expressed  in  "  maleness  "  and  "  femaleness." 

Such  phenomena  in  the  botanical  kingdom  range  from  the  simplest 
isogamy,  and  even  complete  absence  of  nucleogamy,  to  advanced 
heterogamy    with    manifold    secondary  differentiations,   as   also    the 
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ultimate  complete  supersession  of  heterogamy  in  the  fusing  units ; 
thougli  the  complexities  of  somatic  differentiation  may  continue 
effective.  Among  animals  a  verj'^  uniform  and  almost  monotonous 
scheme  of  heterogamy  obtains,  from  the  lowest  Metazoa  to  the 
highest,  and  the  subject  is  hence  considered  from  a  broader  standpoint 
in  Botany, 

Professor  Bower  gives  a  simple  account,  stripped  of  all  unnecessary 
technicalities,  of  the  general  facts  of  plant-repi"oduction,  tracing  the 
progress  of  sexual  differentiation  through  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
from  the  water  to  the  land,  including  the  elaborated  mechanism  for 
post-sexual  nutrition  within  the  seeds  of  higher  land-plants.  It  is 
edifying  to  note  that  Professor  Bower  in  this  connection  (p.  50)  tilts 
against  Tennyson  for  Avriting  "  How  [sec]  careless  of  the  single  life," 
because  the  poet  was  not  thinking  of  something  entirely  different  which 
had  appealed  to  the  botanist,  in  reference  to  the  infinite  care  taken  by 
the  organism  (not  "  Nature  ")  to  protect  what  he  calls  the  "  germ  "  ; 
ignoring  the  fact  to  which  Tennyson  was  alluding — i.  e.  that,  notwith- 
standing every  such  precaution,  the  seed  is  ultimately''  exposed  to  the 
caprices  of  "  Nature,"  and  it  is  in  the  stage  of  the  resting  seed,  rather 
than  in  germination,  that  the  most  appalling  wastage  of  ^  the  race  has 
to  be  endured. 

The  account  of  sexual  reproduction  from  the  animal  side  is  put  so 
very  briefly  and  concisely,  that  one  does  it  the  compliment  of  wanting 
more.  The  comparison  of  the  human  ovum  with  the  gametes  of  a 
seaweed  (p.  5)  affords  an  interesting  reminder  that  the  highest 
organisms,  having  passed  through  the  Reptilian  epoch,  have  come 
back  to  a  state  practically  identical  with  that  of  an  alga  ;  the  eom- 
]jarison  would  have  been  more  effective  if  the  oosphereof  Himonthalia 
or  Sarc/asHum  had  been  figured  instead  of  Fucus.  Hence  zoology 
passes  on  to  more  intimate  phenomena  of  nuclear  sjnigamy,  and  the 
])ossible  mechanism  of  heredity.  The  Weismannic  conception  of 
germ-))lasm,  so  foreign  to  a  botanist,  is  utilized  to  bar  out  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  to  the  discomfiture  of  many 
educationalists  and  sociologists  who  hope  for  immediate  results. 
Meiidelism  is  introduced  in  the  person  of  the  Blue  Andalusian  fowl, 
and  ])k;asing  facts  are  recorded  as  to  the  inheritance  of  insanity  and 
brachydactyly.  An  implied  delicate  compliment  to  the  presumed 
iutcllectuality  of  the  teaching  profession  is  expressed  by  its  position 
at  the  head  of  the  table  of  falling  birth-rates  ;  though  it  might  be 
argued  that  a  man  who  expects  to  make  a  living  b}"^  teaching  others 
is  ipso  facto  "  unfit."  One  cannot  expect  much  more  in  onh'  about 
a  lunidred  small  pages,  but  a  short  list  of  references  to  the  more 
reliable  literature  of  the  subject  might  have  been  ivdded. 

A.  H.  C. 

The  BuihUnc/  of  an  Autotrophic  FlageUate.  By  A.  H.  ClirucH. 
Botanical  Memoirs  No.  1.  Oxford  University  Press.  1019. 
27  pp.     Price  2s. 

In  a  score  of  crisply  written  chapters,  closely  packed  with  facts 
and  deductions.  Dr.  A.  H.  Church  gives  us  a  reasoned  argument 
descriptive  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  simple  self-supporting 
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plankton-cell  in  sea-water.     He  insists  that  it  is  in  the  vast,  constant, 
ionized   ocean    that  the   first  hazy  rudiments   of   life  began    to   be 
(problems  for  the  physicist  and  chemist  to  unravel)  ;  that  carbo- 
hydrates were  formed  and  increased  in   complexity-,  thanks  to  the 
peculiar  linking  properties  of  the  carbon-atom,  and  led  on  to  colloid- 
formation  ;  that  nitrogen  was  pressed  into  service  and  was  added  to 
the  mobile  composition  of  the  plasma ;  and  that,  when  means  had 
been  evolved  for  utilising  solar  energy,  an  autotrophic  organisation 
had  come  into  existence  capable  of  producing  an  ever  increasing  out- 
put of  carbohydrate  and  proteid,  and  of  carrying  on  life  indefinitely. 
Tlie  subject  thus  became  a  botanical  problem.     Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  nitrogen  compounds  in  the  sea,  the  manufacture  of  carbohydrates 
was  necessarily  far  in  excess  of  the  proteid  synthesis,  and  consequently 
there  were  great  quantities  of  carbohydrate  waste  to  be  got  rid  of, 
either  in  a  soluble  form,  or  by  storage,  or  preferably  as  an  insoluble 
polysaccharide  deposit  on  the  periphery  of  the  plant — thereby  origin- 
ating a  mucilaginous  or  cellulose  wall.     Thus  "  chemical  linkage " 
and    "  physical   growth    by   adsorption "    progressed.       The    plasma 
prospered  in  the  daylight,  but  by  night  it  had  to  live  upon  its  own 
reserves;  in  this  way  katabolism  was  initiated  and  a  certain  indepen- 
dence attained — an  independence  which  conduced  to   the  possibility 
of  animal  life.     The  delicate  plasma  necessarily  assumed  a  spherical 
form  by  reason  of  surface  tension.     Surt'ace  tension  and  metabolic 
activity  would  be  associated  with  contractility.     Further,  a  "  differ- 
entiation "  of  the  plasma  "  into  at  least  three  regions  may  be  postu- 
lated "  :    (1)    the    surface   or   plasmatic    film ;    (2)   an    illuminated 
metabolic  zone — the  chloroplasm  ;   (3)  a  central  region — the  nucleo- 
plasm— living  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  zones  and  free  to  assume 
the  conti'ol  of  the  organism.     As  the  spherical  plankton-cell  tends 
to  sink    vertically,  Avhich   would  be   fatal,   a   tremendous  advantage 
would  be  gained  if  the  organism  could  contrive  to  rise  up  by  growth 
towards  the  lessening  light.     Thus  polarity  is  assumed  to  have  be- 
come established — with  the  subsequent  development  of  a  flagellum, 
however  rudimentary,  which  served  primarily  as  an  "anterior  tractor- 
mechanism  ""  and  subsequently  became  exploited  in  many  cases  as  a 
food-gatherer.     A  great  advance  was  achieved   when   binary  fission 
superseded   the   mere  fragmentation    due  to  sea-action,    such    fission 
being   presumed  to  originate  in  the   deep-seated  nucleoplasm  where 
starvation  would  first  be  felt.     The  author,  in  discussing  faihire  and 
death,  argues  that  "  under  pressure  of  approaching  dissolution  new 
departures  .  .  .  new  racial  improvements  .  .  .  may  be  .  .  .  expected  to- 
occur,"  namely,  the  evolution  of  sexuality,  of  the  holozoic  animal,  of 
benthic   plants   and   animals.     The   later  cliapters  treat  of  holozoic 
nutrition,  the  origin  of  sexual  fusion,  the  differentiation  of  flagellar 
the  formation  of  the  cell-wall. 

Step  by  step  the  author  works  out  his  case,  showing  how  in- 
evitably phase  has  followed  phase  in  the  scheme  of  evolution — a 
scheme  which  was  "  settled  once  for  all  time  in  the  initiation  of 
minute  forms  of  idtra-microsco]nc  life,  as  the  necessary  outcome  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  organization  of  the  aqueous  phase  of  the 
sea  itself."'     Dr.  Church's  jxnnphU't   is  written   in  a  condensed  style 
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not  easy  to  digest  at  the  first  reading,  but  it  is  severely  logical  and 
presents  a  fascinating  study  of  the  origin  and  progression  of  plant  life 
and  all  that  it  involves,  which  will  be  welcomed  and  enjoyed  by  all 
students  of  biology. 

A.  G. 

A  Monograph  of  tJie  Genus  Alaria.  By  Professor  K.  Yendo 
(Journal  of  the  College  of  Science,  Imperial  Univei'sity  of  Tokyo, 
vol.  xliii.  1919  :  145  pages,  19  plates). 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Brown  Algae. 
In  addition  to  submitting  the  species  to  a  critical  revision  and  reducing 
them  to  15 — some  32  have  been  described  since  Greville  established 
the  genus  in  1830,- — the  author  discusses  in  his  introduction  several 
matters  of  great  interest   in   relation  to  the  anatomy,  morphology, 
habit,  and  life-history  of  Alaria  and  its  allies  among  the  Laminariaeeae. 
The  shape  of  the  lamina  is  vmtrustworthy  as  a  systematic  character 
for  its  width  varies  with  the  environment ;  so  also  does  its  thickness 
and  toughness ;  and  the  rapidity  of  gro^vth  of  the  frond  is  astound- 
ing ;  in  three  or  four  months  the  frond  of  such  a  colossal  plant  as  the 
N.  Pacific  A.  fistulosa  may  attain  a  length  of  as  much  as  60-80  feet 
or   even    more.     This    species   is   remarkable   for   its   hollow  midrib 
.septated    at    irregular    intervals,   which    serves    as    a    float   for   the 
lamina.     A  close  study  of  the  development  of  the  sporophylls   has 
led  the  author  to  divide    the   species    into   two    groups,  Hulosoria 
and  JSLetasoria.     In  the  former  the  sporophylls  are  thick  and  coria- 
ceous from  the  first  and  become  covered  with  sori.     In  the  latter, 
to    which    our    one    British    species    belongs,    the    sporophylls    are 
membranaceous  at  first ;  and  this  part  remains  sterile  and  more  or 
less  gets  worn  away,  while  a  new  and  thicker  growth  arises  below  it 
and  becomes  soriferous.     The  meaning  of  the  cryptostomata  has  been 
much  discussed.      Prof.  Yendo    sums    up    our   knowledge    of    these 
structm-es  in  the  different  families  of  Brown  Algae  and  concludes  that 
in  the  Laminariaceaj  the  hair-tufts  can  safely  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
absorptive  organ.     The  presence  of  mucilage  glands  in   the  A'arious 
species   of   Alaria    is    described  ;    but   mucilage    canals   are  absent. 
Occasionally  monstrosities  occur  such  as  duplication  of  the  lamina  or 
ramification  of  the  stipes,  &c. 

In  treating  of  the  development  and  life-history  of  Alaria^  Prof. 
Yendo  discusses  two  questions  about  which  there  has  been  much 
disagreement,  namely,  whether  Alaria  is  perennial,  and  whether  it 
sheds  its  lamina  annually.  His  own  observations  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  plant  is  biennial.  Germinating  in  the  late  autunni, 
the  plants  grow  to  a  great  length  b}'^  the  following  October,  the 
lamina  then  becoming  worn  away  almost  to  the  base  ;  quite  early  in 
the  following  year  the  lamina  starts  growing  again  from  the  base 
rapidly,  soon  shedding  tlie  remnant  of  last  year's  blade,  and  quickly 
attaining  its  greatest  lengtli  becomes  soriferous  and  is  washed  away 
froiu  its  substratum  before  the  end  of  October.  There  is,  he  says, 
little  difference  in  the  life-histories  of  Alaria  and  Laminaria  on  the 
coast  of  Jajjan.     In  a  diagrammatic  table  he  figures  the  comparative 
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life  histories  of  these  two  biennial  genera  and  of  the  two  annual 
genera  Gostaria  and  Undaria.  The  species  of  Alaria  being  all 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  colder  seas,  the  author  thinks  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  genus  had  its  origin  in  the  Northern  Circumpolar 
Sea  and  migrated  into  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  along  the 
Arctic  currents.  The  species  prefer  to  live  on  steep  rocky  exposed 
coasts,  and  are  rarely  found  in  quiet  waters.  A  synoptical  key  to 
the  species  is  provided,  based  mainly  on  the  sporophylls  ;  and  the 
15  species  are  all  described,  figured,  and  critically  discussed  at  some 
length.  As  to  their  economic  value,  they  are  but  little  used  as  food, 
the  Lauiinarias  with  which  they  grow  being  preferred  as  better  in 
taste,  consistency,  &c. 


A.  G. 


The  Genus  Fumaria. 


The  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  (Botany,  xllv.  no.  298) 
dated  May  1(3,  is  mainly  occupied  by  Mr.  Pugsley's  "  Revision  of  the 
Genera  Fumaria  and  liupicajjnos,"  concerning  which  a  note  appeared 
in  this  Journal  for  1917  (p.  165).  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  author's  paper  on  "  The  Genus  Fumaria  in  Britain,"  issued  as  a 
Supplement  to  this  Journal  for  1912  and  subsequently  separately 
(which  is  here  followed  in  the  treatment  of  the  British  species), 
will  need  no  assurance  that  this  monograph  is  characterized  by  the 
thoroughness  which  distinguishes  all  Mr.  Pugsley's  work :  it  is 
indeed  a  model  of  completeness,  for  the  author's  treatment  is  not 
limited  to  mere  descriptions ;  to  each  of  these  are  appended  notes 
which  not  only  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  paper  but  show 
a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  living  specimens,  which  is  not  always 
evident  in  monographs.  The  amount  of  material  examined  is  very 
large,  and  is  drawn  not  only  from  British  but  from  foreign  herbaria, 
as  well  as  from  living  material. 

The  descriptive  portion  is  prefaced  by  sections  on  the  classification 
of  the  genera  and  their  distribution,  with  a  consideration  of  their 
habitats ;  an  excellent  "  list  of  works  cited  "  shows  that  the  author 
has  fully  investigated  the  literature  of  the  subject.  He  gives  his 
reasons  for  following  Pomel  in  the  retention  of  Eiqyicapnos  as 
a  genus  distinct  from  Fumaria,  thus  differing  from  Cosson  and  other 
authors  who  have  merged  it  in  Fumaria.  The  latter  name  he 
restricts  to  the  annual  species  forming  the  section  Sph cerocapnos  1}C, 
tlie  perennial  plants  comprised  in  the  section  Petrocupuos  Coss.  &  Dur. 
being  referred  to  Rupicapyios. 

The  genus  Fumariais  divided, as  by  Haussknecht  in  Flora  (1873) 
and  by  Mr.  Pugsley  in  his  paper  on  the  genus  already  referred  to, 
into  two  sections — Grandijlora  and  Farvijlora,  the  former  contain- 
ing 27  and  the  latter  19  species.  Of  these  a  considerable  number 
are  new  :  F.  Ballii  (founded  on  the  plant  described  by  Ball  in  this 
Journal  for  1877  (p.  297)  as  F.  aijraria  subsp.  tenuisecta),  F.  dubia, 
F.  berherica,  F.  coccinea  (li.  T.  Lowe  MSS.),  F.  aicstralis,  F. 
Schramii,  F.  indica  (a  plant  referred  in  Indian  Horas  to  F.  parvi- 
Jlora  or  F.  Vaillantii):  F.  Martinii  Clavaud  supersedes  F.  para- 
duxa  Pugsley,  for  which  it  is  an  earlier  name;   F.  micrantha  forma 
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duhia  of  the  author's  former  paper  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  variety. 
A  large  number  of  varieties,  several  of  them  new,  of  many  of  the 
species  are  also  dealt  with.  Under  Ri(2)icapnos  20  species  are  given, 
all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  are  North  African.  These  are 
placed  in  four  generic  sections  which  have  not  been  previously  estab- 
lished. Here  also  are  several  new  species — R.  prcetermissa,  R.  sub- 
IceL'is,  R.  Cossonii,  R.  decipiens,  R.  oraiiensis  ;  R.  africana  is  based 
on  Lamarck's  Fuinaria  africana,  a  name  which  has  been  variously 
apjjlied — Pomel's  R.  africana,  for  reasons  adduced,  is  regarded  as  a 
still-born  name,  and  R.  Pomeliana  is  substituted  for  the  Algerian 
plant  intended  by  Pomel. 

A  concise  clavis  of  the  species  is  inserted  in  each  genus  ;  a  feature 
of  the  deseri])tions  is  the  rigid  adherence  throughout  to  a  system  of 
italicised  contrasting  characters  following  that  adopted  in  the  author's 
previous  papers  on  Fuinaria  (already  referred  to)  and  Narcissus 
(issued  as  a  Supplement  to  this  Journal  for  1915).  Plates  from 
drawings  by  the  author  are  furnislied  of  live  African  species  of 
Fumaria  and  of  four  species  of  Rupicapnos. 

The  Flower  and  the  Bee:  Plant-Life  and  Pollination.  By  John 
H.  LoTELL.  Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 
London  :  Constable.    8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xvii,  286.     Price  10s.  Qd.  net. 

In  this  handsome  and — considering  the  times — cheap  volume, 
Mr.  John  Lovell  gives  us  the  result  of  many  years'  observation  of  the 
life-relations  of  flowers  and  insects — for  his  book  is  not  confined  to  bee- 
visitors,  as  its  title  would  suggest.  He  has,  he  tells  us,  "approached 
the  science  of  flower  ecology  from  three  different  points  of  view  " — 
those  of  the  botanist,  entomologist,  and  apiarist — believing  that  the 
study  of  only  one  phase  of  the  subject  must  lead  to  partial  and 
imperfect  conclusions.  His  "  experience  has  convinced  him  of  the 
efficacy  of  natural  selection  in  the  evolution  of  flowers,  of  the 
advantages  of  cross-fertilisation,  and  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters,"  and  he  dismisses  somewhat  summarily  the  "  new  and 
bizarre  suppositions  "  which  have  been  advanced  against  the  older 
biological  theories. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  on  "Flowers  and  Humanity," 
Mr.  Lovell  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  Sprengel,  the 
Muellers,  and  Darwin,  whose  attention  was  directed  to  Sprengel's 
book  by  Robert  Brown,  "  an  eccentric  English  botanist  of  great 
learning."  There  follows  a  chapter  dealing  with  wind-fertilisation, 
■and  several  devoted  to  the  work  of  bees,  who,  "as  pollinators  of 
flowers  far  surpass  all  other  insects  in  importance.  In  their  ada])ta- 
tions  for  collecting  pollen  and  nectar :  in  diligence  and  in  mental 
:attributes,  bees  stand  easil}'  in  the  first  rank  " — it  was  in  order  to 
become  familiar  with  the  economy  of  the  hone^'-bee  that  the  author 
became  a  jjractical  bee-keeper.  The  chapter  headed  "  Bumble-Bee 
•Flowers  "  begins  with  the  statement  that  "  The  English  nation  owes 
•its  power  and  wealth  largely  to  bumble-bees,"  thus  introducing  the 
well-known  case  of  the  correlation  of  bees  and  clover  which  led  to 
the  introduction  of  bumble-bees  to  New  Zealand.  A.nother  chapter 
•tells  of  "  Bees  which  visit  only  one  kind  of  flower" ;  one  species  is  on 
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this  acconnt  popularly  known  as  the  pickerel-weed  bee,  its  visits  being 
confined  to  Fontederia  cordata  of  which  pickerel-weed  is  the 
popular  name.  Flow^ers  \'isited  by  butterflies  are  commonly  red,  and 
it  is  curious  that  the  butterflies  themselves  are  often  of  the  same 
hue;  the  relations  of  the  hawk-moths  and  flies  Avith  blossoms  are 
also  discussed ;  "conspicuous  flowers  pollinated  by  insects  which  do 
not  secrete  nectar  are  called  pollen-flowers,"  and  to  them  a  chapter  is 
devoted.  There  is  an  interesting  table  of  the  colours  of  North- 
American  flowers,  from  which  it  appears  that  ''the  green,  wdiite,  and 
yellow  flowers  nvimber  3001,  or  three-fom-ths  of  the  entire  number, 
while  the  red,  purple,  and  blue  amount  to  only  1019  "  :  of  these  2972 
are  pollinated  by  insects  or  self-pollinated,  while  those  pollinated  by 
wind,  including  a  few  pollinated  by  water,  number  1048.  The  last 
chapter  on  "  Bees  and  Fruit-growdng  "  is  of  practical  value,  contain- 
ing as  it  does  useful  as  well  as  interesting  information. 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  numerous  illustrations,  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author :  mostly  of  natural  size,  they  stand  out 
from  the  black  background  with  startling  distinctness.  The  book 
has  an  excellent  index ;  the  style  is  here  and  there  a  little  flamboyant, 
but  this  will  not  lessen  its  attractiveness  for  the  general  reader,  on 
whose  behalf  technical  terms  have  as  far  as  possible  been  avoided. 


BOOK-NOTES,  NEWS,  etc. 


The  death  is  announced  at  St.  Ola,  Orkney,  on  Aug.  20,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-.six,  of  Magkus  Spence,  Fellow  of  the  Educational  Institute 
of  Scotland,  for  man}'  years  headmaster  at  Deerness.  He  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  Birsay,  1  Jan.  1853,  and  was  an  able  representative  of 
the  large  class  of  devotees  of  the  natural  sciences  who  keep  the  lower 
lights  burning  in  outlying  districts,  and  whose  value  is  to  be  estimated 
not  so  much  in  their  actual  output  of  publications,  as  in  the  stimulus  and 
example  they  afford  to  their  colleagues  and  succeeding  generations  of 
pupils.  In  addition  to  his  educational  duties  Spence's  interests  lay  in 
the  direction  of  the  botany,  meteorology,  and  geology  of  his  district. 
Although  over  age  for  retirement  he  continued  school-work  during 
the  pressure  of  the  War,  and  as  Keeper  of  the  Orkney  Meteorological 
Observatory  at  Deerness  he  was  res]">onsible  dviring  the  whole  period 
for  Government  records.  His  published  work  included  a  Flora  Oreo- 
densis  (1914)  which  was  noticed  in  this  Journal  for  that  year  (p.  222), 
a  list  of  the  local  flora  implying  many  years  of  careful  work  and 
observation  ;  but  he  is  perhaps  better  known  to  recent  readers  of  tie 
Journal  for  his  contributions  to  the  algology  of  Orkney  ( Journ.  Bot. 
1918,  281,  337).  Although  Spence  only  took  to  marine  algae  in  latei*- 
vears  his  work  showed  interest  in  economic  and  ecological  problems,, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  in  retirement  he  might  have  been  spared  to 
continue  the  work  of  Pollexsen  (as  the  name  u.sually  written  "  Pollcx- 
fen  "  should  be  spelt)  and  Clouston,  and  establish  the  marine  flora  of 
Orkney,  at  the  more  northern  limit  of  the  British  area,  on  a  sound 
basis. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Adamso>'  and  Miss  Alison   Crabtree   publish   in   ihe 
Memoirs   of  tJic    JJancJicsU'r   Li/(rart/   raid  Fliilosuj^ltical  !Socie/i/ 
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(vol.  63,  pt.  1)  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  "The  Her- 
barium of  John  Dalton  "  (1764-1848)  which  was  acquired  by  the 
Society  in  1866  from  the  Manchester  Public  Library  in  whose 
possession  it  had  been  since  before  1864.  "It  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked,  and  had  unfortunately  been  allowed  to 
become  exceedingly  dirty  and  to  some  extent  damaged  by  insects  and 
damp "  :  from  the  evidence  adduced  it  would  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  collection  which  was  in  1856  "  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  T. 
P.  Heywood  of  the  Isle  of  Man."  A  complete  enumeration  of  the 
contents  of  the  herbarium  is  given,  the  introduction  to  which  must 
be  consulted  for  its  full  description,  and  for  an  account  of  Dalton 
himself,  witb  references  to  the  botanists  with  whom  he  was  associated 
and  who  contributed  largely  to  the  collection.  Of  the  eleven  volumes 
in  which  the  herbarium  is  contained,  the  first  is  dated  1790,  the 
plants  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  (part)  were  collected  by  Dalton  in 
1797  :  the  latest  entry  in  the  volumes  is  1829.  The  authors  of  the 
paper  say :  "  There  does  not  seem  any  evidence  at  all  that  Dalton 
made  two  collections,"  and  this,  so  far  as  regards  the  Manchester  and 
Isle  of  Man  herbaria,  is  doubtless  correct.  But  the  Report  of  the 
Yorkshire  RhilosopMcnl  Snciefi/  for  1897  (p.  xv)  contains  a  note 
transcribed  from  a  memorandum  in  Dalton's  hand  in  his  copy  of 
Galpine's  Compendium:  "June  21st,  1827.  Gave  my  Herbarium 
and  Coleopterous  insects  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  York " : 
this  herbarium  (see  Report  for  1893,  p.  36)  contained  "2,500  speci- 
mens of  British  Phanerogams  "  and  is  now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum. 
Dalton's  plants  figure  largely  in  the  somewhat  extravagantly  printed 
"  Catalogue  of  British  Plants  in  the  Herbarium  "  of  the  Society,  the 
publishing  of  which  was  begun  in  the  lieport  for  1894  and  was  con- 
cluded in  that  for  1917. 

A  NEW  edition  (the  fourth)  of  the  Ouide  to  the  British  Mycetozoa 
exhibited  in  the  Department  of  Botany  has  been  "  printed  by  ordei 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum' "  at  tlie  very  reasonable  cost 
of  a  shilling.  The  following  prefatory  note  by  Dr.  Rendle  explains 
the  considerable  changes  which  have  been  made  in  this  issue  : — "  The 
present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  by  Miss  Gulielma  Lister. 
The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Monograph  of  the  Mycetozoa, 
in  1911,  in  which  the  nomenclature  was  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  International  Rules,  has  necessitated  some  alterations  in  the 
names  of  genera  and  species  in  the  present  edition  of  the  Guide.  An 
important  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the 
Mycetozoa,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  Introduction,  is  the 
discovery  that  the  swarm-cells  fuse  in  pairs  and  that  the  resulting 
zygote  forms  the  plasmodium.  Notes  have  been  added  to  the  Intro- 
duction on  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  plasmodium  and  the  swarm- 
cells  ;  and  on  tlie  collecting,  preserving,  and  mounting  of  specimens. 
The  number  of  species  recorded  as  British  has  been  increased  since 
the  date  of  the  last  edition,  from  146  to  ISO;  this  increase  indicates 
the  value  of  local  work  carried  out  hy  individual  observers.  An 
innovation  in  the  text  is  the  noting  under  each  species  of  the  time  of 
3'ear  when  the  sporangia  may  usually  be  found  in  Britiiin  ;  and  also 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  generic  and  specillc  names." 
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Phofessoe  Augusti>"e  Henry  has  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (vol.  xxxv.  section  B,  no.  2)  a  very 
interesting  and  exhaustive  paper  (which  is  issued  separately  by 
Messrs.  Hodges  &  Figgis,  Dublin,  price  l.s.)  on  "The  History  of  the 
London  Plane  "  {Platanus  acerifuUa  Willd.).  The  chief  point  of 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the  Trees  of  Great  Britain  (iii. 
620  :  1908)  the  author  saw  "  no  grounds  for  assenting  to  Schneider's 
view  that  this  is  a  possible  hybrid  between  occidenfalis  and  orien- 
talis,^''  and  gave  what  seemed  to  be  good  reasons  for  his  conckisions ; 
his  further  investigations,  however,  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper,  led  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  point,  and  Prof.  Henry 
now  considers  that  "  the  evidence  establishes  beyond  doubt  that  the 
London  Plane  is  of  hybrid  origin,''  the  parents  being  the  species 
already  named.  The  evidence  is  duly  set  forth,  "  the  best  proof  of 
the  hybrid  nature  of  P.  acerifolia  being  that  it  does  not  come  true 
from  seed."  Six  other  hybrid  forms  are  enumerated  and  fully 
described,  two  of  them  being  new,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  six  species 
recognised  is  given.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by  six  plates  by  Miss 
Margaret  G.  Flood,  five  of  them  figuring  the  trees  described  and  one 
showing  the  achenes. 

The  Annals  of  Botany  for  July  contains  papers  on  "The  Floras 
of  the  Outlying  Islands  of  New  Zealand  and  their  Distribution,"  by 
J.  C.  AVillis  ;  "Studies  on  the  Chloroplasts  of  Desmids,"  by  N.  Carter 
(2  plates);  "Infection  by  Colletotrichum  Lindemuthiamrm,''''  by 
P.  K.  Dey  (1  plate);  "Variation  in  Ilevea  brasiliensis,'''  by  S. 
Whitby  ;  "  The  Cytology  and  Life-history  of  Nemalion  mitlfifidiim,''' 
bv  R.  E.  Cleland  (3  plates)  ;  "  The  Compound  Interest  Law  and 
Plant  Growth,"  by  V.  H.  Blackman  ;  "The  'Brown  Eot'  Diseases  of 
Fruit  Trees,  with  special  reference  to  the  biologic  forms  of  Monilia 
cinerea,''''  by  H.  Wormald  (2  plates). 

J^otes  from  the  Botanical  School  of  Trinity  College,  Dithlin 
(vol.  iii.  no.  1;  June),  contains  two  papers,  both  "reprinted  by 
permission  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  "  : 
there  is  doubtless  some  good  reason  for  this,  but  the  reprinting  (in 
the  same  city)  suggests  that  Dublin  is  more  fortunate  than  London 
in  its  paper  supply.  Dr.  H.  H.  Dixon  writes  on  the  recognition  by 
their  microscopic  characters  of  the  various  woods  which  are  known  in 
commerce  as  Mahogany,  and  Margaret  G.  Flood  on  the  exudation  of 
water  by  Colocasia  antiquorum  ;  both  papers  are  accompanied  by 
plates. 

Nos.  52-53  of  Notes  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin- 
hnrgh,  are  entirely  occupied  by  descriptions,  by  Prof.  Balfour,  of  new 
species  of  Rhododendron,  of  which  all  but  five  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  George  Forrest  during  his  botanical  exploration  of  Yunnan  and 
the  bordering  area  of  S.E.  Tibet  in  1917-18.  "They  are  only 
a  portion  of  the  novelties  in  Forrest's  collection  ;  a  description  of 
others  will  fill  many  subsequent  pages  of  these  Notes." 

The  July  issue  of  Mycologia  (vol.  xi.  no.  4)  contains  an  interest- 
ing account  of  "the  Mycological  Work  of  Moses  Ashley  Curtis" 
(1808-1872)  by  C.  L.  Shear  and  Xeil  E.  Stevens,  in  the  course  of 
which  his  "  joint  work  \vith  Berkeley  "  is  summarised. 
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The  Presidential  Address  of  Sir  Daniel  Morris  to  the  Botanical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Bournemouth 
included  a  useful  summary  of  recent  botanical  research  in  this  country, 
but  was   mainly  devoted  to    a    very  interesting  and   comprehensive 
review  of  "  the  many  efforts  that  have  been  made,  and  are  still  being 
made,  to  promote  the  interests  not  only  of  the  home  land  but  of  tlio 
Empire   as    a   whole."       The  work  of   the  Imperial  Department   of 
Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies   in   connection  with  the    sugar-cane 
is  summarized  ;  there  is  an  account  of  the  investigations  into  wheat- 
breeding   on    Mendelian    lines    carried   on   by    Bilfen    at    Cambridge 
and   in    India   by    the   Howards,    which    "  clearly   demonstrates    the 
value  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  pure  botany  as  a  qualification 
for    grappling    with    questions    of    economic    importance  "  ;     cotton 
and   its   diseases  come    under  consideration,  as   does  rubber  and  its 
diseases.     The  account  of  the  development  of  the  cacao  industry  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  which  Sir  Daniel  regards  as    "  probably    the  most 
remai-kable  instance  on  record  of  the  successful  combination  of  science 
and  enterprise  in  the  Tropics,"  may  be  quoted:   "Thirty  years  ago  no 
cacao  of  any  kind  was  produced  on  the   Coast.     Owing,  however,  to 
the  foresight  of  the  then  Governor  (Sir  William  Brandford  Griffith), 
who  sought  the  powerful  aid  of  Kew,  cacao  growing  was  started  in  a 
small  way  among  the  negro  j^easantry,  with  eventually  extraordinary 
results.     After  selecting  the  locality  for  the  experiments,  seeds  and 
plants  were  obtained  through  Kew,  and  a  trained  man  was  placed  in 
charge.     The  first  exports  in  1891  amounted  to  a  value  of  £4  only. 
So  rapid  was  the  development  of  the  industry  that  ten  3'ears   later 
the   exports  reached  a  value   of  £43,000.      By  this   time  both  tlie 
people  and  the  Government  had  begun  to  realise  the  possibilities  ol" 
the  situation,  and   systematic  steps  were  taken    to    organise    under 
scientific  control  a  staff  of  travelling  agricultural  instructors  to  advise 
and  assist  the  cultivators  in  dealing  with  fungoid  and  insect  pests  and 
improve  the  quality  of  the  prodvice.     In  1911  the  exports  had  increased 
nearly  fourfold,  and  reached  a  total  value  of  £1,613,000,  while  in 
1916,  what  mav  possibly  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  exports,  were 
of  the  value  of  £3,847,720." 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Botany  Committee  of  the  Devonshii-e 
Association,  Mr.  Hiern  resigned  the  post  of  Hon.  Secretary,  which 
he  has  occupied  since  the  formation  of  the  Committee  eleven  years 
ago.     He  has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  C.  E.  Larter. 

We  learn  with  interest  that  the  University  of  Leeds  lias  ccmi- 
ferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  our  veteran  bofanist 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  Baker,  F.R.S. 

Mu.  W.  R.  SiiERKiN,  A.L.S.,  has  been  appointed  Curator  of  the 
South  London  Botanical  Institute. 

We  greatly  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Prof.  J.  W.  H. 
Trail,  of  Aberdeen,  of  whom  a  notice  wdl  appear  in  due  course. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  P].  S.  Marshall,  who  is  leaving  We^t 
Monkton,  is  "  Offa's  Dyke,"  Tidenham.  near  Chepstow. 
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HISTOKICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  FLORIDEiE.— I. 
By  a.  H.  Church,  D.Sc. 

To  the  algologists  of  the  last  century,  as  soon  as  the  vegetation 
of  the  tide-i-ange  began  to  be  familial-,  and  Red  Alg;«  were  difl"ei-en- 
tiated  from  the  larger  Fuci,  the  Florideaj  proved  at  once  an  attractive 
and  wholly  mysterious  race  of  organism,  the  types  of  which  in  their 
kaleidoscopic  variety  of  form,  the  transient  charm  of  their  rosy 
coloration,  so  different  from  the  predominant  green  of  land- vegeta- 
tion, and  their  delicate  texture  and  ramiHeation,  have  been  very 
genei-ally  accepted  as  representing  the  culminating  race  of  marine 
algaj.  Yet  many  are  stout  strong  plants,  attaining  to  a  bushy  mass 
3-6  ft.  in  length,  and  the  residual  types  of  the  tide-range  may 
present  no  special  attraction  either  in  colom-  or  form,  though  valued 
from  an  economic  standpoint  and  utilised  as  food  by  man  and  cattle. 

The  observations  of  Bornet  and  Thuret  on  the  nature  of  their 
reproductive  processes,  so  distinct  from  the  general  flagellated 
mechanism  of  other  algal  phyla,  added  to  the  wonder  of  the  group  ; 
and  the  more  the  types  have  been  investigated  the  more  mysterious 
have  appeared  their  special  attributes :  only  within  the  last  few  years 
has  the  general  scheme  of  the  Life-cycle  been  rendered  clear,  and  its 
relation  to  that  of  other  algal  phyla  made  intelligible.  All  these 
features  appear  the  more  remarkable  as  this  strange  algal  race, 
living  in  the  sea — by  no  means  relegated  to  deep  water  as  is 
popularly  supposed,  but  side  by  side  with  other  residual  phyla  of 
'  green  '  and  '  brown '  algse, — still  holds  its  own  in  more  quiet  en- 
vironment as  a  race  of  marine  phytabenthon  which  has  passed  to  the 
limit  of  marine  possibility  in  its  reproductive  processes.  In  so  doing- 
it  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  history  of  the  early  sea,  as  also  on  the 
possibility  of  the  landward  migration  of  comparable  algal  forms  to 
constitute  the  flora  of  the  land — whether  as  higher  types  of  auto- 
trophic vegetation,  or  as  reduced  and  heterotrophic  fungi. 

In  the  collection  and  elucidation  of  the  multitudinous  forms  so  far 
included  in  this  isolated  group,  the  pioneer  algologists  of  this  country 
have  done  perhaps  more  than  those  of  any  other  in  establishing  the 
foundations  of  the  subject ;  though  in  more  recent  yeai's  the  more 
critical  work  has  been  done  elsewhere,  as  laboratory  technique  replaces 
shore-collection  and  the  cult  of  the  sea-weed  album.  Once  it  is 
understood  that  the  best  plants  in  optimum  growth  can  be  only 
obtained  by  dredging  in  the  sub-littoral  zone,  and  that  the  highest 
laboratory  technique  is  required  to  bring  out  the  most  essential 
details,  the  plants  are  largely  relegated  to  the  cytological  expert. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done  in  other  directions  of  structure  and 
anatomy,  the  physiology  of  metabolism,  a*cological  relations,  antl 
above  all  in  cultm-e,  which  is  within  the  scope  of  the  most  elementary 
laboratory  practice  ;  and  a  wide  field  still  remains  open  to  the  algolo- 
gists of  this  country,  as  also  to  those  of  British  colonies  with  even 
finer  subtropical  representatives  of  the  group. 

The  history  of  the  Floridea;  in  its  earlier  ]>hases  is  bound  up  with 
Journal  of  Botany. — Vol.  57.     [November,  1919.]         y 
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that  of  other  marine  plants  i,  and  followed  a  similar  course  from  the 
time  of  Theophrastus  (circa  300  B.C.)  to  the  works  of  the  herbalists 
(Lobelius,  157(3;  Dodonitus,  1G16)  and  the  collectors  of  the  XYIIth 
Century  (Kaspar  Bauhin,  npoSpojjios,  1622  ;  Dillenins,  in  JRctt/s 
Si/>iopsis,  1724),  and  to  the  writings  of  the  Linnasan  school  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  XVIIIth  Century,  as  represented  by  the  descriptions  and 
coloured  illustrations  of  Stackhouse  (1795-1801)  and  Dawson  Turner 
(1808-1819). 

In  Theophrastus  the  most  definite  reference  to  a  Floridean  is 
that  of  the  "Sea-Palm."  The  text^  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  an  early  naturalist  in  wrestling  with  the  morphology  of  a  sea- 
weed ;  and  the  Sea-Palm  {JPalma  marina)  became  a  stock,  article 
Avith  early  writers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  text  describes 
the  plant  as  (jxuriE,  although  the  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  hare  distin- 
guished the  pinnate  Phoenix  from  the  palmate  bushj^  CJiamcerops  ;  as 
also  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  there  was  no  allusion  to  a  lobed  sea- 
weed like  the  palm  of  a  hand  :  the  midrib  is  described,  and  the  torn 
appearance  of  the  laminae  which  gave  the  pinnate  character  to  the 
fronds ;  the  latter  evidently  grew  in  tufts  of  leaf -like  members, 
Avhieh  were  not  irregularly  lobed  and  crumpled.  The  plant  has 
been  generally  identified  with  the  bright  red  Calloj)hyllis  laciniafa, 
but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake  ^.  An  older  view  may  be  compared  in 
Imperato's  figure  *  of  the  Pahna  manna,  which  is  nothing  like  the 
Callopliyllis,  but  may  have  been  inspired  by  a  Dasi/a.  The  plant 
in  the  text  obviously  wovild  be  Delesseria  sang^iinea,  with  its  busliy 
tuft  of  torn  red  leaves,  up  to  10  inches  long,  and  strongly-marked 
mid-rib;  but  Z).  sanr/uinea  is  not  described  for  the  Mediterranean, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  .^gean  nearer  than  D.  Eypoglossum,  an 
insignificant  species  ^. 

While  larger  forms  of  Eed  Algse  were  included  as  Fucus,  the 
colour  of  many  of  them  being  by  no  means  distinctive ;  the  majority, 
being  smaller  types,  came  under  the  heading  of  Musciis  marinus  ;  and 

*  Historical  Beview  of  the  Phseophycea?,  Journ.  Bot.  1919,  p.  265. 

-  "  A  deep  sea  plant,  but  with  a  very  short  stem,  and  the  branches  which 
spring  from  it  are  almost  straight,  and  these  under  water  are  not  set  all  round 
the  stem,  like  the  twiga  which  grow  from  the  branches,  but  extend  qiiite  flat  in 
one  direction,  and  are  uniform,  tliough  occasionally  they  are  irregular.  The 
character  of  the  branches  or  outgrowths  to  some  extent  resembles  the  loaves  of 
thistle-like  spinous  plants,  such  as  the  sow-thistles  and  the  like,  except  that  they 
are  straight,  and  not  bent  over  like  these,  and  have  their  leaves  eaten  away  by 
the  brino  :  in  the  fact  that  the  central  stalk  at  least  runs  through  the  whole, 
they  resemble  these,  and  so  does  the  general  appearance.  The  colour  bofh  of 
the  branches  and  of  the  stalks,  and  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  is  a  deep  red  or 
scarlet."— Theophrastus,  Eng.  Trans.  Hort.  (1910)  p.  337. 

•''  Hort  (Inc.  cit.).  On  the  other  hand  tlicro  is  little  in  the  text  to  show 
that  it  did  grow  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  the  last  on  the  list  of  sea- 
plant  wimders,  and  the  account  may  well  bo  based  on  the  tales  of  sailors  who 
had  pulled  their  boats  up  on  the  tide-range  bej'ond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  among 
Laminariaus  waist-high  (ji.  331).  The  only  other  choice  is  a  feeblo  descrii^tion 
of  a  bilateral  Doaun. 

*  Imperato  (Nai)le8,  l.'iOO).  DelV  Ilisforia  Kotm-ale,  p.  740. 

*  Danish  Ocoanographical  Exped.  'Thor'  (Copenhagen,  1918)  no.  5. 
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an  old  block  woodcut  with  this'  title  in  Lobelius  (157G)  ^  does  duty 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Parkinson  (1G40)  -,  ultimately  appearing  as 
'the  '  lied  Coralline  '  of  the  tide-pools,  though  originally  intended  for 
a  softer  moss-type,  probably  Cenimium  rubrum.  A  figure  of  Coral- 
lina  in  Gerard  (1597)  ^  is  jirobably  the  oldest  recognizable  figure  of 
a  Floridean  type. 

A  few  Florideae  are  thus  included  by  Dillenius"^  in  the  Ilistoria 
Muscorum  (1741)  as  Conferva.  Linnaeus^,  in  the  first  edition  of 
t\\Q  Species  Plantarutn  (1753)  has  only  a  poor  show**.  In  later 
times  the  larger  British  species  are  described  by  Dawson  Turner  in  the 
Icones  et  Hist.  Fucorum  (1808-1819):  the  smaller  ones  in  Dillwyn's 
British  Confervcd  (1809)  ;  cf.  also  Esper  (1797)  ^  and  Stackhouse 
(1795-lSOl)  Nereis  Britannica.  The  convention  of  Fucus  and 
Conferva  died  hard ;  the  definition  of  the  latter  had  been  given  Ijy 
Linnaeus  as  Alga  capillaris,  and  according  to  Dillwyn  ^  it  included 
Polysiphonias,  Ceramiums,  and  even  Basi/a  coccinea  ;  yet  Goodenough 
and  ^Voodward  ^  (1795)  included  as  Fuci  such  plants  as  Bolysi- 
phonia  bi/ssoides,  Bostri/chia,  and  Bonnemaisonia. 

The  history  of  the  Floridei£  as  a  class  begins  with  the  separation 
of  the  group  under  this  special  name  by  Lamouroux  (1813)  ^'^ ;  the 
eleven  genera — Claiidea,  Delesseria,  Chondnis,  Gelidium,  Laurencia, 
Sypnea,  Acaniliopliora,  Dicvwntia,  Giijartina,  Blocamium,  and 
Champia,  are  localized  under  the  heading  Floridese,  although  the 
colour-guide  was  still  a  little  vague  ;  Furcellaria  was  left  with  the 
Fucacese  from  its  dark  colour,  and  Amansia,  as  presenting  a  '  net- 
woi'k  '  surface,  with  the  Dictyotacea;.  Lyngbye  ^^  added  genera,  as 
Lomentaria  and  Callithamnion,  but  had  the  genera  all  mixed  up  on 
a  system  of  his  own ;  the  Florideae  not  being  separated  from  Brown 
Algae :  the  idea  did  not  make  way  at  once ;  the  colour-guide  was 
treacherous.      C.  Agardh  ^",  it  is  true,  retains  the  order  '  Florideae ' 

*  Lobelius  (Antwerp,  1576),  Stirpium  Ilistoria,  p.  648. 

2  Parkinson  (London,  1640),  Thentrum  Botanicvm,  p.  1296. 
^  Gerard  (London,  1597),  Herball,  p.  1379,  ComUinn  anglica. 

*  Dillenius  (Oxford,  1741),  Historia  Muscorum,  48  forms  of  Conferva,  of 
which  10  may  be  Floridean,  p.  32,  including  Lemanea  and  Batrachospermum. 

*  Linnffius  (Holmiai,  1753),  Species  Platitarum,  pp.  1162,  1166. 

*  Fucus  (Rhodymenia)  palniatus,  F.  {Phtjllophora)  rubens,  F.  (Furcellaria) 
fastigiaUts,  and  Conferva  coraUinoides,  C.  catenata,  C.  polynwrphn  :  as  marine 
forms  not  including  Lemanea  and  Batrachospermum  taken  from  Dillenius. 

'   Esper  (Niirnberg,  1797),  Icones  Fucorum. 

8  Dillwyn  (1809),  British  Confervse,  nos.  58,  44,  36. 

'■•  Goodenougli  and  Woodward  (1797),  Linn.  Trans,  iii.  p.  84,  nos.  72,  70. 
'"  Lamouroux  (Paris,  1813),  EsA-aii  snr  les  Genres  de  la  PamiUe  des  Thalassio- 
phytes,  p.  75.  In  tliis  paper  Lamouroux  introduced  the  custom,  since  much 
abused,  of  naming  genera  after  his  botanical  friends.  The  idea  of  so  commemo- 
rating botanists  of  repute  had  been  initiated  in  scientific  botany  by  Father 
Plumier  (Nova  plantamm,  Americanum  Genera,  Paris,  1703),  who  in  his  need 
for  now  names  for  numerous  North  American  genera,  so  utilized  the  names  of 
about  60  '  Patres  Botanici,'  from  Theoplirastus  (Ercsius)  to  Eay  and  l>illunius  ; 
practically  the  whole  of  which  are  still  retained.  The  science  lias  grown  up 
with  the  elegant  Gallicized  forms  as  Claudea,  Champia,  Amansia,  Jhimoiitia , 
Delesseria,  Laurencia,  and  future  generations  may  assimilate  Proto-Kuetziugia, 
Schmitziella,  and  Heterojajiczevslia. 

"  Lyngbye  (Copenhagen,  1819),  Tentamen  Hydrophytologiee  Danicx. 

'-  C.  Agardh  (Lund,  1824),  Systems  AUjarum. 

y2 
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with  sixteen  gcneiu — Liagora,  Polyides,  Digenea,  Ptilota,  TJinn- 
masia,  Rhodomela,  Chondria,  Dasia,  Sphcerococcus,  Thamnopliora, 
Grateloiqyia,  SaJymenia,  Boniiemaisoiiia,  Anumsia,  Delesseria, 
Oneillia  ;  but  Ceramium,  GriJJithsia,  Champia,  Chatosporn,  Hut- 
chinsia,  JRliytiphloea,  are  sandwiched  between  Cliara  and  JEctocarpusl, 
Lemanea  is  placed  with  the  Fucoids,  and  Batrachospei-mnm  with 
Mesogloia.  Curiously  enough,  Grevillei,  as  late  as  1830,  still  keeps 
the  tradition  of  the  dichotomous  Polyides  and  PurceUaria  as  near 
Dictyota  dichofoma,  and  beyond  the  pale  of  the  true  Floridese,  not- 
withstanding the  brightness  of  the  crimson  coloration  of  his  plate  2. 

The  accumulation  of  genera  and  species,  and  the  marking  out  of 
the  main  series  by  dift'erentiation  of  somatic  organization,  was  the 
work  of  the  collectors  and  svstematists,  more  particularly  of  the  first 
half  of  the  XlXth  Centmy ;  cf.  Lightfoot  (1777),  Hudson  (1768), 
Goodenough  and  Woodward  (1795),  Yelley  (1795),  Stackhouse 
(1795),  Dawson  Turner  (1808),  Dillwyn  and  Hooker  (1809)  ;  cf. 
Literature  in  Historical  Sketch  of  the  PhceopJiycece,  loc.  cit.  p.  268, 
as  also  Brodie,  Borrer,  Lilly  Wigg,  Templeton,  Drummond,  Car- 
michael,  Boswarva,  Dickie,  many  of  whose  names  remain  allocated  to 
species  of  the  Florideie,  and  others  still  more  familiar  in  generic 
guise: — Pollexsen  (PoJtexfe?>ia),  Ralfs  (PaJfsia),  Hore  {Horeo), 
Landsborough  (Laiidshurgia),  Mrs.  Gulson  {GuJsonia),  Mrs.  Gattv 
(Gattya),  Miss  Gifford  {Gi ford ia),  Miss  Cutler  (Cutleria),  Mis's 
Hutchins  (Hutchinsia)  with  Mrs.  Griffiths  (Griff Jisia)  and  her 
friend  Mrs.  Wyatt,  jointly  responsible  for  the  Algo'  Damnoniensis 
(Torquay,  1840)  4  vols.,  as  an  exsiceata  of  234  specimens  checked 
by  Mrs.  Grimhs. 

In  more  recent  times  this  work  has  been  amplified  for  British 
coasts  by  Buffhara  (tlB96;  Piiffhamia,  Holmes  (Hohnesia)  and 
more  particularly  by  E.  A.  L.  Batters  (f  1907 ;  Bcdtersia),  whose 
list  of  British  Marine  Algae  (Journ.  Bot.,  Supj).  1902)  remains  the 
standard  authority,  and  Trail  (f  1919  ;   Trailiella). 

For  this  country  the  work  culminates  in  the  two  volumes  of 
the  Phycologia  Britonnica  of  Harvey  (1845-1851)  containing 
descrijitions  and  coloured  plates  of  182  species,  arranged  in  52  genera 
and  7  orders.  As  works  of  the  same  e])och  may  be  included : — 
Species,  Genera  et  Ordines  Floridearum  of  J.  Agardh  (Lund, 
1851-1876),  Iconographica  Phycologia  Adriatica  of  Zanardini 
(Venice,  I860),  and  Phycologia  Mcditerranea  of  Ardissone  (1883). 

To  the  collectors  of  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Is  largely  due  the  rapid  growth  in  the  study  of  alg:e  which  marks 
the  difference  between  the  works  of  Harvey  (1851),  Phycoloqia 
Britannica,  Nei'eis  Bor.  Amer.  (1851),  Phycolog.  Austral ica  (1858- 
03),  and  the  volumes  of  Stackhouse  and  Dawson  Turner.  Outside 
the  range  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns,  no  other  grouj)  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  has  been  so  ijopularized  as  the  Floridea.',  in  this 

'  Greville  (Edinburgh,  1830),  Algx  Britannicse. 

2  For  the  older  reetriction  of  the  order  '  Florideae,'  rf.  Harvey  (1841)  Mnnnal 
of  Brilixh  AUjx  ;  Porphyrn  remains  aBSociatcd  with  Ulva  in  the  Phyc.  Brit.  (92), 
aH  albo  Ban'jia  (90),  and  Enjlhrutrichia  (322). 
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country.  The  facility  with  which  really  astonishing  pictures,  with  a 
beauty  of  line  and  colouring,  beyond  ordinary  draughtnianship,  were 
to  be  produced,  in  an  age  when  mechanical  productions  of  artistic 
value  were  so  defective,  led  to  the  establishing  of  the  cult  of  the  sea- 
weed album,  and  the  formation  of  such  a  volume  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  polite  accomplishment  eminently  suitable  for  ladies  of  taste 
and  leisure.  Many  of  these  books  survive  to  the  present  day,  when 
sea-weed  mounting  is  almost  a  lost  art,  G.  Brebner  (tl905)  being 
one  of  the  last  exponents  ;  and  it  is  still  interesting  to  appreciate  the 
skilled  manipulation  of  a  fine  specimen.  It  is  curious  to  note  how 
the  British  Florideaj  lend  themselves  to  such  pictorial  display,  being 
usually  of  a  most  convenient  size;  the  larger  Brown  Algfe  were 
allowed  to  complete  the  collection,  rather  in  the  form  of  'juvenile 
phases  '  ;   /'.  e.  Laminarians  less  than  a  foot  in  length. 

Kuetzing  (1843)  in  his  Phycologia  Generalis  alone  exhibits  a 
more  extended  outlook  of  more  modern  botany,  by  the  incorporation 
of  many  detailed  anatomical  and  ph3'siological  considerations,  to- 
gether with  a  larg«  number  of  di-awings  made  from  careful  sections, 
some  of  which  have  done  duly  in  text-books  to  the  present  day. 
Similar  work  for  the  world  at  large,  as  continued  to  the  present  time, 
has  extended  the  list  to  over  3000  species,  which  are  found  enume- 
rated by  De  Ton!  i  (1897-1905),  of  which  about  300  are  listed  for 
the  British  Coast  by  Batters  (1902)-. 

Beyond  what  ma}'  be  termed  the  book-keeping  of  the  subject,  the 
great  advances  that  have  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  life- 
history  of  these  plants,  are  due  to  the  work  of  relatively  few 
observers  ;  certain  papers  stand  out  prominently  as  indicating  epochs 
in  the  progress  of  the  science,  as  again  expressive  of  new  mental 
attitudes  and  view-points  in  dealing  with  the  plants,  these  being 
more  or  less  rellected  into  the  subject  from  the  general  advance 
in  other  fields  of  botanical  research. 

I.  Of  these  epochs  the  first  is  that  indicated  by  the  observations 
of  BoENET  and  Thuket  3  on  the  French  coast  of  the  Channel  and  at 
Biarritz,  in  connection  with  the  question,  more  particularly,  of  sexual 
reproduction,  and  following  the  lines  of  similar  work  on  the  Bi'ow^n 
Seaweeds  :  the  significance  of  sexuality,  and  the  nature  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  being  established  for  about  a  dozen  genera,  including 
such  forms  as  Nemalion,  Helminthora,  Callithumnion  corj/mbosiuiiy 
Lejolisia,  Dudrestiaya.  Much  of  the  work  spread  over  twenty  years 
was  collected  in  the  classical  volume  of  the  btudes  Phycolocjiqucs, 
with  beautiful  aquatint  plates  from  drawings  by  Kiocreux,  which  as 
faithful  representations  of  the  living  plant-tissues,  as  actually  seen 
fresh  under  the  microscope,  without  distortion  or  conventional  repre- 
sentation, have  never  been  surpassed. 

•  De  Toni  (Patavii,  1897-1905),  Sylloge  AUjarum,  vol.  iv.  Florideae,  pp.  1870. 
•-  Batters  (1902),  Supp.  Journ.  Bot. 

*  Bomet  and  Thuret  (1867),  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  p.  137,  "  Recherches  sur  le  f^con- 
datiou  dea  FloridiJea  "  ;  Notes  AUjoloijiques  (1876-1880) ;  Etudes  Phycologiqxiea 
(1878). 
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II.  A  second  epoch,  based  on  the  researches  of  Schmitz^  (1883), 
was   devoted  more  particularly  to  the  detailed  examination  of  the 
problems  connected  with  the  development  of  the  cystocarp,  the  nature 
of  the  cell-fusions,  and  what  was,  perhaps,  really  of  more  consequence — 
tlie   regrouping  of  the  families  and  genera  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  reproductive  phenomena  in  the  Life-Cj^cle,  rather  than 
by  somatic  organization  and  the  external  morphology  of  the  adult 
structures  alone,  as  in  the  artificial  systems  of  J.  Agardh  and  Harvey. 
Although  what  Schmitz   regarded  as  the  essential  point  of  his 
work — the  sexual  nature  of  the   cytoplasmic   fusion  with  auxiliary 
cells,  as  expressive  of  a  mysterious  phenomenon  of  '  double-fertiliza- 
tion,'— has  not  stood  the  test  of  time,   as  it  did  not  that   of   the 
"tradition  "  of  his  day,  the  1883  paper  contains  a  neat  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  the  Floridese  as  a  whole,  which  gives  it  a  text-book 
value.     The  more   detailed  systematic  scheme  of  Schmitz,  left  un- 
finished at  his  death,  is  found  in  the  section  of  the  Pjianzenfamilien 
of  Engler  and  Prantl  (Schmitz  and  Hauptfleisch,  1896),  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  modern  presentation  of  the  group.'     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Floridete  acquired  a  special  vogue  of  mystery  in  virtue 
of  Schmitz's  claims  of  the  significance  of  auxiliary  cells  in  '  double 
fertilization '  ;    but  with  further  knowledge   of   sexual   mechanism, 
deduced  from  observation  of  other  branches  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
at  hand,  such  assumptions  are  seen  to  be  wholly  unauthorized,  and 
the  entire  edifice  of  classification  erected  on  it  is  left  without  sure 
foundation.     However,  the  series  and  orders  of  Schmitz  have  now 
become  established  and  incorporated  in  botanical  literature  ~,  largely 
through  the  agency  of  the  valuable  volumes  of  De  Toni,  and  there  is 
little  to  be  gained  by  altering  them  until  there  may  be  satisfactory 
grounds  for  recasting  the  entire  subject  3.     On  the  other  baud  tlie 
attempted  phylogenetic  arrangement  of  Schmitz  (1889-1897)  marks 
so  definite  an  advance  on  preceding  systems,  that  all  nomenclature 
may  be  conveniently  checked  at  the  latter  date. 

III.  In  a  paper  which  also  attains  classical  rank  Oltmanns  ^ 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  in  a  perfectly  convincing  manner  the 
exact  significance  of  these  secondary  fusions  with  auxiliary  cells,  and 
traced  the  mutual  relations  of  the  nuclei  in  the  process ;  details  are 
described  for  five   well-defined  leading  tj^pes,  as  Dudresnaya  pur- 

^  Schmitz  (Berlin,  1883),  Untersuchungen  iiberdie  Befruchtung  der  Florideen  -. 
an  P^nglisli  translation  is  moi-o  readily  accessible,  cf.  Dallas  (1884)  Ann.  &  Mag. 
of  Nat.  Hist.  p.  1. 

Fi"iedrich  Schmitz,  of  GroifswaLl,  died  189.^,  will  always  be  known  as  the 
proatost  inveatijjrator  of  the  Floridere,  durinf,'  tlic  lattei"  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Ho  served  through  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  was  first  attracted 
to  sea-weeds  wliile  on  duty  on  tlio  coast  of  Normandy.  Most  of  his  material 
was  obtained  from  Naples,  and  only  those  who  have  a  tide-range  to  forage  on 
can  appreciate  tlie  handi(;ap  of  working  entirely  with  preserved  material,  or  on 
specimens  collected  l)y  other  people.     (Carruthers,  1895,  Journ.  of  Hot.  p.  115.) 

-  Svedolius  (1911),  Engler  and  Prantl,  Appendix.     Floridese. 

•'  The  present  condition  of  the  classification  of  Flowering  Plants  on  the  lines 
of  the  Eichlcr-Englor-Prantl  system  affords  a  <lirect  analogy. 

'  Oltinanus  (Naples,  1808),  IJut.  Zeit.  p.  99.  "  Zur  Entwicklung.sgeschichte 
der  FloiidoQii,"  MorjihoLogie  und  Bwlogie  der  Algen,  1904,  p.  089. 
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purifera  and  D.  coccinea,  Gloiosiplionia,  Dasya,  and  Gallithamnion, 
the  peculiar  nuclear  phenomena,  as  also  cytoplasmic  fusion,  being 
solely  the  expressions  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  food-supplies  for  the 
parasitic  generation.  This  has  placed  the  question  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  carposporophyte  on  a  rational  basis,  and  older  views  on  the 
sexual  signiticance  of  cytoplasmic  fusions,  unavoidably  obscure  so  long 
as  the  essential  nuclear  phenomena  were  little  known,  even  in  the  case 
of  higher  plants,  have  been  relegated  to  their  proper  place. 

IV.  In  more  recent  times  the  attention  paid  since  1894  to  the 
cytological  details  of  diploid  phases  as  associated  with  the  familiar 
alternation  of  generations  in  the  life-history  of  land-plants,  and  as 
constituting  a  causal  factor  for  the  differentiation  of  gametopliyte 
and  sporophyte,  has  led  to  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  tlie 
reproductive,  organization  of  the  Florideaj.  In  a  paper  on  Folysi- 
jihonia  violacea,  Shigeo  Yamanolx'HI  ^  (Chicago,  19UG),  tlie 
cytological  relation  of  the  different  individuals  of  the  trimorphic 
sequence  involved  in  the  life-cycle  was  clearly  established  as  a  model 
for  similar  work  on  other  forms,  as  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the 
microtome  and  the  best  methods  of  modern  technique  was  success- 
fully vindicated.  So  long  as  algologists  could  make  out  nine-tenths 
of  the  facts  by  simple  section-cutting,  or  *  squeezing-out '  metliods, 
the  use  of  the  microtome  was  avoided ;  and  though  the  Irajjortance 
of  nuclear  phenomena  may  have  been  exaggerated,  these  latter  arc  an 
essential  part  of  the  story,  and  cannot  be  omitted.  However  much 
can  be  done  even  better  without  it ;  in  dealing  with  the  general 
anatomy  and  most  of  the  reproductive  processes,  moi-e  particular!}^  as 
presented  in  fresh  material,  the  microtome  remains  as  the  last  appeal 
in  all  cytoplasmic  research. 

Even  more  recently  the  Floridese  maintain  their  value  as  con- 
tributing to  the  solution  of  much  debated  problems  of  reproductive 
mechanism  common  to  higher  organism.  The  demonstration  bv 
Syedelius  2  of  the  fact  that  in  such  forms  as  Scinaia  (as  also  bv 
Kjdln  ^  and  Cleland  for  Nemalioii)  the  cytological  alternation  of 
haploid  and  diploid  nuclear  pliases  need  not  necessarily  run  conform- 
ably with  the  morphological  alternation  of  gametophyte  and  sporo- 
phyte individuals,  bids  fair  to  remove  the  curious  obsession  of  botanists 
(dating  to  Strasburger  *,  1894)  that  such  cytological  mechanism  of 
the  nucleus  can  ever  be  a  satisfactory  causal  factor  in  the  dlffcrentla- 

1  Yamanouchi  (Chicag'O,  1906),  Bot.  Gazette,  p.  425,  "The  Life-History  of 
Polyniphonia  violacea." 

-  Svedelius  (1915),  Nova  Ada,  Upsala,  iv.  p.  1. 

3  Kylin  (1916),  Berichte,  xxxiv.  p.  257  :  Cleland  (1919),  Ann.  Bot.  p.  323." 

■*  Strasburger  (1894)  may  be  said  to  have  initiated  the  idea  that  since  the 
gametophyte  of  land  plants  is  haploid  in  its  chromosome  niimber,  and  the  sporo- 
phyte is  diploid,  therefore  any  haploid  stage  must  be  a  gametophyte,  and  any 
diploid  generation  a  sporophyte :  a  curious  nan  sequitur  which  has  been  very 
generally  accepted. 

There  cannot  be  more  than  two  cytological  phases,  haploid  or  diploid,  but 
there  may  be  more  than  two  morphologically  differentiated  stages  in  a  life-cycle  ; 
e.  g.  the  Floridea3  have  three,  hence  conmi(mly  manipulated  to  make  two,  in  order 
to  suit  a  preconceived  academic  scheme. 
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tion  of  a  complex  life-cycle,  thus  squeezed  into  an  academic  two-phase 
scheme  ^. 

V.  Also  within  the  present  generation,  the  Floridese  share  in  the 
new  outlook  on  the  science  which  has  been  opened  up  under  the 
heading  of  CEcology  2  (Warming,  1896).  This  special  line  of 
investigation  is  designed  to  replace  the  rule-of-thumb  methods  of  the 
older  school  of  naturalists,  and  to  analyze  and  tabulate  the  enormous 
amount  of  '  general  information  '  acquu-ed  subconsciously  by  the 
older  '  collector,'  which  largely  constituted  the  charm  of  out-door 
investigations. 

The  (iithculties  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  Floridete  are 
enormous,  and  can  be  only  overcome  by  long-continued  and  careful 
work  ;  the  main  field  of  research  being  invisible  to  the  human  eye, 
submarine,  beyond  the  reach  of  either  direct  observation  or  experi- 
ment, and  only  to  be  explored  by  dredging  and  the  use  of  deep-sea 
instruments — often  on  dangerous  rocky  ground — at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  vegetation  of  the  tide-range  inevitably  receives  at  first  an 
exaggerated  amount  of  attention  :  all  such  vegetation  is  of  a  depaupe- 
rated character,  and  by  no  means  representative  of  the  main  sti-ength 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  group.  The  same  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  reduced  and  hardy  relics  characteristic  of  the 
more  extreme  positions  in  zones  above  the  high-tide  mark,  the  case 
of  dark  caves,  the  vegetation  of  the  salt-marsh,  brackish  Avater,  and 
extension  into  freshwater  sti'eams  and  ditches.  Owing  to  their  more 
ready  accessiliility,  and  their  association  with  more  interesting  types 
of  land-vegetation,  these  depauperated  wastrels  of  the  sea  are  in 
danger  of  being  given  a  degree  of  prominence  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  essential  value,  either  morphologically  or  phylogenetically. 
The  true  vegetation  of  the  sea  is  in  the  sea,  and  may  be  said  to  begin 
at  low-tide  level. 


BAKBAKEA  RIVULAKIS  IN  BRITAIN. 

By  A.  B.  Jackson,  A.L.S.,  and  A.  J.  Wilmott,  F.L.S. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  from  Mr.  Marshall's  account  of 
this  plant  {antCf  p.  211),  that  we  have  an  addition  to  our  British 
species  of  Barbaren,  but  in  reality  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  MarsluiU  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  pai)er  on  liarharea  vul- 
garis (Journ.  Bot.  19U),  202),  in  which  B.  rivularis  Martr.  Don. 
has  been  fully  dealt  with  and  shown  to  be  merely  a  synonym  of 
B.  vulfjuris  var.  silcestris  Fr.  It  is  a  form  not  unconvmon  in 
Britain,  and  we  have  now  seen  it  from  at  least  a  dozen  vice-counties 
as  well  as  from  Ireland.     The  IJritish  examples  are  not  of  the  short- 

>  Yamanouchi  (1906),  loc.  cit.  p.  433  :  Bower  (1919),  The  Living  Plant,  p.  482  : 
cf.  Clcl.'iiul  (I'.ny),  Amials  Hot.  p.  ;{47  for  tlic  prevailing  dopma— "  tlio  cystooarp 
of  Netnalion  is  not  Hporopbytic  in  character,  and  there  is  no  cytological  alterna- 
tion of  generations." 

'-  Warming  (1909),  Ecology  of  Plants,  Eng.  edit.  p.  170.  B.".rgescn  (1903), 
Botany  of  the  Fxroes,  p.  339  ;  (1908)  p.  683.  Cotton  (1912),  "  Clare  Island  Survey," 
Proc.  Key.  Irish  Acad.  31. 
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fruited  form  regarded  by  Rouy  and  Foucaud  as  the  type,  for  which 
they  cite  Billot  exs.  3011  (as  B.  stricta).  These  exsiccata  have  the 
siliques  in  some  cases  not  more  than  12  mm.  long,  so  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  plants  with  siHques  "double  as  long"  these  need  not  be 
longer  than  those  of  typical  B.  vxiUjaris.  The  British  plants  of 
var.  silvestris  have  the  fruits  of  normal  length,  and  Mr.  Miller't^ 
plant  from  Cossington  which  Mr.  Marshall  has  kindly  sent  us  is  in 
no  way  different.  We  cannot  find,  however,  that  Martrin-Donos 
states  that  his  B.  rivularis  ivas  the  short-fruited  form,  while  Carion 
says  of  his  B.  vulgaris  var.  loncjisiUquosa  that  it  differs y)'o/«  type, 
with  which  it  grows  intermingled,  by  its  "  siliques  tres  longues,  tres 
nombreuses  et  rapprochees  de  I'axe."  The  specimen  Mr.  Marshall 
refers  to  the  var.  lon(/isiUquosa  has  siliques  scarcely,  if  at  all,  longer 
than  in  those  which  he  considers  may  be  type,  and  all  are  of  the 
same  length  as  in  typical  B.  vulgaris,  neither  shorter  nor  longer. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  in  this  country  any  specimens  of  the  var. 
silvestris  with  siliques  of  other  than  typical  length,  and  it  was 
because  of  this  fact  that  the  matter  was  not  more  fully  detailed  in 
the  paper  mentioned  above.  We  regard  it  as  unsafe  to  accept  without 
verification  the  accounts  given  in  Kouy  and  Foucaud,  although  they 
are  often  very  valuable. 

The  strict-fruited  form  of  B.  vulgaris  has  often  been  confused 
with  the  true  B.  stricta,  even  by  such  well-known  authorities  as 
Babington  and  Newbould,  but  no  one  who  has  seen  true  B.  stricta  in 
the  living  state  would  be  likely  to  confuse  the  two.  Mr.  Marshall, 
misled  no  doubt  by  the  inadequate  description  of  B.  stricta  given  by 
Ilouy  and  Foucaud,  contends  that  our  British  B.  stricta  is  only 
B.  rivularis.  Unfortunately  he  has  overlooked  the  important  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  B,  stricta  by  Messrs.  Sprague  and 
Hutchinson  (.lourn.  Bot.  1908,  lOG),  where  the  diagnosis  of  tlie  two 
plants  are  so  clearly  set  out  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  distinction. 
Mr.  Marshall  says  that  the  Cossington  specimens  show  a  complete 
agreement  witli  examples  of  B.  stricta  in  his  herbarium  from  Clifton 
lugs  (not  Thirsk)  and  Upton  on  Severn,  both  of  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  us  and  one  by  Murbeek.  A  careful  comparison  of  these 
specimens  shows  the  resemblance  to  be  merely  superficial.  The  colour 
and  shape  of  the  petals  do  not  in  the  least  suggest  B.  stricta  :  they 
are  obovate,  l)riglit  yellow  with  a  wliitish  claw,  while  those  of  the- 
specimens  of  B.  stricta  have  the  petals  muoh  narrower  in  outline  and 
of  a  different  shade  of  yellovV  (more  lemon  yellow)  all  over.  What 
is  uiore  important  still,  the  fiower-buds  are  distinctly  hairy  in  the 
same  specimens,  while  those  of  the  Cossington  plant  are  ji/i7^' glabrous^ 
We  have  measured  the  length  of  the  styles  in  ten  fruits  of  each  of 
the  gatherings  in  question,  and  the  averages  are  :— Cossington  2'L  mm.,. 
Upton  IS  mm.,  Clifton  Ings  I'G  mm.  Moreover,  those  of  the  first 
taper  and  are  less  than  '3  mm.  broad,  while  those  of  the  B.  stricta- 
are  stovit  and  truncate,  '4  and  "5  mm.  broad  respectively.  These 
measurements  correspond  to  a  very  real  difterence  in  appearance. 

We  consider  the  question   of  the   shape  and  size  of  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  leaves  to  be  of  subsidiary  importance  and  unrcliiible  for 
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diagnosis,  for  in  some  specimens  we  have  seen  of  typical  B.  vulgaris 
the  lateral  lolies  have  remained  small  and  undeveloped. 

We  think  it  just  possihle  that  Mr.  Mai'shall  is  right  in  considering 
that  the  figure  given  by  Syme  for  B.  stricta  is  really  B.  rivularis, 
i.  e.,  B.  ludgaris  var.  silvestris.  The  matter  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  previous  paper  because  we  could  not  decide  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient on  the  plate  to  determine  which  of  the  two  it  was  better  placed 
under,  and  we  are  still  undecided.  There  is  little  in  the  text  to  show 
that  Syme  either  knew  or  was  able  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
plants.  Both  grow  in  Yorkshire,  which  Syme  esj^ecially  mentions, 
and  he  may  have  confused  them  as  so  many  others  have  done. 


:notes  on  bedfoedshire  plants. 

Br  J.  E.  Little,  M.A. 

The  Flora  of  Bedfordshire  lias  during  the  present  century 
received  attention  in  three  publications.  The  Victoria  County  His- 
tory of  Beds  (i.  pp.  37-67  ;  Constable,  1904;)  deals  with  the  Botany 
(if  the  county  generally  in  articles  by  J.  Hamson  and  G.  C.  Druce, 
assisted  by  James  Saunders  and  E.  M.  Holmes.  In  1906  Mr.  J. 
Hamson  published  An  Account  of  the  Flora  of  Bedford sJi ire  (Beds 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  Bedfoi'd),  and  Mr.  James  Saunders  gathered 
together  various  contiibutions  which  he  had  previously  made  in 
Tlie  Field  Flowers  of  Bedfordshire  (W.  F.  Bunker,  Luton,  1911). 

The  followmg  paper  presents  a  selection  of  records  su])plementai-y 
to  the  last-mentioned.  Mr.  W.  Hillhouse,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Beds  Isatural  History  Society  (F.  Thompson  &  Son,  High  St., 
Bedford),  proposed  in  his  paper  "On  the  Surface  Geology  and 
Pliysical  Geography  of  Beds"  (pp.  83-91)  that  the  county  should 
be  subdivided  according  to  its  main  geological  features  into  two 
districts,  a  northern  (chieHy  clay)  and  a  soutliern  (chiefly  cretac^eous), 
the  former  being  cut  vip  into  foux",  and  the  latter  into  three  sub- 
districts,  and  each  of  the  sub-districts  being  again  parcelled  into 
seven  portions.  Thus  in  fact  forty-nine  divisions  were  proposed,  a 
number  wholly  unworkable  on  any  extended  scale,  and  undesirable 
for  so  small  a  county.  Tlie  Victoria  County  History,  passing  over 
this  proposal  of  Mr.  Hillhouse,  takes  the  river-basins  as  its  starting- 
point,  and  makes  the  following  divisions: — 1.  Nene  ;  2.  East  Ouse  ; 
3.  West  Ouse;  4.  Ivel ;  5.  Cam;  6.  Ouzel;  7.  Lea.  Of  these 
basins  the  areas  draining  into  the  Nene  and  the  Cam  are  so  small 
that  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  merged  with  their  neigh- 
bours, Nene  with  West  Ouse,  and  Cam  with  Ivel.  This  leaves 
five  divisi(jns,  possibly  in  the  estimation  of  some  a  number  still  too 
large.  The  records  subjoined  all  fall  under  Mr.  Hillhouse's  Southern 
and  under  Mr.  Druce's  Ivel  Division.  Some  parts  of  the  Ivel  Basin 
are  more  easily  accessible  from  Hitchin  than  from  either  Luton  or 
Bedford.  The  Kev.  Chas.  Abbot  in  his  Flora  Bedfordiensis  (1798) 
mentions  for  this  district  a  luimber  of  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Potton   which  recent   search  has  failed  to  re-discover — at  least,  no 
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recent  record  of  any  of  them  appears  to  exist,  although  it  is  possible 
that  some  are  still  to  be  found.  Abbot's  list  for  the  Potton  neigh- 
bourhood includes  : — 

"fDianthns  deltoides  L.  3Iontia  fontanel  L.  Hyjpericum  liumi- 
fusum  L. ;  S.pulchrum  L.  ;  S.  elodes  Jj.  Geranium sanguineumJj. 
Trijolixim  ochroleucon  Huds. ;  T.  scahrum  L.  Galium  uliginosum  L. 
Solidago  virgaurea  L.  Jasione  montana  L.  fVacciiiium  Oxy- 
coccos  L.  fJErica  Tetralix  L.  Hottonia  palustris  L.  Vinca 
■minor  L.  '\  Utricular  ia  minor  L.  \  Mai  axis  indudosa  Sw.  (as 
Ophrys  paludosa\  Juncus  hulhosus  L.  fIi7iyncJios2)ora  albaYa,\\\. 
(as  Schoenus  albus).  Carex  divulsa  Stokes;  C.  leporina  L.  C.  ros- 
trata  Stokes. 

Those  marked  f  are  noted  b}^  Mr.  Samiders  as  probably  extinct. 
Any  confirmation  of  Abbot's  observations  in  this  district  would  be  a 
welcome  contribution  to  the  Floi-a  of  the  county.  A  few  plants  are 
noted  as  "common"  by  Abbot,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  now 
common  in  the  Ivel  district : — 

Lathyrus  silvestris,  Pimpinella  major,  Serratula  tinctoria, 
Cnicus  eriophorus. 

The  following  plants  are  noted  as  "  rare  "  by  Abbot : — 
Arabis  Thaliana,  Ilex  Aqnifolium,  * Trifolium  hybridum,  Sium 
Brectum,  Linaria  minor,  *L.  Cymbalaria,  Alniis  rotund  if  alia. 

These  may  all  be  said  now  to  have  a  much  more  extended  distri- 
bution. 

Mr.  K.  Morse's  record  of  Seseli  Libanotis  possibly  adds  another 

county  for  its  distribution,  and  confirms  Mr.  Saunders's  expectation 

that    it  might  be   found.     Although    not  strictly   relevant   to    the 

subject  of  the  present  paper,  I  may  here  say  that  in  1912  I  brought 

home  from  Arbury  Banks,  Herts,  a  well-known  station  for  Seseli, 

seed  gathered  from  fine  })lants  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  scattered 

them  on  an  isolated  balk  in  the  middle  of  arable  land  near  Little 

Almshoe,  St.  Ippolyts,  Herts.     Until  last  year  I  had  not  visited  the 

spot  to  see  if  this  experiment  in  naturalization   (some,  I  fear,  will 

say  an  undesirable  one)   had  succeeded;  1  found  fifteen  flourishing 

plants,  tall  like  their  ancestors,  and  very  different  from  those  of  the 

sheep-depastured  down  on  which  Mr.  Morse  found    them  in    Beds, 

where  they  have  a  hard  struggle  to  exist  at  all. 

The  following  list  was  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  1918  :  so  far  as 
Beds  efforts  are  concerned,  the  present  year  has  been  a  blank  to 
me  botanically,  as  I  have  not  had  time  to  make  any  expeditions. 
The  only  exception  was  a  fortnight  in  West  Norfolk  in  July  which 
I  spent  with  a  cousin  at  AVallington,  near  Downham  Market.  He 
kindly  motored  me  about,  and  I  spent  my  time  over  a  number  of 
small  "  fens  "  which  lay  within  a  distance  of  15  miles  on  the  west 
side  of  the  county.  They  differ  both  from  the  deep  fens  of  the  great 
level,  and  from  the  broads,  and  are  more  properly  small  bogs  in 
depressions  between  slightly  higher  ground,  in  the  drainage  basins  of 
the  Wissey  and  the  Nar.  1  spent  my  time  chiefly  over  sedges,  but 
partly  also  over  the  distribution  of  forms  of  Marsh  Orchis.  In  two, 
Foulden  Common  and  Marham  Fen,  O.  incarnata  was  predominant. 
In  Beechamwell   Fen,  Caldecote  Fen,  OxborOugh    Fen,  Shouldham, 
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O.  prcetermissa  Druce  prevailed.  In  most  of  tlie  latter  a  few  plants 
with  spotted  leaves  occurred,  though  I  could  not  appreciate  any  other 
difference  to  warrant  the  suggestion  of  hybridism  Avith  O.  Fuchsii 
Druce.  Actually  I  only  found  the  latter  in  Shingham  Fen  with 
O.  prcetermissa.  Accustomed  as  we  are  here  to  regard  Habenaria 
Conopsea  as  a  plant  of  the  downs,  it  was  curious  to  find  it  coming 
right  down  into  the  bog  at  Caldecote  with  Aquilegia  vulgaris  :  — 

Ranunculus  circinatus  Sibth.  The  Lake,  Southill  Park,  1913. 
Watson  Exchange  Club  Report,  1913,  428. — R.  lieteropligllus 
Weber.  Pond  near  the  moats  of  Ickwell  Bury,  1912.  Det.  E.  S. 
Marshall.— R.  hederaceus  L.  Biggleswade  Common,  1913;  Warren 
Farm,  Sandy,  1914. 

Fapaver  Lecoqii  Lamotte.     Arlesey,  1914. 

Fumaria  officinalis  L.  var.  Wirtgeni  Hausskn.  and  F.  parvijiora 
Lamk.  var.  acuminata  Clavaud.  Barton  Hills,  1918.  Confirmed  by 
H.  W.  Pugsley. 

Radicula  palustris  Moench.  R.  Ivel  at  Biggleswade,  1913. — 
R.  amphibia  TfvwcQ.     Arlesey,  1911 ;  Clifton,  1912  ;  Sheft'ord. 

Draba  lanceolata  Neilr.  {^Eropliila  stenocarpa  Jord.).  Sandy 
Heath,  1914.  W.  E.  C.  11.  1914, 484.  Maulden,  1914.— D.  prcBcox 
Stev.  Lower  Stondon,  1913 ;  near  Greenfield  Mile,  1914,  W.  E. 
C.  R.  1914,  484. 

Barbarea   vulgaris  Ait.  var.  camj^estris  Fr.     Shillington  Bury. 

Cardamine  Jlexuosa  With,     Sheft'ord,  1913. 

Erysimum  cheiranthoides  L.  Arlesey,  Henlow,  1912  ;  Shefford, 
1914. 

*Brassica  juncea  Hook.  fil.  &  Thorns.  Between  Edworth  and 
Langford,  1914,  with  *Lepidium  ruderale  L. 

Diplotaxis  muralis  DC.     Southill,  1912;  Maulden,  1914. 

Thlaspi  arvense  L.     Shillington,  1909. 

Teesdalea  nudicaulis  Br.     Sandy  to  Potton,  1911 ;  Southill  Park, 

1913  ;  Eowney  Warren,  1911 ;  Maulden,  1914. 

*Bunias  orientalis  L.     Arlesey,  1910.     Det.  A.  Thellung. 

Viola  Riviniana  Keichb.  var.  pseiulo-mirabilis  Coste.  Kowney 
Warren,  1911,  det.  E.  8.  Gregory. —  V.  Riviniana  var.  diversa, 
E.  S.  Gregory.     Clophill,  1914.     W.  E.  C.  II.  1914,  485. 

Cerastium  semidccandrum  L.  Rowney  Warren  and  Sandy,  1911 ; 
Southill  Park,  1912  :  Maulden,  1914. 

Stellarifi  aquatica  Scop.  Shefford  and  Clifton,  1912. — S.  palus- 
tris lietz.  (forma  glauca').     Shefford,  1913. 

Sperqula  arvensis  L.  Sandy,  1911  ;  Maulden  and  New  Rowney 
Farm,  1914. — ^S*.  sativa  Boenn.  Biggleswade,  1913 ;  Rowney  AVar- 
ren,  1912. 

Claytonia  perfoliata  Donn.     Old  Warden,  R.  Morse,  1915. 

Geranium  pyrenaicum  Bm-m.  fil.  Rowney  Warren,  1912  ;  Pegs- 
don,  1913. 

Erodium  pimpiinellifolium  Sibth.  Portobello  Farm,  Sutton, 
1913.  W.  E.  C.  R.  1913,  436.  "  Allied  to  E.  commixtum  Jord." 
E.  G.  Baker.     But  neither  in  these  plants,  nor  in  those  1  grew  in 

1914  from  the  seed  did  the  beaks  exceed  25  mm.  in  length,  J.  E.  L. 
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Melilotus  arvensis  Wallr.     Wilbui-y  Hill  and  Arlesey,  1914. 
M.  indica  All.     Between  Edworth  and  Langford,  1914. 
TrifoliumocJiroJeuconilmh.     Wilbuiy  Hill,  1915,  R.  C.  Little- 
lury. — T.  fraqiferum  L.     Arlese}^  1914 ;  Henlow,   1911  ;  Stondon 
(jB.  Long)  ;  Barton,  1918. 

Astraqalus  glycyphjllus  L.       Between    ShefEord    and    Southill, 
1911 ;   Holwell,  1913. 

Vicia    lathyi'oides   L.     Maulden,    1914.       Botanical   Exchange 
Club  Report,  1914,  137. 

Lathqrus  silvestris   L.     Between  Shefford   and   Southill,    1911, 
\^v.  plaiypligllus  Ketz.     Standalone  Farm,  Potton  Hill,  1911. 
Ruhiis  idceus  L.     Kowney  Warren  ;  Sandy. 

PotentiUa  Anserina  L.  (a)  concolor,  Southill;  Gravenhurst ; 
Edworth,  1914 :  (b)  discolor.  Sandy  Warren,  1913. 
Rosa  tomentosa  Sm.  (aggr.).  S.  of  Shefford,  1911. 
Pi/rus  Aria  Ehrh.  Sandy,  1911. — P.  aucuparia  Ehrh.  Ilowney 
Warren,  1911  ;  Sandy,  1912  ;  Southill,  1913.— P.  communis  L.  Near 
Sheerhatch  AVood,  1912.— P.  3Ialus  L.  (a)  acerha  DC.  Ilowney 
Warren,  19]  1 :  (b)  mitis  Wallr.  Southill,  1912  ;  Ickwell ;  Sandy, 
1911. 

Rihes  ruhru7)i  L.     Southill,  1913.     ?  *var.  sativum. 
Myriophyllum  sjncafum  L.     The  Lake,  Southill  Park,  1912. 
Epilohium  angustifolium  L.     Swamp  N.  o£  Biggleswade  Com- 
mon, 1913  ;  Southill  Park,  1914. — E.  tetragonum  Curt.     Arlesey  ; 
Warden  Abbey,  1912. 

Conium  macidatum  L.  Sandy,  1911;  Clifton,  1912;  Warren 
Farm,  Sandy,  1913. 

*Caru»i  Petroselinum  Benth.  &  Hook.  fil.  Southill,  1912. — 
C.  segetum  Benth.  &  Hook.  fil.  Shefford,  1913. —  G.  Bulbocastanum 
Koch.     Pegsdon,  1913  ;  Barton,  1917. 

Rimpinella  major  Huds.  Between  Shefford  and  Southill,  1913. 
Kempson's  Park,  1914  ;  between  Holwell  and  Lower  Stondon, 
1913. 

Seseli  Lihanotis  Koch.  Five  miles  from  Hitchin,  in  Beds,  1913, 
R.  Morse.     W.  E.  C.  E.  1914,  497. 

Silaitsjlavescens  Bernh.     Between  Shefford  and  Southill,  1911. 
Heracleum  Spho7idyIium  L.  var.  angiistifolium  Huds.     Extreme 
forms  near  Southill  Station,  1913.     Barton,  1918. 

Galiiim  Cruciata  Scop.  Clophill,  1914. —  G.  palustre  yar.  elon- 
qatum  (Presl).  Warden  Abbey,  1913,  det.  C.  E.  Moss;  Biggles- 
wade, 1913.— (?.  tricorne  Stokes.     Holwell,  1913. 

Valeriana  officinalis  L.  Kowney  Warren,  1911. —  V.  samhuci- 
folia  Mikan.     Biggleswade  Common,  1912  ;  Holwell,  1913. 

Eriqeron  acris  L.  Arlesey,  1912 ;  Pegsdon,  1913 ;  Henlow, 
1913.^*^.  canadensis  L.  Sandy,  1911  ;  Arlesey,  1910  ;  Maulden, 
1918. 

Filago  apiculata  6.  E.  Sm.     Maulden,  1918,  with  F.  minima  Fr. 
Gnaphalium  silvaticum  L.     Sandy  Heath,  1911. 
Bidens  cernua  L.     Biggleswade  Common,  1913. 
Anihemis  arvensis  L,     Pegsdon,  9113  ;  near  Holwell,  1913. 
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Tanacetum  vnlgare  L.  Shefford,  1911  ;  Clifton,  1912 ;  New 
Rowney  Farm,  1912  ;  Biggleswade  Common,  1913. 

Artemitiia  Ahsintliiiim  L.  Midland  Railway,  Southill,  1912  ; 
L.  N.  W.  Railway,  Sandy.     A  casual  ? 

Petasites  ovafus  Hill.     Clophile,  1913  ;  Arlesey,  1913  ;  Cadwell. 
Arctium  intermedium  Lange  {A.  vulgare,  A.  H.  Evans).     Pegs- 
don,  1912. 

Gentaiirea  Scahiosa  L.  {florihus  alhis).  Pegsdon,  1914. — *C. 
Galcitrapa  L.  Wilbury  Hill,  1913,  with  *C  solstitialis  L.,  B.^.  C.  R. 
1913,  p.  476. 

Card  nils  crispus  L.  var,  acanthoides  (L.).  Southill,  1913, 
det.  C.  _B.  Salmon. 

Cnicus  eriophorus  Roth.     Between  Shefford  and  Southill,  1913. 
Crepis  capiUaris  Wallr.  var.  diffusa  (DC).     Galley  Hill,  Sutton, 
1913  ;   a.  taraxacifolia,  ThuiU.     Arlesey,  1911 ;  Cadwell,  1910. 

Hieraciiim umhellatum  L.  var.  coro)iopifolium  Fr.   Maulden,  1918. 
HijpocliGeris  glabra   L.    (type).       Sandy   and    Potton,    1913. — 
JI.  maculata  L.     Beds  border,  five  miles  from  Hitchin.     B.  E.  C.  R. 
1913,  480. 

Leontodon  oiudicaulis  Banks  var.  lasiolcenus  Druce.  Barton 
Hills,  1918. 

Campanula  latifolia  L.     Rowney  Warren,  1911. 
Primula  verisx  vulgaris.     Stanfordhury  Farm,  Shefford,  1912. 
*rincamajorJj.     Clifton,  1912;  Ai-lesey,  1912 ;  Southill  Park, 
1912 ;  Clophill,  1914. 

* Sg mj/h  1/tum  peregrimi7n  Jjedeh.     Maulden,  1918. 
Myosotis  versicolor  Sni.     Flower  first  white,  then  bkie.     Southill, 
1912.     Var.  duUa  Arrond  ?     See  W.  E.  C.  R.  1914,  503. 

Lithospermum  officinale  L.     Sheerhatch  Wood,  1912.  \ 

Echium  vul(jare  \j.  Pegsdon,  1913;  between  Ravenshurgh  and 
Barton,  1917. 

Atropa  Belladonna  L.  Eastwood's  Brickworks,  Arlesey,  1911. 
Casual  ?  , 

Vcrhascum  nigrum  L.  A  form  with  cream-white  flowers,  between 
Shefford  and  Southill,  with  the  type,  on  greensand  and  marl.  Con- 
firmed by  G.  C.  Druce,  1914. 

Veronica  aquatica  Bernh.  (Segr.).  Biggleswade,  1913  ;  Warden 
Abbey,  1913. 

Euphrasia  nemorosa  H.  Mart.     Pegsdon,  Barton,  1918. 
Partsia  Odontites  Huds.  var.  serotina  (Dum.).     Pegsdon,  1913. 
B.  E.  C.  R.  1913,  487. 

Orohanche  major  L.  Rowney  Warren,  1912,  L.  Little. — O.  minor 
Sm.     In  clover,  Holwell,  1913. 

Thymus  ovatus  Mill,  subvar.  suhcitratus  A.  B.  Jackson  (inllores- 
cence  elongate).     Pegsdon,  1913. 

Calamintha  montana  Lam.  Between  Cadwell  Bridge  Farm  and 
Wilbury  Hill.  1913. 

Salvia  Vcrhenaca  L.  Southill,  1913 ;  Henlow,  1914. — *aS\  vcr- 
ticillata  L.     Arlesey.  1912. 

Nepeta  Cataria  L.     Southill,  1913. 

Scutellaria  galericulata  L.  Swamp  between  Biggleswade  Com- 
mon and  Sandy  Warron,  1913 ;  Shefford,  1914. 
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Lamium  hyhrldum  Vill.     gouthill,  1912  ;  Clophill,  1914. 

Ghenopodium  hyhridum  L.     Sandy,  1911.     B.  E.   C.   R.    1911, 
1\{5.—C.  ruh'iim  L.     Southill  Park,  1914.. 

Polygonum  lapafhifoliiim  L.     South  of  Sandy  Warren,  1913. 

Eitviex  Ihnosns  Thuill.  Pond  at  Warden  Abbey,  1913.  Con- 
firmed by  0.  E.  Moss. 

Me )'ci( flails  annua  L.     Southill,    $  only,  1914. 

Parietaria  rami  flora  Moench.  Potton  Churchyard  (long  un- 
branehed  stems),  1911. 

*  Casta nea  satlva  Mllh  Sandy,  1911 ;  Rowney  Warren,  1911; 
Clophill,  1914. 

Populus.     See  Journ.  Bot.  1916,  253. 

Ceratoplu/llum  demersum  L.     Lake  in  Southill  Park,  1912. 

Cephalauthera  (/randlflora  Gray.      Pegsdon,  1909  ;  Barton,  1910. 

Orchis  prdBtermlssa  Druce.  Below  Cadwell  Bridge. — O.  ustulata 
L.     Pegsdon. 

Ophrys  aplfera  Huds.  Arlesey  Brick  Co's  pit  (gau!t),  1910. — - 
O.  muscifera  Huds.     Barton  Leet  Wood,  1910 :  Pegsdon,  1909. 

Hahenarla  virescens  Druce.  Sheerhatch  Wood,  1912 ;  Southill, 
1913. 

Allium  vlneale  L.  var.  compactum  (Thuill.).  Arlesey ;  Clifton, 
1912  ;  Stanfordbury,  Shefford,  1913. 

Juncus  suhnodulosus  Schrank.     Southill,  1912. 

Sparganlnm  slmplejc  Huds.  Biggleswade  Common,  1913  (with 
branches  5-6  cm.  long,  bearing  both  5  and  S  heads).  "Your  speci- 
mens have  essentially  the  habit  and  growth  of  slm]jlex,  but  the 
branched  spikes  I  have  never  seen  before."  A.  Bennett  in  litt., 
20  Feb.,  1914. 

Typlia  latlfolla  L.  var.  media  Syme.  Arlesey  Brick  Co.'s  Pit, 
1911,  Avith  type  and  T.  angustlfoh'a  L. 

Potamogetoii  perfollatuslj.  Shefford,  1911;  diet.  A.  Bennett. — 
P. pusilhfs  L.  var.  tenuissivnis  Koch  f.  angusflfollus  Fischer;  det. 
A.  Bennett.  Lake  at  Southill  Park,  1913,  W*  E.  C.  11.  1913,  461. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  it  in  fruit.  Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  says 
"  the  leaf  apex  reminds  one  of  P.  rutllus.'^ — P.  pectlnatus  L.  Lake 
at  Southill  Park,  1913. 

Zannlchellla  palustris  L.  var.  hracliystemon  (Gay).  Arlesey 
Brick  Co.'s  Pit,  1910. 

Garex  Pairei  F.  Schultz.  Rowney  Warren,  1914. — C.  pilullfera 
L.     Sandy  Warren  ;  Rowney  Wan-en,  1911. 

* Antlioxanthlum  ainstatum  Boiss.  Everton,  1911,  B.  E.  C.  R. 
1911,  137. 

Phleum  p7'atense  L.  var.  nodosum  (L.).  Galle}^  Hill,  Potton, 
1913 ;  Sandy,  1909. 

Agrostls  canlna  L.  var.  mutica  Doell.     Sandy,  1913. 

BeschamjJsla  flexuosa  Trin.  Sandy  ;  Sutton  ;  Rowney  Warren. 
1911. 

Avena  pratensls  L.     Barton,  1910;  Pegsdon,  1913. 

Catahrosa  aquatica  Beauv.     Biggleswade,  1913. 

Poa  compressa  L.     Shefford,  1911. 

Festuca   bromoldcs  L.     Sandy,   1911.     Var.   Broteri    (lioiss.   & 
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Eeut.).  Border  of  Cambs  and  Beds,  Everton,  1911;  dot.  G.  C. 
Druce. 

Brachypodimn  pinnatum  Beauv.  var.  pubescens  Gray.  Sheer- 
hatch  Wood,  1912. 

Lasfrea  aristata  Eendle  &  Britten.  Keei^er's  Warren,  Southill, 
1913. 


NOTES  ON  JAMAICA  PLANTS. 

By  William  Fawcett,  B.Sc,  and  A.  B.  I^endle,  F.R.S. 

(Continued  from  Journ.  Bot.  1919,  p.  68.) 

EUPHORBIACEiE.— XL 

Mextenia  Griseb. 

Examination  of  the  male  flower  of  M.  glohom  Griseb.  {Groton 
globosum  Sw.  Prodr.  100  &  Fl.  Ind.  Occ.  1181)  confirms  the  opinion 
of  Bentham  and  Hooker  (Gen.  PL  iii.  324)  that  this  genus  when 
better  known  would  have  to  be  united  with  Thwaites's  genus  Ghceto- 
carptts. 

The  male  flower  of  If.  glohosa  has  an  irregularly  5-partite  densely 
jmberulous  calyx,  and  6  to  7  stamens  inserted  at  different  levels  on 
a  central  column  which  is  prolonged  above  into  a  rudimentary 
pistil.  The  anther-cells  are  attached  separately  to  the  connective 
which  is  produced  slightly  beyond.  There  is  an  ineonsiDicuous  4-lobed 
disk  below  the  stamens. 

As  Bentham  and  Hooker  suggest,  there  are  two  West  Indian 
species,  one  Jamaican  originally  described  by  Swartz  {Croion  glo- 
bosum), the  other  an  undescribed  Cuban  species  known  only  from  a 
fruiting  specimen  collected  by  Wright  (no.  1973).  Examination  of 
the  material  available  has  convinced  us  that  the  Cuban  plant  repre- 
sents a  distinct  species,  as  shown  by  the  following  comparison  : — 

Ch^etocakpus  olobosus,  comb.  nov. 

Young  twigs  puberulous.  Leaves  roundish-ovate  to  roundish- 
elliptical,  rounded  or  very  obtuse  at  both  ends.  Capsule  11- 
12  mm.  1.  ;  columella  winged.     Native  of  Jamaica. 

C.  cubensis,  sp.  nov. 

Young  twigs  glabrous.  Leaves  elliptical  with  cuneate  base. 
Capsule  8-9  mm.  1.  ;  columella  not  winged. 

Frutex  vel  arbor  (?)  ramulis  glabris.  Folia  3-4*5  cm.  1.,  elli})- 
tica  aut  anguste  elliptica,  apice  rotundata  vel  obtusissima,  basi  cuneata, 
glabra ;  petiolus  2-3  mm.  1.  Capsulw  8-9  mm.  1.  ;  columella  non 
alata.  8emina  atra,  hilo  magno  albo.  Type  in  Herb.  Mus.  Brit,  and 
in  Herb.  Kew. 

Uab.  Cuba,  Wriglit  1973  ! 

Dendeocousinsia  Millspaugh. 

This  genus  was  described  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Bot.  ii.  1913, 
374,  from  specimens  collected  in  Jamaica  by  Mr.  William  Harris  and 
Dr.  N.  L.  Britton.  The  author  remarks  that  it  is  "near  Scbastiania,'" 
but  does  not  indicate  how  it  differs  from  that  genus.     L)r.  Millspaugh 
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describes  the  calyx-lobes  in  both  male  and  female  flowers  as  "  each 
subtended  internally  h\  a  minute  bract  with  a  glandularly  fringed 
margin."  We  do  not  understand  this  use  of  the  term  "  bract,"  and 
prefer  to  regard  this  inconspicuous  glandular  fringe  of  hairs  as  repre- 
senting a  disk.  This  might  be  regarded  as  a  distinction  from  Sebas- 
tiaiiia ;  other  differences  are  :  the  distinct  subequal  calyx-segments, 
the  leaves  sometimes  opposite  or  whorled,  and  the  solitary  male 
flower  in  the  axil  of  each  bract. 

The  genus,  however,  appears  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Old 
World  genus  Excoecaria,  and  to  differ  from  this,  as  conceived  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  merely  in  the  indication  of  a  disk,  and  the 
jn-esence  of  a  caruncle.  The  material  available  of  two  of  the  species  is 
incomplete:  of  D.fascici/lata  we  know  only  the  female  flower;  of 
IK  alpina  only  male  flowers. 

Dendrocousinsia  Millsp.  Flores  dioici,  apetali.  Discus  e 
fimbriis  glandulosis  minutis.  Fl.  6  :  Cah/cis  segmenta  3,  parva, 
distincta,  subajqualia,  membranacea.  Stamina  '6  \  lilamentis  liberis; 
antherarum  loculi  distincti,  paralleli,  contigui,  longitudinaliter  de- 
hiscentes.  Ovarii  rudimentum  0.  Fl.  $  :  Calyx  3-partitus  v.  3-lobus. 
Oi^arium  3-loculare  ;  styli  3,  liberi  v.  basi  brevissime  connati,  pa- 
tentes  v.  revoluti ;  ovula  in  loculi^  solitaria.  Capsiila  tridyma,  in 
coccos  2-valves  a  columella  persistente  dissiliens.  Semina  oblonga, 
levia,  strophiolata. 

Arborei^  \y.irvi  fra  f ices ve.  Folia  alterna,  opposita,  vel  verticillata, 
breviter  petiolata  vel  sessilia,  Integra  aut  denticulata,  coriacea  v. 
papyi-acea,  pennivenia.  Spicw  nunc  terminales  nunc  termirtales  atque 
axillares,  solitarise  aut  fascictdataj.  Flores  sub  quaque  bractea  soli- 
tarii,  6  sessiles,  $  sessiles  vel  subsessiles.  Bractets  brevissimse,  sub 
flore  utrinque  glandulifene. 

D.  SPICATA  Millsp.  Folia  petiolata,  elliptica,  utrinque  rotundata 
vel  emarginata,  margine  conspicuo  revoluto,  3"5-8  cm.  1.  Spicce 
J  et  2  terminales,  d  ad  10  cm.  1.,  subcrassae,  $  2-3"5  cm.  1.  Glan- 
(iiilce  suburceolatae  lateribus  crassis  carnosis. 

Sab.  On  limestone  rocks,  Peckham,  Clarendon,  2500  ft.,  Harris, 
10,980,  10,981,  11,204,  12,777 ! 

D.  FASCICULATA  MiUsp.  FoUa  sessilia,  ovata,  interdum  elliptica 
vel  oblonga,  utrinque  obtusa,  3-9  cm.  1.  Flores  2  ad  apices  rarau- 
lorum  fasciculati,  folds  tribus  involucrati.       Glandulte  l-3-ramosa3. 

Hab.  Dolphin  Head,  1800  ft.     Harris,  10,266  ! 

D.  alpina,  sp.  nov.  Folia  petiolata,  ovata,  interdum  elliptica, 
utrinque  obtusa,  2'o-3'5  cm.  1.  Spicce  S  terminales  atque  axillares 
ad  nodos  vetustiores  foliis  delapsis.  Olandulw  ut  in  D.  spicata,  aut 
intei-dum  obsoletae. 

Arbor  18  ped.  alta,  glabra.  Folia  ovata  vel  elliptica,  utrinque 
obtusa,  2"5-3"5  cm.  1.,  margine  in  sicco  subrevoluto  parce  denticulata, 
eglandulosa,  papyracea-coriacea,  supra  reticulato-venosa,  infra  costa 
prominenti  nervis  venisque  obscuris ;  petioli  circa  4  mm.  1. ;  stipidse 
rotundato-deltoidese  c.  1  mm.  1.  Spicce  S  terminales  atque  axillares 
ad  nodos  vetustiores  foliis  delapsis,  bracteas  c.  20  gerentes  ;  $  non 
viscG.  Bracfe<s  rotundato-nvatye,  denticulatie.  Glandulce  cai'nosae, 
Journal  of  Botany. — Vol.  57.     [Xovkmbek,  1919. ]        z 
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interdum  obsoletse.  Flores  c?  :  Sepala  rotundato-rhomboideo-ovata, 
margine  irregular!  denticulata.     Sractece  et  sepala  coccinea. 

Ilnh.  John  Crow  Peak,  Blue  Mts.,  6000  ft.     Harris,  12,906 ! 

We  have  received  this  specimen  from  the  Jamaican  Herbarium 
under  the  name  of  Gymnanthes  alpina  Britton,  and  refer  it  to  Den- 
drocousinsia,  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  male  flowers. 

ACALTPHA  L. 

AcALTPHATiEGATA  L.  var.  PUBESCENS,  var.  nov.  Ramuli,  petioli, 
nervique  dense  pubescentes.  Folia  utrinque  sparse  pubescentia ; 
petioli  2-8'5  cm.  1.  Sjyicce  feminese  usque  ad  8  cm.  1.  Bractece 
femineje  hispidulse. 

Hah.  Claverty  Cottage,  Blue  Mts.,  J.  P.  1421,  Hart\ 


WATSON  BOTANICAL  EXCHANGE  CLUB  REPORT. 

The  Thirty -fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Watson  botanical 
Exchange  Club  for  1917-1918  contains  as  usual  much  interesting 
material  contributed  by  our  leading  British  botanists  There  are 
valuable  notes  on  critical  genera  and  species :  Mr.  Groves's  on 
Banunculus  {Batracliium),  Mr.  Moyle  Rogers's  and  Mr.  Riddelsdell's 
on  Riibiis,  Major  Wolley-Dod's  on  Rosa,  Mr.  Barton's  on  Sali- 
cornia,  a,\\d  Mr.  Pugsley's  on  Orchis  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of 
the  former  and  Mr.  Salmon's  on  Arabis  hirsuta,  Mr.  Little's  on 
Prunns  insititia,  Mr.  Marshall's  on  Ryrus  Pyraster,  Mr.  White's 
on  Prunella  laciniata,  and  Messrs.  Little  and  Jackson's  on  Alnus 
glutinosa  of  the  latter.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  these  at 
length,  but  a  few  points  may  be  noted.  Mr.  Groves  makes  useful 
suggestions  :  thus  of  Ranunculus  fluitans  var.  cambricus,  sent  by 
Mr.  Griffiths  from  the  original  Anglesey  locality,  he  writes :  "  This 
curious  plant  has  always  been  a  puzzle,  and  it  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  ascertain  if  its  peculiarities  are  due  to  ecological  factors 
l)y  cultivating  it  vinder  different  conditions,  especially  in  running 
water.  If  the  Batrachian  Raminculi  could  be  grown  on  an  extensive 
scale  I  believe  many  of  our  difficulties  in  connexion  with  this  group 
of  plants  would  be  solved."  CoYa.vaG\\im^onR.peltatus\Ax.fori- 
bundus,  sent  by  Mr.  White  from  W.  Glos.,  he  saj's  :  ^' The  peltat us- 
like  form  with  shorter  peduncles,  which  I  understand  by  the  name. 
A  beautiful  specimen,  showing  what  can  be  done  by  careful  floating 
out,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  draggled  apologies  for  specimens  one 
so  often  has  to  examine.  There  is  no  group  of  plants  that  better 
repay  care  than  the  aquatic  Ranunculi.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
worth  while  in  the  case  of  these  and  other  water  plants  to  float  them 
out ;  the  trou])le  is  not  great,  especiall}"^  when  one  is  drying  a  number, 
and  the  results  are  far  more  satisfactory  than  if  the  ])lants  are 
merely  s])read  out  as  in  the  case  of  land  ])lants."  On  a  plant  from 
West  Hoathley,  Sussex,  he  comments :  "  A  weak  state  of  R.  2)c'ltatus 
with  unusually  small  flowers,  or  a  hybrid  with  that  species  as  a  parent. 
The  a(juatic  Ranunculi  hybridise  freely,  and,  whenever  specimens  are 
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met  with  having  weak  peduncles  ascending  after  liowering  and  pro- 
ducing few  or  no  carpels,  the  other  members  of  the  group  should  be 
looked  for  in  the  neighbourhood  to  account  for  their  parentage." 
Such  notes  as  these  are  very  helpful,  as  coming  from  one  whose 
admirable  specimens,  prepared  by  "  floating-out,"  are  illustrations  of 
tlie  process  advocated.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  greater  part 
of  Mr.  Grroves's  herbarium  was  presented  recently  to  the  National 
Herbarium,  forming  a  welcome  addition  to  the  British  Collection 
there. 

The  Rev.  W,  Moyle  Rogers  contributes  among  other  notes, 
a  description  of  a  new  variety  {JRuhus  thyrsoideus  Wimm.  var. 
I'iridescens  Rogers  MS.)  from  N.  Devon  and  W.  Cornwall — the 
former  collected  as  long  ago  as  1882  by  himself  and  Mr.  Archer 
Briggs.  "TJie  closeness  of  the  connexion  with  type  seems  to  be 
established  especially  by  the  combination  of  the  strong  deeply-furrowed 
glabrous  stem  with  the  comparatively  short  curved  prickles  and 
showy  flowers  of  the  panicle.  It  is,  however,  considerably  unlike 
in  habit  and  coloration,  besides  having  leaflets  narrower  and  soon 
bare  beneath,  wth  panicle  (when  fully  developed)  considerably 
branched  and  pvirplish  petals.  From  It.  rusticanus,  towards  which 
it  takes  a  step  from  t3'pe,  it  may  be  readil}^  distinguished  by  its 
epruinose  stem,  its  more  compressed  prickles  and  longer  stamens  ; 
and  from  my  B.  Briggsianiis,  which  at  first  sight  it  recalls,  by  its 
sulcate  stem  and  short  curved  panicle-prickles,  as  well  as  by  its 
different  leaves,  greyer  sepals  and  purplish  petals."  Of  another  of 
his  varieties  {R.  viucronatus  Blox.  var.  niidicauUs)  Mr.  Rogers 
writes  : — "Though  it  is  locally  abundant  in  S.W.  England,  extending 
northwards  to  Swallowcliff  (S.  Wilts)  and  eastwards  to  Marvel 
Copse,  near  Newport  (I.  Wight),  the  distribution  of  this  bramble 
seems  remarkably  limited,  and  I  have  not  found  it  in  Sussex,  Somerset, 
Devon  or  Cornwall.  Probably  enough  it  occurs  in  all  four  comities. 
In  Dorset  and  S.  Hants  it  is  frequent  and  constant,  to  the  apparent 
exclusion  of  typical  R.  mucronatus  Blox.,  from  which  it  seems  to 
keep  distinct."  In  his  introductory  notes  Mr.  George  Goode,  the 
editor  of  tlie  Report,  thus  refers  to  Mr.  Rogers's  witlidrawal  fi-om  the 
post  of  referee  : — "  The  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers  has  for  so  many  years 
given  us  the  benefit  of  his  unique  knowledge  of  the  Riihi,  in  furnish- 
ing us  with  criticisms  on  the  specimens  sent  in,  that  mem])ers  will 
hear  -with  the  deepest  regret  that  on  account  of  increasing  infirmity 
he  has  at  last  felt  compelled  to  resign  his  position  of  referee.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Riddelsdell,  who  has  lately 
assisted  Mr.  Rogers,  has  kindly  promised  to  examine  and — where 
necessary — -criticise  all  specimens  of  that  difficult  genus." 

A  form  of  Rosa  jjomifera,  sent  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox,  under  the 
name  R.  cinnamomea,  from  "  Undercliff,  Kingsdown,  Kent,  appa- 
rently indigenous  "  is  thus  commented  upon  by  Mr.  W.  Barclay : — 
"This  is  not  R.  cinnamomea  L.  It  is  a  variation  of  R.  immifera 
Herm.,  and  as  it  has  a  certain  number  of  subfoliar  glands  it  might  be 
considered  as  R.  pomirfera  Herm.,  f.  recondita  Christ  (Rosen  der 
Schireiz)  =  R.  reconditn  Puget  in  Deseglise,  Revis.  sect.  Toment.  40." 

Mr.  White    has    an    interesting  note    on    Pi/rns    Pyruster   var. 

z  2 
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Deseglisei  Rouy  &  Camus  (P.  cor  data  Desegl.  non  Desv.)  from 
W.  G-loucestershire — a  tree  which  Mr.  Marshall  thinks  is  "probably 
a  distinct  species  ;  it  is  quite  different  from  P.  cordata  in  fruit- 
character,  and  the  leaves  are  more  parallel-sided."  Mr.  White 
writes :  "  I  take  this  to  be  the  aboriginal  wild  pear  of  the  country, 
which  I  have  only  once  before  seen — in  the  Wye  valley — and  then  it 
had  not  flowered.  The  largest  of  the  three  trees  found  near  Range- 
worthy,  from  which  these  specimens  were  taken,  has  a  girth  of  over 
four  feet,  and  is  about  forty  feet-  high,  with  a  spread  of  thirty  feet. 
Its  age  probably  dates  from  a  period  prior  to  the  enclosure  of  the 
district  in  which  it  stands.  In  characters  it  agrees  well  with  those  of 
Deseglisei  so  far  as  given  by  Kouy  and  Camus,  the  fruit  being 
globular,  about  the  size  of  a  large  cherry  (diam.  20-25  mm.), 
on  long,  erect-patent  stalks.  Obviously  it  is  a  very  different  plant 
from  the  P.  cordata  Desv.  (named  Briggsii  by  Syme)  of  which 
Mr.  Briggs  sent  me  a  specimen  from  Plymouth  in  1881.  That  has 
tiny  pyrif orm  fruit,  attenuate  at  the  base,  '  au  plus  de  la  grosseur 
d'une  petite  noisette'  (liouy),  and  is  well  described  b}' Boreau  (Fl. 
du  Centre),  where  I  find  no  mention  of  the  form  under  notice. 
Rouy  and  Camus  hold,  however,  that  Boreau's  description  covers 
seveml  of  their  varieties.  P.  Deseglisei  appears  to  be  on  record 
only  from  Cher  in  Central  France." 

Mr.  Marshall  has  notes  on  Saxifrages,  including  one  on  a  new 
variety,  which  we  transcribe  :  "  S.  liypnoides  L.,  n.  var.  (robiista 
ined.).  Root  from  West  Ireland,  on  limestone  (R.  LI.  Praeger; 
received  through  Mr.  E.  W.  Hunnybun) ;  probably  from  Black  Head, 
Co.  Clare,  v.c.  9,  as  I  have  a  wild  specimen,  gathered  there,  which  is 
clearly  the  same  thing.  Cult,  garden.  West  Monkton,  May  29, 
1916,  and  May  31,  1917.  Much  stronger  than  the  typical  plant 
fi'om  Cheddar,  grown  under  the  same  conditions.  Axillary  buds 
either  absent  or  rudimentar}'.  Stems  stouter,  stiffer,  as  are  the 
lower  cauline  leaves.     Flowers  mostly  larger." 

Specimens  of  Prtcnella  laciniata  L.  collected  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Thompson  in  a  "  rough  pasture  above  Cheddon,  N.  Somerset,  after  a 
horde  had  apparently  cropped  many  of  the  plants,"  are  noted  by  the 
collector  as  "  very  variable  in  form  of  leaf  and  colour  of  flowers, 
evidently  hybridising  with  P.  vulgaris.  The  pale  yellow  floweis 
predominate,  but  some  were  pale  bluish-purple,  and  a  few  had 
the  upper  lip  pale  purple  and  the  lower  lip  pale  yellow."  On  this 
Mr.  White  notes: — "The  specimens  on  Mr.  Thompson's  sheets  that 
vary  in  flower-colouring  to  tints  of  bluish-purple  have  in  general  sub- 
entire  leaves,  a  combination  suggestive  of  hybridity  with  P.  vulgaris. 
Such  variations  are  mentioned  in  Fl.  Brist.,  p.  478,  and  the  idea 
that  they  are  hybrids  is  there  rejected  for  reasons  given.  Still,  at  my 
request,  Mr.  Bucknall  has  cai-efully  dissected  the  flowers  of  these 
recent  examples,  and  finds  that  my  previous  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  microscope.  On  comparing  stamens  and  calyces  with  those  of 
typical  laciniatn  no  marked  deviation  can  be  recognised,  the  subu- 
late j)r()longation  of  the  longer  filaments  and  the  calyx-teeth  ciliation 
being  practically  identical  ....  As  stated  by  the  collector,  the  bulk 
of  his  contribution  had  been  damaged  by  grazing,  and  so  could  not 
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satisfactorily  represent  this  i-are  Labiate  in  any  herbarium.  Surely  it 
would  have  been  wiser,  in  view  of  the  plant's  scarcity,  to  have  allowed 
such  roots  to  remain  undisturbed  until  they  produced  acceptable 
specimens  later  on." 

Mr.  Marshall  sends  from  his  garden  at  West  Monkton  an  unnamed 
Betida,  with  the  following  note  : — "  Root  from  boggy,  peaty  ground, 
at  about  2800  feet,  descending  from  the  Lochnagar  tableland  towards 
the  Dhu  Loch,  S.  Aberdeen,  v.c.  92,  July  190(3.  In  the  wild  state 
this  was  a  ver}'-  small  shrub,  only  a  few  inches  high,  with  hairy 
leaves,  strongly  suggesting  a  cross  between  IB.  nana  and  B.  piihescens 
(I  have  never  found  the  latter  so  high  up).  It  has  now  grown  into 
a  good-sized  bush,  nearh^  six  feet  in  height,  but  has  never  produced 
catkins.  The  leaf -outline  has  become  much  less  crenate,  and  it  might 
well  pass  f(5r  B.  puhescens,  var.  microphylla ;  but  I  still  think  that 
it  may  be  a  per-pubescens  form  of  x  B.  alpestris  Fr." 

The  notes  on  Orchis  relate  to  specimens  collected  at  Mildenhall, 
W.  Suffolk,  by  Mr.  AV.  C,  Barton,  who  writes  :  "  All  [are]  from  one 
marshy  tield,  where,  in  addition  to  those  now  sent,  O.  Fuchsii  Druce 
i^maculata  auctt.)  occurred.  The  plants  were  sorted  fresh,  when  the 
characters  were  easily  distinguished.  All  forms  varied  much  in  size 
and  in  width  of  leaf  (a  character  which  I  believe  to  be  of  no  dia- 
gnostic value),  and  it  is  noticeable  that  all  were  gathered  on  the  same 
day."  They  include  a  form  of  O.  incarnata,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Pugsley,  "  seems  to  show  a  somewhat  greater  foliar  develo])ment 
and  slightly  broader  lip  than  obtains  in  the  extreme  form  of  0.  incar- 
nata occurring  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  flowers  of  which,  in  my 
experience,  may  be  either  purple  or  salmon-pink  in  colour  in  different 
localities"  :  a  plant  named  by  Mr.  Barton,  who  is  "convinced  it  is 
a  good  species,"  O.  prcdtermissa  Druce,  of  which  Mr.  Pugsley  says  : 
"  This  appears  to  be  the  plant  which  I  understand  to  be  O.  proeter- 
missa  Druce,  and  if  so  it  is,  I  believe,  the  common  marsh  Orchis  of 
the  south  of  England,  and  the  only  form  I  have  seen  in  Surrey. 
Though  its  flowers  are  usually  purple,  they  are  occasionally  flesli- 
coloured,  and  there  were  formerly  a  few  ]>lants  with  these  pale 
flowers  among  the  common  purple-flowered  form  on  Wimbledon 
Common":  and  a  hybrid — O.  Fuchsii  xprcetermissa — the  leaves  of 
which  "  when  fresh  were  distinctly  sjjotted,"  on  which  Mr.  Pugsley 
writes  : — "  If  the  leaves  of  this  were  spotted,  and  the  plant  was 
growing  with  the  reputed  parents,  the  identitication  is  probably 
correct.  The  spur,  howeverj  simulates  that  of  O.  lati folia,  and  it 
seems  possible  that  the  plant  belongs  to  a  form  with  narrow,  spotted 
leaves,  occurring  in  the  south  of  England,  which  has  been  referred  to 
that  species,  but  which  may  really  be  the  above-mentioned  h^'brid. 
But  in  the  example  sent  I  can  see  no  traces  of  the  dark  variegation 
of  the  lip  which  characterises  most,  if  not  all,  the  forms  of  O.  lati- 
foliar 

Mr.  C.  E.  Salmon  has  the  following  note  on  Alopecurus  geni- 
culatus  y.prafensis=A.  hyhridus  Wimm. : — "  This  grass  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Hall  and  myself  when  botanizing  along  the 
side  of  one  of  the  numerous  dykes  of  Amberley  Wild  Brooks.  It  was 
growing  in  plenty  in  close  proximity  to  A.  geniculatits,  and  formed 
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handsome  clumps  with  its  brilliantly  glaucous  sheaths  and  yellow 
anthurs.  Tlie  spikes  were  larger  and  the  awns  longer  than  in  geni- 
culatvs,  and  the  plants  wei-e  taller  and  more  robust,  although 
decidedly  geniculate  near  the  base.  The  glumes  and  pales  reminded 
one  more  of  pnttensis,  but  the  ligule  Avas  long,  as  in  geiiiculaius. 
A.  2'>i'(tfeHsis  grew  not  very  far  away  in  compai-atively  dry  gi-ound, 
and  it  was  noticeable  that  the  hj'brid  preferred  spots  at  the  tops  of 
the  dyke  banks,  and  did  not  choose,  as  is  often  the  case  with  genicu- 
lafits,  to  have  its  roots  in  the  water.  These  Araberley  examples  seem 
to  agTee  well  with  Messrs.  Eromwdch  &  Jackson's  Warwickshire 
l)lant  (B.E.C.  Kep.  1900,  650)  and  the  Kev.  H.  P.  Header's  speci- 
mens of  the  hvbrid  from  Staffordshire  (Watson  B.E.C.  Rep.,  1900 — 
1,  31).  Mr.  A.  B.  Jackson  (Journ.  Bot.  1901,  232)  has  also  called 
attention  to  \  he  remarkably  glaucous  sheath — a  character  which  first 
caused  us  to  take  special  notice  of  the  plant." 

Mr.  Groves  notes  on  a  plant  sent  from  Nailsea  Moor,  N.  Somerset, 
as  "  Chura  vulgaris  L.,  small  form,  ?  var.  crassicaulis  "  :  "A  form 
with  broad  secondary  cortical-cells,  well-developed  spine-cells,  and 
with  the  posterior  bract-cells  developed.  Nothing  like  so  extreme  a 
l)lant  as  the  var.  or  subsp.  crassicaulis,  which  has  a  thick  stem  and 
more  definitely  botuliform  bract  and  spine-cells." 

The  foregoing  extracts,  which  will  we  think  interest  a  wider 
circle  than  that  afforded  by  the  Club,  are  but  examples  of  the 
contents  of  the  Report.  We  note  with  pleasure  the  absence  of  plants 
which  owe  their  presence  among  us  to  mill-sweepings  or  rubbish- 
iieaps  and  in  most  cases  "  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  "  even 
before  their  names  appear  in  print. 


J.  W.  H.  TRAIL,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


James  Wtli.tam  Heleni's  Trail,  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Trail, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  minister  of  Birsay  and  Harray  in  Orkney,  afterwards 
professor  of  systematic  theology  in  Aberdeen  University,  and  Helen, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Hercules  Scott,  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  was  born  at  Birsay  on  4  March,  1S51.  Educated 
in  tlie  first  instance  at  home,  he  was  sent  in  due  course  to  the 
Grammar  School,  Old  Aberdeen,  then  famous  for  its  classical  training. 
From  school  Trail  entered,  in  18GG,  the  arts  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  Trail  had  formed  a  high  estimate  of  the  lad's  capacity  and 
entei-tiiined  the  hope  that  his  son,  like  himself,  might  become  a 
churchman.  But  at  school  Trail  hardly  fulfilled  his  father's  expecta- 
tions. Always  a  diligent  pupil  he  accomplished  the  tasks  he  Avas  set, 
but  showed  no  promise  of  attaining  distinction  as  a  classical  scholar, 
I'erhaps  this  was  largely  due  to  Trail's  addiction  to  natural  history 
l)ursuits,  which  wa.s  so  pronounced  as  to  earn  from  his  school-mates  a 
kindly  if  playful  agnomen  which  had  not  yet  fallen  out  of  use  when 
he  became  an  undergmduate.  His  com]»anions  at  school  had,  in  fact, 
as  sometimes  hapjx'iis,  fonncd  a  sounder  jiidgmcjit  with  regard  to  his 
mental  powers  tlian  had  his  ti'achers. 
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As  an  arts  student  Trail's  academic  career  at  first  much  resembled 
that  of  his  school-dajs.  For  the  humanities,  in  which  he  had  so  long 
been  assiduously  drilled,  Trail  had  lost  any  liking  he  may  ever  have 
possessed.  Mathematical  work,  though  it  hardly  cost  him  an  effort, 
never  awakened  any  vivid  interest.  Even  in  philosophy,  of  which  he 
showed,  later  in  life,  so  firm  a  grasp,  his  youthful  interest  in  natural 

•  processes  other  than  mental  was  too  engrossing  to  permit  academic 
distinction.  When,  in  1867,  Dr.  Tmil  took  up  the  duties  of  his 
chair  and  was  once  more  in  personal  contact  with  his  son,  the  situation 
induced  grave  paternal  misgiving  and  provoked  no  little  patemal 
impatience.  That  Trail  had  not  taken  the  position  which  his  father 
had  felt  justified  in  expecting,  was  attributed  to  the  consumption  of 
valuable  time  which  Trail's  devotion  to  natural  history  involved.  In 
spite  of  discouragement,  the  harder  to  combat  because  its  intention 
was  kindly.  Trail  remained  devoted  to  natural  histor3\  Dm-ing  the 
magistrand  phase  of  his  arts  com-se  his  firmness  of  purpose  was  fully 
rewarded.  Now  he  was  able  to  attend  the  natural  science  classes  and 
to  show,  by  his  appearance  in  these,  that  he  was  in  reality  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  students  of  his  year. 

When,  in  1870,  Trail  graduated  in  arts  with  honours  in  natural 
science  he  passed  on  to  the  faculty  of  medicine,  not  from  an}'-  desire 
to  become  a  surgeon  or  a  physician,  but  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
a  further  training  in  science.  In  the  new  faculty  he  maintained  the 
brilliant  position  he  had  acquired  in  natural  history,  but  when,  in 

■1873,  it  was  in  his  power  to  accompany,  as  botanist,  an  exploring 
expedition  to  the  Amazon  region,  he  laid  aside  his  medical  studies 
without  hesitation  rather  than  miss  such  an  opportunity  of  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  a  tropical  fauna  and  flora.  When  he  returned  in 
1875,  Trail  resumed  his  medical  studies  and  graduated  as  M.B.  with 
highest  academical  honours  in  the  following  year. 

Trail  had  already  commenced  the  publication  of  observations  re- 
corded by  himself  at  the  beginning  of  his  medical  course  and  before 
he  left  for  Brazil  had  made  his  earliest  contributions  to  the  study  of 
galls,  a  subject  as  to  which  he  acquired  in  time  a  European  reputation. 
On  his  retm-n  from  the  Amazon  journey  he  at  once  began  to  work 
out  his  results ;  his  earliest  contributions,  relating  to  the  palms, 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  during  1S76-7.  The  ability  he 
had  displayed  in  secm-ing  his  specimens,  and  the  thoroughness  of  his 
descriptive  work,  attracted  immediate  attention  and  led  to  his  ap])oint- 
ment,  towards  the  end  of  1876,  as  government  botanist  in  British 
Guiana ;  but  before  the  date  fixed  for  his  departure  had  arrived 
Professor  Dickie,  then  Professor  of  Botan}'  at  Aberdeen,  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  chair  owing  to  failing  health.  Trail  was 
appointed  by  the  Crown  to  the  vacant  post  and  took  up  his  duties, 
shortly  after  his  twenty-sixth  birthday,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
summer  session  of  1877.  Having  fulfilled  these  duties  with  the 
utmost  efficiency  for  forty-two  sessions  he  has  now  died,  almost  in 
harness,  after  a  brief  illness,  which  involved  surgical  treatment,  in  a 
nursing  home  in  Aberdeen,  on  18  September,  1919. 

Without  being  a  fluent  speaker,  Trail  was  a  clear  and  convincing 
teacher.     The  precision  with  which  his  statements  were  made  and  the 
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care  vvitli  which  his  words  were  chosen  made  his  lectures  models  as  a 
means  of  instruction.  The  skilfulness  of  his  method  and  the  judg- 
ment shown  in  selecting  his  material  rendered  his  practical  classes 
equally  perfect  as  a  means  of  education.  As  the  leader  of  a  field- 
excursion  Trail  can  have  had  few  equals  and  certainly  no  superior. 
At  the  outset  of  his  teaching  career  the  resources  of  his  department, 
chiefly  owing  to  lack  of  accommodation,  left  much  to  he  desired. 
"With  untiring  energy  he  set  to  work  to  remedy  defects,  and  he  has 
left  for  his  successor  a  botanical  department  fully  equipped  with  an 
adequate  teaching  museum,  good  laboratories,  and  an  excellent 
botanical  garden. 

On  his  return  from  Brazil  in  1875  Ti-ail  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Linnean  Society.  In  1879  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  his 
own  University.  In  1886  he  became  president,  on  its  foundation,  of 
the  Aberdeen  Working  Men's  Natural  History  Society,  a  body  in 
whose  doings  and  welfare  he  took  the  keenest  interest,  presiding  over 
its  meetings  and  often  leading  its  excursions.  In  1898  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society.  In  1910  he  presided  over  the  botanical 
section  of  the  British  Association  at  its  eightieth  meeting. 

The  capacity  for  business  displayed  in  the  organisation  of  his  own 
department  led  to  his  help  being  much  in  demand  in  connection  with 
University  affairs.  He  made  himself  an  eflieient  officer  of  the  Uni- 
versity battery,  which  owed  its  existence  very  largely  to  his  efforts. 
When  the  territorial  organisation  displaced  the  volunteer  system  he 
became  an  invaluable  member  of  the  officers'  ti-aining  corps  committee. 
From  1891  onwards  he  served  as  curator  of  the  University  library  and 
chairman  of  the  library  committee,  while  from  1892  onwards  he 
served  as  dean  of  the  newly  created  faculty  of  science.  He  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  lectureship  on  forestry,  and 
in  the  development  of  an  agricultural  department.  Authorities 
external  to  the  University  were  equally  eager  to  secure  his  aid,  and 
where  the  object  was  the  advancement  of  education,  more  especially 
scientific  education,  this  aid  was  readily  given.  This  involved  accept- 
ance of  the  governorship  of  various  educational  trusts  and  the  chair- 
manship of  more  than  one  education  committee. 

To  the  furtherance  of  objects  in  which  Trail  was  interested  he 
devoted  means  as  well  as  time.  In  memory  of  his  mother  he  endowed 
a  fund  intended  to  benefit  students  in  any  faculty  of  the  University 
who  may  have  given  ]:)roof  of  a])ility  in  the  study  of  natural  science. 
After  having  served  as  curator  of  the  library  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
he  established  another  fund  whose  income  is  available,  '  in  sup])lement 
of  grants  from  University  revenues,  for  the  addition  to  the  library 
of  works  relating  to  natural  science.  In  the  Linnean  Society,  whose 
welfare  and  renown  he  always  had  much  at  heart,  he  founded  an 
'  award  and  medal '  in  recognition  of  special  research. 

These  recorded  acts  of  generosity,  however,  re])resent  but  a  small 
porti(»n  of  Trail's  thoughtful  and  \ui()l)trusive  benevolence,  just  as  his 
pul)lished  notes  and  papers,  numerous  and  important  though  they  be, 
re])resent  but  an  infinitesimal  ])urt  of  the  vast  store  of  knowledge 
ae(i\urcd  by  him  as  the  result  of  exact  and  patient  observation  and 
investigation.     The  widtli  of  range  of  his  information  was  as  astonish- 
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ing  as  its  exactitude.  That  knowledge  was  always  freely  at  the 
disposal  of  anyone  who  might  seek  his  assistance,  and  those  who  have 
profited  most  by  his  aid  are  also  those  who  most  lament  that  Trail's 
liigh  sense  of  public  duty  should  have  involved  such  inroads  on  his 
scanty  leisure  as  to  prevent  the  permanent  record  of  much  that  he 
knew  which  it  would  benefit  others  to  know. 

It  was  not,  however,  his  knowledge  alone  that  made  any  interven- 
tion by  Trail  in  discussion  so  valuable  and  gave  such  a  charm  ta 
intercourse  with  him.  The  regard  and  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,, 
the  authority  with  which  he  spoke,  and  the  attention  with  which  he 
was  heard,  were  due  to  his  sincerity  and  kindliness  as  much  as  to  his 
knowledge.  In  Trail  those  who  knew  him  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
wise  counsellor  and  the  generous  friend  even  more  than  that  of  the 
eminent  natural  historian. 

D.  Pbaik. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

LXXVII.  John  Ellis's  Directions  foe  Collectors. 

A  DAMAGED  copy  of  a  pamphlet,  printed  (but  apparently  not 
published)  in  1771  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Department  of 
Botany.  It  is  entitled  "  Directions  for  bringing  over  Seeds  and 
Plants  from  the  East-Indies  and  other  distant  Countries  in  a  State  of 
Vegetation,"  and  is  anonymous.  It  proves  to  be  a  reissue  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  pamphlet  published  in  1770  (with  the  same 
title)  by  John  Ellis  (c.  1710-76)  :  to  the  original,  however,  is 
added  as  a  second  part  the  account  of  Dionoea  that  Ellis  sent  to 
Linnaeus,  on  which  the  description  of  the  genus  (Linn.  Mant.  ii.  238) 
was  based — it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  plate  accompanying 
the  letter  was  taken  from  a  plant  that  flowered  in  [Ellis's]  chambers 
in  August  1768  (see  letter  from  Ellis  in  Linnseus's  Correspondence, 
ii.  73).  The  reissue  does  not  entirely  correspond  with  the  original  : 
the  first  and  last  paragraphs  of  the  latter  are  omitted,  as  well  as  the 
long  footnote  (pp.  17,  18),  and  there  are  slight  deviations  in  the  text. 
It  contains  an  additional  chapter,  ^vith  plate,  on  "  The  Method  of 
catching  and  preserving  Insects  for  Collections."  The  "  Directions  " 
is  referred  to  by  Lettsom  (1744-1815)  in  \\\%  Natural  History  of  the 
Tea-Tree  (1772 — I  have  onl}^  seen  tlie  "new  edition  "  of  1799) — in 
which  Ellis's  plate  illustrating  "  Boxes  for  conveying  Plants  by  Sea  "■ 
is  reproduced,  though  without  acknowledgement.  It  would  appear 
from  Lettsom's  note  (p.  54)  that  Ellis  had  contemplated  the  publi- 
cation of  a  second  edition  of  his  "  Directions,"  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  have  appeared.  The  Naturalisfs  and  Traveller  s  Companion,  tc 
which  the  note  makes  reference,  although  published  anonymously 
(1722)  is  Lettsom's  own  work. 

James  Britten, 
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SHORT    NOTES. 

New  CoL'XTr  Eecords  fou  AuavLE.  In  the  course  of  a  visit 
in  September  to  the  disti'ict  at  the  north  end  of  Loch  Awe,  I  came 
across  the  following  species  which  are  not  recorded  for  98  Argyle 
in  either  Watson's  Topoyrajjhicul  Botany  or  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett's 
Hupplement,  and  of  which  Mr.  Bennett  himself  tells  me  tluat  he  has 
no  subsequent  record.  Hypericum  pulchruiii  L.  Frequent,  and 
ascending  some  way  up  the  hill-sides. — -Prunus  avium  L.  Tay- 
chreggan. — Cefitunculus  minimus  L.  Glen  Nant. — Tanacetum  vul- 
yare  L.  ?  Garden  escape. — Myrrhis  odorata  Scop.  Portsonachan. 
?  Garden  escape. — "Mentha  sativa^^  (aggr.).  Kilchrenan. — Poly- 
yoitum  Hydropiper  L.  Frequent  about  Kilchrenan. — Potamoyeton 
prrfoliatus  L.  Loch  Awe.  Three  other  plants  {Cardamine Jlexuosa 
With.,  Juncus  tenuis  Willd.,  and  Equisetum  sylvaticum  L.)  were 
also  found  which  do  not  appear  in  either  of  the  above  works,  but 
which  Mr.  Bennett  informs  me  have  been  recorded  elsewhere  for  the 
county.  Juncus  tenuis  was  growing  in  good  quantity  by  the  road- 
side in  a  wild  glen  a  long  wa^^  from  any  habitation. — L.  V.  Lester 
Garlanb. 

Caeex  MONTANA  L.  (p.  274).  Since  this  was  gathered  by 
Mr.  Mitten  in  May,  184<2,  in  a  heathy  field,  between  Fridge  and 
Tunbridge  Wells,  whence  I  have  a  specimen,  its  habitats  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  it  is  now  on  record  for  17  counties.  Of  these, 
seven  are  recorded  in  Top.  Botany,  three  in  the  Supplement, — these 
with  Brecon  (Bot.  Ex.  Club  Report  for  1883)  make  the  eleven  in  the 
London  Catalogue,  ed.  10.  Since  then  it  is  on  record  for:  2.  Corn- 
wall E.,  Curnow  sp. ;  0.  Dorset,  E.  F.  Linton  sp.  ;  22.  Berks,  Rept. 
J5ot.  Ex.  Club,  1918,  102  ;  24.  Bucks,  Miss  Armitage,  /.  c.  ; 
41.  Glamorgan,  Miss  Vachell  sp.  ;  57.  Derby,  Waterfall  sp.  Mr. 
Thompson's  interesting  notice  speaks  of  its  early  fiovvering  ;  in  culti- 
vation it  flowers  in  April,  before  ericetorum,  proscox,  or  pilulifera. — 
AiiTiiuii  Bennett. 

IsoETES  Hi'sTHix  Duricu  IN  Cornwall.  On  June  19th  last  I 
gathered  this  plant,  hitherto  unknown  for  England,  at  the  Lizard, 
growing  with  Trifolium  strictum  and  T.  Bocconii.  I  saw  one 
specimen  only,  but  am  convinced  it  is  probably  to  be  found  in  many 
similar  situations.  The  specimen  is  small  and  the  plant  would  be  very 
dirticult  to  find  unless  esj)ecially  looked  for,  which  I  believe  botanists 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  this  particular  neighbourhood. — 
Frej).  Robinson. 

Vacciniuai  INTERMEDIUM  Ruthc.  I  am  quoted  (p.  285)  as 
having  found  this  hybrid  on  Whitley  Common.  The  site  was  on 
Whitmore  Common — about  a  mile  N.E.  of  Whitmore  Stiition 
(L.  &  N.W.  Ky.),  and  within  two  miles  of  Maer  Woods — the  date 
being  Aug.  23rd  of  this  year.  The  plants,  growing  with  the  parents 
and  Empetrum  niyruni,  were  in  full  flower  and  unusually  fragrant, 
in    scent    resembling    hawthorn    or    meadow-sweet. — W.    Balfour 

GOURLAV. 

Calamaorostis  stricta  Timm.  t'ornui  pilosior  Norman  FI.  Arct. 
Norway,  p.  50,  in  Christ.  Vid.-Selsk.  Forhandl.    No.  IG  (1893),  p.  50 
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'Tili  floris  paleam  conspicue  supcrantes,  valvam  interiorem  sub- 
ajquantes."  Some  of  Mr.  Kobinson's  Stow  Bedon,  W.  Noii'olk, 
specimens  answer  to  the  above,  and  are  a  greater  development  of  the 
var.  Hookeri  Syme. — ARTHrR  BExV>'ett. 

Elatixe  HiDROPiPER  IX  WORCESTERSHIRE.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  this  plant  growing  in  great  abundance  at  Westwood 
Pool  near  Droitwich,  on  the  4th  Angvist,  1919,  Irvine  in  the 
Phyiolo(/isf,  ii.  401  (1857-8)  records  it  as  having  been  found  by  him 
"  in  a  mill-pond  near  Churchill  Kailway  Station,  Kidderminster, 
Worcestershire." — Carletoij  Rea. 


EEVIEWS. 

F/)ssil  JBlanis,  Vol.  IT'.,  Ginlcgoales,  Coniferales,  and  GnelaJes. 
B}"  Prof.  A.  C.  Seward.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1919. 
[Pp.  xvi  +  544  with  190  illustrations.     Price  £1  Is.  0(/.  net.] 

With  the  volume  before  us  the  author  brings  to  a  conclusion  this 
text-book  of  Fossil  Plants,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  twenty- 
one  years  ago.  Probably  no  one  who  has  not  actually  undertaken  a 
work  of  a  similar  character  can  gauge  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
involved.  The  mere  collation  of  the  extensive  and  widely  diffused 
literature  of  the  subject  is  in  itself  no  mean  feat,  and  the  comj^re- 
hensive  bibliographies  are  not  the  least  useful  part  of  a  work  that 
occupies  an  assured  position  amongst  the  standard  text-books  of 
PaljEobotanical  literature. 

The  first  seventy-five  pages  deal  with  the  Ginkgoales,  a  summary 
of  the  more  important  features  of  Ginh^o  biloha,  the  "living  fossil  " 
serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  extinct  representatives.  With 
reference  to  these  latter  Pi'of .  Seward  expresses  the  opinion  tliat  none 
of  the  fossil  wood  referred  to  Ginhgo  is  above  suspicion.  For  the 
leaves  belonging  to  this  and  allied  forms  the  author  proposes  a  new 
genus,  Ginkgoites,  though  the  distinction  from  Baiera,  Avhich  tvpically 
has  nan-ower  and  more  numerous  segments,  is  admittedly  arbitrary. 
The  geneiu  Ginkf/odiinu,  CzecJcanoicslcia,  Feildenia,  JPhtenicojysis, 
and  DesmicophyUum  are  regarded  as  possible  representatives  of  the 
grou}),  but  the  other  genem  usually  placed  here,  viz.  Ginkt/opsis, 
Nephrojysis,  Psyf/mophyUum,  Mhipidopsis,  Saportcea,  Dicrano- 
phyUum,  Trichopifys,  and  Seicardia,  are  considered  to  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Ginkgoales  on  totally  inadequate  grounds. 

The  account  of  the  recent  Conifers  is  not  only  admii-able  as 
supplying  the  proper  perspective  for  the  Pala^obotanist,  but  also  as 
furnishing  a  much-needed  and  judicious  summary  of  the  extensive 
literature  on  the  anatomy  of  the  family  Avhich  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  classes  of  students.  The  author  subdivides  these  into  nine  tribes, 
of  which  three,  viz.  the  Sequoiinese,  the  Sciadopitinea;,  and  the  Phvllo- 
cladinea;,  are  each  represented  by  but  a  single  genus.  The  remaining 
tribes  are  the  Araucarinese,  held  to  be  the  most  primitive,  the  Cupres- 
sineye,  the  CallitrineiB  (including  Callifris,  Actinostrohus,  and 
jriddriiiyfoti/a),  the  Abietinea',  the  PodoearpiueiP,  and  the  Taxineie. 
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Following  Saxton,  Tetmcliuis  is  assigned  to  tlie  Cupressineaj,  whilst 
Taiwariia,  Fokienia,  and  Athrotaxls  are  tentatively  placed  in  the 
same  tribe. 

After  a  considered  statement  of  the  pitfalls  besetting  the  path  of 
the  palajobotanist  studying  coniferous  material,  the  fossil  woods 
belonging  to  the  Coniferales  are  classified  under  fifteen  genera,  of 
which  one,  Mesemhrioxylon,  is  established  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
three  genera  Podocarpoxylon,  Phyllocladoxylon,  and  Paraph yllo- 
cladoxylon.  New  species  are  described  in  the  genera  DadoxyJon, 
Cupressinoxylon  and  Protopiceoxylon.  Cupressinocladvs  is  created 
for  the  reception,  of  vegetative  shoots  agreeing  with  recent  Cupres- 
siueaj  and  Pityites  for  fertile  specimens  of  Abietineous  fossils  whose 
more  definite  systematic  position  is  unknown.  Two  species  are  placed 
in  the  latter,  of  which  one  is  new.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  number 
of  Coniferalean  genera  of  uncertain  position  and  also  to  Podozamifes 
and  Nageiopsis  whose  affinity  is  open  to  doubt. 

After  treating  briefly  of  the  recent  Gnetales  the  author  points 
out  the  lack  of  trustworthy  records  of  Gnetalean  plants  as  fossils, 
and  suggests  that  a  careful  study  of  the  older  supposed  Dicotyle- 
donous plants  might  reveal  members  of  this  group.  The  entire 
omission  of  the  Angiosperms  will  be  regretted  by  all,but  it  is  ex- 
plained that  a  critical  examination  of  the  actual  specimens,  with  the 
co-operation  of  a  trained  systematist,  is  needed  before  the  value  of 
the  available  material  can  be  adequately  estimated. 

There  are  two  indexes  whose  positions  might  preferably  have  been 
reversed — the  first  to  the  fossil  genera  enumerated  throughout  the 
work,  and  the  second  a  special  index  to  the  present  volume. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  fully  illustrated  with 
numerous  photographs  and  drawings  of  recent  and  fossil  species  ;  the 
tvpogi-aphy  maintains  the  high  standard  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  for  in  the  productions  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 
Though  Prof.  Seward  expresses,  in  the  preface,  his  relief  that  this 
text-book  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  feeling  must  be 
accompanied  by  satisfaction  at  the  completion  of  a  task  which  will 
earn  the  gratitude  of  all  English-speaking  Palseobotanists. 

^  E.  J.  S. 

Lowson's   Text-hooh  of  Botany   {Indian   EdUiov').      Revised   and 

adapted  by  Birbal  SAnNi,"M.A.,  M.Sc,  and  M.  Wilms,  with  a 

I'reface  bV  J.  C.  Willis,  M.A.,  D.Sc.     London :  W.  B.  Clive. 

Pp.  xii,  GIO. 

WuEK  the  first  Indian    edition    of   this   text-book    came   under 

review  tivo  years  ago    (Journ.    Bot.    1914,   p.   343),    attention    was 

drawn  to  l)r".  Willis's  preface — which  re-appears  in  the  present  issue — 

remarking  on  the  Oriental  tendency  to  learn  by  rote.     Kecognizing 

this  tendency,  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  very  detailccl 

completeness   of   Lowson's  work    unfits   it  for  the  Indian  student,  if 

real  teaching  and  not  meivly  success  in  the  examination-room  be  the 

end  in  view.     This  is  not  to  say  that  the  adai)tation  of  the  work  for 

India   lias  l)een   badly  done  :  on  the  contrary,  both  Mrs.  WiUis  and 
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the  present  editor,  Mr.  Sahni,  who  is  Lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Benares,  have  made  the  best  of  it.  The  chief  alterations  introduced 
by  the  latter  are  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Orders  according  to 
Engler's  system  and  a  re-casting  of  the  descriptions  of  the  ^telar 
systems  in  the  Pteridophyta.  There  are  defects  which  are  inevitable 
in  an  adaptation  of  a  work  to  another  purpose,  and  which  give  a 
greater  force  of  appeal  to  a  work  written  originally  ad  hoc. 

Our  objections  are  i-ather  to  Lowson's  original  work  than  to  that 
of  his  editors.  If  this  is  meant  for  a  first  book,  its  beginning,  with 
formal  definitions  and  subdivisions,  with  pure  morphology  and  his- 
tology, is  cei-tainly  not  calculated  to  attract  the  young  student. 
Again,  the  sequence  of  the  chapters  in  Part  iii  appears  to  us  hope- 
lessly illogical.  Following  the  anatomy  and  taxonomy  of  angio- 
sperins  we  h^ve  a  chapter  on  Pteridophyta ;  then  one  on  Gymnosperms  ; 
a  third  on  Homologies  in  Angiosperms  ;  a  fourth  on  Relationship 
between  Vascular  Cryptogam  and  Flowering  Plant,  followed  by  one 
on  Ecology ! 

A  Manual  of  Elementary  Botany  for  India,  by  Eai  Bahadir  K. 
Ranga  Achari,  published  at  Madras  in  1916,  seems  to  proceed  on  a 
sounder  educational  method.  It  begins  heuristically  by  taking  two 
excellent  and  well-known  Indian  types,  Tribuliis  terrestris  L.  and 
Gynaiuiropsis  jpentaphylla  L.  ;  introduces  the  principles  of  physiology 
gradually  ^;rtr/;^rtss« -with  the  anatomy  ;  and  deals  only  with  promi- 
nent Orders  of  Indian  angiosperms,  without  attempting  to  force  upon 
the  beginner  a  beAvilderingly  concise  summary  of  the  complex  variety 
of  the  Cryptogamia.  Considering  the  immense  area  and  varied  flora 
of  India,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  that  text-book  writers  should  not 
attempt  to  provide  one  book  for  the  whole  empire.  Writing  in 
Madras,  Kai  Achari  gives  Tamil  and  Telugu  equivalents  in  his  Index, 
while  Mrs.  Willis  and  Mr.  Sahni  give  preference  to  Hindustani.  In 
his  "  Note  on  Second  Edition  "  the  latter  dwells  on  the  European 
facies  of  the  flora  of  the  North-west  Himalaya :  it  would  have  been 
instructive  to  have  given  instead  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various  florulas 
of  which  the  whole  Indian  flora  is  made  uj:) — a  summary,  in  fact,  of  the 
admirable  summary  drawn  up  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  for  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India. 

G.  S.  BOULGEE. 

Gossypium  in  Fre-Linnean  Literature.  By  H.  J.  Denham,  M.A. 
Botanical  Memoirs  No.  2.  8vo,  pp.  24.  Price  2s.  net.  Oxford 
University  Press. 

In  this  interesting  pamphlet  the  author  gives  a  veiy  thorough 
account  of  what  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  Cotton  plant 
in  cultivation.  The  scheduled  list  of  pre-Linnsan  authorities,  so 
far  confined  to  early  and  little-known  writers,  includes  sixty  authors, 
fi-om  Herodotus,  Theophrastus  and  early  voyagers,  to  Fuchsius  and 
Ximenes,  Caspar  Bauhin,  and  Linnaeus.  It  affords  an  extremely 
interestinar  studv  of  the  manner  in  which  the  storv  of  the  races  of  a 
plant  of  greatest  economic  importance  in  dift'ereiit  parts  of  the  world 
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lias  been  gradually  collected  and  ]>ut  together  by  European  herbalists 
and  systematists  of  the  past,  to  be  crystiillized  with  difficulty  in  more 
recent  literature.  The  cultivated  strains  may  of  course  be  largely 
conventional,  of  unknown  origin  and  of  wholly  unknown  antiquity, 
thus  rendering  the  isolation  of  the  elementary  species  a  labour  of  the 
future,  before  selection  and  hybridization  by  modern  methods  can  be 
put  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  I'eproduc- 
tions  of  the  oldest  recognizable  figures  of  the  plants,  as  the  '  Xylon  ' 
(G.  herhaceum)  of  Fuchsius  (154'2)  and  Matthiolus  (1563),  for  com- 
parison with  the  '  Gotnemsegiar  '  ( (r.  ai'horeuin)  of  Alpinus  (1592), 
and  the  '  Ychcaxihultl '  {Gr.  mexicanum)  of  Ximenes  (1651),  as 
illustrating  the  earliest-known  strains ;  as  also  the  early  significance 
of  the  last  as  a  textile  in  the  New  World,  as  compared  with  the  inde- 
pendent evolution  of  the  Old- World  cottons  in  India,  and  the  later 
extension  of  G.  herhaceum  to  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  economic  species  of  Cotton  are  essentially  tropical,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  get  an  idea  of  them  at  their  best  in  this  country,  but 
the  future  of  Gossypiuiii  in  colonial  dependencies  is  assm'ed,  and 
everything  bearing  on  the  organization  of  so  highly  specialized  a 
herbaceous  type,  which  responds  so  readily  to  changes  in  the  environ- 
ment, has  a  significance  beyond  present  estimation  in  the  future 
control  of  tropical  agricultm'e. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bibliographical  list  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  It  begins  with  "  Herodotus,  Historia.  Ed.  Rawlinson. 
Murray,  1858  " ;  it  would  have  been  better,  we  think,  to  have  given 
the  date  of  the  original,  while  indicating  the  edition  used.  Mr.  Henry 
Lee's  little  volume  on  The  Vegetable  Lamh  of  Tartary :  a  Curiova 
Fable  of  the  Cotton  Plant  (London,  1887)  seems  to  have  escaped 
Mr.  Denham's  notice  and  should  be  referred  to  should  his  essay 
reach  another  edition. 


BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    etc. 


Some  months  ago  a  committee,  of  which  Sir  David  Prain  was 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  consider  what  steps  could  be  taken  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  lloj'al  Botanic  Society,  which  was  in- 
corporated in  1839  and  holds  a  lease  of  eighteen  acres  in  Kegenfs 
Park.  From  the  published  report  we  learn  that  the  committee  have 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  Society  could  be  made  more  useful  both 
from  the  scientific  and  educational  point  of  view  hy  the  estiiblishinent 
of: — (1)  A  school  of  economic  botany,  at  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
economic  plants  and  their  products,  including  those  of  tropical  regions, 
might  be  obtained;  (2)  an  institute  which  might  be  made  a  centre 
for  research,  more  especially  in  plant  physiology,  where  the  living 
plant  is  essential ;  (3)  a  centre  for  teaching  in  horticulture,  the 
students  of  which  could  receive  their  necessary  training  in  ])ure 
science  at  existing  London  colleges  ;  (4)  courses  in  school  gardening, 
at  times  suitable  for  teachers  in  elementary,  continuation,  and  other 
schools.     In  addition,  the  committee  consider  that  the  Gardens  miglit 
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extend  their  present  utility  as  a-centre  from  wliich  colleges  and  botany 
schools  could  be  supplied  with  material  for  teaching  and  research,  and 
in  which  students  could  make  use  of  the  existing  facilities  for  the 
study  of  systematic  botany. 

A  NEW  botanical  magazine,  The  Journal  of  Indian  Botany, 
edited  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Fyson,  of  Presidency  College,  Madras,  is  bemg 
published  by  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  of  that  city.  The 
Journal  "  has  been  founded  for  the  publication  of  original  papers  in 
Botany  which  would  not  naturally  find  a  place  in  the  existing  Indian 
journals,  for  there  is  no  other  journal  in  India  which  could  accept  a 
paper  on  ecology,  physiology,  histology,  or  the  cryptogams,  except 
such  as  might  be  of  agricultural  interest."  The  first  number  (Sep- 
tember) contains  the  following  papers  :  "  Dimorphic  Carpellate  Flower 
of  AcaJypha  indica "  by  L.  A.  Kenoyer,  with  two  plates ;  "  The 
Myxophyceie  of  Lahore  "  by  S.  L.  Ghose,  with  plate  ;  "  On  Alysi- 
carptis  rugosus  and  its  allies,"  by  L.  G.  Sedgwick;  a  "Note  on  the 
Ecology  of  Spinifex  squarrusus  "  by  P.  F.  Fyson  and  M.  Balasub- 
rahmanyam  ;  and  a  useful  series  of  abstracts  of  current  literature 
relating  to  Indian  botany. 

The  Kew  Bulletin  (no.  5)  contains  a  very  interesting  account, 
bv  Mr.  W.  Dalliniore,  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  especially  relating  to 
their  forestry,  abstracted  from  the  correspondence  between  Kew  and 
the  Governors  of  the  islands,  dating  from  1842  ;  it  includes  an 
account  of  the  introdviction  of  the  Tussock  Grass  {Poa  flahellata 
Hook,  f.)  into  Britain.  Hooker's  specific  name  for  the  plant,  published 
in  Phil.  Trans,  clxviii.  (1879)  p.  22,  footnote,  doubtless  stands,  as  the 
first  description  is  that  of  Lamarck  (Encycl.  ii.  pt.  2,  462)  as  Festuca 
Jlahellata ;  this  part,  according  to  Journ,  Bot.  1906,  319  (which 
should  be  consulted  when  the  dates  of  the  Encyclopedia  are  in  ques- 
tion) was  published  in  April,  1788.  Forstev's  Poa  ccEspitosa  stands 
as  a  nomen  nudum  in  his  Prodromus,  p.  89  (1786)  ;  he  did  not 
describe  it  until  1789  (as  Bacfylis  :  Qxnnm.  Goett.  ix.  22).  There 
is  no  ground  for  the  doubt  expressed  by  Hooker  (/.  c.)  as  to  the 
identity  of  Forster's  plant :  Steudel,  Avho  calls  it  P,  Forsteri  (  Gra- 
ininee,  p.  260 :  1854)  cites  Forstei's  name  as  a  synonym  without 
hesitation,  and  we  have  in  the  National  Herbarium  a  specimen  from 
Forster  so  named. 

In  nos.  6-7  of  the  Bulletin  Mr.  W.  B.  Turrill  summarizes  the 
"  Botanical  Besults  of  Swedish  Soutli  American  and  Antarctic  Exjk'- 
ditions,"  and  there  is  an  "abridged  translation  of  the  more  important 
parts"  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Hart's  history  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Pamplemousses,  Mauritius.  In  no.  8  Mr.  Sprague  has  a  monograj)li 
of  the  Bignoniaceous  genera  Dolichandrone  and  MurJihauiia,  to 
which  attention  was  called  by  Seemann  (who  named  the  genera)  in 
the  early  volumes  of  this  Journal  (1863-70). 

Mr.  W.  Wilsox,  of  Honolulu,  has  brought  together  in  a  pani])lilet 
all  that  is  known  of  David  Bouylas  at  Hawaii  (Thrum,  Honolulu, 
price  1  dollar).     It  does  not  add  materially  to  our  knowledge,  but 
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contains  some  interesting  views  of  places  associated  with  Douglas's 
journeys  and  a  picture  of  the  memorial  tahlet  erected  to  his  memory 
on  the  front  wall  of  Kawaiahao  Church,  Honolulu. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Clarence  Bicknell  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1918, 
303)  are  anxious  to  place  in  Bordighera  some  memorial  of  his  forty 
years'  residence  there.  *'  In  addition  to  his  keen  scientific  work  in 
many  varied  fields,  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  and  was  one  of  their  best  friends  and  most  generous  benefactors, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  the  memorial  should  take  the  form  of  a  dis- 
pensary for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  poor  and  an  increased 
endowment  of  the  Home  for  the  aged.  Many  botanists  who  have 
visited  Bordighera  have  benefited  by  Bicknell's  knowledge  and  kind- 
ness, and  it  is  thought  that  there  may  be  some  who  would  like  to 
cooperate  in  the  scheme" :  contributions  should  be  sent  to  P.  D.  Leake, 
Esq.,  K  1  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  1. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  greatly  improved  appearance  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  British  Mycological  Society  for  1918  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press,  price  10s.  6<^.)  for  which  we  think  our 
continued  protests  have  been  at  least  partly  responsible.  Among  the 
contents  may  be  noted  the  presidential  address  of  Dr.  David  Paul, 
"  On  the  Earlier  Study  of  Fungi  in  Britain  "  ;  notes  on  some  Sapro- 
phytic Fungi  of  Potatoes,  by  Dr.  Pethj'bridge,  with  two  plates  ;  notes 
on  Coins  Gardneri  (1  plate)  by  Mr.  Petch  ;  New  British  Fungi,  by 
Miss  Wakefield ;  New  or  Hare  Microf  ungi  by  Miss  A.  L.  Smith  ;  a 
Revision  of  British  Clavarise,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Cotton  and  Miss  Wake- 
field, with  a  new  species,  C.  Broomei  ;  Some  Concepts  in  M3'cology, 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Brierley ;  Mycena  epipterygioides,  n.  sp.  (not  localized), 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Pearson. 

The  Rev.  E.  F.  Linton  has  re-issued  his  Flora  of  Bournemouth, 
which  appeared  in  1900,  with  an  appendix  containing  numerous 
additional  localities  and  a  list  of  Buhi  by  the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  additional  species,  to  which  we  think  attention 
should  have  been  called  in  the  prefatory  note.  Of  these  the  most 
interesting  is  Lobelia  urens  "  on  a  heathy  piece  of  woodland,  to 
which  I  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  C.  0.  S.  Hatton,  in  Hinton,  where 
we  were  both  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  native  station." 

Mr.  Maktin  Nijhoff  of  the  Hague  announces  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  an  Enumeratio  Systematica  FunyoriDii  by  the 
late  C.  A.  J.  A.  Oudemans  (f  1906).  In  the  preface,  which  has  been 
distributed  as  a  circular,  the  editor.  Mi*.  J.  W.  Moll,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  work  and  of  the  botanists  who  have  con- 
tributed in  its  production.  When  completed  it  will  consist  of  five 
volumes  of  about  1200  pages  each  :  the  price  of  each  is  £3. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Vines  is  retiring  from  the  Professorship  of  Botany  at 
Oxford  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

TilE  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Journal  wliich  appears  on  p.  3  of  the  wrajiper  of  this 
number. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  FLOIUDEiE.— 11. 
By  a.  H.  Church,  D.Sc. 

Taken  at  their  simplest  valuation  as  original  autotrophic  phyto- 
benthon  of  the  sea,  and  removed  from  all  academic  prejudices  with 
regard  to  an  antithetic  alternation  of  generations,  which  have  obscured 
the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  vegetation  of  the  land  ^ — the 
latter,  so  far  as  the  Floridese  are  concerned,  being  considered  as  yet 
non-existent,— this  remarkable  race  expresses  an  independent  line  of 
evolution  in  the  sea  from  some  ancestral  stage  of  encysted  plankton- 
tlagellate,  attaining  somatic  and  reproductive  specialization  along  its 
own  lines,  and  meeting  the  problems  of  inevitable  benthic  wastage  in 
its  own  way,  as  a  race  apart  from  other  residual  marine  phyla  ;  and 
now  narrowly  circumscribed,  but  wholly  intelligible  by  reference  to 
other  benthic  phyla  also  found  in  the  sea,  which  had  to  meet  the 
same  problems  though  with  somewhat  difl:erent  equipment.  Haus- 
torial  connections  and  even  nuclear  migrations,  which  play  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  carposporophyte,  are  but  the 
extension  of  the  secondary  pit-connections  and  nuclear  migration 
observed  in  somatic  organization,  though  less  obvious  and  more 
minute  ^ — again  rendered  ])ossible  by  the  special  nature  of  the  soft 
gelatinous  polysaccharides  of  the  wall-membranes  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  primary  '  Floridean-pit.'  Coenocytic  decadence  of  the  trophocyte-^ 
is  paralleled  by  secondary  coenocytic  organization  in  the  vegetative 
soma  of  distinct  generic  t^'pes  ^.  Deterioration  of  the  vmilocular 
sporangium,  normally  restricted  to  the  production  of  one  meiotic 
tetrad  ^  to  a  mere  monosporangium  ^,  may  be  traced  in  Phteophycea?, 
though  not  becoming  such  a  general  feature  ^  :  while  loss  of  phases 
in  the  life-cycle  (asexual,  as  in  Nemalion,  Sci)iaia,  Lemanea,  or 
sexual,  as  in  Rhodochorton,  Mhodymenia  palviata^  is  again  but  the 
familiar  indication  of  the  deterioration  induced  by  inferior  and 
limiting  environment^. 

The  plants  are  no  longer  a  group  of  mystery,  but  are  readily 
intelligible  in  all  their  domestic  relations,  though  presenting  a  wide 
range  of  variation  in  such  processes,  as  also  in  somatic  form  and  con- 
struction. The  general  working-plan  of  the  life-cycle  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  better-differentiated  types  is  based  on  a  three-phase 
system;  involving,  that  is  to  say,  three  successive  individuals,  or  pre- 

1   Cf.  Bower  (1908),  The  Origin  of  a  Land-Flora,  p.  163. 

'-  Oltmanns  (1904),  Algm,  p.  602:  Rosenviiige  (1888). 

■•  '  Trophocyte,'  the  ultimate  shapeless  coenocytic  fusion-mass  of  zygote  and 
parental  plasma. 

■*  Cf.  Griffithsia,  Callithamyiion  sp.,  Bornetia,  Monosjiora. 

*  Compsotiuunnion  gracilliinum  according  to  Buffham  (1896,  p.  189)  produces 
8  spores,  I'leonosporinm  extends  to  16-32. 

'^  Monosporangia  in  many  Chantransia-iormR  ;  the  '  monospore  '  of  Monospora 
is  multinucleate. 

'  Phajophycean  monosporangia  in  Haplospora,  Akinetospora  :  Oltmanns 
(1904),  loc.  cit.  p.  475. 

'"*  Cutlena,  apogamous  in  the  English  Channel,  is  only  represented  by  asexual 
Aglitzonia  in  Northern  Seas  :  IxJxidochurton  is  wholly  iinexual  in  several  species  ; 
most  C/iau4)-aH6ia-forms  ;  as  also  the  fresh-water  Tlwreu. 
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ferably  generations,  since  the  sexual  phase  itself  is  commorfly 
represented  by  male  and  female  persons ;  two  of  the  generations  are- 
asexual,  and  produce  spores  which  express  the  output  necessitated 
by  the  dispersal  function,  and  the  amount  of  wastage  to  be  counter- 
balanced. 

The  meaning  of  '  Alternation  of  Generations,'  when  viewed  frora 
the  locus  of  the  sea  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  transmigrant 
Land-Flora,  is  simple  and  illuminating.  Tl>e  assumption  of  a 
sessile  benthic  state  of  organism  as  an  improvement  on  the  older 
phase  of  suspended  plankton,  although  wholly  advantageous  in 
mechanism  of  nutrition,  and  leading  to  the  specialization  of  the 
efficient  algal  soma  of  marine  phytobenthon,  brings  with  it  the 
necessity  of  regression  to  the  active  flagellated  condition  for  purposes 
of  the  *  sexual '  reproduction  initiated  and  established  in  the  ante- 
cedent plankton-state.  Hence  algal  phyla  produce  flagellated  zoid- 
gametes,  some  of  which  conjugate  to  give  a  sexually  produced  zygote ; 
others  remaining  *  apogamous,''  if  so  far  failures,  may  nevertheless 
'  germinate  '  on  attachment  to  a  substratum  to  give  a  new  individuaL. 

Such  production  of  gametes  fullills  two  functions  : — (1)  that  of 
sexual  fusion  as  the  continuation  of  an  older  plankton-phenomenon  ; 
(2)  that  of  dispersal,  a  new  phenonxenon,  first  necessitated  in  the 
benthic  state,  as  a  biological  function  of  henceforward  supreme  sig- 
nificance. 

As  progressive  differentiation  of  sexual  mechanism  leads  through 
inevitable  stages  of  heterogamy  to  oogamy  and  fertilization  in  situ, 
following  the  ultmiate  failure  of  the  oosphere  to  be  discharged  in  the 
open  medium,  different  phyla  of  algae  may  attain  different  degrees  of 
perfection  in  this  respect.  But  while  such  fertilization  in  sita 
expresses  the  maximum  economy  in  reducing  the  wastage  of  the 
sexual  process,  and  the  successful  attachment  of  the  zygote,  it  leaves 
the  function  of  dispersal  wholly  unprovided  for.  Hence  tlie  further 
differentiation  of  special  individuals  devoted  to  this  latter  pur])ose, 
to  be  taken  on  by  the  '  unilocular  sporangium  '  as  an  adapted  unilocular 
gametangimn  now  desexed,  becomes  equally  inevitable.  All  advanced 
phyla  thus  tend  to  differentiate  two  generations,  as  the  ultimate 
response  to  the  necessities  of  two  great  physiological  functions  ;  one 
secures  the  sexual  act  and  chances  subsequent  dispersal,  the  other 
secures  dispersal  and  omits  the  sexual  act.  What  was  originally 
simple  differentiation  (Dicfj/ota)  becomes  a  more  exact  alternation  as 
soon  as  fei'tilization  in  situ  is  established,  since  a  sexual  plant  sessile 
and  parasitic  on  a  parent  would  be  absurd  ;  and  all  phyla  of  advanced 
])lant-organism  present  this  specialization,  apart  from  any  considera- 
tion of  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  nuclear  organization,  or  of 
alternation  of  generations  for  the  sake  of  academic  considerations. 

The  special  point  of  interest  f)f  the  Floridere  is  not  so  much  that 
they  should  have  attained  fertilization  in  situ,  a  parasitic  zygote 
and  a  '  sporophyte  generation  '  produciixg  asexual  s^wres,  but  that  they 
now  present  a  succession  of  three  generations,  according  to  the 
scheme : — 

I.  Gametoi'IITTE,  with  sexual  organs,  and  spermatogamic  ferti- 
lization in  situ  :  the  parasitic  zygote  becoming  a  reduced 
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II.  Carposporophtte,  bearing  reduced  unilocular  monosporanyia, 

dispersing  diploid  carpospores.     The  latter  germinates  tu  a 

III.  TETRASPOROPHi'TE,  as  a  free  autotrophic  individual,  also  pro- 

ducing unilocular  sporangia,  but  these  giving  rise  to  one 
tetrad  of  4  spoi'es,  associated  with  meiotic  mechanism  and 
dispersing  haploid  tetraspores. 

Or,  considering  these  general  phenomena  in  further  detail : — 

I.  The  sexual  plants  (gametophytes)  have  long  attained  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  sexual  economy  and  efficiency  as  expressed  by  ferti- 
lization in  situ ;  in  the  progression  to  which  the  Hagellated  zoi'd 
(antherozoid)  has  been  wholW  lost.  The  contents  of  the  antheridium, 
reduced  to  tlie  limiting  expression  of  an  immobile  '  spermatium ' 
discharged  in  its  endochiton,  fuse  (spermatogamy)  with  a  specialized 
hair-attachment  process  (trichogyne)  of  the  oogonium  (carpogonium). 
Preceding  states  of  heterog-amic  progression  are  superseded  bj'  post- 
sexual  nutrition,  and  the  gametes  are  expressed  as  mere  nuclei  (a  con- 
dition otherwise  attained  by  the  highest  Angiosperms  only  by  very 
devious  routes).  The  possibility  of  the  initiation  of  such  post-sexual 
nutrition  of  the  zygote  is  now  seen  to  depend  on  tlie  mechanism'  of 
the  jirimary  pit-connection  left  open  at  the  base  of  the  young  carpo- 
gonium, and  hence  follows  legitimately  as  an  opportunist  utilization 
of  a  factor  of  ancestral  organization. 

II.  The  parasitic  zygote  thus  '  germinating'  z// .9/^«;,  and  nourished 
by  tlie  parent,  is  necessarily  asexual  and  devoted  to  the  production 
of  asexual  spores,  since  a  sexual  plant  parasitic  on  a  parental  sexual 
organism  would  be  in  bad  case ;  but  such  plants  in  catena^  Avith 
fertilization  in  situ,  would  be  an  impossibility,  as  destroying  the 
whole  idea  of  the  retention  of  the  sexual  process.  Whether  such  i 
second  generation  is  diploid  or  ha[)loid  is  purely  immaterial  (the 
former  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  rule,  since  there  was  no  inducement 
afforded  for  meiosis  at  '  germination  '),  but  they  must  produce  freelv- 
«hed  spores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  decadence  of  the  attached 
parasitic  generation,  recognized  as  a  mere  tuft  of  gonimoblasts  at  the 
best,  is  expressed  also  in  the  deterioration  of  the  unilocular  sporan- 
gium (which  should  have  been  a  tetrasporangium  at  one  time,  in  the 
manner  of  Dictyota)  to  the  state  of  a  monosporangium,  in  which  the 
uninucleated  contents  are  discharged  in  endochiton  as  carpos])ores ; 
meiosis  being  omitted,  or  alternatively  described  as  '  delayed.'  Hence 
the  second  parasitic  individual  or  generation  may  be  conveniently 
termed  the  carposporophyte,  prevailingly,  though  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily, di]iloid  in  its  nuclear  organization. 

III.  The  free  carpospores,  being  dispersed,  take  the  small  chances 
of  immediate  germination  on  attachment  to  any  available  substi'atum, 
and  grow  to  a  free  autotrophic  .soma,  in  all  respects  like  the  lirst 
autotrophic  individual ;  vegetating  in  exactly  the  same  wav,  and 
carrying  on  the  nuclear  organization  of  the  parent  carposporophyte, 
to  produce  again  unilocular  sj)orangia,  this  time  with  fully  nourished 
meiotic  mechanism  and  production  of  the  limiting  tetrad  of  four 
tetraspores.  The  latter  are  in  turn  freely  dischai'ged  to  the  external 
medium,  as  haploid  immobile    units.     The  third   individual   is   thus 
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conveniently    indicated    as    the    tetrasporopliyte,    and    is   equally   a 
distinct  '  generation  '  oi*  '  phase  '  in  the  Iife-C3'cle. 

Such  haploid  spores,  on  immediate  '  germination,'  give  a  haploid 
soma  of  normal  free  and  autotrophic  organization,  which  may  be 
sexual  and  repeat  the  sequence.  But  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why, 
by  omitting  the  sexual  organs,  it  might  not  produce  unilocular 
sporangia,  which  being  haploid  would  not  require  a  meiotic  division  ; 
and  hence  would  not  give  a  tetrad  system,  but  yet  '  spores '  of  sorts 
ior  free  dispersal.  Many  decadent  Floridean  genera  are  in  this 
position,  at  the  verge  of  latitudinal  or  vertical  distribution  ;  as  also  in 
many  cases  so-called  tetraspores  are  found  freely  on  the  sexual 
plants  ^. 

Special  interest  also  attaches  to  cases  in  which  the  tetraspores  are 
Avanting,  as  indicating  the  failure  to  produce  meiotic  sporangia  ;  and 
the  reducing-division  has  to  be  effected  elsewhere.  That  the  locus  of 
such  a  process  is  again  wholly  subsidiary  and  secondary  is  shown  by 
the  details  now  available  of  cases  in  which  the  stages  have  been 
followed.  Thus  in  Sciiiain,  according  to  Svedelius  (1915)  ^,  the 
zygote  divides  meiotically  to  4  nuclei,  one  of  which  is  the  parent 
nucleus  of  the  carposporophyte,  Avhile  the  other  three  are  rejected — a 
method  Avhich  recalls  that  of  the  ti-ansmigrant  Sj)iror/i/ra  3,  and  is 
equally  bad  business,  the  expression  of  deterioration  in  organization, 
since  there  is  no  com]3ensatory  gam.  In  Nemalion,  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  Kylin  (1916)  ^  and  Cleland  (1919)  •\  the  zygote 
nucleus  divides,  and  a  septum  a])pears  after  tlie  meiotic  spindle,  a 
feature  not  known  elsewhere  ^  ;  the  meiotic  tetrad  is  not  com])leted, 
and  the  homotype  division  of  the  basal  segment  does  not  follow 
on,  or  is  incomplete  (Cleland).  Such  a  variant  on  the  meiotic 
mechanism  can  again  be  only  inter])reted  as  evidence  of  deterioration 
in  the  process,  and  the  haploid  sporophj'te  is  thus  quite  a  secondary 
idea  in  the  life-cycle  of  such  forms,  by  cutting  out  a  wdiole  phase ; 
so  far  affording  an  interesting  light  on  the  deterioration  of  this  other- 
wise undoubtedly  archaic  type,  left  vestigial  in  Northern  Seas,  in 
which  again  monoecism  and  autogamy  are  the  normal  rule  for  the 
sexual  ])lants'''. 

The  clue  to  all  peculiar  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  zygote  and 
young  car))osjwro])hyte,  in  its  relations  to  auxiliary  cells,  is  seen  in 
its  practically  holojiarasitic  habit ;  the  idea  being  to  pass  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  nearest  source  of  available  food-supply  (commonly 
and  most  efficiently  to  the  subtending  cell  of  the  carpogonial  branch, 

^  In  GracilaHn  confervoides  tetraspores,  antheridia,  carpoponial  branches, 
and  cystocarps  may  all  occur  on  tlio  same  individual.  '  Tetraspores  '  on  sexual 
plants  are  frequent  in  several  species  of  Poly»ip}wnur  ;  cf.  Yamanouchi,  Bot,  Gaz. 
(lOOfi),  p.  435.     The  cytology  of  these  organs  is  so  far  unrecorded. 

2  Svedelius  (1915),  Noihi  Acta,  Upsala,  iv.  p.  1. 

='  TrC.ndle  (1911),  Zeitsch.  fiir  liot.  iii.  p.  593. 

"  Kylin  (1910),  liprirhte,  xxxiv.  p.  257. 

*  Cleland  (1919),  Annals  Bot.  p.  323. 

^  C.  Allen  (1905),  /ioic/i  ?e,  xxiii.  p.  289,  describes  tlie  full  homotype  divisions 
in  the  first  divisions  of  the  zygote  nucleus  of  tlie  vestigial  rather  than  incii)ient 
Kporophyte  individual  of  Coleochwte. 

'   Kylin    (191(i),   loc.  cil..  p.    259,  gives  Nemalivn  as  diocciouB  ;  but  the  pre-  jl 

cocious  production  of  antheridia  is  usual  for  small  i)lant8.  I 
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on  which  the  cui'ved  carpogonial  ramulus  is  reflexed  in  orientating  it 
to  point  the  trichogyne  to  the  exterior),  as  draining  the  food-supply 
of  the  parent  by  taking  possession  of  the  cytoplasm  of  a  weaker 
vegetative  cell  in  the  path  of  conduction,  and  replacing  the  original 
nucleus  by  an  active  one  sexually  produced  i.  This  again  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  mechanism  of  secondary  pit-connection,  dependent  in 
turn  on  the  peculiai'ly  soft  penetrable  wall-membranes.  It  is  the 
blind  adhesion  to  conceptions  of  'impenetrable,'  'rigid,'  cellulose 
envelopes,  based  on  the  study  of  the  xerophytic  land-tlora,  that  has 
hindered  perception  in  dealing  with  the  simpler  polysaccharide  mem- 
branes of  early  marine  phytobenthon ;  and  more  than  any  other 
group  the  Floridcie  present  the  negation  of  older  misconceived  and 
traditional  cell-theory. 

Prt)babl3^-  ^^^^  clearest  view  to  be  taken  of  the  Floridese,  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  time,  is  that  of  a  multitude  of,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  traced,  quite  distinct  phyla  ",  as  the  survivore  of  a  specialized  and 
narrowly  circumscribed  race  of  Marine  Algae,  the  origin  of  which  is 
beyond  recall ;  all  the  living  representatives  (300  genera)  are  on  a 
closely  comparable  physiological  plane,  and  are  alike  in  the  attainment 
of  an  advanced  limiting  phase  of  reproductive  mechanism,  Avith  a 
practically  constant  limiting  type  of  antheridium,  oogonium,  and 
unilocular  sporangium  (as  tetrasporangium)  :  all  present  the  same 
secondary  supersession  of  flagellated  heterogamy,  with  consequent 
attached,  parasitic,  and  hence  vegetatively  decadent  carposporophyte, 
the  more  so  as  the  latter  is  immersed  in  the  parental  tissues.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  phyla  diverge  widely  (1)  in  respect  of  types  of 
somatic  construction  and  organization,  in  correlation  with  factors 
of  mechanical  tenacity,  the  relative  amount  of  surface-exposure  for 
absorption  from  the  nutrient  medium,  and  utilization  of  the  available 
light-sup])ly,  according  to  their  habitat  in  the  different  biological 
stations  of  the  sea  ;  but  all  tending  to  moi-e  quiet  water,  and  taking 
the  chances  of  depth  and  diminished  light  in  order  to  secure  it : 
also  (2)  with  regard  to  their  internal  economy,  becoming  more 
specialized  in  relation  to  the  new  stimulus  of  the  parasitic  carposporo- 
phyte, which  is  a  drain  on  the  system — and  requires  to  be  nourished 
and  protected  as  it  becomes  less  and  less  able  to  continue  as  a 
mechanically  efficient,  autotrophic,  individual.  Ultimately  the  latter 
reduces  to  the  status  of  a  mere  reproductive  oi-gan  (of  spoi'angium- 
habit),  and  a  mechanism  for  the  emission  of  the  free  carpospores  may 
be  added  to  the  parental  tissues. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  phases  of  haustorial  connection,  jn-ogressively 
more  intimate  and  devastating  in  their  relation  to  the  jiarental  thallub 
they  drain,  constitute  but  one  aspect  of  the  question.     The  production 

'  Oltmanns  (1898),  Bot.  Zeit.  p.  114,  for  Callithamnion  and  Dndresnaya 
purpnrifera  ;  Algsi  (1904),  pp.  689-700. 

-  For  example,  the  Nemalionales  of  Schmitz,  as  including  all  types  with  no 
specially  fore-shadowed  auxiliary  cell,  or  with  none  at  all,  are  merely  a  non- 
descript collection  of  vestigial  lines,  which  in  somatic  organization  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  each  other,  and  the  brilliant  generalization  which 
groups  them  by  the  physiological  factor  of  zygote-nutrition,  merely  expresses 
convergence  in  this  particular  respect:  cf.  Nemalion,  Batrachospernnnn.  Chan- 
tntnsia,  Lemanea,  Thorea,  Scintiia.  Dermonemn.  Giilcijiixra.  etc.. 
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of  a  cystofarpie  looll,  without  or  with  the  differentiation  of  an  osfiole 
after  fertilization,  passing  on  to  the  initiation  of  these  structures 
before  fertilization  (in  the  special  case  of  the  cerainidium),  represents 
a  sequence  of  morphological  specialization  of.a  significance  fully  equal 
to  that  of  the  parasitic  connection  by  secondary- pits  and  nuclear 
migration,  as  new  departm'es  in  the  race.  A  true  phylogenetic 
classitieation  should  thus  combine — (1)  the  '  auxiliary  cell '  standpoint 
of  Schinitz,  with  (2)  the  special  features  of  thallus-organizalion, 
anl  (8)  adult  cystocarp-differentiation,  more  clearly  recognized  as 
signiHc;int  by  the  intuition  of  the  older  algologists  (Harveyj.  Andi 
though  it  may  be  convenient  temporarily  to  attach  an  exaggerated 
significance  to  one  special  line  at  one  time  more  than  to  another, 
just  because  it  is  obscure  and  hence  less  known  (as  in  more  recent 
years  cytological  problems  have  been  regarded  as  the  sine  qua  non'), 
phylogen}'  takes  count  of  all  paths  of  progress. 

Aj)art  from  the  'general  equipment'  of  the  Floridere  as  a  race, 
the  'special  lines'  are  for  practical  purposes  thus  reduced  to  three; 
it  may  be  ]>ointed  out  that  these  do  not  necessarily  run  concurrently  ; 
though  in  the  more  pi'imitive  types  (Helminthocladiefe)  all  are 
simple,  and  in  the  higher  types  (Eu-Floridese)  all  are  extremely 
(daborate  (cf.  PoIi/sijiJionia).  The  three  factors  in  order  of  time 
may  be  defined  as  : — 

I.  The  evolution  of  the  autotrophic  vegetative  soma,  with  differ- 
entiated members  and  tissues  of  special  function,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  corticated  axial-Hlament  types  with  segmenting  aj)ical  cells. 
and  ])recise  differentiation  of  lateral  rarauli. 

II.  The  germination  of  the  zygote  in  situ,  and  its  parasitic 
attachment  to  the  adjacent  parental  tissues  as  a  drain  on  the  pa^-hs  of 
conduction. 

III.  The  structural  response  of  the  gametophyte  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  parasitic  carposporo])hyte. 

The  variations  exjiressed  by  the  different  combinations  of  phases 
involvinc;  these  factors  i  constitute  the  special  charm  of  the  Floridese 
iis  a  class,  far  in  advance  of  anything  remotely  suggested  by  the  more 
dominant  phytobenthon  of  the  Ph;eophyce;e  of  Northern  Seas,  as 
expressed  more  ])articulai-ly  by  the  familiar  Fucoids  and  Laminarians 
of  our  own  shores  ;  this  being  in  turn  but  the  ex[)ression  of  the  fact 
that  the  Floride;e  are  pre-eminently  tro])ical  in  distribition  and 
origin,  as  denizens  of  the  reef-pools  of  wanner  seas  ;  conqjanitively 
few  reach  northei'n  \vaters,  and  these  are  often  the  last  much-enduring 
relics  of  a  warmer  geological  e])och. 

Thus  while  IJoswarva's  admittedly  imperfect  list  for  Plymouth 
Sound  ~,  befoi-e  steamei-  traffic  had  fouled  the  water,  extends  to 
147  s])''cies,  the  F;eroe  list  at  the  northern  limit  of  British  distn- 
bution  gives  only  To  species;  and  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  according  to 
Kjellman,  Spitzhergen,  which  feels  the  last  influence  of  the  Gulf- 
stream,  can  show  47  species,  and  the  Siberian  seas  only  11. 

'  Wlion  the  rospnctivo  valuo  of  these  tliroo  factors  can  be  determined,  it  will 
be  time  to  re-arrang-e  the  admittedly  wholly  provisional  present  classification. 

2  Boswarva  (1887),  Journal  M.  B.  A.  i.  p.  153;  Borgescn  (1903),  Bolany  of 
the  Fieroe^,  pp.  3.50,  403;  Kjollman  (1883),  Algm  of  (he  Arctic  Sea,  p.  72. 
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THE  GENUS  EUPHRASIA  AND  E.  MINIMA, 
Br  H.  Stuabt  TnoMPSON,  E.L.S, 

There  is  an  interesting  and  apparent!}^  overlooked  reference  to, 
Jind  short  description  of,  Euphrasia  minima  hj  the  late  John  Ball, 
F.R.S..  in  his  paper  "  On  Descriptions  of  some  new  Species,  Subspecies, 
and  Varieties  of  Plants  collected  in  Morocco  by  J,  D,  Hooker,  Gr,  Maw, 
and  J.  Ball,"  in  Journ.  Bot.  vol.  xi.  (1873)  p.  272.  This  paper  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  quoted  by  Towusend,  Hiern,  Marshall, 
Bucknall,  Pugsley,  nor  any  other  writer  on  Euphrasia  in  this 
-Journal. 

Mr.  Hiern  pointed  out  {I.  c.  1909,  p.  165)  that  Townsend  in 
Journ.  Bot,  1884,  p.  161,  discussed  at  considerable  length  the  question 
whether  Euphrasia  officinalis  L.  represents  a  single  polymorphic 
species  or  a  collective  species ;  and  at  that  time  Townsend  expressed 
the  belief  that  all  the  European  forms  with  which  he  was  then 
•acquainted  "  are  members  of  a  single  polymorphic  species,  and  that 
aione  of  these  members  can  be  ranked  as  of  a  higher  grade  than  a 
-subspecies."  This  opinion,  of  course,  he  afterwards  modified,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hiern.  But  Townsend  did  quote  in  this  paper  on 
Eupihrasia  officinalis  (1.  c.)  some  remarks  in  a  letter  from  John  Ball 
in  which-  Ball  said  that  a  study  of  th-e  forms  should  be  connected 
■with  that  of  the  insect-visitors. 

Writing  in  this  Journal  (1873,  271)  Ball  expressed  very  similar 
■views  to  Townsend's,  when  the  former  was  illustrating  his  ideas  of 
species,  subspecies,  and  varieties,  for  be  said :  "In  our  islands  the  forms 
included  under  this  name  [EtqjJirasia  oJficinalis'\  diffei*  so  slightl}", 
that,  as  I  believe,  no  botanist  has  proposed  to  designate  them  by  dis- 
tinct specific  names,  but  on  the  continent  of  Euroj^e  ,  ...  we  find  a  large 
■number  of  such  foi'ms  presenting  wide  differences  of  shape  and  aspect. 
The  floral  organs,  indeed,  vary  little  except  in  size,  but  the  leaves  are 
so  dissimilar  that  if  only  a  few  be  selected  for  comparison  most 
botanists  would  at  once  refer  them  to  different  species."  He  then 
•proceeded  to  speak  of  E.  salisburgensis,  and  remarked  that  '■  The 
•careful  observer  will,  however,  find  that  all  the  differences  which 
iiiark  these  so-called  species  are  no  more  than  exaggerations  of  the 
slighter  variations  which  the  common  plant  everywhere  exhibits,  and 
further  that  the  groups  of  forms  belonging  to  one  region  do  not 
exactly  corx-espond  with  those  inhabiting  a  different  region  of  the 
same  continent."  After  a  reference  to  Jordan,  Ball  adds  that  "most 
botanists  would  rank  the  remainder  as  undoub'ted  varieties  of  E.  qffii- 
<;inalis,^^  and  he  proceeds  : — 

"There  is  one  among  the  forms  closely  allied  to  our  common 
Euphrasy  which  shows  differences  more  marked  a'nd  more  constant 
than  tbe  others.  This  is  the  E.  minima  of  Schleicher,  a  plant 
inhabiting  the  higher  regions  of  the  Al])s,  Pyrenees,  and  Carpathians, 
distinguished  by  its  dwarf  stature,  very  small,  usually  yellow  flowers, 
and  shortly  oval  crenate  leaves,  much  smaller  than  in  any  other  plant 
■of  the  same  group.  The  mere  fact  of  the  j)rosence  of  this  form  on 
several  widely  dissevered  mountain   masses,  while  it  is  absent  from 
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the  intervening  eountry,  is  strong  evidence  of  its  high  antiquity ; 
while  a  comparison  between  it  and  several  of  the  forms  that  we  refer 
to  E.  officinalis  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  is  related  to  the  latter  by 
generic  descent.  This  I  am  inclined  to  cite  as  a  typical  instance  of  a 
subspecies." 

In  Ball's  "Distribution  of  Plants  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Alps" 
(Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  voh  v.  pt.  4,  1896,  p.  119)  Euphrasia  minima 
figures  from  41  out  of  50  districts  (chiefly  Italian)  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps,  and  from  six  or  seven  of  the  ten  other  mountain  ranges 
of  Europe  dealt  with,  viz.  French  Alps,  Swiss  Alps,  German  Alps, 
lllyrian  Alps  (Neapolitan  Apennines?),  P3M-enees,  and  Carpathians, 

In  Jaccard's  Catalogue  de  la  Flore  Valaisanne,  Zurich,  1895, 
another  excellent  work  in  the  hands  of  iew  British  botanists  (hence 
these  transcriptions)  we  find,  on  p.  281,  under  Euphrasia  minima 
Jacq.,  "  Paturages  sees,  re])andu  dans  tout  le  pays  \_i.  e.  Canton 
Valais]  1200-3000  m.  Cette  espece  tres  variable  se  rencontre  sur 
tons  les  terrains  sous  differentes  formes  et  ])resente  ime  grande 
extension  verticale."  The  Grornergrat  above  Zermatt,  3000  metres 
{^/ide  Heer)  is  Jaccard's  highest  altitude,  and  he  says  the  variety 
hicolor  is  the  most  frequent.  Variety  minor  Jord.,  is  only  the 
reduced  form  of  high  stations  or  of  poor  soils.  The  variety  jlava 
appears  to  him  peculiar  to  the  crystalline  rocks,  and  is  abundant  on 
the  pastures  of  Conches  and  atGletsch  (near  the  source  of  the  Rhone). 
Variety  pallida  he  records  from  the  Col  de  I'Eveque,  3000  m.,  and 
from  the  Riffol  and  Gletsch.  Vaccari  gives  3100  m.  as  the  highest 
limit  for  E.  minima  and  its  varieties  and  forms  minor,  bicolor,  and 
Jlava  on  the  Monte  Rosa  massif  (see  La  Flora  Nivale  del  Monte 
Rosa,  Aosta,  1911). 

When  studying  the  altitudinal  limits  of  Alpine  plants  in  the 
Western  Alps  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1907  I  observed 
(Bull.  Acad.  Geograph.  Bot.  1908,  pp.  195-248)  that  Euphrasia 
ijiiniina  was  one  of  the  seventy  plants  with  the  greatest  vertical  range 
of  distribution,  though  I  do  not  appear  to  have  seen  it  higher  than 
2G84  m.  =  8800  ft.  (Col  Giaset  near  Mont  Cenis)  nor  lower  than 
about  1000  metres.  My  Euphra.sice  of  that  j'ear  were  determined 
by  Wettstein,  Chabert,  and  Bucknall.  E.  salishuri/ensis  and  an 
autumnal  form  of  E.  BicJcnrlli  Wetts.  were  both  collected  at  a  higher 
elevation  than  minima,  viz.  at  2745  m.  or  9000  ft.  on  the  Aiguille 
du  Goleon  in  Dauphine. 

After  ten  years'  scepticism  on  the  subject  of  E.  minima  in  Britain 
(largely  l)ecause  it  is  chiell}'^  a  jilant  of  hot  dry  mountain  slopes  on 
the  Continent,  and  has  not  the  leaves  and  much  bi-anching  of  the 
Exmoor  plant),  I  still  believe  with  I'ugsley  tliat  what  he  appro])riately 
calls  Euphrasia  confusa  cannot  be  regarded  as  cons|)ecific  with 
E.  minima  Jacq.  But  further  research  into  the  literature  of  the 
subject  has  shown  me  how  much  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  ])()lymorphic 
genus  Euphrasia  in  regard  to  plant  evolution  and  distribution,  in- 
cluding the  niai'ked  differences  in  forms  gathered  in  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  and  not  only  between  ])lants  of  separate 
ranges  of  mountains  but  of  neighbouring  valleys  ;  as  well  as  about 
the  interesting  (piestion  of  ipstival  and  autumnal  forms  of  this  and 
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some  allied  genera  in  the  family  Seropliulariaceae.  If  the  vexed  and 
unimportant  question  of  specitic  rank  were  the  only  raison  (Vetre  of 
the  study  of  these  critical  plants,  I,  for  one,  would  regret  the  time  so 
many  have  devoted  to  it.  But  such  investigation  is  elucidating 
other  and  more  interesting  matters,  bearing  not  only  upon  the  life- 
history  of  the  plants  as  known  to-day  but  upon  their  evolution  in 
different  climes  and  on  different  i-oeks,  and  upon  their  differences  in 
different  countries,  the  summer  and  autumn*  states  of  some,  and  the 
varving  degrees  of  pirasiticism  of  others.  Nor  let  us  forget  to  follow 
ui)  the  susrsrestion  of  that  great  naturalist  and  traveller  John  Ball, 
when,  in  writing  to  F.  Townsend  in  iSS^,  he  drew  attention  to  the 
part  in  sect- visitors  may  play. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  seeds  of  Euphrasia  have  been  found 
in  the  late  .Glacial  beds  of  Britain  ;  but  Clement  Reid  records  seeds 
of  the  allied  Bartsia  Odontites  from  the  Clyde  Beds  at  Gar v el  Park 
{The  Ori(/i)i  of  the  British  Flora,  1899,' p.  135),  a  most  helpful 
book  now  out  of  print,  and  I  am  told  much  in  demand. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  Euphrasia,  Odontites,  Bartsia, 
Eufragia,  and  of  his  new  genus  Dispei'motheca  were  very  ably  stated 
and  clearly  illustrated  (fig.  7)  by  Beauverd  in  his  paper  "  Plantes 
Nouvelles  ou  Critiques  de  la  Flore  du  Bassin  du  llhone,"  in  Bull.  Soc. 
Bot.  de  Geneve,  vol.  iii.  (1911),  pp.  297-337. 

In  addition  to  the  coloured  figures  of  Euphrasia  mimma  in 
Schroeter  s  Flore  des  Alpes  and  in  my  Suh- Alpine  Plants,  there  is 
a  clearer  one  in  the  well-illustrated  Atlas  coluree  de  la  Flore  AJpine, 
by  Beauverie  et  Faucheron,  Paris,  1906. 


THE  CRYPTOGAMS  OF  ANDREWS'S  HERBARIUM. 

Bt  G.  S.  Boulgee,  F.L.S. 

The  following  list  is  supplementary  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
phanerogams  of  Andrews's  Herbarium  which  was  published  in  last 
year's  Journal.  ]q>.  29i-8,  323-331,  31G-35-1. 

CvsTOPTERis  FEAGiLis  Bernhardi.     R.  S.  3.  125.  7.     In  the  road 

from  jMcndip  hills  to  Wells,  June,  1731.      [Dale's  ticket.] 

Mosses, 

Among  the  Mosses,  which  have  been  examined  by  Mr.  Gepp,  are* 
the  following  :  all  are  from  Essex  unless  otherwise  noted:  — 

Sphagnum  ctmbifolium  Ehrh.  Bogs  at  the  foot  of  Link  hillsr 
Maplestead,  June  1744. 

S.  SUP3ECUNDUM  Nees.  An  JMuscus  palustris  albicans  terrestris- 
eapitulis  erectis  hrevihiis.  R.  S.  2.  37.  4 ;  3.  104. 1.  [Samelocalitv  r 
11  July,  1746.] 

PoTATEicHUAr  .TUNTPERTXUM  WiUd.  Little  Conuird  Churclu 
[Suffolk]  and  Brake  hill,  Bulmur,  April  18,  1746. 

P.  COMMUNE  L.      Link  hills,  Maplestead,  May  27,  1746. 
-     FuNARTA  HTGRO^fETRH'A  Sibtli.      Ballindon  hills,  Jan.  28,  17401 
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Philonotis  fontana.  Brld.  Bogs  at  foot  of  Link  hills.  Maple- 
stead,  May  27,  1746. 

Bhtum  capillabe  L.  On  tlie  bank  upon  the  top  of  Brake  Moore 
liiU,  Middleton,  May  30,  174(5. 

Mnium  undulatum  L.  "Bryura  serpyllifolium."  Link  hills, 
Maplestead,  11  July,  174(5;  Ball  Street,  Stoke  near  Nayland,  with 
the  Trichomanes.     April  21,  174(5.      [Suffolk.] 

M.  HORNUM  L.  Moist  bank  next  John  Stebings  field  by  Sandy 
Lane,  Bulinur,  Feb.  4,  1740,  April  5,  1745,  and  April  10,  1746. 

Htpnum  auuncum  Hedw.  var.  Upon  the  Water  in  a  little  pond 
in  a  wood  between  Willmore  Lane  and  Gentries.  July  11,  1746. 
[County  ?] 

H.  fluitans  L.  Boggy  place  in  the  lane  from  Lamask  Brook 
farm  to  Alphamston  Church,  April  22,  1746,  and  Armsev,  Bulinur, 
July,  1752. 

HrLocoMiUM  TRiQUETRUM  B.  &  S.  Balliugdon  Hills.  Jan.  28, 
1742. 

Hefaticje. 

Pellia  epiphtlla  Nees.  An  4  Lichen  peiraeus  cauUcido  cal- 
ceato  C.  B.,  B.  S.  3.  110.  The  taste  is  hot  and  burning.  Found  in 
the  gripes  by  the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  lodge  stands  in  the  Boys 
hall  park.  April.  Sand}'  Lane,  Buhn\u*  &  Crow  bridge,  BarPield  Bridge, 
Brundon  Mill.     18  April,  1745.     ["Broad-leaved  Star-lip."  Hemsted.] 

LuNULAElA  TULttAEis  Micli.  Liclien  seu  Ilepatica  lunulata 
fTri(pv\\()KnpTros  D.  Dale,  K.  S^^n.  L  20  ;  ii.  41 ;  iii.  115,  5.  I  received  it 
from  Mr.  Dale,  March,  1716. 

Marchantia  polymorpha  L.  5.  Lichen  petrceiis  stellafus 
R.  S.  3.  115.  An  88  Lichenoides  peltatum  terrestre  rufescens  R.  S. 
3.  77.  In  my  garden,  18  June,  1745,  &  In  Counsellor  Theobald's 
Yard  and  in  the  Vestry  yard,  St.  Gregories  Church  &  In  ]\Ir.  John 
Burkitt's  Yard.  In  a  Boggy  pasture  Meadow  behind  Box  Mill, 
Halstead,  9  July,  1745,  plentifully.  Amongst  the  Grass  &  is  often 
covered  with  water  when  the  river  is  full.  As  soon  as  you  are  out  of 
Henny  Street  towards  Middleton  in  Essex  ....  with  the  Lentibularia 
\_Utriculana'\  26  June,  1740.  [The  first  Rayan  name,  applied  to 
the  garden  specimens,  is  probably  erroneous,  and  refers  rather  to 
Lunula  ria.^ 

Feoatella  conica  Corda.  4.  Lichen  petrcens  latifolius  sive 
Ilepatica  fontana.  R.  S.  3.  115.  Lichen  site  Ilepatica  viilqaris 
I'ark.  R.  S.  40.  An  Lichen  petrcens  pileatus  Park.  Lichen 
verrucosus  Doody,  R.  S.  3.  114.  1.  On  the  north  side  of  Milford 
liall,  28  June,  1745.  In  Chappel  Lane,  Cornard,  25  April,  1745.  This 
I  call  the  Lichen  oflRc.  In  the  watery  lane  between  Lossins  Mill  and 
C<jrks  farm,  with  Saxifraga  aurea,  both  sorts  [Chri/sospleniut?i'\,  Lu- 
iula  [Oxalisi,  Nasturtium  aq.  amar.  [^Cardamine amara^,  Cardamine 
impatiens  altera  hirsutior  [C.  hirsuta^,  Veronica-Chamtedryoides 
fol.  pediculis  [V.  montana']. 

Reuoulta  hemisph.*:rica  Raddi.  2.  Lichen  pileatus  parvus, 
foliis  crenatis  R.  S.  3.  114.  Great  Cornard,  2  April,  1745.  On 
a  drie  bank   in   Bull  St.,  Stoke   near   Nayland.  plentifully,  21  April, 
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1746.  Lane  from  Nay  land  to  Hene}'  Tye.  [Dillenius  attributes 
the  discovery  of  this  species  to  Andrews.  He  says  "  Found  b}' 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  sent  by  Mr.  Dale,"  though  he 
identifies  it  with  a  specimen,  Lichen  petraeus  cauliciilo  pileum 
IHivum  sustinente'm  Buddie's  Hortus  Siccus,  vol.  ii,  13,  and  mentions 
its  having  been  observed  by  Dandridge,  "  the  pattern-drawer  in  Moor- 
fields  "  (fi.  1723-30).] 

Akthoceeos  PXijfCTATUS  L.  Lichenastrum  gi-amineo  pedicvilo  & 
capitulo  oblongo,  bifurco.  H.  S.  3.  109.  1.  Bulmur.  July,  1725 
and  1739.     Ditch  at  foot  of  Link  hills,  Maplestead,  July,  1746. 

Algje. 

Halidrts  STLiQrosA  Lyngb.  "Codded  Sea  Lintels."  "Podded 
Oar-weed."-  [One  of  the  set  of  "  Curious  Sea  Plants  "  collected  by 
W.  Paine  between  Yarmouth  and  Lynn.  They  are  not  further 
localised  and  Avill  here  have  merely  the  name  "  Paine  "  following 
each.]  K.  S.  3.  48.  39,  where  Dale's  record  of  the  species  from 
Harwich  is  quoted  from  Ray's  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  11. 

Fucus  TESicuLOSUS  L.  By  the  Thorn  near  Manningtree,  12  May, 
1740.  Mersev  Island.  An  4.  Qiierciis  marina  varietas  Ger.  em. 
1507,  P.  S.  3.^40. 

F.  CEEAXOiBES  L.  An  IG  Fucus  memhranacens  ceranoides  varie 
dissectus  R.  S.  3.  44.     Bucks  Horn  Wrack.     Paine. 

F.  SERKATUS  L.     Mersey  Island. 

F.  Js^OBOSUS  L.     Paine. 

Peltetia  canaliculata  Dene  &  Thuret.     Paine. 

Laminaria  saccharixa  L.  An  31  Fucus  arhoreus  j)oIt/scJiides 
edulis.     K.  S.  3.  46.     Paine. 

Cladostephus  terticillatus  Lyngb.     "  Fine  Wrack."     Paine, 

C.  spoNGiosus  Ag.  "Black  grassy  Wrack."  R.  S.  3.  46.  27, 
Paine. 

Ceramium  ErBRUM  Ag.     Paine. 

FuRCELLARiA  FASTiGiATA  Grev.     "  Sea  Fenill."     Paine. 

Chonbrus  CRispus  Lx.     "Wrack."     Paine. 

Ghacilaria  confervoibes  Grev.  An  26  Fucus  tricfioides 
nostras  aurei  coloris  ramulorum  apicibus  furcatis.     R.  S.  3.  45. 

Plocamtum  coccixeum  Lyngb.     Paine. 

CoKAJ.LiXA  orFici>ALis  L.     R.  S.  3.  33.  1.     Paine. 

Jania  RUBENS  Lx.     Paine. 

ODoyTHALiA  BEXTATA  Lyngb.  Fucus  denfafus  With.  III.  248. 
Gathered  on  the  shore  at  Leith  by  my  brother  Fenwick.  Mr.  Skrim- 
shire  1796.     [A  Hem.sted  addition.] 

Rhobomela  LicopoBioiBES  Ag.     "  Grassv  Wrack."     Paine. 

PoLTsiPUONiA  NIGKESCENS  Grev.     "Tall  silke  oare."     Paine. 

Dasta  coccinea  As,.     Paine. 

Clabophora  eupestbis  Kg.     "  Grassy  silk  oars."     Paine. 

LiCHEXS. 

Peltigeea  canina  Hoffm.  87.  An  Lichenoides  pelfaium  ter- 
restre  cinereum  vutjus  foliis  divisis  R.  S.  3.  76.  Lichen  terrestris 
cinereus  R.  S.  2.  23.     I  gathered  this  in  CoUidge  Wood  Middleton 
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amongst  tlie  moss  on  the  toi)s  of  the  stubs,  24  November,  1741. 
Brakemore  hill,  Middleton,  1746.  From  off  the  thatch  of  tlie 
Blacksmith's  shop  in  Foxearth  Street,  80  Jan.  1746.  Great  Coruard. 
3  April,  1746. 

B.  POLYDACTVLA  Hoffm.     Cornard  mere.     27  July,  1739. 

Stict A  PULMONACEA  Ach.  Oak  Lungs.  New  Forest,  Hampshire. 
W.  Baine. 

S.  8CR0BICULATA  Ach.  86.  An  Lichpiioides  peltatum  arhorenm 
K.  S.  3.  76.  Upon  the  thatch  of  Ned  Barmenters  shed  Ballingdon 
Brickkill,  wliere  they  set  the  white  ware.  24  November,  1741.  I 
-never  gathered  it  elsewhere. 

FuxuT. 

Geoptxis  cocciNEA  Massee.  B.  S.  3.  IS.  5.  On  rotten  stick. 
Jan.  1729,  Feb.  1752. 

Geaster  rufescen^s  Bers.  ?  An  Finigiis  indvernlentus  coli 
instar  perforatiis  cum  rolra  stellafa  Dood}^  li.  S.  3.  28.  12.  Be- 
tween Ballingdon  and  Sudbury. 

[LrcoPERDOX  coliforme.     "  Cullander  Buff-ball,  Hemsted.] 

AuRicuLARrA  MESENTERTCA  Fries.  On  a  piece  of  Elm  at  Middel- 
ton.     23  Jan.  1740. 

Merulius  lacrymaxs  Fries.  Botten  joysts  in  Humphry's 
workeshop,  Sudbury.     27  July,  1753. 

Armillarta  mellea  Vahl.  (rhizomorph).  Clararia  ht/po.ri/Jon. 
This  odd  Blant  grows  frequentl}'-  to  the  Blanks  and  Timbers  that 
•cover  wells  &  to  the  Bump  Trees  in  Sudbury,  Suffolk.  This  I  had 
from  Mr.  Stephen  Oliver's  Junr.     May  28,  1745. 

A}i  6  Spo)if/ia  rrfmosa  Jfiiviafilis.  R.  S.  3.  30.  It  grows  to 
the  ....  old  stone  Bridge  and  to  the  ....  wooden  Biles  in  Ballingdon 
Biver.  alwaies  covered.  1  July,  1740.  [The  freshwater  Sponges, 
which,  until  (juite  recently,  were  looked  upon  as  plants,  are  very 
abundant  in  the  north  of  Essex.] 


NOTE  ON  CENTAUBEA. 
Bv  C.  E.  Brixton. 


Ik  part  2  of  the  Prodromus  Flora;  Britannicce  (Nov.  1901), 
5ifter  dealing  with  the  forms  of  Centaiii'fu  Jacea  L.  in  a  manner 
never  before  attempted  by  any  native  botanist,  Mr.  F.  N.  Williams 
a-eniarked  that  "  the  critical  study  of  the  British  Knapweeds  has  still 
to  be  undertaken."  Although  many  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
nvas  written,  very  little  attention  has  in  the  meantime  been  given  to 
Ceniaurea  by  our  critical  botanists,  and  Babington's  arrangement  of 
the  forms  seems  still  to  mark  the  limits  of  their  study.  Mr.  Williams's 
survey  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  transference  of  Q.  ni<jra  var.  deci- 
piens  of  British  collectors  to  O.  Jacea  as  a  variety  (C  «rtce«  var. 
iii(jrescen8\^'\\(\.  Si,  Dur.).  In  associating  "var.  deci picas''''  with 
C.  Jacea  rather  than  with  C.  nifjra,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Williams 
•oxj)ross('s  the  natural  atHnity  of  the  plant,  though  \  am  unable  to 
aurree  with  his  subordination  of  it  to  C.  Jacea  as  a  varietv. 


I 
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At  present,  it  would  seem  that  a  good  deal  of  field  work  is  neces- 
sary before  an  approximately  accurate  knowledge  of  the  various  forms 
of  Centaurea  can  be  obtained  and  their  distribution  worked  out. 
Botanists  who  have  the  opportunity  could  render  important  service 
in  inv^estigating  whether  or  not  C.  Jacea  is  an  aboriginal  species  in 
the  various  localities  from  which  it  has  been  recorded.  All  specimens 
of  alleged  C.  Jacea  require  very  careful  examination,  as  it  appears 
certain  that  allied  forms  have  been  erroneously  recorded  under  this 
name.  I  here  particularly  refer  to  Sussex  specimens  of  G.  Jacea, 
various  examples  so  named  having  recently  passed  through  my  hands. 
Equalh'  important,  perhaps,  is  an  enquiry"  into  the  })lants  recorded  by 
British  botJmists  as  C.  nigra  var.  dt^cipieiis,  as  forms  nearer  related 
to  C.  Jacea,  and  even  C.  Jacea  itself,  have  been  recorded  under 
this  namer 

It  may  be  thought  impossible  that  C.  Jacea  could  pass  as  G.  nigra 
var.  decipiens,  but  the  following  shows  that  it  has  done  so.  In 
Mr.  H.  W.  Monckton's  compact  little  Flora  of  the  Bagshot  District 
(noticed  in  this  Journal  for  1910,  p.  94),  G.  nigra  var.  decijyiens 
(Thuill.)  is  recorded  from  the  Upper  Bagshot  sands  of  Wellington 
College,  Berkshire.  Mr.  C  E.  Salmon  has  in  his  herbariiim  a  sheet 
of  Mr.  Monckton's  plant,  which  1  have  seen.  These  specimens  are 
not  what  usually  pass  with  British  botanists  as  nigra  var.  decipiens,. 
nor  do  they  agree  with  French  conceptions  of  Thuillier's  plant. 
Hearing  of  my  interest  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Monckton  kindly  sent  me 
a  few  dried  specimens  bearing  the  same  name  and  from  the  identical 
locality,  with  a  note  saying  that  '•  this  form  grows  in  considerable 
abundance  at  Wellington  College  on  the  Bagshot  Sand  ;  it  is  most 
abundant  on  the  Vpper  Bagshot  Sand  but  spreads  on  to  the  sandy 
upper  part  of  the  Middle  Bagshot  Sand  as  well."  To  my  surprise, 
the  examples  that  reached  me  were  unmistakable  C.  Jacea  L.  During 
the  past  sunnner  I  have  received  fresh  Howering  specimens  from 
Mr.  Monckton,  who  has  kindly  given  me  much  information  about  the 
present  and  past  conditions  of  the  locality.  Referring  to  the  speci- 
mens sent  to  me,  Mr.  Monckton  wrote  "  they  are  what  I  meant  by 
G.  nigra  var.  decipiens  in  my  Flora  oj' the  Bagshot  District.  They 
occur  in  a  limited  area  here,  saj',  in  the  square  mile  between  Crowthorne 
Church  and  the  South-Eastern  Railway  in  the  eastern  corner  of  Berk- 
shire. At  the  present  they  are  in  iiower  by  the  hundred  or  perhaps 
by  the  thou.sand.  The  ordinary  G.  nigra  is  also  present  and  is 
frequent  all  around  here,  both  on  the  Bagshot  Sand  and  on  London 
Clay,  but  I  only  find  the  species  of  which  I  sent  you  specimens  on 
Bagshot  Sand  and  at  the  particular  place  above  mentioned.  I  see 
G.  nigra  b.  decipiens  is  mentioned  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Wellington  College  Natural  Science  Society  published  in  1870 ;  it 
may  occur  in  earlier  Reports,  but  I  have  not  such  at  hand." 

As  the  Gentaurea  was  so  abundant,  and  no  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  its  status  as  a  British  plant,  I  visited  the  locality  to  observe 
under  what  conditions  it  occurred.  The  plants  grow  chiefly  along 
the  border  of  a  road,  among  turf,  etc.,  for  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile.  The  road  is  bounded  at  intervals  by  strips  of  turf  of  varying 
extent,  but  chiefiy  by  shrubs  and  undergrowth  of  the  heath-forma- 
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tions ;  tlie  Centaureas  are  found  with  the  grass,  and  also  plentifvdlv 
among  the  undergrowth,  such  as  young  birch  and  oak,  sallows,  Erica 
cinerea,  Calliina  vulgaris,  Cytisiis  scoparitts,  Ruhi,  young  Pinus 
st/Ivesfris  :  beyond  is  a  background  of  Pinus  si/Iresfris  and  CeJrits 
Deodara.  The  Centaureas  occurring  vinder  these  conditions  gave  me 
the  impression  of  being  intrusive  species,  naturalised  but  decidedly 
not  aboriginal.  Ceiitaurea  Jacea,  very  variable  as  to  bracts  and  as 
to  whether  the  heads  are  radiant  or  not,  is  abundant,  the  var.  longi- 
folia  Schultz-Bip.  being  well  represented.  Here  are  also  a  number 
of  puzzling  allied  forms  very  similar  to  others  found  in  Surrey,  where 
I  am  disposed  to  consider  them  native.  The  most  notable  of  these 
allies  was  C.  pratensis  Thuill.  Under  other  conditions  I  would  readily 
accept  this  as  native,  as  it  is  a  well-distributed  British  plant,  ranging 
from  Kent  to  Perth,  and  represented  in  herbaria  under  such  names 
as  C.  nigra  var.  jjallens  Koch;  G.  nigra  var.  decipieyis  (Thuill.)  of 
British  authors  (Syme,  etc.)  ;  it  comprises  most  of  the  plants  referred 
by  Mr.  Williams  to  G.  7iigra  var.  rivularis. 

As  to  the  source  of  introduction  of  these  plants  at  the  Berkshire 
locality'-,  the  adjoining  playing-fields  probably  offer  the  solution,  as 
whilst  the  ground  devoted  to  the  summer  games  was  well  mown  and 
rolled,  the  football  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
flowering  and  seeding  Centaureas  of  various  kinds.  Gi-ass-formations 
do  not  naturally  occur  on  the  dry  Bagshot  Sands,  and  the  playing- 
fields  have  no  doubt  been  formed  by  the  laying  down  of  turf  or  by 
the  sowing  of  grass-seed,  the  Centaureas  being  present  in  the  turf  or 
the  fruits  being  mixed  with  the  grass-seed. 


EUBIACE^  BATESIAN^.— II. 
By  H.  F.  WERNiiAii. 

(Continued  from  p.  283.) 

Tahenna  eketenbis  Wernham  in  Journ.  Bot.  lii.  4  (1914). 

No.  1410.      "  Vine,  forest.     Flowers  white." 

This  species  has  been  represented  hitherto  only  by  the  original 
type,  discovered  by  the  Talbots  in  the  Eket  district  of  Nigeria  in 
1U13. 

Gardenia  nigrificans,  sp.  nov. 

Arbor  parva  nisi  corolla  onmino  glabi-a,  ramulis  gi-acilibus.  Folia 
anguste  elliptica  utrinque  acuminata  apice  ipso  obtusa,  basi  acuta 
petiolo  brevi  ;  vencE  primariaj  subtus  ])rominentes  laterales  perjjaucai 
(utrinque  H-4)  ;  sfipulce  parva?  triangulares  incons])icua3  acutissima?. 
Flares  inter  maximos  sessiles  axillarcs  solitarii.  Galgx  sj)athaceus 
glaber  conspicuus  uno  latere  fere  ad  basin  fissus  insuper  in  lobis 
5  linearibus  longiusculis  divisus  apico  subacutis.  GorolUe  tubus 
elongatus  insuper  leniter  infundibulariter  anipliatus  extus  minute 
sericeo-tomentosus  insuper  sparsius,  lobi  5  adscendentes  i)ro  rata 
breves  ovato-triangulares  aouminati  acutissimi  glabrati.  Antlicrod 
longc  tenui-lineares  quiscpie  brevissime  e  corolla  exserta;. 
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No.  1291.  "  A  small  tree,  forest.  Name — ahentek.  Corolla 
greenish-white.     Juice  of  fruit  used  to  stain  black." 

Allied  to  O.  spathicalyx  (see  p.  280),  but  differs  conspicuously  in 
the  shape  and  venation  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  completely  glabrous 
character  of  all  its  parts,  excepting  the  corolla,  which  is  much  larger 
in  our  species. 

Leaves  11-14  cm.  X  2'5-3"5  cm.,  with  petiole  usually  barely  5  mm., 
sometimes  1  cm.,  long.  Calyx  G  cm.  or  even  longer,  of  which  the  lobes 
take  about  2  cm.  Corolla-inhQ  about  15  cm.  long,  measured  from  its 
exsertion  from  tube  of  cah-^x,  3'5— 1  cm.  wide  at  mouth ;  lobes  3'3  cm. 
long  and  1'5  cm.  broad  at  base.  Anthers  over  2  cm.  long. 
Oxyanthiis  Leptactina,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  alte  scandens,  ramulis  gracillimis  nisi  nonnunquam  minutis- 
sime  pulverulo-pubescentibus  glabratis.  Folia  pro  genere  minuscuJa 
papyracea  elliptica  acuminata  apice  vix  acuta,  basi  acuta,  j^etiolo  gracili- 
usculo,  utrincjue  nisi  venarum  in  axillis  lateralium  (utrinque  5-6) 
primarium  cum  mediana  minute  tamen  manifeste  barbellata  glabra ; 
stipulce  glabratse  anguste  triangulares  longe  acuminatse  apice  acutis- 
simce  ssepius  subsetacese.  Flares  in  umbellis  pedunculatis  trifloris  dis- 
])ositi  superioribus  in  axillis  ;  pedunculi  cum  pedicellis  brevibus.glabri ; 
hracteolce  2  pedicelli  in  apice  inserts  caducse  lanceolatae  basin  versus 
scaphoideae  acuminatissimse  valde  acuta?  apice  subsetosse.  Ovarium 
Bubcampanulatum  appresse  griseo-pubescens ;  calycis  tubus  brevis- 
simus,  dentes  lineares  valde  acuminato-acuti  elongati.  Corollce  tubus 
pro  genere  validiusculus  extus  infra  sparsissime  pilosus  insuper 
inconspicue  necnon  breviter  sericeus  ;  lobi  lanceolati  acuminati 
acuti. 

No.  1326.     "  Climbing  high,  forest.     Corolla  white,  glabrate." 
Allied  to  the  Liberian  O.  tenuis  Stapf ,  from  which  it  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  its  much  longer  leaf-stalks  and  calyx-teeth,  and  the 
relatively  much  shorter  corolla-tube. 

Leaves  8-12  cm.  x  4-5  cm.;  stalkljfrom  l'5-2-5  cm.   or  longer ; 

stipules  6  mm.  long,  2-5  mm.  broad  at  base.     Peduncle  barely  2  cm., 

pedicels  rarely  over  5  iiim.  long  ;   hracteoles  4-5  mm.  long.      Ovary 

3-7  mm.  high,  tube  of  calyx  barely  1  mm.,  lobes  over  1  cm.  long. 

Corolla-ivihe  nearly  7  cm.  long,  lobes  about  3  cm.  x  5-6  mm. 

Atractogyne  Batesii,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  ramulis  gracilibus  striatis  glabris  ;  folia  majuscula 
firme  chartacea  glabra  ovata  breviter  acuminata  apice  vix  acuta  potius 
obtusiuscula,  basi  eordata  pefiolo  validiusculo  pro  rata  longiusculo, 
vena;  primanse  laterales  utrinque  6-9  prominulje  ;  stipulce  in  vaginam 
brevem  cohairentes  latam  apiculo  centrali  brevi  onustiim.  Flores  in 
cymis  abbreviatis  dispositi  5-6-floris. 

Calyx  hemisphaerico  -  cam])anulatus  minute  pubescens  obscure 
brevissime  dentatus ;  corolla  anguste  campanulata  lobis  detlexis 
brevissimis  late  deltoideis  obtusis.  Antherce  recta;  lineares  basi 
alte  sagittatte  furcis  obtusis,  Hlanientis  brevibus  necnon  manifestis. 
Stylus  claviformis  obtusus.  Fructus  angustissime  linearis  utrinque 
attenuatus,  subteres  insigniter  costulatus  calyce  persistente  corouatus, 
bilocularis  seminibus  irregulariter  angulatis. 
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No.  1217.  Readily  distinguished  from  the  only  other  species 
known,  A.  Gahonii,  by  the  shape  and  venation  of  the  leaves. 
These  measure  10-17  cm.  X  6-10  cm.,  with  petiole  up  to  5  cm. 
or  longer;  sheath  of  stipule  nearly  5  mm.  deep,  the  acumen  about 
the  same  height.  Calyx  barely  1  mm.  in  depth  ;  corolla  10-15  mm. 
long,  6-7  mm.  broad  at  the  mouth.  Anthers  5  mm.  long ;  fila- 
ments barely  1  mm.  long.  Fruit  10  cm.  long,  barely  "5  cm.  in 
diameter. 

Pavetta  antennifera,  sp.  nov.  • 

Frutex  erectus  caule  gracili  orgyalis  ramulis  mox  cortice  minute 
pubescente  nee  dense  indutis  graciliusculis.  Folia  magna  papyracea 
elliptica  vix  acuminata  apice  subacuta,  basi  acuta  in  petiolum  longi- 
usculum  pubescentem  desinentia.  Flares  in  cymis  axillaribus  dispositi 
trichotomis  multifloris  minute  tomentosis  folia  nee  excedentibus, 
bracteis  exiguis  v.  obsoletis  ;  peJunculo  validiusculo  pubescente, 
pedicellis  similitei'  indutis  brevissimis.  Calycis  minuti  tubus  sericeus 
nigricans  exiguus,  lobi  elongati  setaceo-subulati  rufo-]Hlosi.  Gorollce 
tubus  graciliusculus  pro  rata  brevis,  extus  glabratus  tubularis  insuper 
nee  ampliatus,  lobi  patentes  oblanceolati  mucronato-acuminati  glabri. 
Antherce  lineares  conspicuse  exsertae  ;  stylus  longissime  exsertus,  valde 
conspicuus. 

No.  1422.  "  Shrub  with  slender  stem  G  feet  long.  Ekotok, 
lately  forest.     Flowers  white." 

Related  undoubtedly  to  the  Angolan  P.  anyolensis  Hiern,  from 
which  this  species  may  be  readily  distinguislied  by  the  sliape  :ind 
venation  of  the  leaves.  These  measure  about  20  cm.  x  10  cm.,  with 
12-14  pairs  of  primary  lateral  veins.  Primary  peduncle  (measured 
from  leaf -axil  to  first  trichotomous  branching)  about  2  cm. ;  sccondary 
peduncles,  6-7  mm.  Fedicel  and  ovary  together,  3-4  mm.  long. 
Gahfx-Xohes  12  mm.  or  longer.  Corolla-iwhQ  2-2"5  cm.  long,  lobes 
10  mm.  X  3  mm.  broad  in  upper  half.  Anthers  7-8  mm.  long.  Style 
«exserted  ±5  cm. 

CoFFEA  .TASMixoiDEs  Welwitsch  ex  Hiern  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc. 
ser.  II.  i.  175  (1876)  ;  Hiern,  Cat.  Welw.  Afr.  PI.  ii.  490. 

No.  1313.  "  Vine,  stem  creeping  on  ground,  forest.  Corolla 
white,  tinged  with  purple  in  throat." 

This  species,  readily  distinguished  by  its  precocious  flowers,  Avhich 
fall  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  the  glumaceous  bracts,  has  been 
recorded  from  Angola  and  Nigeria,  but  not  hithei-to,  apparently,  from 
the  Cameroons. 

RuTiDEA.  This  genus,  by  no  means  a  large  one,  is  represented  in 
this  collection  by  three  new  species  : — 

Rutidea  Batesii,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  vohdjilis  ramulis  gracilibus  dense  nccnon  brevissime  iiifo- 
tomentosis.  Folia  pergamaceo-coriacea  elliptica  vix  aciuninata  a])ico 
rotundata  basi  brevissime  raanifeste  tamen  cordata,  petiolo  cpui 
niniula  induto  brevissiino,  validiusculo,  sujira  glaberrinia  sulmitentia, 
subtus  ubique  densissinie  in  venis  molliter  necnon  minutit^sime  rufo- 
tumentosii ;  vena-  primai'iu)  laterales  utrinque  ±0  subtus  prominuke 
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supra  vahlc  iinpressa!  ;  sfipiihe  e  basi  anguste  triaiigulari  .subiilatie 
integra?.  Flores  parvi  in  capitulis  3-4-Horit>  breviter  pedunculatis  dis- 
]i{)siti  ;  cap/'/ It/a  pyvamidali  in  tliyrso  aniplo  disposita  laxo  tenninali, 
rainulis  rufo-tonientosis ;  brac/ece  stipulis  .similes  nisi  angustiures. 
Ua/yx  densissinie  minute  sericeo-strigosus ;  corolJce  inter  minimas 
tubus  gracilis  insuper  paullo  ampliatus  basi  breviter  glaber  insuper 
griseo-touientosus,  limbi  diametrum  subajquans,  lobi  late  ovati  vix 
acuminati  ;  anthercd  ellipsoidejB  conspicue  nee  longe  exsertse. 

No.  i;:{o3.     "  Vine,  forest." 

Allied  to  R.  o/enotriclia  Hiern,  from  which  it  differs  especially 
in  the  relative  lengths  of  corolla-tube  and  limb-diamuter,  and  in  the 
leaf -apex. 

Leaves  about  10  cm.  x5  cm.,  with  pe/io/e  not  more  than  7  mm. 
long ;  s/ipulea  8-9  mm.  long  and  2-3  mm.  broad  at  base.  Thyrsus 
about  16  cm.  long,  measm-ing  from  the  last  foliage-leaf,  and  14- 
10  cm.  in  diameter  at  base.  The  whole  ca/yx  is  barely  1*5  mm. 
in  length  ;  coro/'/«-tube  5  mm.  long,  the  limb  4-5  mm.  in  diameter ; 
an/hers  1"4  mm.  long  ;  s/y/e  S-9  mm. 

Rutidea  pavettoides,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  ramulis  validiuseulis  densissinie  })ilis  longis  his])idulis. 
Fo//a  papyracea,  utrinque  plus  minus  molliter  hispida,  elliptiea  v. 
lute  obovato-lanceolata,  basi  subtruncata  ad  subcordata,  petiolo 
s;epius  brevi  densissime  hispidulo,  apice  vix  v.  brevissime  acuminata 
st'd  acutissima ;  s/ipn/ce  infra  ovato-lanceolataj  insuper  in  setam 
longiusculam  plus  minus  subito  desinentes,  intus  glabrae,  extus 
necnon  margine  pilis  longis  onustse.  Flores  multifloris  in  capitulis 
dispositi  in  cymis  trichotomis  dispositis,  capitulo  centrali  ramulum 
terminante,  pedunculis  brevibus  qua  pedlcelll  brevissimi  v.  obsoleti 
hirsutissimis  ;  hracteee  minusculas  tripartitae  basiovatie  lobis  anguste 
lanceolatis  acuminatis  acutissimis  lateralibus  2  brevibus  mediano 
producto  extus  pilosai  intus  glabrae  ;  flores  pro  genere  inter  majores, 
bracteolis  quisque  3  lineari-lanceolatis  valde  acuminatis  acutissimis 
extus  pilosis.  Calyx  minutus  lobis  tamen  manifestis  lanceolatis 
acutissimis  extus  pilosissimus  intus  glaber.  Gorol/ce  tubus  gracillimus 
infra  glabrescens  insuper  sparse  breviter  pilosus  vix  ampliatus,  lobi 
oblanceolati  nisi  dorso  props  apicem  hispiduli  .glabri,  tubi  dimidium 
vix  a^quantes.  An/lierce  exsertse  curvatie  versatiles.  Styhcs  an- 
ustissime  clavatus  longe  exsertus. 

No.  1197.  Like  its  ally  S.  hispida  Hiern,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  structure  and  indumentum  of  the  corolla,  this  species  bears  some 
resemblance  to  some  species  of  Pave//a.  Leaves  10-12  cm.  x  5-7  cm., 
witli  petiole   +8  mm.    long  ;  s/ipitles,   the   ovate   basal  part  about 

5  mm.  long,  the  seta  1  cm.  or  longer.  Primary  peduncles  (3  in  each 
inflorescence),  +1"2  cm.  long.  Bracts,  from  the  constricted  base  to 
tip  of  lateral  lobes,  3  mm. ;  total  length,  from  base  to  tip  of  median 
lobe,  1  cm. ;  pedicel  about  '5  mm.  long,  bearing  3  hracteoles,  each 

6  mm.  long,  and  passing  into  a  pyriform  ovary  1  mm.  in  height. 
C'alyx-ivhe  '4  mm.,  lobes  1  mm.  long.  Corol/a-twhe  1"4  mm.,  lobes 
6  mm.  long.  Filaments  exserted  1  mm.,  an/hers  4  mm.  long.  Style 
exserted  about  9  mm. 
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Eutidea  tarennoides,  sp.  nov. 

Siiffrutex  volubilis  nisi  inflorescentia  glaberrimus,  ramulis  graci- 
libus  striatis.  Folia  pi-o  genere  inter  majora  papyracea  elliptica 
utrintj|.ue  breviter  necnou  lenitei*  acuminata  apice  subacuta  basi  acuta, 
fetiolo  validiusculo  tardius  pro  rata  subelongato ;  vence  primarise 
tenues  utrinque  prominulaj  e  centrali  eminentes  utrinque  7-9  ;  stipulce 
basi  brevissinie  vaginantes  angustissime  laneeolato-subulata?  non- 
nunquam  apice  setacese  breves  longiuscule  persistentes.  Flores  ad 
norniam  generis  inter  majores  in  axillis  superioribus  laxiuscule  parvis 
in  cymis  nee  multifloris  dispositi  folia  nee  excedentibus  ;  fedunculi 
priniarii  graciles  manifesti,  secundarii  irregulariter  trichotome  sa>pe 
obscure  partiti ;  hractece  inconspicuse  setaceo-lanceolatte ;  ovarium 
campanulatum,  cali/cis  dentibus  minutis  triangularibus  coronatuni 
acutis.  Corollcs  glaberrimse  tubus  angustissime  tubularis,  lobi  ob- 
ovati  obtusi  nee  acuminati.  Aibtherce  oblongae  in  toto  exsertse 
notabiliter  apiculatse.  S.tylus  longe  exsertus,  stigmate  magno  con- 
spicuo. 

No.  1344.  "  Vine  in  clearing,  lately  forest.  Flowers  white." 
This  species  resembles,  and  is  doubtless  nearly  allied  to,  the  erect 
shrub-s}>ecies  R.  odorata  K.  Kr.,  a  native  of  Amani,  in  East  Africa; 
the  two  differ  in  the  structure  and  relative  dimensions  of  calyx  and 
corolla,  as  well  as  in  the  habit.  Another  perhaps  nearer  ally  to  our 
species  is  R.  glabra  Hiern,  a  native  of  Old  Calabar,  and  scandent 
in  habit ;  our  species  is  I'eadily  distinguished  by  tbe  greater  pre- 
dominance of  the  limb  over  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  the  leaf-shape 
is  characteristic. 

Leaiies  9-14  cm.  x3'5-6  em.;  peiiole  barely  2  cm.;  stipules 
4  mm,  long.  Primary  peduncle,  arising  in  leaf -axil,  up  to  ±2  cm. 
long,  secondary  ones  to  4  mm.  ;  pedicels  obsolete,  to  1-2  mm.  long ; 
hracts  to  5  mm.  Calyx  minute,  barely  exceeding  1  mm.,  including 
the  teeth.  CoroZ/«-tube  1  cm.  long ;  lobes  ±3  mm.  x  I'O  mm., 
foiniing  a  limb  6-7  mm.  in  diameter. 
Randia  Dorothea,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  ramulis  gracilibus  sparse  neenon  minute  puberulis,  in 
juventute  validiuscule  striatis  tardius  la^vibus  teretibus.  Fulia  inter 
minora  pergamacea  elliptica  apicem  acutum  versus  longe  caudato- 
acumiujita  basi  cuneata,  jjetiolo  brevi  tenulusculo,  supra  glabra  venis 
im))ressis,  subtus  in  venis  prominulis  minute  sericea  lateralibus 
utrinque  raro  4  excedentibus  ;  stipulw  pai'vie  lanceolate  acuminata 
acutaj  dense  sericese.  Flores  pentameri  alaribus  in  cymis  paucitloris 
dispositi  subsessilibus  subsessiles.  Cali/x  sul)tubularis  insu])er  parum 
iimpliatus  densissime  griseo-sericeus  dentibus  lancoolatis  acutis. 
Corolla  pro  genere  inter  minores,  tubo  anguste  infundibulari  extus 
])ubendn-sericeo,  lobis  oblongis  ad  oblanceolatis  nee  acuminatis  apice 
vix  acutis  intus  glabris.  ^w/'Z/erri?  lineares  conspicue  exsertaj.  Sfglus 
breviter  apice  bifidus  exsertus. 

No.  1232.  Corres])()nding  closely  in  the  vegetative  parts,  and  pro- 
bably assignable  to  tlie  same  species,  is  no.  1330  ;  but  this  bears  a 
single  f  I'uit  only — a  globular  berry  rather  larger  than  a  ])ea. 

The  greyish-green  appearance  of  the  leaves  when  dried,  as  well  as 
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the  general  appearance  of  the  shoots,  suggests  the  genus  Dorothea, 
whence  the  specific  name.  But  the  flowers  point  to  aflinity  witli 
R.  ariyoJensis  Hiern,  from  which  our  species  differs  in  its  much 
shorter  coi"olla-tuhe  and  in  tlie  caudately  acuminate  leaves — the 
latter  measure  11-15  cm.  X  S'o-o  cm.,  with  petiole  not  exceeding 
5-Q  mm. ;  stqudes  barely  4  mm.  long.  Calf/x-inha  4"5  mm.,  teeth 
3  ram.  long.  6'oro//«-tube  1"5  cm.  long,  and  about  8  nnn.  in  dia- 
meter at  the  mouth  ;  lobes  1"2  cm.  long,  4'3  mm.  broad  (above  the 
middle),  3  mm.  broad  at  base.  A?itJiers  over  1  cm.  long.  The  berri/ 
in  no.  1330  is  rather  more  than  1  cm.  in  diameter. 

[Xote.  P.  280,  line  16  from  bottom—"  Allied  to  this,  but  readily 
distinguishable,  is  the  following  : — "  should  be  deleted.] 
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[In  printing  these  notes,  made  by  my  late  friend  Anthony  Wallis 
in  1916,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  few  particulars  of  his  life. 
Born  at  Reading  July  1-1,  1879,  Anthon^^  Wallis  was  educated  at 
Leighton  Park  School,  passed  one  year  at  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
and  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Here  rowing  absorbed  much 
of  his  leisure,  but  time  was  found  to  compile  "The  Flora  of  the 
Cajnbridge  Distinct,"  mainly  \ipon  ecological  lines,  for  Marr  and 
Shiplev's  Natural  History  of  Camhridc/eshire,  1904. 

After  taking  his  degree  with  Second  Class  Honours  in  Nat.  Sci. 
Tripos,  and  studying  and  passing  in  Pedagogy  at  Bishop  Stortford 
School,  he  was,  at  the  early  age  of  23,  appointed  a  Junior  Inspector 
for  Bucks  of  the  Education  Department.  Stationed  at  Aylesbury,  a 
good  centre  for  botanical  as  well  as  educational  activities,  plant- 
hunting  claimed  a  large  part  of  his  spare  time;  Cladium  Ilarismis 
was  discovered  by  him  in  the  county  (Bot.  Ex.  Club  Rep.  1904,  35) 
and  many  records  were  sup])lied  to  Mr.  Gr.  C.  Druce  for  inclusion  in 
his  forthcoming  Flora,  such  as  Anemone  Pulsatilla  which  we  found 
on  the  Downs.  From  Aylesbury,  Wallis  was  transferred  to  Leeds, 
and  subsequently  became  Junior  Inspector  to  the  North  Riding 
with  head(iuarters  at  Darlington.  Wliilst  there  he  married  Miss  A. 
E.  Mounse}^  of  Blackwell  Hill,  near  Darlington. 

After  a  few  years,  during  which  many  botanical  obseiwations  Avere 
made  during  vacations  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1910,  225,  where  Lvztila 
arcuata  is  mentioned  from  a  fresh  station,  Ben  Nevis,  and  Journ. 
Bot.  1916,  165),  Wallis  was  given  the  Senior  Inspectorate  for  Cum- 
berland and  Westmorland  with  headquartei-s  at  Penrith.  To  work 
thoroughly  these  mountainous  counties,  ill-served  by  road  or  rail, 
proved  almost  too  much  for  his  strength  even  with  the  help  of  a  car  ; 
the  arduous  work  of  l)icycling  long  distances  in  all  weathers,  when 
the  car  was  stopped  during  the  War,  brought  about  lung  and  other 
troubles  and  ultimately  caused  his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  house 
at  Penrith  on  August  28th. 

'>    M    O 
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His  friends  regret  the  loss  of  a  cliarming  personality  and  an  ideal 
companion.  The  results  of  our  joint  expeditions  to  Cross  Fell 
and  elsewhere,  in  the  summer  of  1919,  together  with  many  of  the 
North  Country  records,  I  hope  to  print  later. 

In  the  following  notes  *  denotes  a  seeming  addition  to  the  Aace- 
county,  t  an  alien,  !  a  specimen  seen  by  me.  lic\rkeY= Handbook  to 
the  Natural  History  of  Cormartlienshire,  1905;  Faleoner=Co«/'r»- 
hiotions  towards  a  Catalogue  of  Plants  of  Tenhtj,  1848. — C.  E.  S.] 

Pembrokeshire,  v.c.  45. 

Clematis  Yitalha  L.  Tenby  Burrows ;  hedges  near  Hundleton, 
Pembroke. —  Tlialictrum  dunense  Dum.     Tenby  Burrows! 

*Berberis  vulgaris  L.     Hedges  near  L^^dstej:). 

■fPajJfiver  somniferum  L.  Tenby  Tip  and  Kailway  Station.  P. 
JilicBas  L.  var.  strigosum  (Boenn.).  Tenb3\  Var.  Pryorii  Druce. 
The  common  form  round  Tenb}' ! — Glaucium  flavum  Crantz.  Manor- 
bier  ;  Tenby  Burrows. — Chelidonium  majus  L.  Lydstep. — fCorgdalis 
lutea  DC.     Escape,  Tenby. 

Diplotaxis  tenuifolia  DC.  Cliffs  and  walls,  Tenby.  A  satisfactory 
record  in  view  of  the  rather  dejjressing  account  given  by  E.  Lees 
man}^  years  ago  respecting  its  decrease  (Phytol.  iv.  1013,  1853). — 
Coronopus  didymus  Sm.  Eoadside,  W.  end,  llidgeway. — Lepidium 
Smithii  Hook.     Koadside,  Freshwater  East. 

Peseda  lutea  L.     Tenby. 

Silene  anglica  L.  Cult,  ground,  llidgeway.  *S.  noctifora  L. 
Cult,  ground,  Castle  Martin. — Lychnis  Githago  Scop.  Cult,  ground, 
Kidgeway. — Cerastium  tetrandrum  Cm-t.  Tenby  Burrows. — Arenaria 
2)eploides  L.     "\Vaterw3'nch. 

■\Hypericum  elatum  Ait.  Two  or  three  bushes  in  hedge, 
Hundleton.  *H.  duhium  Leers.  Minarton  Quarry  near  Tenb}' ! 
This  proved  to  be  the  usual  British  form,  var.  erosum  Schinz. 
H.  montanum  L.     Carew. 

Liiiuin  angusti folium  Huds.  Lane  side  to  llidgeway  from 
Penally. 

Geranium  columbinum  L.     Tenby  Burrows. 

Medicago  arabica  iiwdiS.  Carew;  Tenby. — Trifolium  medium  L. 
Kidgeway.  T.  scabrvm  L.  Pembroke  Castle  walls.  fT.  hybridiim 
L.  Cult,  ground,  Kidgeway. — Laihyrus  sylvestris  L.  Cliffs  N.  of 
Tenby.     L.  montanus  Bernh.     Waterwynch  Cove. 

Primus  Cerasus  L.  In  hedges  near  Freshwater  West. — ylgri- 
monia  odorata  Mill.  Kidgewa}'. — Posa  spinosissima  L.  Tenby 
BuiTows. 

■\Sedum  refexum  L.     Wall  tops,  Tenby. 

fJUpilohium  august /folium  L.  Tenby  Station. — \CEnothera  bi- 
ennis L.     Lydstc]). 

Caucalis  nodosa  Scop,     Dry  s])ot  in  Tenby  Marsh. 

Cortius  sangninea  L.  Kidgeway.  This  plant  is  queried  for  v.c. 
45  in  Top.  Pot.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  two  localities 
for  it  in  Falconer  (p.  23)  and  its  inclusion  in  C.  C.  Babington's 
article  on  Pembrokesliire  ])lants  in  Journ.  Bot.  1863,  p.  2U4. 

ValerianeUa  denlata  Poll.     Fields  on  Kidgeway  ! 
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Inula  Selenium  L.  Manorbier  Road  to  Gumfreston.  J.  cnth- 
moides  h.  Ljxlstep  cliffs. — Bidens  cernua  li.  Penally  marsh.  *B. 
tripartita  L.  Manorbier.  No  personal  authority  in  Top.  Bot. — 
Matricaria  Clianiomilla  L,  Eidgeway.  -fM.  suaveolens  Buchen. 
Pembroke. — fSe?iecio  Cineraria  DC.  Lydstep  Beach  ! — Carduns 
tenuiflorus  Cm-t.  Tenby  Burrows;  Manorbier. — ■\Silyhum  Mari- 
aninn  Gaertn.     Manorbier. 

Statice  humilis  C.  E.  Salm.     Carew  Castle,  Milford  Haven  ! 
Anagallis  arvensis  L.  var.  carnea  (Schrank.).     Sandhills,  Fresh- 
water West.     Probably  native  in  this  locality  (see  Journ.  Bot.  1917, 
y22). — Samolus  Valerandi  L.     Freshwater. 

Fraxinus  excelsior  L.  Hoyle's  Hole  wood,  a  natural  ash  wood 
on  limestone. 

fAnch usa  semjjervirens  L.  PenaIh^ — Lithospermum  officinale  L. 
Minarton  W.  of  Tenby.  Galystegia  Soldanella  Br.  Manorbier; 
Freshwater. 

Solanuin  nigrum  L.  Top  of  Giltar  Head. — ^Liicium  cliinense 
Mill.     Tenby.  ' 

Verhascum  Blattaria  L.     Near  milway  line.  Penally! — *Linaria 
minor  Desi.     Tenby  station. — Veronica  BuxbanmiiTen.     Eidgeway. 
OrobancJie  Hederce  T>uh\.     Tenby  Castle  ! 

Mentha  sativa  L.  Manorbier!  This  comes  under  Watson's 
rii-alis. — Calamintha  officinalis  Moeneh.  Tenby  Castle. — Prunella 
vulf/aris  L.  A  state  of  this  about  twelve  inches  high  with  pale  blue 
riowers  and  toothed  leaves  occurs  as  the  common  form  for  some 
distance  by  the  roadside  E.  of  Lamphey ! 
Bumex  pulclier  L.     Tenby. 

Euphorhia  Paralias  L.  Penally  beach  and  cliffs,  E.  port- 
landica  L.  Penally  beach.  E.  exigua  L.  Truly  wild  on  the  beach 
at  Penally. 

Parietaria  ramijlora  Moeneh.  Lydstep  beach,  a  really  wild 
locality. 

Orchis  incarnata  L.     Tenby  marsh. 
Allium  vineale  L.     Tenb}-.     A.  nrsinum  L.     Lamphey. 
Juncus    Gerardi  Lois.      Tenby  marsh.      J.   ohiusijlorus  Ehrh. 
Freshwater  West. 

Alisma  lanceolatum  With.     Tenby  marsh. 
Schcenus  nigricans  L.     Freshwater  West. 
Carex  pendula  Huds.     Tenby  marsh. 

fPhalaris  canariensis  L.  Tenby  Tip.  Catahrosa  aquatica 
Beauv.  Penally  marsh. — *Festuca  pratensis  Huds.  Ten  by  marsh.- — 
Bromus  madritensis  L.  Pembroke  Castle  ! — *Lepfurus  fdiformis 
Trin.  Carew,  Milford  Haven.— *^/y/«MS  arenarius  L.  .  Penally 
beach. 

Ceferacli  qfficinarum  Willd.     Lamphey. 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum  L.     Minarton  Quarry. 

Carmarthenshire,  v.c.  44 

Sambucus  Ehulus  L.  Plashett  in  Laugharne.  The  only  recoi-d 
in  Barker  is  said  to  be  an  escape. 
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Statice  Limonitim  L.  Laugharne !  This  is  the  second  specimen 
1  have  examined  from  the  county,  the  first  being  one  from  Kidwelly, 
collected  in  1912  by  D.  Hamer  seen  in  Herb.  G.  C.  Druce.  Barker 
relied  upon  Watson's  "  Motley  Cat."  record  for  including  it  as  a 
Carmarthenshire  species. 

CIdora  perfoliata  L.  Laugharne  Burrows. — Erythrea  pulcJiella 
Fries.     Pendine  ! — Qentiana  Amarella  L.     Laugharne  Burrows. 

Mentha  safiva  Jj.  n  rivalis  Wats.     Pendine! 

Spipactis  palustris  Crantz.     Laugharne  Burrows,  abundant. 

Jitncus  acutus  L.     Laugliai-ne. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE  NOTES. 
Br  THE  Ret.  H.  J.  Riddelsdell. 

Adonis  annua  L.  This  was  recently  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  cornfields  about  Culkerton  and  Rodmarton  by  E.  M.  Day. 
But  it  is  nowadaj's  far  less  frequent  than  formerly. 

Ranunculus  opJiioylossif alius  Vill.  is  remarkably  uncertain  in  its 
appearance,  rarely  making  so  great  a  show  as  it  did  in  1912.  It 
seems  to  have  "  periods "  very  similar  to  those  of  many  orchids. 
When  I  visited  the  locality  at  tlie  end  of  August  1919,  signs  were 
not  lacking  of  a  gradual  change  in  its  character,  a  change  which  may 
possibly  prove  fatal  to  the  plant :  for  farm-yard  species  of  Afriplex 
and  Chenopodium  were  beginning  to  encroach.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  a  more  normal  season  may  witness  the  return  of  the 
locality  to  its  old  bogginess,  and  that  the  buttercup  may  long 
survive. 

Hellehorus  foetidus  L.  is  undoubtedl}'  native  on  the  Cottes wolds, 
which,  as  a  friend  suggests,  are  probably  the  head-quarters  of  the 
species  in  Britain.  This  is  an  ojiinion  I  have  long  held  with 
respect  to  the  Ely  Orchid  and  Volyijonalum  officinale.  The  latter 
is  quite  a  common  plant  on  these  Hills,  occurring  usually  in 
company  with  the  Lily  of  the  Valley :  whereas  P.  multifiorum  is 
decidedly  scarce  there.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  occurrence  of 
Stachi/s  alpiaa  and  the  abundance  of  Tlilaspi  perfoliatum,  Garex 
tomentosa,  Cephalanfltera  rubra,  etc.,  serve  to  emphasise  the  unusual 
botanical  importance  of  the  area. 

Glauciumjlavuin  Crantz.  Well  known  on  the  Bristol  side  of  the 
Severn.  _  Miss  Ormerod  in  1845  found  it  in  luxuriance  on  the  other 
side,  near  Beachley,  in  our  district  4 :  it  subsequently  became  very 
scarce.     I  liave  not  heard  of  it  there  in  recent  years. 

C'ochlearia  danica  L.  2  h.  Sharpness,  18(34,  *S'.  jB?Wy  :  Gloucester 
184U,  /Ihm.  in  Gloucesler  Museum.  4.  Lydney  and  Severn  Bridge. 
The  various  recoi-ds  do  not  suggest  a  native  plant:  yet  it  seems  an 
unlikely  spt't;ies  to  be  carried  any  distjince.  It  occurs,  of  course,  in 
abundance  farther  down  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  Glamorgan  and 
Devon,  and  may  possibly  be  a  dying-out  species  here.     It    is    not 
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always  confined  to  the  actual  coast :  I  have  known  it  flourish  in 
Glamorgan  on  rocks  2  or  3  miles  inland. 

Tlihispi pe)'foJicttiim  L.  occurs  in  such  abundance  in  districts  1 
(5  miles  fi-om  Campden),  6,  and  pai-ticularly  7,  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  o£  the  characteristic  Cotteswold  plants.  It  happilj 
occurs  usually  in  such  out  o£  the  way  places,  and  on  such  stony  and 
"  useless  "  soil,  that  it  is  most  unlikely  to  disappear.  In  some  neigh- 
bourhoods, it  can  be  found  on  almost  every  suitable-looking  piece  of 
bare  soil.  On  one  occasion,  I  looked  over  a  low  wall  into  some  wet 
ground  for  a  chance  of  bog  plants,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the 
reverse  side  of  the  wall  for  some  distance  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  T.  perfoliatum  4  to  6  inches  high. 

Caklle  mariiima  Scop.  2  h.  Sharpness.  4.  Sand  near  Beachley, 
18(53,  8t.  B'rodi/.  5.  1  specimen  on  the  Bristol  side  of  the  Severn, 
1910,  JS".  21.  T)ny.  Evidently  in  the  same  case  as  Glaucium  and 
Eryngmm  maritimum :  appearing  rarely,  and  disappearing  for  many 
years.  All  three  species  may  possibly  appear  as  the  result  of  tidal 
action. 

Stellaria  Holostea  L.  A  form  has  been  sent  to  me  by  J.  W. 
Haines  f  n^ii  Birdlip  with  petals  shortened  and  more  deeply  cleft  than 
usual.  The  sepals  are  also  sometimes  shortly  ciliate  in  their  lower 
half.  I  suppose  this  is  just  a  step  away  from  type  towards  the 
apetalous  form. 

Geranium  cohimhinum  L.  is  a  frequent  and  characteristic  plant  of 
rough  stony  upland  pastures  on  the  Cotteswold  Hills  :  more  at  home 
there  than  any  other  species  of  this  genus. 

Bvhus  Godroni  Lee.  &  Lam.  var.  clivicola  Ley  appears  to  be  a 
common  bramble  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Birdli]?,  usually  occurring 
at  800  to  900  feet  of  elevation.  Too  many  of  the  Ruhus  records  for 
A'.c.  33  rest  on  the  occurrence  of  a  single  bush  or  at  best  a  single 
clump :  but  much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  the  genns,  as  far  as 
E.  Gloster  is  concerned. 

JPi/rtis  scandica  Aschers,  This  species  (I  believe)  occurs  in 
quantity  with  P.  Aria  in  a  grove  near  the  top  of  Haresfield  Hill 
v.c.  33.  As  Betula  is  there  too,  both  are  probably  introduced  in  the 
locality. 

Chrifsosplenium  alternifolium  L.  is  a  species  characteristic  of 
ditches  and  small  streams  in  deep  shade  all  over  the  Cotteswolds. 
It  is,  I  believe,  even  more  frequent  than  C.  oppositifnlium. 

Carum  Bulhocastanum  Koch  has  of  late  years  been  found  by 
several  botanists  in  cornfields  near  Cheltenham.  It  is  an  introduced 
plant  in  this  locality. 

Senecio  intecjrifolius  Clairv.  has  been  found  at  different  times, 
usually  in  very  small  quantity,  in  three  or  four  spots  on  the  Cottes- 
wold Hills  :  on  one  occasion  T  saw  it  in  great  quantity  and  luxuriance. 
But  sheep  nil)ble  it  and  it  does  not  get  much  chance.  It  is  not  a 
characteristic  plant  of  the  Cotteswolds,  and  is  quite  uncertain  in  its 
appearance.  A  few  plants  were  seen  on  downs  near  Northl'each 
last  year, 

Gentaurea  Scabiosa  L.  In  August  I  fomul  a  clump  of  this 
species  between   Cheltenham  and  Birdlip,  with  the  heads  of  flowers 
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much  smaller  than  usual,  and  lacking  the  ray  florets.  If  it  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  lusus,  the  form  deserves  naming  as  a  variety. 

Cyno(flossiim  viontanum  L.  A  MS.  note  of  F.  Townsend's  records 
this  note  from  "  woods  near  Chastleton,  but  whether  in  Glos  or 
Oxon  I  know  not." 

Verhascum  nu/rum  X  Thapsus.  I  have  this  hybrid  both  from  the 
Sheepscombe  and  the  Slad  Valleys,  near  Painswick. 

Teucrium  Bofrys  L.  I  saw  this  species  again  last  August :  it 
was  in  great  quantity  and  extended  even  into  a  second  field.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  it  is  exactly  the  spot  to  which  I  was  taken  some 
years  ago  :  if  not,  there  are  two  large  groups  of  the  plant,  within  a 
mile  of  one  another,  near  Sapperton. 

Betula  alba  L.  grows  on  the  top  of  Haresfield  Hill,  and  occurs  on 
the  lower  slopes,  near  the  Edge-Pitchcombe  Road,  as  small  scrubby 
bushes.  It  may  be  native  here,  but  1  doubt  it.  It  so  greatly  prefers 
wood  on  damp  or  even  boggy  soil  that  its  appearance  on  these  dry 
calcai'eous  slopes  looks  most  unnatui-al. 

Cepliahoithera  rubra  Kieh.  turns  vip  in  some  fresh  spot  every 
year.  It  is  recorded  from  at  least  a  dozen  places,  all  within  our  dis- 
trict 6  (?'.  1°.  south  of  Birdlip).  In  most  cases  one  or  a  few  plants 
only  are  found.  In  only  one  case  do  I  know  of  it  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  I  am  told  that  even  there  it  is  diminishing.  Tbe  felling 
of  a  wood  threatens  to  destroy  it  in  one  place,  for  the  timber  is  left 
lying  on  the  very  space  where  the  plant  grows.  I  have  one  record 
for  C.  rabra  from  district  7  b,  but  it  is  probably  an  eiTor. 

Orchis  hircina  Crantz.  Mr.  Druce  told  me  that  he  had  seen  a 
1917  specimen  from  tbe  Painswick  neighbourhood,  and  I  have  since 
seen  the  finder  and  been  told  whei'e  it  grew.  Mr.  Horwood  wrote  to 
me  of  his  good  fortune  in  discovering  it  again  in  Suffolk  that  year. 
The  finder  of  the  one  Gloucestershire  plant  (v.c.  33)  described  the 
])eculiar  behavioiu'  of  tbe  open  flowers,  which  have  the  habit  of 
"  following  the  sun  round"  during  the  day,  .so  that  they  alwaj's  face 
it,  in  whatever  ])ai't  of  the  sky  it  is. 

Oj)]iri/s  apifrrn  Huds.  var.  Trollii  Peicbb.  fil.  B}"  no  nicans 
un frequent,  both  in  the  Vale  of  Severn  and  on  the  hills. 

Juncus  subuodulosHS  Schrank.  In  v.c.  33  certainlv,  e.g.  in  the 
Stroud  water-valley,  and  at  the  Seven  Springs  on  the  \l.  Windrush. 

Potamof/eton  Frieaii  Itupr.  occurs  not  only  in  the  Stroudwater 
Canal,  but  also  in  the  R.  Leadon :  i.  e.,  it  is  found  in  v.c.  34  as 
well  as  33. 

Scirptis  compresst/s  Pers.  is  a  plant  characteristic  of  the  tops  of 
the  Cotteswolds.  Almost  every  wet  grassy  open  ])asture  produces  it, 
and  many  bogs  in  woods.  Here  it  is  entirely  at  home,  though  ]nv- 
haps  it  would,  as  a  rule,  be  expected  on  lower  ground  in  other  areas. 

Erirypliorntii  lafifnlium  Hoppe  is  being  found  niore  plentifully  in 
(Jloucestersbire,  in  both  vice-counties.  A  bog  on  the  hills  near 
Newnham  has  it. 

Carcx  tnmr)ifosa.  L.  Buckman's  record  from  the  Cheltenham 
district  was  for  many  years  rejected.  Jiut  the  species  is  found  near 
the  sources  of  the  Colne  at  Withington.  A  .sedge  first  known  finm 
Marston    Mevsev    in    Wilts,   it  turns   out   to   be   eharacteristicalh'    a 
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native  o£  the  Colne  drainage,  for  it  has  been  found  lately  on  the  driest 
pai-ts  of  the  elevated  downs  near  Northleaeh,  and  it  is  quite  frequent 
in  the  lower  Colne  Valley  about  Fairford.  It  appears  to  be  quite 
iudift'erent  to  the  amount  of  moisture  in  its  neighbourhood,  as 
indirferent  as  C.  qlauca,  with  which  it  appears  to  hybridize  :  I  have 
seen  ]dants  which  seemed  to  be  this  hybrid  growing  at  Whelford,  and 
a  similar  intermediate  was  sent  me  from  near  Northleach. 

C.  strigosa  Huds.  is  quite  of  frequent  occurrence  in  E.  Gloster ; 
it  is  not  confined  there  to  woods,  growing  in  one  place  in  a  ditch 
under  a  hedge. 

Poa  palustris  L.  var.  effusa  Asch.  &  Graebn.  Has  at  last  been 
found  in  v.c.  34,  and  so  is  now  on  recoixl  for  both  parts  of  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Lasfrea  mnntana  T.  Moore,  a  specimen  from  Cranham  Wood,  is 
in  St.  Brody's  Herbarium  :  this  is  in  v.c.  33.  I  have  seen  Pliegopteris 
Drjinpterls  in  minute  quantity  at  Cranham  in  v.c.  33,  and  Botry- 
chuon  Lunaria  Sw.  in  v.c.  34  near  Tidenham  Chase.  Ferns  are,  as 
regards  quantity,  much  scarcer  in  E.  Glos  than  in  W.  Glos,  yet 
there  are  only  one  or  two  species  present  in  the  latter  and  absent 
from  the  former.  Aspleninni  lanceolatum  and  iMstrea  cemula  stand,, 
1  believe,  alone  in  this  category. 

T  should  say  that  probably  the  Cottesvvolds  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  Limestone  Polypody  in  England — ^at  an}'  rate,  I  know  of  no 
other  area  where  it  is  so  uliiquitous. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

LXXVIII.  "  John  Frederick  Miller  and  his  Icones." 

In  the  note  (LIII.)  published  in  this  Journal  for  1913  (p.  2.'55)- 
I  described  at  length  a  fascicle  of  seven  plates  to  which  I  liud  not 
then  been  able  to  find  any  reference,  and  which,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  bound  with  the  Icones  Animaliuin  et  Plantariim  of 
John  Frederick  Miller  in  a  volume  lettered  on  the  back  "  Miller's 
l^lates,"  I  then  attributed  to  that  artist.  I' now  find  that  the  fascicle 
is  described  in  the  Supplemenfum  to  Dryander's  Catalogue  (v.  03), 
the  words  *' Plures  non  prodierunt"  being  added,  and  it  is  also- 
mentioned  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biogr.  xxxvii.  413 — in  both  places  it  is- 
accurately  ascribed  to  John  Miller,  the  father  of  John  Frederick. 
As  the  plates  are  all  lettered  John  Miller,  my  mistake,  which  cau' 
only  be  accounted  for  by  their  correlation  with  John  Frederick's- 
work,  is  inexcusable. 

James  Brittex. 


SHORT    NOTES. 


Habitats  or  Hypericum  humifusum  (i)p.  19."),  225,  287>, 
^Fr.  H.  S.  Thompson  notes  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  plant 
on  "rides"  in  woods  u))on  Carboniferous  Limestone,  though  must 
ecologists  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  lime-hater.      In  West  Somerset  its 
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usual  habitat  is  in  open  Avoodlands  upon  a  siliceous  formation ;  it  is  a 
common  and  bj''  no  means  a  thinly  distributed  plant  on  the  sparsely 
■wooded  portions  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Barle.  It  occasionally 
occurs  on  roadside  banks  where  these  are  damp  or  shaded  by  a  wall, 
as  at  Exford,  or  by  overhanging  trees  as  at  Nettlecombe.  Its  occur- 
rence in  other  situations  is,  as  Mr.  Thompson  remarks,  almost 
certainly  due  to  the  agency  of  man.  During  this  summer  I  found  it 
in  a  recently  cleared  woodland,  in  a  district  where  I  had  not  previously 
jioted  it.  Its  occurrence  upon  limestone  soils  must  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  ;  it  is  not  a  deep-rooted  plant  and  the  soil  may,  as 
Mr.  Woodrulfe-Peacock  says  (p.  225),  be  "  acid  sandy  above,  or  the 
upper  root-soil  is  neutral  from  endless  rain-wash  and  plant-decay." 
Wrington  Warren,  where  Mr.  Thompson  notes  its  occurrence,  is  an 
example  of  a  '*  calcareous  heath  "  where  many  lime-hating  bryojjhytes 
are  abundant.  In  July  of  this  3"ear  I  found  it  growing  abundantly 
in  a  fallow  corn-field  near  Raj^leigh's  Cross  on  the  Brendon  Hills, 
where  uiost  of  the  plants  associated  with  it  suggest  a  calcareous  svib- 
stratum,  the  floristic  composition  of  the  field  being  very  similar  to  that 
on  White  Lias  pastures.  Of  the  chief  plants  noted  the  following, 
besides  the  Hyprricum,  were  abundant:  G-eranium  columhinum,  Sher- 
(iriliaarvensis,  Tin/ vins ScrpyUu m,  Rnmex  Acetosella  ;  Ononis  repens, 
A.lchemilla  arvensis,  Fdugo  gerinanica,  Euphrasia  rosthoviann, 
E.  curta,  JBartsia  Odontites,  Galamintha  arvensis,  Plantago  lanceo- 
lata,  and  Aira  cari/ophj/Ura  were  occasional.  The  abundance  of 
H.  huinifusum  and  R.  AcetosfJla  amidst  such  company  presents  an 
^ecological  problem,  the  solution  of  which  may  lie  in  the  superficial 
distribution  of  humus  over  a  calcareous  substratum ;  the  time 
available  was  insufiicient  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the  geological, 
))liysical,  and  chemical  data.  The  mosses  noted  were  not  characteristic 
of  limestone. — W.  Watson. 

Argtle  Eecords  (p.  322).  With  tlie  ex-ce])tion  of  Gentunciilns, 
all  the  plants  mentioned  are  already  on  record  for  v.c.  98 — Potamo- 
ijeton  pt-rfoJiatus  (Macvicar)  in  Ann.  Scot.  N.  H.  1899,  40  and  the 
remainder  by  Prof.  King  in  Swing's  Glasgow  Catalogue,  1899. — 
■C.  E.  Salmon. 


REVIEWS, 

The  Enqlisli  Bock-Oarden.  By  Kk-oinald  Fakher.  2  vols.  4to, 
cloth,  pp.  Ixiv,  504,  viii.  524,  102  plates.  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack, 
London  and  Edinburgh.     Price  £3  8s.  net. 

These  handsome  volumes — well  printed  on  good  paper,  illustrated 
T)y  about  two  hundred  admirable  reproductions  from  photogra])hs 
(there  are  two  figures  f)n  nearly  (>v(^ry  jilate),  and  suitably  boimd,  ai-e 
in  every  way  a  credit  to  tlie  pul)lishei*s.  Tlie  author,  Mr.  Reginald 
Farrer,  has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  on  Rock-Gardens,  on 
which  he  has  aln^ady  pul)lishod  more  than  one  book,  and  which  he 
lias  enriched  by  the  results  of  liis  travels.  The  present  work,  he  tells 
lis,  "was  written  in  1913  and  corrected  for  press  in  China  during  the 
winter  of  1914  "  ;   its  appearance  was  delayed  by  "  the  exigencies  of 
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war,"  which  "  even  now  prohibit  such  perpetual  re-settings  of  the 
type  as  would  be  necessary  to  bring  it  completely  abreast  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  and  diagnoses." 

The  introduction,  of  more  tlian  sixty  pages,  contains  practical 
details  as  to  the  building  of  rock-gardens  ;  not  the  least  useful  portion 
is  that  which  shows  how  this  should  not  be  done,  both  as  to  material 
and  form.  It  also  includes  a  long  and  detailed  explanation  of  the 
objects  Mr.  Farrer  had  in  view  in  writing  the  book,  and  the  trouble 
that  he  took  in  various  directions  in  order  to  secure  the  success  which 
he  evidently  thinks  he  has  attained — we  have  seldom  met  with  a  work 
wherein  the  author's  self-satisfaction  was  so  conspicuous.  And  here 
we  are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  a  defect  which  permeates 
the  whole  work :  we  refer  to  the  literary  style,  of  which  we  cannot 
give  a  better  example  than  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Farrer's  own  descrip- 
tion of  it.  It  has  been  his  endeavour,  he  tells  us,  "  all  through  the 
book  to  preserve  the  vivid  and  personal  note  at  any  cost  to  the  arid 
gray  gravity  usually  considered  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  a  diction- 
ary ;  not  only  that  so  the  work  may  perhaps  be  found  more  readable 
and  pleasant,  but  also  that  other  gardeners,  finding  their  best  beloveds, 
may  be,  here  slighted  or  condemned,  may  be  able  to  mitigate  their 
wrath  by  constant  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  such  opinions  are 
bat  the  ohiter  dicta  of  a  warm-blooded  fellow-mortal,  not  the  weighed 
everlasting  pronouncements  of  some  pompous  and  Olympian  lexico- 
grapher, veiled  in  an  awful  impersonality  that  admits  of  no  appeal " 
(p.  xxvi). 

In  his  endeavour  to  preserve  the  same  note  "all  through  the 
book,"  Mr.  Farrer  has  succeeded  only  too  well :  confused  and  compli- 
cated construction,  irrelevancies,  and  a  plethora  of  words  confront  us 
on  almost  every  page  :  "  he  never  uses  one  word  where  thi-ee  would 
suffice  "  was  said  of  a  verbose  writer — Mr.  Farrer  is  seldom  content 
with  fewer  than  a  dozen.  He  tells  us  that  he  has  exceeded  the  space 
allotted  to  liim  by  "  exactly  one  half  "  ;  the  book  as  it  stands  could 
be  reduced  at  least  by  that  amount  without  any  diminution  of  its 
usefulness  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  reader. 

If  this  mode  of  writing  were  confined  to  the  introduction  it  would 
not  be  so  intolerable,  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  permeates  the  book — 
we  take  at  random  the  first  sentences  on  Pulmonaria  : — 

"  Puhnonaria  will  not  easily  find  a  lovelier  representative  than 
the  narrow-leaved  brilliant  Spotted-dog  of  the  Dorsetshire  woods, 
with  its  6-  or  8-inch  stems,  and  its  hanging  lovely  bugles  of  rich 
clear  blue  in  April — so  much  more  modest  in  the  leaf,  well-bred  in 
the  sjrowth,  and  brilliant  in  the  Hower  than  the  towzled  and  morbid- 
looking  heaps  of  leprous  leafage  made  by  the  common  Lvmgwort  of 
gardens,  with  leafy  stems  and  indecisive  heads  of  dim  pinky-blue 
flowers  that  look  as  if  they  were  going  bad.  This  is  sometimes 
P.  saccliarata  of  the  Southern  ranges,  a  species  of  even  startling 
foliage-beauty  when  you  come  upon  the  marvellous  and  awful 
mottlings  and  splashed  whitenesses  of  its  lush  leaves  in  the  woods,  for 
instance  above  the  Boreon,  seeming  as  if  some  Suffragette  had  been 
liberal  in  these  parts  with  vitriol"  (ii.  201).  It  may  be  noticed  in 
passing  that  Mr.  Farrer's  treatment  of  the  genus  is  unsatisfactory ; 
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he  regards  P.  aziirea  Bess,  as  "  simply  P.  angiistifolia,  of  which 
English  woods  have  one  form,  perhaps  the  best,  and  the  upper  Alps 
another":  Mr.  Wilmott's  paper  in  this  Journal  for  1917  (pp.  233- 
2-10)  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  alphabetically  arranged  under  genera,  the 
more  important  of  wdiich  are  discussed  at  considerable  and  often 
unnecessary  length :  Campanula  occupies  50  pages,  Gentiuna  37, 
Androsace  20,  Saxifraga  and  Primula  nearly  200  each.  Mr.  Farrar 
tells  us  in  his  introduction  that  the  work  has  had  to  be  "  severely 
selective,"  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  principle  has  been 
followed — under  Primula,  for  example,  P.  tosaeiisis,  one  of  four 
species  on  a  page  taken  at  random  (ii.  199)  "comes  from  realms  so 
southerly  of  the  Kising  Sun  that  there  is  little  hope  that  it  will  be  of 
any  use  in  our  gardens  "  ;  another,  P.  TrailUi  "  is  a  species  impei'- 
fectly  described  and  so  far  unknown  to  our  gardens " — of  this 
Mr.  Farrer  gives  a  characteristic  account :  "  Unfortunatel}-,  though 
P.  Traillii  seems  to  have  tv>'o  blooming-seasons,  so  that  Sir  Gr.  Watt 
was  able  to  get  ripe  seed,  as  well  as  revel  in  the  blossoms  of  his  find, 
this  seed  got  mixed  in  its  packet,  and,  when  at  last  it  came  home  to 
Wisley  and  germinated  Avith  much  gladness,  the  promises  thus  raised 
proved  to  yield  nothing  else  but  P.  iuvuliicrata,  though  confidingly 
described  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  under  the 
name  of  Traillii,  which  they  ought  to  have  had  a  better  right  to 
bear."  Occasionalh'  names  seem  introduced  in  order  to  afford  the 
author  an  opportunity  for  a  small  joke:  e.  g.  '■'■  Noaea  spinosissima 
expresses  in  the  first  syllable  of  its  name  what  the  wise  gardener  will 
say  when  offered  it :  nor  need  he  even  trouble  to  add  '  Thank  you  '  " 
(ii.  3).  Nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  for  occupying  space  with  such 
entries  as  ^'  Cousinia,  weedy,  coarse,  thistlish,  woolly-headed  biennials 
from  Himala3'a,  of  no  attractiveness  for  us"  (i.  242),  or,  on  the 
following  })age,  "  Crassulu  alpestris,  a  rather  ugly-looking  succulent 
of  most  doubtful  hardiness  ...  it  seems  ['r^J  only  about  3  inches  high, 
and  might  prosper  permanently  in  a  hot  and  stony  place,  though 
without  contributing  anything  in  the  way  of  adornment." 

Keturning  to  the  introduction,  we  find  that  Mr.  Farrer  is  much 
'exercised  as  to  the  popular  mispronunciation  of  certain  names:  "  there 
is  nowadays  really  no  reason  why  Gladiolus,  Gladiolus,  Saxifraga, 
Pentsthnon,  Androsdce  and  Erica  should  still  be  allowed  to  stand 
up,  like  dark  islets  of  ignorance,  above  the  pervasive  widening  flood 
•of  modern  education."  To  remedy  this  he  would  alter  the  spelling — 
■*•  surely  if  they,  see  Ereica  written,  and  Aeizoon,  even  the  least  ex- 
perienced gardeners  will  easily  learn  "to  pronounce  them  accurately  ": 
■on  like  grounds  he  "  restores  the  Greek  diphthong  in  ei  to  its 
proper  spelling,"  writing  the  termination  "  oides "  as  "  oeides." 
Other  innovations  are  ''  Asarrkina,"  "■  Phgllodoke,'''  and  "•  Leucoion.'''' 
We  note  with  pleasure  his  condemnation  of  what  are  called  "English 
names,"  for  the  manufacture  of  which  he  seems  to  consider  Ruskin 
mainly  re»))onsible,  but  the  industry  existed  long  before  his  time  : 
Sir  .John  Hill  (1716-170o)  was  an  expert  at  tlie  work,  and  many 
names  now  in  general  use  were  not,  as  Mr.  Farrer  puts  it,  "  slowly 
coined  in  a  nation's  love,"  Init  invented  bv  tlio  older  hei'balists  such 
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as  Gerard  and  Parkinson.  Mr.  Farrer  thoroughly  recognises  the 
principle  of  priority  in  nomenclature  :  "  this  book  has  aimed  at. 
getting  back  to  the  genuine  original  specific  name  for  every  species, 
so  that  these  may  never  again  appear  disguised  as  novelties  in  the 
same  list  that  also  contains  their  more  common  superseded  name  "  : 
"  in  the  pursuit  of  final  correctness  over  specific  names,"  he  tells  us, 
"  I  have  spared  no  trouble  to  m^^self  and  no  inconvenience  to  or  upset 
to  m}'  readers."  How  far  he  has  succeeded  it  is  not  easy  to  judge, 
as  he  seldom  adds  the  authorities  to  the  names,  but  in  the  cases  in 
which  these  are  given  his  conclusions,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  them, 
are  correct,  though  we  do  not  know  wh}"-  Hypericum  rhodopeum 
(I83tj)  is  accepted  in  preference  to  H.  origan  if olium  (1822). 

The  book  on  the  whole  is  carefully  printed,  though  there  are 
occasional  -slips — e.  g.  "  arrow  roots  "  for  Sagitfaria  (ii.  226)  ;  "  poor 
man's  pepper  "  can  hardly  be  correctly  applied  to  Sanguisorha  offi- 
cinal is  (ii.  229)  ;  Cimicifuga  was  not  so  called  hecause  it  "  ^^Vi\.jieus 
to  riight"  (i.  22-3).  There  are  appendixes  containing  additional  notes 
on  Mcconopsis  and  Primula,  of  no  obvious  utility',  as  most  of  the 
latter  are  comparatively  unknown — of  P.  JValtonii,  for  example, 
which  "  cries  aloud  to  be  collected  fi'ora  its  home  on  the  high  gaunt 
hills  of  Holy  Lhasa,"  only  two  sheets  of  dried  specimens  have  been 
seen  ....  and  a  "  Report  of  Year's  Work  (191-4)  in  Kansu  and  Tibet," 
which  seems  out  of  place  in  a  book  on  "  The  English  Rock  Garden  " 
and  has  been  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  llogal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Readers  are  cautioned  that  the  uncut  edges  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  j)ages  instead  of  at  the  top — an  inconvenient  practice  for  which 
it  is  difiicult  to  see  the  reason  and  which  may  lead  to  tearing  the 
})ai;es  if  these  be  turned  over  rapidly. 

Mrndelism.     By  R.  C.  Punjtett,  F.R.S.    Fifth  Edition.     Macmillan 
&  Co.     London,  1919.     Price  7s.  6d.  net, 

Whe>"  this  book  first  appeared  in  1905  the  present  reviewer 
welcomed  it  as  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  account  of  what  was  then 
almost  a  new  subject.  It  was  then  a  little  volume  which  would 
almost  have  fitted  into  the  waistcoat  pocket;  though  still  of  no 
very  great  size,  it  has  now  expanded  into  a  larger  volume,  and  has 
come  to  a  fifth  edition  ;  it  has  been  translated  into  German,  Swedish, 
l\ussian,  Japanese,  and  has  been  published  in  an  American  edition. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  pour  out  fresh  praises  on  a  book  with  such  a 
record :  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  continues  to  be  by  far  the  best 
manual  on  a  subject  which  is  as  interesting  to  biologists  as  it  was 
when  the  first  edition  appeared.  The  new  matter  which  has  been 
published,  even  during  the  War,  is  dealt  with  in  this  edition ;  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  Morgan's  work  with  the  account  of  his  very 
remarkable  observations  on  Urosopliila,  the  fruit  fly.  But  perhaps 
t!ie  most  interesting  point  relates  to  the  discovery  that  the  numerous 
hylnid  forms  of  Hieracium,  normally  produce  seed  by  a  cm-ious 
))rocess  of  parthenogenesis.  It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that 
Mendel  himself  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  this  genus  because 
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he  thouglit  that  its  great  richness  in  varieties  would  afford  him 
splendid  material  for  research.  Grreatl}'  to  his  disappointment  things 
did  not  work  out  as  he  had  hoped  :  in  place  of  the  classical  division 
into  dominant  and  recessives  the  descendants  all  bred  true.  Mendel 
did  not  know  why;  but  we  have  now  learnt  that  the  cells  from  which 
the  ova  develop  (parthenogenetically,  as  we  have  indicated)  are  not 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  normal  ova  of  the  ordinary  plant,  but  should 
rather  be  considered  as  buds  which  have  early  become  detached  from 
the  parent  stock  to  lead  an  independent  existence ;  and  that,  like 
buds,  they  exactly  reproduce  the  maternal  characteristics.  It  is  one 
more  lesscm  in  the  need  for  caution  in  the  interpretation  of  facts,  for 
of  this  state  of  affairs  Mendel  was  ignorant  and  could  scarcely  have 
formed  any  conception.  B.  C.  A.  W. 

BOOK-NOTES,    NEWS,    etc. 

The  Kew  Bulletin  (no.  9)  contains  a  note  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Turrillon 

the  occurrence  "  in  considerable  quantity  on  cultivated  crops  in  South 
Wales  "  of  Cuscuta  suaveolens  Ser.,  with  a  reference  to  Dr.  Hemsley's 
paper  in  this  Journal  for  1908  (p.  241),  where  the  history  of  the  plant 
in  this  country  is  given.  In  South  Wales,  "Onions  and  carrots  were 
the  plants  chiefly  affected,  but  the  parasite  seems  almost  indifferent  to 
the  nature  of  its  hosts,  for  it  had  spread  on  to  various  weeds,  including 
Lotus  corniculatus,  Avenaria  serpylllfulia,  Trifolium  repens,  Pasti- 
nnca  srtfiva,  And  several  grasses."  C.  Tinei  Insengn,  meui'nmed  by 
Mr.  Turrill,  was  also  noticed  by  Dr.  Hemsley  (I.  c.  244),  who  gives 
useful  figures  of  the  flowers  of  the  two  species. 

A  Natural  Histokt  Society  for  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  inaugu- 
rated at  a  well-attended  meeting  held  at  Newport  on  Nov.  15.  Tlie 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Groves,  who  delivered  an  address  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  that  although  much  had  been  done  in  cata- 
loguing the  animals  and  plants  of  the  island,  their  life-history  pro- 
vided an  inexhaustible  field  of  study.  Mr.  (r.  W.  Colenutt,  F.Cx.S.,  was 
elected  first  president  and  Mr.  F.  Morey — author  of  the  Guide  to 
the  Natural  History  of  the  island,  by  whose  exertions  the  meeting 
had  been  convened — hon.  secretary. 

The  Rev.  Coslett  Herbert  Wadbell  died  very  suddenly  on 
June  8th  at  Grey  Abbey,  Co.  Down,  of  which  place  he  was  Eector. 
He  was  born  at  Maralin  in  the  same  county  on  March  6,  18r)8,  gradu- 
ated M.A.  and  B.D.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  ordained  in  1S8(), 
and  became  Rector  of  SaintHeld,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Grey  Abbey. 
He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists' 
Field  Club,  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  President,  and  was  a  Memlier 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  His  principal  botanical  work,  in  which  he 
was  much  associated  with  Canon  Lett,  was  in  Mosses :  in  189G  he 
publisjied  in  this  Journal  (p.  88)  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Moss  P^xchange  Chdj  which  was  duly  taken  up  ;  of  this  he  became 
Secretary,  retaining  that  i)osition  until  19(W,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  W.  Ingham  who  still  holds  the  post.  In  1897  he  published 
for  the  (Mul)  a  Cdtnhxjue  of  British  Hrpnticce,  which  is  noticed  on 
p.  4KJ  of   tliis    Journal    for   that  year.      Numerous  notes   were  con- 
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tributed  by  Waddell  to  this  Jovirnal,  relating  principally  to  Mosses, 
from  189G  onwards ;  in  the  volume  for  1910  he  published  biographies 
of  George  Stabler  and  James  Martindale  Barnes,  who  were  among 
his  numerous  corresjaondents.  Ilubi  also  occupied  his  attention  : 
notes  on  those  collected  by  him  in  Yorkshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Worcestershire  will  be  found  in  Journ.  Bot.  1902,  296 ;  1908,  172  ; 
in  the  Journal  for  1900  (p.  4-4.5)  is  a  note  on  the  winter  buds  of 
Zanuichellia,  and  in  190o  (p.  244?)  he  criticized  Mr.  Praeger's 
numbering  of  the  botanical  countj'-divisions  of  Ireland.  His  collec- 
tion of  mosses  was  bequeathed  to  the  Koyal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  and  his  flowering  plants  to  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  6th  November,  Colonel 
H.  E.  Rawson  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Plant-sports  produced  at  will." 
He  had  observed  near  Cape  Town,  that  shrubs  of  Kei-apple,  Aberia 
caf^ra,  died  when  they  were  deprived  of  the  full  sun  up  to  a  certain  alti- 
tude in  the  early  morning.  This  led  to  experiments  in  screening  plants 
about  this  hour,  for  various  periods.  '  Selective  screening  '  resulted 
in  various  sjiorts  in  form  and  modifications  of  colour  in  Tropceolum 
majus.  A  special  form  of  Fapaver  Rhoeas  was  obtained  and  fixed, 
and  other  experiments  were  detailed.  The  author  sums  up  thus  : — 
The  intensity  of  the  light  regulates  and  modities  the  coloured  bands 
upon  all  parts  of  the  plant,  which  have  been  excited  by  interference. 
In  nature  selective  screening  prevails  universally,  and  these  experi- 
ments suggest  that  it  is  deserving  of  study,  to  bring  out  its  latent 
potentialities. 

In  Mededeelingen  Van^s  H/'Jks  Herharmm,  Nos.  31-36  (1917  en 
1918)  which  has  recently  come  to  hand,  Dr.  Hans  Hallier  has  a 
long  paper  on  the  plants  described  in  Aublet's  Histoire  des  Plantes 
de  la  Guiane  Frani^'aise  (1775),  and  a  short  one  on  those  of  Patrick 
Browne's  Natvral  History  of  Jamaica  (1756:  ed.  2,  1789).  With 
regard  to  the  former,  the  extensive  collection  of  Aublet's  Guiana 
plants  from  Herb.  Banks  in  the  National  Herbarium,  in  which  are 
numerous  ty^jes  of  the  plants  described  in  the  Histoire,  should  bave 
been  mentioned ;  the  species  represented  are  ticked  off  in  Banks's 
copy  of  the  work,  and  the  identifications  (by  Dryander  and  others) 
are  often  added  in  the  margin.  Dr.  Hallier's  remarks  prefatory  to 
the  paper  on  Browne's  book  suggest  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
plants,  as  well  as  of  the  literature  concerning  them,  is  far  from 
complete :  he  does  not  mention  that  Browne's  plants  are  in  the 
Linnean  Herbarium  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  Plantarum 
Jamaicensium  PugiUus  (1759)  reprinted  in  Amoen.  Acad.  v.  389- 
413  (1760).  The  most  important  omission  is  that  of  the  long 
account  of  Browne's  Avork  by  Urban  in  Symholce  Antillance,  i.  18-28, 
Avherein  many  of  his  genera  are  discussed.  Browne's  plants  will  ail 
be  taken  up  in  Fawcett  and  Eendle's  Flora  of  Jamaica,  now  in 
course  of  publication  ;  reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  article  on 
Browne's  book  published  in  this  Journal  for  1912,  p.  129. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  October  18  contains  an  interesting 
article — the  eighth  of  the  series — by  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer  on  his 
Second  Exploration  in  Asia.     The  Chronicle  has  also  published  in  full 
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Sir  Daniel  Morris's  British  Association  address  on  Botany  and  the 
Empire,  of  which  we  gave  some  account  on  p.  29G. 

Messes.  Dulau  have  published  (10s.)  an  Index  to  the  Plates 
and  Names  in  the  fourth  Series  (vols,  i.-xxx.)  of  HooJcers  Icones 
Plantarum. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  close  of  1916,  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  this  Journal  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  its  discontinuance 
seemed  imminent.  Until  the  first  year  of  the  War,  it  had  always  paid 
its  way,  and  had  even  left  an  infinitesimal  margin  of  profit ;  in  191.5  the 
balance  was  on  the  other  side,  and  in  1916  the  deficit  was  such  that 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  continue  publication  liad  it  not 
been  for  the  genei'ous  activity  of  friends,  througli  whose  exertions  the 
debt  was  removed,  leaving  a  small  balance  on  the  right  side.  The 
matter  is  dwelt  on  at  some  length  in  the  volume  for  1917  (p.  143)  : 
at  the  end  of  that  year  and  of  1918,  the  balance,  though  small,  was 
still  adverse,  and  the  expenses  of  the  present  year  are  not  likelv  to  be 
covered  hy  the  sales  and  subscriptions  for  the  period. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  our 
publishers,  it  is  necessary  to  take  further  steps  to  meet  the  coming 
liabilities,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  this  can  best  be  done 
by  increasing  the  rate  of  subscription  and  of  sale.  It  is  obvious  that 
an  appeal  such  as  that  of  1916  could  not  be  renewed,  either  with 
reason  or  with  any  prospect  of  success  ;  moreover,  although  we  may 
look  for  cheaper  paper,  the  rate  of  wages  continues  to  increase,  and 
the  cost  of  printing  is  thus  not  likely  to  diminish.  As  was  remarked 
in  1915,  the  Editor  has  never  acted  with  a  view  to  profit:  so  long  as 
expenses  were  covered,  he  was  willing  to  carry  on  the  work,  and,  at 
the  end  of  forty  years,  he  is  still  prepared  to  do  so ;  but  he  is  not 
prepared  to  expend  money  as  well  as  time  and  trouble. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  make  the  Journal  a  net  publication, 
and  to  raise  the  Annual  Subscription  to  17s.  (id.  (post  free)  ;  single 
numbers  will  cost  Is.  Sd.  net.  It  is  thought  that  those  who  feel  that 
the  cessation  of  the  Journal  Avould  be  a  misfortune,  especially  British 
botanists  whose  principal  organ  it  has  always  been,  will  not  ilemur  to 
this  slight  increase  in  view  of  its  preservation.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  in  tlie  event  of  a  lessening  of  the  cost  of  output,  of  which 
there  seems  no  immediate  prospect,  we  shall  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  restoring  the  Journal  to  its  former  bulk.  It  seems  right  to 
add  that  the  cost  of  the  Supjdements  to  the  April  and  .June  numbers — 
"The  Phiu()])hycean  Zoid  "  and  "The  Planktoii-i^hase  and  Plankton- 
i-ate  " — was  defr.iyed  by  the  author,  Dr.  A.  II.  Cluuch. 

The  Editou. 


THE    GENUS    MANETTIA. 

(TIJOPICAL  AMERICAN  KUBIACE/E.— X. 

continued  from  Joum.  Bot.  1917,  p.  285.) 

Br  H.  F.  Wernham,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 


HiSTOEY. 

The  genus  Maneitia  was  known  so  long  ago  as  175(j  bv  Patrick 
Browne,  who  described  and  figured  the  species  now  called  M.  Lijgistum 
Swartz  in  his  Civil  and  Xatural  Uistori/  of  Jamaica,  of  Avhich  the 
first  edition  bears  that  date.  Browne  described  this  as  "Lyghstum 
— -jlexile  fruiicosum.  foliis  ovatis  oppositis,  petiolis  pedatis,  racemis 
alaribus.'"  His  figure  (t.  3.  f.  2)  is  obviously  that  of  a  tyjDical  small- 
flowered  Maiiettia  (section  Ltgistum,  v.  infra).  In  the  second 
edition  of  the  same  work,  dated  1789 — when  binomial  nomenclature 
was  well-established — the  same  plant  appears  as  Fetesia  Lygistum. 
The  last  name  originated  in  the  meantime  from  Linnaeus,  in  the 
tenth  edition  (1759)  of  his  Systema  Kahirce,  ]).  894,  in  which  he 
quotes  Browne's  t.  3.  f,  2.  Petesia  was  sunk  subsequently  into 
liondeletia. 

In  1771  Mutis  published  il/(7«e^i^/<r,  in  Linnaeus's  Mantissa,  \y.  .j53, 
basing  the  genus  upon  a  Mexican  plant,  "  an  annual  herb,"  which  he 
called  M.  recUnata  (loc.  cif.  558),  identical,  I  think,  with  the  plant 
that  Aublet  discovered  in  Guiana  and  described  four  years  later  as 
Nacihea  coccinea  (^ee  infra).  Aublet,  in  1775,  in  his  Planfw  Guia- 
nenses  described  and  figured  two  species  of  a  new  Rubiaceous  genus 
yacihea  {loc.  cit.  i.  95.  t.  37.  ff.  1,  2);  his  figures  leave  no  doubt 
that  this  genus  is  identical  with  Browne's  Lyyistum  and  Fctesia. 
Linnau;s,  however,  in  the  1779  edition  of  his  Systema,  records  Petesia 
Lyyistum  and  Manettia  recJinata  as  of  separate  generic  rank.  The 
earliest  recognition  of  the  identity  of  Manettia  and  Petesia  is  due  to 
Swartz,  who  published  the  name  Manettia  Lyyistum  as  synonymous 
with  Petesia  Lyyistum,  under  the  same  genus  with  M.  reclinata 
Mutis,  in  his  Prodromus,i>.S7  (1788).  In  the  following  year,  1789, 
Schreber  recognized  the  identity  of  Manettia  Mutis,  and  JVacifjea 
Aublet,  in  his  edition  of  Linnaeus's  Genera  Plantarum  (i.  75)  ;  but 
he  introduced  in  the  same  work  another  name  (ii.  790)  Bellardin, 
witli  separate  generic  description,  which  is  none  other  than  of  a  small- 
flowered  Mannttia. 
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So  far,  then,  the  sj'nonj'my  is  clear ;  and  Willclenow,  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  Linn.  Sp.  PI,  i.  (324,  dated  1797,  records  all  the  then- 
known  species  thus  : — 

JSLtnettia  reclinata  Mutis, 

M.  Ly gist  urn  Swartz  {Lyr/isUim  P.  Browne  ;    Petesia  Lygistum 

Linn.). 
31.  coccinea  Willd.  (Hacibea  coccinea  Aublet). 
M.  plcta  Willd.    {Nacihea  alba  Aublet.     JSLanettia  alha  mihi, 

infra^. 

Gmelin,  in  his  Sy sterna  (1791)  had  recognized  the  same  four 
species,  but  he  separated  Aublet's  Nacihea  from  Manettia.  Will- 
denow  adds  a  fifth  species — M.  lanceolata ;  this  is  the  Opkiorrliiza 
lanceolata  of  Forskahl  (Descr.  Aeg.-arab.  42),  subsequently  known 
as  Musscenda  luteola  Delile.  In  1916  I  relegated  this,  with  three 
other  species,  to  a  new  genus  Fseudomusscenda  (see  Journ.  Pot.  liv. 
297). 

In  1798  Euiz  and  Pavon  (Flor.  Peru  &  Chih,  i.  58)  recognized 
the  synonymy  of  Manettia  and  Nacihea,  and  described  three  new 
species,  with  figures:  M.  umbellata  (t.  90.  f.  a)  ;  31.  racemosa  (t.  89. 
f.  a)  ;  and  31.  acuti^'olia  (t.  89.  f.  b).  The  two  last-named  appear 
in  Persoon's  Synopsis  (1805)  as  J£  mutabilis  and  31.  acutijiora 
respectively. 

No  further  additions  were  made  to  the  genus  until  the  appeai-ance 
in  1820  of  the  third  volume  of  the  famous  Nova  Genera  et  Species  of 
Humboldt,  Boni)land,  and  Kunth.  These  authors  brought  the  total 
nvxmber  of  species  to  nine,  by  the  addition  of  3£.  unijiora  and 
3£.  havanensis  (iii.  387)  ;  both  these,  however,  have  since  been  found 
to  be  identical  with  the  variable  and  widely-dispersed  31.  coccinea 
(q.  v.). 

It  is  remarkable  that  up  to  this  point  (1820)  all  the  species 
recorded  belong  to  the  small-flowered  grou]:)S  (see  infra)  ;  nor  was 
any  description  of  a  large-flowered  Manettia  (Schumann's  Pyjuhian- 
THOs)  forthcoming  until  1824.  In  that  year  Martins  desci-ibed  and 
figured  (Spec.  Mat.  Med.  Brasil,  i.  89,  t.  7 :  Denkschr.  K.  B.  Acad. 
Miinchen,  ix.  95),  the  first-known  large-flowered  species,  destined 
subsequently  to  be  more  widely  cultivated,  and  covered  more  thickly 
with  the  confusion  of  doubtful  synonymy,  than  any  of  the  other 
species  of  3fanettia,  before  or  since.  This  is  31.  cordifolia ;  and 
although  Martius  proffers  no  comparison  with  s])ecies  previously 
described,  he  seems  to  be  in  no  doubt  of  the  genus,  which  he  identifies 
with  Nacibea,  quoting  an  abstract  of  the  generic  characters  from 
A.  L,  de  Jussieu's  paper  in  Mem.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  vi.  (1820) 
384.  A  year  (1825)  later,  however,  Vellozo  failed  to  recognize  the 
genus,  of  which  he  describes  and  figures  no  fewer  than  seven  species 
under  a  new  genus  Guar/nebina,  in  his  Flora  Flnminensis  (p.  45, 
tt.  115-121).  He  tells  us  that  in  vain  he  invoked  the  help  of  Aublet 
(the  creator  of  Nacibea)  in  his  enquiry  for  a  genus  previously  described 
to  which  he  might  assign  these  species.  Nevertheless  it  is  remarkable 
that  Vellozo,  no  less  than  Martius,  regarded  a  large-flowered  species, 
without  liesitation  apparently,  as  congeneric  with  tyjiical  small- flowered 
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ones;  for  one  of  his  seven  species  he  calls  Guar/nphina  ifjnita,2i,\\(\.  his 
figure  of  this  alone  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  Martius's 
M.  cortUfoUa  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  remaining  six,  four  are 
obviously  typical  small-flowered  Manetfias,  while  the  other  two  are 
members  of  the  intermediate  group  (Schumann's  Hetekochlora),  the 
first  of  this  group  to  be  described.  Vellozo's  record  is  thus  important 
historically,  as  showing  his  opinion  that  the  members  of  all  these 
groups  are  congeneric — an  opinion  that  is  still  open  to  doubt,  although 
it  seems  to  bive  been  accepted  without  doubt  by  these  earlier 
systematists. 

The  identity  of  Guagnehina  Avith  Manetfia,  although  suggested 
by  Maund  in  183S  {infra),  was  not  published  before  twenty-five 
years  later  by  Bentham,  in  his  research  upon  Eegnell's  plants  from 
Minas  Geraes  ;  among  these  he  found  Guagnebina  luteo-ruhra,  which 
he  renamed  Mnnettia  luteo-nibra  {Linncsa,  xxiii.  (1850)  -14-5).  In 
justice  to  Vellozo's  figures,  which  are  not  invariably  everj^thing  to  be 
desired,  it  should  be  said  that  this  generic  identity  is  obvious  from 
any  of  the  seven  species  figured. 

In  the  meantime  the  very  existence  of  Guagnehina  was  ignored 
by  the  many  professed  general  systematists  of  that  time — DeCandolle, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Prodromus  (1830)  ;  Don,  in  his  General 
System,  iii.  483  (1831)  ;  Endlicher,-  Genera  Flantaram  (1836). 
Poeppig  and  Endlicher,  in  their  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  iii.  24  (1845), 
accept  all  the  previously-published  synonymy,  but  overlook  Guag- 
nehina ;  they  add  four  new  species,  M.  micans,  M.  hispida, 
M.  glandulosa,  and  31.  jjaniculafa.  This  oversight  of  Guagnebina 
may  be  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  J/,  cordifolia — or  rather  its 
glabrous  varietv,  the  31.  glabra  of  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendahl,  had 
already  become  a  familiar  and  favourite  ornamental  climber  in  hot- 
houses. As  such  it  was  figured,  in  colour,  no  fewer  than  five  times  in 
the  preceding  decade — i.  e..'m  Bot.  Mag.  3202  (1832);  Bot.  Eeg. 
1866  (1836) ;  Paxton,  Mag.  Bot.  ii.  (1836)  267  ;  Sweet,  Brit.  Fl. 
Gard.  sei".  ii.  t.  233  (1836)  ;  and  finally  in  the  very  beautiful  picture  in 
Maund's  The  Botanist,  ii.  (1838)  t.  87.  This  last-named  authority  is 
of  great  importance,  for  in  connection  with  the  figure  of  3L.  cordifolia 
a  new  section  of  3Ianettia  is  proposed,  to  include  that  species,  together 
with  "  31.  gracilis,  31.  pubescens,  M.  attenuata,  a  new  Peruvian 
species — jjrobahly  31.  mican.'i  Poejip.  &  Endl.,  a  robust  form  of 
31.  cordifolia  {q.  v.)— and  Guagnebina  ignita  Vellozo."  In  other 
words  a  large-flowered  section  of  3Iatiettia  (Pyrrhaxthos)  was  pro- 
posed, and  the  identity  of  Guagnehina  with  3Ianettia  virtually 
recognized,  albeit  casually. 

In  1829  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendahl  liad  published  the  descrip- 
tions of  seven  new  species  of  Manetiia  among  Sello's  Brazilian  plants, 
including  four  of  the  Pyrrhanthos-group,  and  one  only,  3I.Ji/nlrriafa, 
of  the  small-flowered  group.  The  remaining  two,  3£.  ciliata  and 
3f.  Pseudo-diodia,  are  identical  in  the  light  of  later  research  ;  but 
their  publication  is  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  genus,  as  the 
former  is  merely  a  new  name  for  a  species  of  the  group  Heterochlora 
K.  Schum.,  described  originally  by  Sprengel  in  1825  (see  ilT.  peduncu- 
lata,  infra)  under  the  name  Diodia  pedunculata. 
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Acliille  Richard  (1S29)  in  his  Memoire  sur  la  famille  iles 
Rubiacees  (Mem.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  v.)  has  left  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  genus  that  is  rather  curious  than  important.  Naclbea 
and  Manettia  he  unites,  with  several  other  genera  or  parts  of  genera 
under  Bouvardia.  Nacihea  alba  is,  however,  reserved  as  a  separate 
monotypic  genus,  which  he  calls  Conotricliia,  distinguished  by  the 
obscurely  toothed  calj^x  {obsolete  4>-denfafus),  the  short,  almost 
globose  corolla,  and  the  cone  of  hairs  that  surmounts  the  throat.  A 
series  of  excellent  figures  accompanies  Richard's  description  (t.  14. 
f.  1)  ;  and  should  the  question  of  raising  the  sections  of  Manettia  to 
generic  lank  be  urged,  Conotricliia  would  undoubtedly  have  strong 
claims  for  its  characters  if  not  for  its  name.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  regarded  as  linked  to  the  Lygistum-group  b}'  way  of 
several  species  (see  Systematic  Account). 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  through  the  descriptions  of  the 
first-known  species  of  each  of  the  four  sections  of  Manettia  as  ari'anged 
by  Schumann  in  the  Flora  Brasiliensis  (infra)  ;  namely  Lxgistum, 
the  first  of  all ;  YsGiNA2yTHUS,  the  type  of  Manettia  itself  ;  PiR- 
EHANTHOS,  introduced  by  Martins  in  1824 — 3f.  cordifolia  ;  and 
Heteeochlora,  represented  first  in  1825  by  Vellozo's  Gitagnebina 
luteo-rubra.  In  1850,  with  the  recognition  of  the  identity  of 
Gnagnebina  and  Manettia,  we  have  the  latter  genus  constituted  as 
it  stands  at  the  present  day,  with  all  its  synonyms  recognized  by  each 
of  the  principal  systematists  in  turn. 

The  subsequent  literary  histoiy  is,  comparatively  speaking,  un- 
important, involving  no  more  than  the  publication  of  new  speciesj, 
witliout  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  genus. 

The  late  Karl  Schumann's  contribution  in  Flora  Brasiliensis,  vi. 
vi.  167,  while  leaving  much  to  be  desired  in  its  details,  is  of  value, 
because  of  his  primary  division  of  the  genus  into  four  sections.  These 
are  well  marked  each  from  the  rest,  and  are  readily  recognizable  by 
means  of  the  following  characters  : — 

I.  §  Ptrbhanthos  K.  Schum.  Manettia  Mart.  Corolla  clavate 
elongated,  rarely  less  than  3  cm.  in  length,  generally  much  larger ; 
gi'adually,  but  not  much,  widened  from  the  base  u])wards.  Limb 
usually  spreading,  relatively  very  small.  Corolla  quite  glabrous  ex- 
ternally, except  in  two  species. 

This  section  includes,  of  the  species  as  arranged  in  the  jjresent 
study,  new  species  being  marked  with  an  asterisk  : — 


drirniiigensis  Sprague. 
Tireedieann  K.  Schum. 
gracilis  K.  Schum. 
*Burchellii  Wernham. 


cordifolia  Mart. 
*boli viana  Wernham. 

chrysoderma  Spra{>iie. 
*iitipulosa  Wernham. 


*>iuhlanata  Wernliam. 

zimapanica  liemsl. 

pubencens  Cham.  &  Schl. 
*angustifolia  Wernham. 


II.  §  ITeterociilora  K.  Schum.  Gnagnebina  Veil,  in  ])art. 
Flowers  of  medium  size.  Corolla  with  stout  tube  upwards  of  2  cm.  in 
length,  subeylindrical,  or  inflated  at  tlie  base  and  gradually  narrowed 
upwards,  or  sometimes  inflated  toward  the  mouth.  Limb  very  small, 
the  short  lobes  more  or  less  erect.  (^orolla  densely  tomentose  ex- 
ternally. 
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This  section  includes  : — 


quinquenervia  Spragiie. 
pednnculata  K.  Sebum. 
Smithii  Sprague. 


luteo-rubra  Benth. 
■inflata  Sprague. 
Rojasiana  Chod.&Hassl. 


calycosa  Griseb. 
*IIoltunii  Wernliam. 
*scaberrima  Wernham. 


This  section  is  so  sharply  defined  from  the  previous  one,  as  well  as 
from  the  rest,  by  the  shape  of  the  corolla,  that  the  question  arises  of 
separating  tlie  two  as  distinct  genera.  Many  other  pairs  of  genei-a  are 
much  less  clearly  defined.  This  course,  however,  would  interfere 
seriously  with  well-established  nomenclature  in  cases  like  If.  cordi- 
folia,  M.  luteo-ruhra,  and  others,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the 
well-known  name  Manettia  for  all  the  four  sections  if  practicable.  In 
the  case  of  tlie  first  two  sections,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  corolla 
aft'ord  the  sole  critical  characters.  In  this  respect  M.  calycosa  and  its 
allies  M.  Holtonii  and  M.  scaherrima  link  §  Heterochlora  with 
§  Pyrrhanthos  on  the  one  hand,  by  way  of  M.  angustifoUa,  and  with 
the  small-fiowered  sections  on  the  other,  by  way  of  M.  hispida  and 
allied  species  with  relatively  large  corollas  pilose  externalh'.  Such 
considerations  seem  to  justify  the  retention  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment so  far,  so  that  Ma iiettia  van,j  ^iW\  include  also  the  largest  section, 

III.  §  Ltgisttm  K.  Schum.  ;  P.  Browne.  Flowers  small. 
Corolla  rarely  exceeding  1'5  em.  in  length,  usually  much  less ;  hypo- 
crateriform  with  limb  relatively  large,  or  occasionally  narrowly  infun- 
dibukr  with  appreciable  more  or  less  erect  lobes  ;  tube  cylindrical,  or 
somewhat  widened  from  the  base  upwards. 

This  section  includes  half  the  total  number  of  species.  They  are 
named  here,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  and  to  show  the  extent  of 
the  progress  attained  in  the  present  investigation  ;  new  species  are 
indicated  by  an  asterisk. 


recurva  Sprague. 

canescens  K.  Schum. 
*l)  ich  inchensis  Wernham. 

evenia  Sprague. 
*corticifer  Wernham. 

lygistoidea  Griseb. 
*parvula   K.  Schum.    ex 

Wernham. 
*Lohbii  Wernham. 
*Trianse  Wernham. 

Guilleminiaiui     K. 
Schum. 
*pisifera  Wernham. 
*th  y,sa  noplio  ra  Wernham. 

Liitdeaii  Sprague. 


Lygistum  Sw. 

Sch  uman  n  ia  /jn  Sprague. 

alba  Wernham. 

fiexil  is  Brandegee. 

barbata  Oerst. 
*utopia  Wernham. 

microcarpa  K.  Schum. 

diffusa  Britton. 

■paniculata    Poepp.    & 
Endl. 
*8onderiana  Wernham. 
*gnbiceoides  Wernham. 
*Moritziana  Wernham. 

umbellata  Ruiz  &  Pavon. 
*dubia  Wernham. 


Beyrichiana  K.  Schum. 

tenuis  Rusby. 

merideiisis  K.  Schnm. 

Bangii  Rusby. 

conyesta  K.  Schum. 
*congestoides  Wernham. 
*verticillata  Wernham. 

coccocyjjseloides    Wern- 
ham. 

racemosa  Ruiz  &  Pavon. 
*moUis  Moritz  MS. 
*Riedelii  Wernham. 

acutifolia  Ruiz  &  Pavon, 
*Glaziovii  Wernham. 


This  section  may  include,  for  the  pi-e^cnt,  the  imperfectly-known 
and  aberrant  *2£.  capitata  Wernham  and  *A[.  Aliersiana  Wernham. 

IV.  §  YsGiNANTHUS  K.  Schum.  Manettia  Mutis.  In  all  the 
three  previous  sections  the  calyx  is  lobed  to  the  very  base,  and  free  of 
the  conspicuous  cushion-like  disc.  This  section  is  characterized  by 
this  feature,  that  the  calyx  is  tulnilar  at  the  base,  the  calyx-tube  being 
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adnate,  more  or  less,  to  the  hollow  disc.  This  character  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  in  so  far  as  it  is  constant  and  of  discernible  degree. 
But  the  tubular  condition  of  the  calyx  at  the  base  is  observable  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the  genus,  a  corresponding  extent  of 
adnation  to  the  rather  pronounced  disc  following  as  a  matter  of 
developmental  course.  In  the  following  species  the  existence  of  a 
basal  "  calyx-tube  "  is  manifest,  and  these  may  reasonal)ly  be  included 
in  a  separate  section,  §  Ysciixaxthus  of  K.  Schumann;  they  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  present  memoir : — 


mitis  K.  Schum, 

fimbriata  Cham.  &  ScU. 
*Pearcei  Wernham. 

Ms p  Ida  Poepp.  &  Endl. 

miniata  Ch.  Lem. 
*dominicensis  Wernham. 


*tarapotensis  Wernham. 

'pedinata  Sprague. 

pleiodon  K.  Schum. 

glcDidulosa    Poepp.    & 
Endl. 
*cost(xricensis  Wernham. 


*Spraguei  Wernham. 

coccinea  Willd. 
*Sanctsa-MartsB    Wern- 
ham. 
*orhifera  Wernham. 

divaricata  Wernham. 


I  propose  to  retain  these  four  sections  (subgenera)  as  arranged  by 
Schumann.  To  summarize,  in  the  following  systematic  account  81 
species  are  recognized,  of  which  34  are  described  for  the  first  time. 
Of  these  81,  §  PriiRHA]s^THos  has  12,  §  Heterociilora  9,  §  Lv- 
aiSTUM  42,  §  YsGiNANTHUS  16,  the  remaining  2  being  of  doubtful 
affinity. 

At  this  juncture  we  may  perhaps  venture  upon  a  critical  description 
of  the  genus.  Preceding  this,  in  the  usual  way,  we  have  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  Xomexclature. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  history,  this  offers  no  great  difficulty. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that,  in  accordance  with  strict 
rule,  the  genus  should  be  named  not  Mnnettia,  but  Lygisinm — this 
name  dating  from  175G,  while  the  previous  more  familiar  name  was 
published  in  1771.  Such  change  of  generic  nomenclature  has  already 
been  ])ro posed  by  Otto  Kuntze,  in  his  Revisio  Generum  Plnntarum 
of  1891  ;  but  such  alterations,  however  correct,  are  greatly  to  be 
deprecated.  The  name  Mnnettia  has  been  so  long  and  so  well  estab- 
lished that  almost  every  gardener  is  familiar  with  it,  in  connection 
with  such  well-known  hot-house  species  as  M.  cordifolia,  M.  hicolor, 
M.  coccinea  ;  and  the  name  Manet fia  should  be  indeed  a  nomen  con- 
servandum,  a  name  to  be  preserved. 

The  correct  names  of  the  separate  genera,  were  the  sections  to  be 
raised  to  generic  rank,  forms  an  interesting  pro])leni  in  nomenclature. 

The  synon3-my  of  the  genus-name,  then,  will  appear  tlius  : — 

Maxettia  Mutis,  in  Linn.  Mantiss.  (1771)  553. 

Ljll/istum  P.  Browne,  Hist.  Jam.  (1756)  142,  t.  3.  f.  2. 
Friesia  Liiin.  Svst.  Nat.  ed.x.  (1759)  894,^.rprtr/^,  nee  P.  Browne. 
Nacibea  Aublet,  PI.  Guian.  i.  (1775)  95,  t.  .37. 
Nacihmt  P(.iret,  in  Lam.  Encyc.  Meth.  iv.  (1798)  415. 
Bellardiu  Schrel).  Gen.  PI.  i."790. 
Ouarjnehina  Yell.  Fl.  Flum.  44,  tt.  115-121. 

Conofrichia  A.  Kich.  in  Mem.  Soc.   Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  v.   (1829) 
277,  t.  14.  f.  1. 
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Cah/x  turbinatus  v.  subcylindricus  v,  campanulatus  plerumque  ad 
basin  lobatus,  basi  nonnunquam  breviter  tubularis  tubo  plus  minus  ad 
diseuin  adnato  ;  lobi  ssepius  4  denticulis  nonnunquam  interjectis,  nunc 
parvi  inconspicui  nunc  elongati  angusti  ssepe  subsetacei  nonnunquam 
anipli  foliacei.  Corolla  clavata  v.  tubulosa  majuscula  v.  parva  hypo- 
crateriformis  nonnunquam  anguste  infundibularis  rarius  campanulata  ; 
limbi  lobi  ssepissime  4  breves  pro  rata  latiuseuli  rarissime  tvibuni 
excedentes.  Stamina  4  coroUse  in  ore  v.  faucibus  inserta  filamentis 
brevibus  antberis  A^ersatilibus.  Discus  pulvinaris  v.  annularis. 
Ovarium  biloculare ;  oiiila  in  loculis  numerosa  in  placentis  septi  a 
basi  erectis  imbricata.  Capsula  turbinata  v.  ovoidea  v.  oblonga,  plus 
minus  sulcata,  ab  apice  septicide  bivalvis  polysperma,  calyce  persistente 
coronata.  Semiiia  placentis  in  tumidis  erectis  peltatim  imbricata, 
nvicleo  comj^)lanato  ala  conspicua  cincto  irregulariter  dentata.  Herhce 
vel  suffrutices  volubiles  caulibus  gracilibus,ybZ?is  pro  rata  latis,  stipulis 
breviter  vaginantes.  Flares  majusculi  v.  plerumque  parvi  albi  ca?rulei 
vel  rubri  axillares  ssepius  singuli  bini  vel  pauci  lateralibus  in  ramulis 
brevibus  dispositi  i-aro  fasciculati  umbellatim  dispositi  folia  raro 
excedentes. 

Its  dry  2-valved  capsular  fruit  containing  many  winged  seeds,  and 
its  valvate  regular  corolla,  entitle  Manettia  to  a  place  in  the  Eucin- 
choneie  subtribe ;  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  except  Hindsia 
by  the  erect  placenta,  which  is  fixed  to  a  point  near  the  base  of  the 
septum.  The  few  species  of  Hindsia  are  small  erect  shnibs  with 
tei-minal  inflorescences  of  slender  long  tubular  flowers.  Bouvardia 
also  is  an  allied  genus,  in  which  the  tendencies  of  the  flowers  to  be 
aggregated  into  dense  terminal  inflorescences  is  realized  in  nearly  all 
the  species ;  this  tendency  we  proceed  to  trace  in  the  following  pages 
among  the  species  of  Jlaneffia.  Bouvardia  is  a  genus,  of  consider- 
able size,  of  erect  herbs  and  small  shrubs. 

The  key  to  the  species  that  follows  is  confessedly  artificial,  having 
for  its  object  the  specific  determination  of  any  given  Manettia  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed,  by  means,  therefore,  of  the  most  obvious  and 
readily  perceivable  characters.  It  follows  that  the  first  two  sections, 
§  Pyrrhanthos  and  §  Heterochloi-a,  are  clearly  separated  in  the  ke}'^ ; 
while  the  other  two,  the  small-flowered  sections  §  Lygistum  and 
§  Ysginanthus,  are  mingled  indiscriminately.  The  artificial  nature  of 
the  key  appears  also  in  the  criteria  of  leaf-size  and  corolla-tube  length; 
in  regard  to  these  items  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  any 
key  must  be  employed  with  caution.  In  the  more  diflicult  cases  the 
same  species  appears  more  than  once :  so  that  this  clavis  must  not  be 
taken  to  reflect  an^-thing  approaching  an  evolutionary  grouping.  In 
the  general  systematic  account  of  the  species  which  follows  they  are 
arranged  and  numbered  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  their 
mutual  affinities. 

Specific  Affinities. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  one  or 
two  evolutionarv  tendencies  observable  within  the  genus. 

In  the  XewPhytolofjist,  x.,  xi.  (1911-2)—"  Floral  Evolution  "— 
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I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  lluhiacea:^,  with  the  alHed  famihes 
that  together  compose  the  order  Rubiales,  reflect  a  general  tendency 
to  close  aggregation  of  flowers  into  a  continuous  surface,  thereby 
facilitating  cross-pollination  by  exposing  a  large  number  of  flowers  to 
the  effects  of  a  single  insect- visit — the  so-called  "  umbellifloral " 
tendency  {op.  cit.  xi.  222,  382,  etc.). 

From  this  H'a-^Qci  Manettia  may  be  regarded  as  relatively  primitive, 
reflecting  but  little  the  realization  of  this  tendency ;  for  in  most  of 
the  species  the  flowers  are  mingled  more  or  less  indiscriminately 
among  the  leaves,  and  are  not  aggregated  into  very  deflnite  units  of 
inflorescence.  This  primitive  arrangement — or  rather  lack  of  arrange- 
ment—is readily  observable  in  the  Pyrrhanthos-section,  in  which  the 
flowers  are  relatively  "  few  and  far  between."  But  even  in  this  ease 
the  leaves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  flowers  tend  to  become  much 
smaller  than  those  composing  the  general  vegetative  bulk,  and  they 
tend  also  to  a  uniform  shape — often  approaching  the  orbicular.  The 
flowering  branches,  too,  tend  to  be  much  abbreviated,  and  also  to 
aggregation.  These  points  are  clearly  shown  in  the  herbarium- 
specimens  of  M.  cordifoUa  and  its  varieties — and,  indeed,  throughout 
the  Pyrrhanthos-section,  in  which  insect-adaptation  is  attained  chiefly 
through  enlargement  of  the  individual  flower  (see  New  Phyt  x.  79, 
etc.)  accompanied  by  reduction  of  neighbouring  leaves — the  foliage 
being  cleared,  so  to  speak,  to  make  way  for  the  flowers.  The  general 
transition  from  vegetative  leaves  to  bracts  and  bracteoles  is  clearly 
discernible  in  a  comparative  study  of  these  forms ;  although  in  some 
cases  the  bracteoles  are  connate  into  small  sheaths  about  the  pedicel, 
being  probably  of  stipular  nature. 

Still  more  primitive  in  this  regard  are  most  of  the  Heterochloi-a- 
species.  In  these  there  is  little  or  no  sign  of  floral  aggregation,  and 
the  evidence  of  leaf -reduction  is  very  faint.  The  principal  indications 
of  any  tendency  to  insect-adaptation  are  1st,  enlargement  of  indi- 
vidual flowers,  culminating  in  the  inflated  corollas  of  M.  Rojasiana  ; 
and  2nd,  lengthening  of  the  flowering  stalks,  the  flower  being  carried 
thus  more  or  less  free  of  the  leaves ;  this  feature  is  also  well  reflected 
in  M.  JRojasiana. 

M.  cah/cosa,  which  in  manj'- ways  represents  the  tmnsition  between 
§  Heterochlora  and  §  Lygistum,  displays  a  very  decided  tendency  to 
floral  ascgregation.  The  relatively  small  flowers  are  borne,  several 
together  in  the  axils,  in  an  abbreviated,  more  or  less  umbellate 
inflorescence. 

In  the  large  section  Lygistum  the  flowers  are  invariably  aggre- 
gated, two  or  three  together  at  least,  into  axillar}'^  inflorescences.  In 
the  s])ecies  that  are  least  advanced  in  this  respect  the  inflorescence 
is  considerably  exceeded  by  the  leaves.  Such  is  the  case,  for  example, 
in  M.  Li/qiKfiim  itself  and  its  nearer  allies.  This  covering  of  the 
floral  by  the  vegetative  parts,  and  the  consequent  interference  with 
seed-dispersal  set  up  by  the  evergreen  leaves,  goes  some  way  to  account 
for  the  remarkal)le  limitations  in  the  distril)uti()n  of  nearl}'^  all  the 
species  to  which  we  shall  draw  att(;ntion  later ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
etticient  wing-mechanism  possessed  by  the  seed  for  transference  over 
a  considerable  distance. 
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The  general  evolutlonaiy  aim,  then,  is  the  segi-egation  of  the 
flowers  to  a  position  of  freedom  from  the  leaves.  Th.isaimis  attained, 
to  a  limited  extent  in  §  Pyrrhanthos,  by  enlargement  of  the  individual 
flowers,  by  reduction  of  leaves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flowers, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  aggregation  of  the  floral  shoots,  which 
themselves  are  abbreviated,  so  that  the  flowers  tend  to  mutual 
proximity.  In  §  Heterochloi'a  the  same  result  is  aimed  at  by  en- 
largement of  the  individual  flowers  and  by  elongation  of  the  pedicels. 
In  §  Lygistum  the  same  goal  is  aimed  at  in  the  progressive  mul- 
tiplication of  small  flowers  and  their  close  aggregation  into  definite 
inflorescences;  it  is  the  " umbelliHoral "  tendency  in  operation. 
These  tendencies  are  accompanied  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  inflorescences  toward  the  terminal  nodes  of  the  branch- 
lets  ;  never,  "in  the  case  of  Manetfia,  by  the  elongation  of  peduncles. 
Where  necessary — e.g.  in  the  case  of  sessile  umbels — the  pedicels  are 
more  or  less  elongated,  as  in  the  series  M.  congesta — M.  congestoides 
— M.  verticiUata.  These  last-named  represent  the  highest  degree  of 
aggregation  in  the  genus,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  species  with 
capitulate  inflorescences  on  i-elatively  long  stalks — 31.  capitata  and 
M.  Miersiana.  Between  the  extremes  the  aggTcgation-tendency  is 
observable  in  a  series  of  species,  reflecting  the  evolution  of  axillary 
umbelloid  groups  of  flowers,  seen  already  in  21.  calycosa,  and  well- 
advanced  in  M.  sahiceoides,  M.  umhellata,  M.  hispida,  etc. 

In  the  way  of  these  inflorescence-tendencies,  §  Ysginanthus  dis- 
plays various  stages  of  progress.  M.  coccinea  and  its  nearer  allies 
are  even  less  advanced  than  M.  cordifolia  in  this  regard.  Aggre- 
gation, very  similar  to  that  which  produced  AE.  congesta,  is  observable 
in  M.  dominicensis,  21.  tarapotensis,  etc.  21.  Jimbriata  bears  its 
flowers  many  together  in  more  or  less  elongated  racemoid  clusters, 
much  like  21.  Lygistum.  It  would  appear  that  inflorescence-develop- 
ment has  taken  place  within  §  Ysginanthus  independently  of,  and 
parallel  to  that  within  the  other  three  sections  together. 

The  tendency  of  the  flowers  to  free  themselves  fi-om  the  leaves  is 
thus  in  most  cases  subserved  by  aggregation  into  dense  inflorescences, 
culminating  in  the  capitulate  forms.  But  such  is  not  invariably  the 
case  even  among  the  Lygistvmi-species  ;  for  a  few  tend  to  secure  the 
same  object  by  the  formation  of  a  lax  paniculate  inflorescence,  freed 
of  the  leaves  b}'  elongation  of  the  inflorescence-branches.  The  same 
tendency  is  accompanied  by  considerable  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
flower.  In  this  case  there  is  no  tendency  to  suppression  of  the  main 
rachis  of  the  inflorescence,  such  as  is  manifest  in  the  umbellate- 
fasciculate  forms  ;  but  rather  a  general  lack  of  arrest  of  any  of  the 
branches.  Tliis  tendency  is  foreshadowed  in  the  small-flowered 
21.  alba,  and  advances  a  step  in  the  many-flowered  cymose  panicles  of 
21.  tenuis.  21.  Beyricliiana  has  very  lax  panicles  and  long  slender 
pedicels,  the  [lowers  being  more  or  less  free  of  the  leaves  and  situate 
mostly  well  beyond  them.  The  very  short  stout  corolla  of  21.  alba 
is  seen  also  in  21.  paniculatu  and  2L.  barbaia,  both  of  which  reflect 
the  same  tendency  to  a  lax  paniculate  grouping. 

JOUIOAL  OF  BOTA>-T,  OcT.,   1918.       [SuiTLEMKNT.]  C 
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Maneftia,  then,  appears  to  be  at  a  relatival}^  primitive  stage  of 
evokition  among  Rubiaceae.  All  the  species  are  climbing  plants,  of 
the  simplest  sort,  climbing  sometimes  as  much  as  20  to  30  j^ards 
solely  by  the  torsion  of  their  graceful  stems.  They  are  devoid  of  all 
such  adaptations  as  tendrils,  hooks,  twining  leaf-stalks,  etc.  In  this 
diryetion  they  reveal  only  such  faint  tendencies  as  the  deflexed  minute 
bristles  and  indumentum  in  the  case  of  M.  holiviana  and  31. 
Glaziovii,  and  the  elongated  leaf-stalks  of  M.  glandulosa  and  a 
few  others. 

GEOaKAPHICAL  DlSTMBTITION. 

Manettia  is  essentially  a  genus  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America ; 
nearly  all  the  species  are  confined  Avithin  the  tropics.  Five  are 
endemic  in  the  temperate  zone  just  south  of  the  Capricorn  line. 
M.  cordi folia,  with  a  wide  distribution  in  the  South  American  tropics, 
is  found  in  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 

^  31.  cordifoUa  and  3L.  coccinea  are  the  only  two  species  with  any- 
thing approaching  a  wide  distribution.  The  former  is  chiefly  Brazilian, 
occurring  from  San  Paulo  in  the  sovith-east  to  Ceara  on  the  north- 
east coast,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Andes  of  Peru.  In  temperate 
regions  it  has  been  found  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Paraguay,  and  about 
Tucuman  in  Argentina.  Of  the  three  varieties  of  this  species, 
var.  (jlahra  is  much  better  known  than  the  parent-species  ;  it  is 
identical  witli  3L  glalra  Cham.  &  Schl.,  which  invariably  appears  in 
cultivation  and  illustration  (see  stijjra,  p.  6)  as  ilT.  cordifoUa 
itself.  This  variety  has  been  recorded  from  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  the 
west  to  Bahia  in  the  east  of  the  tropical  region.  But  it  seems  to  be 
more  abundant  south  of  the  tropic — in  Paraguay,  Urugua}^,  and 
Entre  Rios.  Var.  attenuata  has  appeared  in  Minas  Geraes  as  well 
as  in  Peru  ;  and  \a.r.fi]iformis  comes  from  northern  Paraguay. 

^  31.  coccifiea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  a  western  species, 
being  recorded  from  Mexico,  throughout  the"^  states  of  Central 
America,  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and  by  way  of  Trinidad  to 
French  Guiana,  its  most  easterly  station. 

The  distribution  of  all  the  other  species  is  circumscribed  within 
very  narrow  limits  for  each.  This  is  a  matter  for  some  surprise, 
considering  the  climbing  habit  of  these  plants,  and  the  special  dis- 
persal-mechanism, in  the  shape  of  a  broad  wing,  possessed  by  the 
numerous  seeds.  I  have  already  suggested  an  explanation  of  this 
(p.  8). 

Apart  from  the  somewhat  doubtful  31.  recUnata  (which  the 
reader  should  consult  under  the  heading  31.  coccinea  in  the  sys- 
tematic account  of  the  species)  Mexico  has  three  native  species,  one 
of  them,  tlie  large-flowered  31.  zimapanica,  being  endemic  ;  a  second, 
M.flexilis,  is  recorded  also  from  Guatemala  and  Colombia;  the  tliird 
is  31.  coccinea.  Beside  the  two  last-named,  Guatemala  has  one 
endemic  species,  31.  orhifera.  Costa  Rica  claims,  beside  tlie 
ubiquitous  31.  coccinea,  two  native  species,  both  endemic  :  31.  barhata 
and  31.  cosfaricensis.  Cuba,  a  land  of  .endemic  species,  has  but  one 
endemic  3laneftia,  31.  li/ijixf aides,  so  far  as  the  i)resent  investigation 
goes,  and  only  one  other  native,  31.  coccinea.     Of  the  other  West 
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Indian  islands,  from  the  chief  of  which  M.  coccinea  is  recorded, 
Jamaica  shares  M.  Lyc/istum  (the  first  species  discovered)  with 
Hayti  (San  Domingo),  the  latter  having  two  other  native  species, 
M.  calycosa — found  also  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela — and  M.  clomin- 
gensis,  endemic  in  Hayti.  In  Dominica  are  found  M.  coccinea  and 
the  endemic  J/,  doniiuicensis. 

Throughout  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  there  are  thus 
only  two  of  the  large-tlowered  species  (Pyrrhanthos),  namely, 
M.  zimapanlca,  endemic  in  Mexico,  and  the  isolated  M.  domingensis, 
peculiar  to  Hayti.  Of  the  second  main  group — -Heterochlora — 
the  sole  representative  outside  of  the  South  American  continent  is 
M.  calycosa,  which  has  been  recorded  from  Hayti. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  outside  the  South  American  continent  only 
eleven  species  are  native  ;  and  all  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
M.  calycosa,  21.  Jlexilis,  and  JLT.  coccinea,  are  absent  from  South 
America. 

Turning  now  to  the  latter  continent,  this  is  the  home  of  the 
large  majority  of  the  sj)ecies.  The  distribution  of  these  appears 
peculiar  largely,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  areas  over 
which  collections  have  been  made.  But  even  allowing  for  this,  and 
having  in  comparative  view  the  distribution  of  other  genera  depending 
much  upon  the  same  collectors,  certain  points  in  the  distribution 
of  jSLanettia  are  very  remarkable.  Thus,  there  ai'e  two  main  areas, 
namely,  1st.  Western  South  America — including  Colombia,  Western 
Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Pern,  and  Bolivia ;  aud  2nd.  Eastern  trojjical 
South  America — including  the  east  coast  of  Brazil,  from  Ceara  in  the 
north  to  San  Paulo  (as  far  as  the  Capricorn  line)  in  the  south,  and 
tropical  Paragua}^  Beside  these  are  two  minor  areas  of  distribution  ; 
3rd.  Northern — including  eastern  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  and  Guiana  ; 
and  4th.  Temperate  South  America — including  southern  Paraguay, 
Enti-e  Rios,  temperate  Brazil,  Uiaiguay,  and  northern  Argentina. 

The  extraordinary  limitation  of  the  distribution  may  be  judged 
from  the  figures  : — Only  one  species  is  common  to  the  first  two — the 
principal — areas,  namely,  M.  cordifoliu  (and  var.  glabra).  The 
same  species  occurs  also  in  the  last,  the  temperate  area.  The  rest  of 
the  species  native  in  the  eastern  area,  20  in  all,  are  peculiar  to  that 
area  ;  they  comprise  4  of  the  §  PyiThanthos,  4  of  §  Heterochlora,  10 
of  §  Lygistum  (including  M.  capitata  and  Miersiana^  ;  and  M. 
mitis  and  i)/.^;«i>v'rt?'«  of  §  Ysginanthus.  The  Temperate  area  has, 
beside  M.  cordifolia,  only  5  native  species,  all  peculiar  to  it,  viz. 
M.  Tweediana,  M.  chrysoderma,  and  31.  sublanafa,  of  §  Pyrranthos  ; 
and  M.  iiijlata,  M.  quinquenervia,  of  §  Heterochlora.  Neither  oi 
the  small-fiowered  sections  is  represented. 

The  northern  minor  area  has  three  native  species  :  the  two 
endemics  M.  alba  and  M.  Spraguei,  and  M.  coccinea,  the  latter 
occurring  in  Guiana  and  in  Trinidad,  by  way  of  which  it  passes  to  its 
West  Indian  distribution. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  Western  area.  This  is  strikingly 
poor  in  large-fiowered  forms,  for  onl}^  two  §  Pyrrhauthos  are  native, 
M.  cordifolia  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  M.  holiviana.  Of  §  Hetero- 
chlora there  are  four  native  species,  viz.  M.  S/nithii,  31.  calycosa, 
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M.  Holtonii,  and  M.  scaherrima.  0£  §  Ysginantlius  10  species  are 
native  here,  all  endemic,  5  in  Colombia,  8  in  Peru,  and  2  in  Bolivia  ; 
31.  cocclnea,  curiously,  is  absent  from  this  area.  All  the  remaining 
species  of  §  Lvgistum,  with  tlie  single  exception  of  M.  jlexihs, 
which  occurs  also  in  Central  America,  are  peculiar  to  this  district, 
none  occurring  outside  it.  Of  these  12  are  endemic  in  Colomhia  and 
Ecuador ;  6  in  western  Venezuela ;  6  in  Peru  ;  and  2  in  Bolivia. 

Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  §  Pyrranthos  and  §  Heterochloi-a 
species  come  from  that  part  of  South  America  enclosed  between  the 
eastern  coast  from  Bahia  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Parana- Paraguay 
rivers.  §  L^^gistum  and  §  Ysginanthus  have  their  principal  home  in 
north-western  South  America,  save  for  nine  or  ten  species  native 
aliout  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Beside  these,  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies  claim  one  native  §  Pyrranthos  apiece  ;  the  sole  representative 
of  §  Heterochlora  outside  South  America  is  M.  calycosa,  which  is 
recorded  from  Hayti ;  §  Lvgistum  is  represented  by  2  species  in 
Central  America  and  2  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  §  Ysginanthus  by  3 
in  Central  America  and  2  in  the  West  Indies,  the  two  latter  figures 
including  M.  cocclnea. 

In  Culttyation. 

As  a  cultivated  stove  evergreen -plant  Mnnetfia  ranks  among  ilio 
foremost  of  the  vegetal)le  products  of  tropical  America.  Yet  notiiing 
approaching  a  complete  account  of  this  interesting  genus  has  yet 
been  published,  unless  we  excejat  that  of  K.  Schumann,  in  the  Flora 
Srasiliensis  ;  but  this  so  abounds  in  error  and  omission  as  in  nian}^ 
ways  to  be  woi-se  than  useless.  In  1905  Mr.  Sprague,  of  the  Kew 
herbarium  stalf,  published  very  helpful  accounts  of  a  few  of  the 
more  critically  difficult  species,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Boissier 
Herbarium,  Series  II,  volume  V.  In  the  previous  year  the  same 
gentleman  published  a  valuable  memoir  upon  the  cultivated  species  of 
Mancllia,  in  the  Gardeners''  Clironicle  (ii.  884).  In  this  he  points 
out  that  the  plant  grown  previously  under  the  name  M.  hicolor  was 
in  fact  an  undescribed  species,  which  he  named  M.  infiala.  This 
exam])le  of  error,  far  from  standing  alone,  is  the  type  of  many  ; 
indeed,  the  literary  history  of  the  genus  is,  like  that  of  many  another, 
largely  one  of  synonymic  confusion. 

According  to  the  Botanical  lie(/ister,  ix.  t.  098  (1828)  the  first 
species  of  Manettia  to  be  introduced  into  cultivation  was  M.  coccincn 
Wilhl. — "  which  was  lately  raised  by  Mr.  Andei-son  at  the  l/'hvsic 
Garden,  Chelsea,  from  seed  from  Trinidad."  It  is  remai'kal)le  lliat 
this  is  pi'obably  synonymous  with  M.  reclinaia,  the  type  of  tlie  genus 
as  described  by  Mutis  (infra).  M.  coccinea  has  relatively  small 
(less  than  2  cm.)  flowers,  of  a  rose-pink  shade,  according  to  the 
figin-e  quoted.  Far  outshining  this  is  the  po])ular  M.  cordifolia 
IMart.  var.  (jlahra,  with  a  striking  profusion  of  rich  red  flowers  four 
or  five  centimetres  long.  This  l)eautiful  species  was  first  raised  in  our 
country  by  ])r.  Neill,  of  Canon  Mills,  Edinburgh,  in  1881,  from  seeds 
sent  by  Mr.  Tweedie  from  Ihienos  Ayres.  A\'e  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  in  detiiil  in  the  historical  account  of  the  genus,  as  well  as 
in  its  place  among  the  species. 
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Other  favourites  in  cultivation  are  M.  hicolor  Paxt.  {M.  Inteo- 
rubra  Bentli.),  and  the  allied  il/.  inflata  Sprague,  just  referred  to, 
the  latter  being  the  subject  of  an  excellent  coloured  figure  in  the 
Botanical  JSLacjazine,  t.  7776  (1901),  wrongly  named  M.  hicolor. 

Mr.  W.  Watson,  writing  in  1899  in  The  Garden,  Ivi.  6  (t.  1229) 
say  of  M.  hicolor  (the  so-called  "  Manettia  Vine  ")  that  "  it  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  about  50  years."  M.  influta,  a  native  of  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay,  has  been  grown  in  the  Water-lily-house  in  Kew 
Gardens  for  some  considerable  time  ;  it  is  finer  than  M.  hicolor,  and 
is  rarely  out  of  dower.  Beside  these,  |a  robust  form  of  M.  cordifolia, 
discovered  originall^^  in  Peru,  the  M.  micans  of  Poeppig  &  End- 
licher,  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  in  European  hot-houses ;  it  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5195  (1865). 

A  remadvable  cultivated  species,  of  unknown  native  home,  is  the 
lost  M.  miniata  Ch.  Lem.  (Flor.  des  Serres,  iv.  t.  817  (1818)). 
According  to  the  figure  this  was  evidently  a  striking  species,  with 
scarlet  iiowers,  of  medium  size  (rather  more  than  1"5  em.  long),  of 
the  fourtJT.  section  {infra'),  §  Ysgiuanthus,  allied  to  31.  hispida  ; 
but  all  trace  of  it  now  seems  to  be  lost. 

The  above  appear  to  be  the  only  species  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  cultivation.  Previous  accounts  of  the  u;enus  estimate  the 
total  number  of  species  at  about  30,  or  80  to  40.  According  to  the 
present  paper  the  number  of  good  species  hitherto  described  is  47; 
and  84  are  described  as  new,  bringing  the  total  number  to  81. 

All  the  species  referred  to  above  are  easy  to  grow,  in  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  They  are  graceful  plants,  her- 
l)aceous  or  delicately  suftrutescent,  being  particularly  useful  to  train 
over  trellises,  rafters,  or  pillars.  They  are  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  taken  from  young  shoots,  and  set  in  a  sandy  soil,  with  the 
necessary  addition  of  bottom-heating. 

Key  to  the  Species. 

A.  Flowers  usually  larg-e,  rarely  less^han  3  cm.  in  length, 
generally  much  lai-ger.  Corolla  clavate,  wicloning 
gradually  from  the  base  upwards,  and  more  or  less 
narrowed  at  the  mouth,  glabrous  externally  (except  in 
two  species) §  Pybbhanthos. 

Calyx-lobes  very  small,  rarely  so  much  as  4  mm.  long, 
often  setaceous. 
Leaves  I'o  cm.  long  at  most,  not  acuminate. 
Calys-lobes  oblong,  with  rounded  apex ;  leaves  ellip- 
tical       1 .  domingensis. 

Calyx-lobes  setaceous  ;  leaves  narrowly  lanceolate  ...     2.  Tweedieana. 
Leaves  rarely   less  than  3  cm.  long,  usually  5-8  cm., 
very  acuminate.     Calyx-lobes  setaceous, 

Cap.sule  globe )se-pyrif orm 3.  gracil  is. 

Capsule  manifestly  oblong  4.  Burchellii. 

Calyx-lobes   rarely  so  small  as  .5  mm.  long,  never  both 
small  and  setaceous,  always  flat  and  appreciably  wide. 
Corolla  glabrous  externally. 

Calyx-lobes  elongate,  grass-like,  subsetaceous 10.  zimapanica. 

Calyx-lobes  not  elongate. 
Calyx-lobes  ample,  ovate,  foliaceous 8.  slip ulosa. 
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Calyx-lobes  not  foliaceous,  usually  oblong. 

Leaves  incano-tomentellose,  especially  below    9.  suhlanata 

Leaves  glabrous  or  pubescent,  not  white-liaired. 
Stem    with    4    raised    translucent    angles    bearing 

minute  recurved  prickles 6.  boliviana. 

Stem  with  no  definite  raised  angles. 
Calyx-lobes  rotund-ovate,  with  very  blunt  apex    ...      7.  chrysodermn. 

Calyx-lobes  oblong  or  lanceolate,  acute 5.  cordifolia. 

Corolla  pubescent  externally. 

Calyx-lobes  linear,  subsetose,  more  or  less  elongate 11.  pubescens. 

Calyx-lobes  flat,  lanceolate  to  ovate  ;  leaves  saliciform  .  12.  angustifoUa. 

AA.  Flowers  of  medium  size,  the  corolla  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical with  stout  tube  upwards  of  2  cm.  long,  usually 
swollen  at  some  point  of  its  length  or  at  the  base, 
densely  tomentellose  externally  §  Heterochlora. 

Calyx-lobes  linear,  more  or  less  rigid  and  straight,  elon- 
gated ;  corolla  cyluidric. 
Calyx-lobes    5-nerved,    pubescent  on    both    sides,    with 

subulate  additional  teeth 13.  quinqxienervia. 

Calyx-lobes  1 -nerved,  glabrous  within  at  least,  with  no 

interposed  teeth     14!.  pedunculata. 

Calyx-lobes  ovate  or  oblong,  often  foliaceous,  not  elongate 
nor  rigid.     Corolla-tube  usually  swollen  above  or  below. 
Flowers  solitary  or  in  pairs  in  the  axils,  sometimes  more, 
but  never  numerous. 

Calyx-lobes  8 15.  Smithii. 

Calyx-lobes  4. 
Corolla  cylindric,   with  no  manifest  swelling ;  calyx- 
lobes  not  foliaceoiis ;  corolla-hairs  short, broad,  simple.  16.  Luteo- rubra. 
Corolla-tube    swollen     above    or   below ;    calyx-lobf-s 
large,     foliaceous,     reflexed;    corolla-hairs    jointed 
mostly. 

Tube  much  swollen  at  base,  cylindric  above 17.  inflata. 

Tube    swollen  above   the   middle,   narrowed   toward 

apex.     Calyx-segments  very  large  and  leafy    18.  Rojasiana. 

Flowers  several  together  in  axillary  umbels. 

Calyx-lobes  flat,  broadly  ovate    19.  cahjcosn. 

Calyx-lobes  lanceolate  with  strongly  revolute  margins ...   20.  Holtonii. 

AAA.  Flowers  small,  rarely  exceeding  1-5*  cm.  in  length, 
generally  much  less.  Corolla  usually  hypocrateri- 
form,  in  a  few  cases  narrowly  infundibular,  with 
lobes  more  or  less  erect §  Lygistum  &  Ysginanthus. 

Liflorescence  a  compact  pedunculate  head. 

Leaves   broadly   cordate-ovate,    with    relatively  long 
stalks  76.  capifata. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  stalks  very  short  77.  Miersiana. 

Inflorescence  not  capitate. 

B.  Leaves   small — 3-4   cm.  long  at   most — very  tough 
with    strongly    revolute    margins,    deeply    wrinkled 
and  folded  in  relation  to  the  main  veins. 
Corolla-tube   1    cm.  or  longer ;  leaf-veins  projecting 

beneath  as  very  strong  ribs    21.  scaberrima. 

Corolla-tube  5-6  mm.  long  at  most. 
Leaves  acute  at  base. 

Leaves  glabrous 22.  recurva. 

Leaves    scabridulous    above,    densely    tomentose 

beneath 23.  canescens. 

Leaves   broadly  truncate,   often   cordate,   at   base, 
densely  tomentose  beneath  24.  pichinchentis. 
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BB.  Leaves  never  conspicuously  thick,  folded,  nor  revo- 
lute  ;  herbaceous  or  fleshy. 
Leaves  mostly  2-3  cm.  long-,  flat,  membranous  ;  veins 

scarcely  appearing'  on  the  lower  side  ;  corolla  5  mm.  28.  parvula. 
Leaves  mostly  4-6  cm.  long  at  least,  g-enerally  con- 
siderably larger.     (Except  M.  Lindenii.) 
C.  Inflorescence   of  many  stalked  flowers  in  axillary 
fascicles,  with   no    apparent   primary   peduncle 
nor  main  rachis. 

Leaves  velvety- tomentose  beneath    55.  vertirillnta. 

Leaves  usually  glabrate, -never  velvety,  beneath. 
Bete  apparent  between  the  main  leaf- veins ;  young 

parts  not  pidverulent  nor  arachnoid 53.  congesta. 

Eete    occluded ;     youngest    parts    pulverulent- 
arachnoid  54.  congestoides. 

CC.  Inflorescence  1-oo -flowered,  with  manifest  pedi- 
cel, primary  peduncle,  or  main  rachis,  cymose  or 
decussate-paniculate. 
D.  Corolla-tube  barely  3  mm.  long. 

Inflorescence  very  lax,  ample,  divaricate,  many- 
flowered  41.  paniculata. 

Inflorescence   abbreviated,    of    several    flowers 
more  or  less  densely  compacted ;  capsule  only 

2  mm.  indiam iO.  microcarpa. 

Inflorescence  few-flowered,  or  not  densely  com- 
pacted, nor  noticeably  abbreviated. 

Corolla-tube  longer  than  the  lobes 27.  Iggistoides. 

Corolla-tube  shorter  than  the  lobes. 
Youngest  stem-parts  quite  glabrous  (Costa- 
Rica)   39.  barbata. 

Young  stem-parts  more  or  less  densely  pilose 

(Guiana) 37.  alba. 

DD.  Corolla-tube  upwards  of  1"5  cm.  long. 

Plant  conspicuously  hairy  and  hispidulous.     (§  Ysginanthus.) 
Capsule  globose;  inflorescence  many-flowered.  62.  Pearcei. 
Capsule  ovoid,  with  acute-acuminate  apex ;  in- 
florescence few-flowered. 

Corolla-lobes  rotund-truncate  at  apex    63.  hispida. 

Corolla-lobes  lanceolate  acute-acuminate  ...   64.  miniata. 
Plant  glabrous,  or  nearly  so. 
Stipular  sheath  bearing  a  long  setose  arista  on 

each  side  ;  calyx-lobes  4,  free  to  base 42.  Sonderiana. 

Stipules  not  aristate  ;  calyx  tubular  at   base, 
usually  with  8  lobes.     (§  Ysginanthus.) 

Stipule  simple,  truncate  or  acute 72.  coccinea. 

Stipule  manifestly  2-3-toothed  ;  plant  usually 

puberidous      68.  pleiodon. 

DDD.  Corolla-tube  5-14  mm.  long. 

Corolla-lobes  orbicular,  8  mm.  broad  ;   calyx  tubular 

at  base 74.  orhifera. 

Corolla-lobes  more  or   less  narrow,    oblong,   3    mm. 
broad  at  most. 

E.  Corolla-lobes  hairy  on  back  and  margins,  espe- 
cially about  apex. 
Stem  densely  sericeo-villous,  with  backward- 
pointing  hairs    61.  Glaziovii. 

Stem-hairs  spreading  when  present,  never  de- 
flexed. 
G.  Calyx-lobes  broadly  ovate  to  oblong. 

Ovary  densely  yellow  shaggy-villous,  the 
flowers  borne  indiscriminately  among  the 
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leaves,  on  ordinary  branchlets.  Leaves  small, 
hairy  on  both  sides  ;  lateral  main  vems  3  to 

4  pairs     58.  inolUs. 

Ovary  sparsely  pubescent-pilose ;  flowers  ou 
slender  elongated  branchlets  much  exceeding 
the  foliage-leaves,  bearing  small  round 
leafy  bracts  ;  leaves  become  large,  glabrate, 
with   6  or   more  pairs    of   primary   lateral 

veins 59.  Riedelii. 

6G.  Calyx-lobes     narrowly    oblong-lanceolate    for 
linear. 

Whole  plant,  except  flowers,  glabrous 60.  acutifolia. 

Stem   and   leaves  patent-pilose  or  asperulo- 
pubescent. 

Capsule  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  apex 57.   racemvsn. 

Capsule  with  broad  blmit  apex  and  turbinate 

base 56.  coccocypseloides. 

EE.  Corolla-lobes    glabrous,    or    at    most    minutely 
puberulous,  on  the  back. 

Fruiting  calyx-lobes  manifestly  leafy  and  flat, 
conspicuous,  ovate-lanceolate  to  suborbicular. 
Calyx-lobes  usually  obtuse,  scarcely  acuminate. 
Inflorescence  paniculate  ;  plant  dries  a  light 

green      47.  mih's. 

Inflorescence  manifestly  umbellate. 
Calyx-teeth  often  ovate-acumiaate ;   inflor- 
escence-branches stout,  the  bracts  involu- 

crate,  manifest  45.  umbelhita. 

Calyx-teeth  ovate-orbicular ;  inflorescenc3- 
branches  very  slender,  bracts  exigu or s   ..   46.  dubia. 
Calyx-lobes  broad  below  the  middle,  lengthily 

acuminate  above,  with  acute  apex   48.  fimbriata. 

Calyx-lobes  often  inconspicuous,  in  flower  and 

fruit,  sometimes  elongate,  then  very  narrow, 

curling;    never    broad    and   flat    (but    see    M. 

dominicensis). 

Calyx  manifestly  tubular  at  the  base,  the  tube 

adnate  to  the  disc,  lobes  elongate  curling. 

Calyx-lobes  4  ;  flowers  glabrous,  even  when 

immature ;  primary  lateral   leaf- veins  7-8 

pairs 71 .  Spraguei. 

Calyx-lobes  8. 
Young  fruit  quite  glabrous,  often  on  long 
straggling  stalks. 
Petioles  usually  long  (over  2  cm.),  slender, 

subscandent 69.  glandulosa. 

Petiole  rarely  longer  than  1  cm.,  straight  .   72.  coccinea. 
Young  fruit  minutely  puberulous  or  pube- 
scent. 

Petiole  usually  less  than  5  mm.  long. 
Stem  minutely,  densely,   evenly  pubes- 
cent ;  corolla  glabrous  outside     73.  Satictx  Martx. 

Stem  coarselj'  imevenly  pilose  ;   corolla- 
tube  hairy  outside     70.  cosfaricensis. 

Petiole  usually  1*5  cm.,  or  longer   66.  tnrapotennis. 

Calyx-lobes4,  very  small  andlfleshy  (Bolivia).  75.  divaricata. 
Calyx-lobes  4,  the  tubular  basal  part  absent  or 
obs(jleto,  disc  free. 

Flowering    calj-x-lobcs    6    mm.    or    longer, 
linear- oblong,  acuminate   65.  dominiceiisis. 
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Flowering  calyx.-lo.bes  3  mni.  long  at  most. 
Stipular    sheath   j'ringcd   -ft  ith    6    or    more 

unequal  setaj,  early  (^eflexe'l  33.  thysanophoni. 

Stipular  &heath  never  fimbriate. 
Leaves   very    narroA'-lanoeolate,    caudate- 
acuminate  ;    sbipules    with    setose    inter- 

petiolar  ar'stae    51,  meridensis. 

Leaves  ovate  or  elliptic,  or  oblong,  at 
narrovvest  broadly  lanceolate.  Stipules 
not  arista uC. 

Inflorescence  very  lax,  paniculate,  with 
long  slender  branches,  free  of  and  ex- 
ceeding the  leaves 49.  Beyrichiana. 

Inflorescence    i'ot    manifestly     lax,     the 
flowers  mixed    indiscriminately    among 
the  leaves. 
Primary  lateral  veins  closely   set,  8  to 

to  9  pau'9  43.  sabiceoides. 

Primary  lateral  veins,  when  visible,  dis- 
tant, rarely  more  than  5  manifest  pairs. 
Calyx-lobes  broadly  ovate,  sub-rotund, 

with  rounded  apex 44.  Moritzia na. 

Calyx-lobes     erect   in    fruit,    acicular- 

setaceous     50.  tenuis. 

Calyx -lobes  usually  oblong,  or  deltoid, 
apex  more  or  less  acute. 
e.  Stipules  with  a  distinct  interpetiolar 
acute-acuminate,   deltoid,   or  apicu- 
late  free  portion. 

Leaf-veins    apparent   on   lower    sur- 
face,   rete    manifest ;    corolla-tube 
upwards  of  6  mm. 
Ovary    densely    pubescent ;     calyx- 
lobes    often    broadly    ovate,    sub-  , 

obtuse    52.  BatujU. 

Ovary  glabrous;  calyx-lobes  narrow, 
very  acute. 
Leaves  sub-orbicular-ovate,    veins 

very  prominent  beneath 35.  Lijgisliim. 

Leaves     elliptic-lanceolate,     veins 

beneath  flat  to  the  surface 32.  pisifera. 

Leaf-veins  more   or  less   concealed, 

with  no  rete  apparent  between  the 

primary  veins.     Corolla-tube  5  mm. 

at  most. 

Leaves  minutely  pubemlous  on  both 

sides,  margin  ciliate 31.  Guilleminiana. 

Leaves  glabrous,  or  sometimes  pu- 
berulous  on  lower  midrib  when 
immature. 

Leaves  4-5  cm.  long  at  most,  dry- 
ing a  light  fulvous  tint ;  petioles 

1-2  mm 27.  lyiiistoides. 

Leaves  5-6  cm.  long  at  least,  dry- 
ing dark  brown  ;  petioles  5  mm. 

or  longer  30.   Trianw. 

ee.  Stipules   truncate,  with  no  appa- 
rent free  apical  portion. 
F.  Leaf-veins    on   under   surface   quite 
occluded. 

Leaves  ovate,  margins  strongly 
refleied. 

JoUEyAL  OF  B0TA2fY,  JaN.,  1910.       [SuPi'LEME>-T.]  d 
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Ovary  glabrous 29.  Lobbii. 

Ovarypilose  25.  evenia. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  margins  scarcely 

reflexed 26.  corticifer. 

FF.  Leaf-veins   manifest,    at    least    the 
primary  ones. 

Eete     conspicuous     between     the 
primary  veins. 

Leaves    less    than    3     cm.    long, 
usually ;    corolla-tube  less    than 

8  mm 34.  Lindenii, 

Leaves    mostly    5-6    cm.    long   at 
least ;  corolla-tube  over  1  cm.     36.  Schumanniana. 
Eete  occluded. 
Calyx- teeth  8,  minute,  denticulate  ; 

corolla-tube  10  mm.  long  67.  jyectinata. 

Calyx-teeth  4.  not  minute  ;  corolla- 
tube  rarely  over  5  mm 38.  flexilis. 

1.  M.  DOMiXGEiSrsis  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  266 
(1905). 

West  Indies.  Hayti:  in  pine-scrub,  Valle  Nuevo,  6175  feet, 
n.  29  May.     ^-/yers  2178 !  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

Allied  to  this  species  is  a  specimen  in  the  Sloane  collection  of 
Jamaican  plants  (i.  68)  which,  most  unfortunately — for  it  makes  a 
third  most  interesting  native  species  for  Jamaica — bears  no  llowers. 
But  I  have  little  doubt  in  assigning  the  plant  in  question  to  this 
genus. 

2.  M.  Tweediana  K.   Schum.,  in  Mart.   Flor.   Bras.  Ti.  vi.  169 

(1889). 

Ueuguat.  On  the  Eio  Grande,  Tweedie.  Brazil.  Santa  Catha- 
rina  ;  Ttveedie !  in  herb.  Kew.  The  collector  says  that  this  plant  has 
"  beautiful  crimson  llowers  "  and  "  llowers  most  of  the  year  at  Buenos 
Ayres." 

3.  M.  GRACILIS  Cham.  &  Schl.,  in  Linniea,  iv.  169  (1829). 
Brazil.    San   Paulo,    Weirl  in    herb.    Mus.    Brit.      Of   all   the 

specimens  that  have  been  assigned  to  this  species  examined  by  me, 
the  foregoing  examjjle  approxhnates  most  nearly  to  the  original 
description,  especially  in  the  characters  of  the  indumentum,  and  the 
small  leaves  {ad  summum  1|  poll,  longa).  The  leaves  and  the  llowers 
are  considerably  larger  in  the  variet}'. 

Var.  u.  (jlubra  Benth.,  in  Linna^a,  xxiii.  444  (1850). 

Brazil.  Minas  Geraes:  Caldas,  Rec/nell,  i.  366!  Sao  Paulo: 
Campinas,  Weir  226  !  Bio  de  Janeiro  :  Glaziou  10909  !  Jaragua,  11. 
27  June,  Bowie  Sf  Cunningham  !  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

4.  M.  Burchellii,  s]>.  nov. 

Stirps  nisi  nonnunquam  petiolo  minutissime  cum  vena  centrali 
puberulo  ipsis  in  novitatibus  glaberrima,  gracillima,  scandens,  caule 
tenui  la?vi  striato.  I'olia  inter  minora,  breviter  validiuscule  petiolata, 
lanceolata,  acutissima  necnon  valde  acuminata ;  stipulce  brevissime 
vaginantes,  inter  jietiolos  brevissime  apiculataj.  Florcs  inter  majorcs  in 
axillis  siujjius  1-2,  ])edunculo  gracillimo  basi  bracteis  vaginato  cohieren- 
tibus.     Corolla  cliivata  extus  glaberrima  basin  versus  leniter  angus- 
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tata.     Ca_psula  manifeste  oblonga,  laevis,  calyce  persistente  coronata 
lobis  pands  setaceis. 

Brazil.  Rancho  do  Feliz.  Fl.  Jul}-,  BurcheU  4855  !  in  herb. 
Kew. 

Beside  the  character  of  the  oblong  fruit,  other  critical  characters 
of  this  species  are  the  nearly  complete  glabi-ousness,  and  the  very  thin, 
narrow,  and  lengthily  acuminate  leaves.  These  are  from  4  cm.  to 
6  cm.  long,  and  1  cm.  to  2  cm.  wide ;  petiole  3  mm. ;  stipule  1  mm. 
deep.  The  slender  fruiting  pedicels  are  from  1  cm.  to  2  cm.  in 
length,  bearing  a  pair  of  narrow,  small,  membranous  braeteoles  1  mm. 
long,  towards  the  base ;  these  are  connate  below,  forming  a  short 
sheath.  The  pedicel  passes  insensibly  into  the  turbinate  base  of  the 
capsule,  which  is  barely  1  cm.  long  and  6  mm.  wide ;  calyx-\o\>QB 
2  mm.  long.-    Corolla  3  cm.  long, 

5.  M.  CORDIFOLIA  Mart.,  in  Denkschr.  K.  B.  Acad.  Miineh.  ix. 
95.  t.  7  (1824).  Guagnehina  ignita  Yell.  Flor.  Flum.  45.  t.  lio 
(1825).  M.  (jrundiflora  Miq.,  in  Linnaja,  xxii.  803  (1849).  M.  as- 
pei'tila^enth.,  in  Linnsea,  xxiii.  443  (1850).  JIT.  leianthifolia  Griseb. 
PL  Lorenz.  Ill,  and  MS.  in  herb. !  M.  ignita  ex  parte  K.  Schum.,  in 
Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  170  (1889). 

Brazil.  Ceara  :  Araripe,  Gardner  1699 !  Bahia :  Blanchet 
2092 !  3600 !  Goyaz :  S.  Domingo,  Gardner !  Arrayas,  Gardner 
3769!  Matto  Grosso :  Santa  Cruz,  Spencer  Moore  5o'3\  (see  Trans. 
Linn.  Soc.  ii.  iv.  368).  Minas  Geraes  :  Claussenl  Glaziou  18295! 
Regnell,  i.  367  !  Bushy  places,  Rio  Claro,  Gardner  4717  !  Kio  de 
Janeiro :  Glaziou  12773 !  12774 !  Sorocaba,  in  Avoods,  fl.  March, 
Siedel ! ;  San  Paulo :  Weir  192 !  Peru.  Pozuzo,  Lopes  to  Cueva 
Blanca.  Fl.  June,  Pearce  215!  Andes,  5000-8000  ft.  Pearce 
590  !  Paraguay.  Hill-region,  Cerros  de  Tobaty.  Fl.  Sept.  Sassier 
6426!  Argentina.  Tucuman  :  Dinelli\  Perrrce  644 !  Lorentz\ 

This  species  has  a  historical  interest  as  being  the  first  of  the  large- 
flowered  group  to  be  described  (see  Introduction,  p.  3). 

Yar.  n.  glabra  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  171  (1889). 
M.  glabra  Cham.  &  Schl.,  in  Linna^a,  iv.  159  (1829)  ;  DC.  Prodr. 
iv.  363  (1830)  ;  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  264  (1905) 
M.  micans  Poepp.  &  Endl.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  iii.  24  (1845).  M.  cor- 
difolia  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3202  (1832)  (nee  Mart.);  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  5495  (1865). 

The  great  variation,  especially  in  the  indumentum,  the  shape  of 
the  leaves — even  upon  the  same  plant — the  size  of  the  calyx-lobes, 
and  of  the  corolla,  have  led  me  to  conclude  that  these  glabrous  forms 
must  rank  no  more  independently  than  as  a  variety  of  21.  cordifolia. 
This  is  the  position  adopted  by  Schumann  (Joe.  cit.) ;  but  Sprague 
(see  p.  12)  supports  the  rank  of  M.  glabra  as  a  species  (^loc.  cit. 
si/jjra,  also  pp.  832-836). 

Peru.  Poeppigl  3Iacleanl  Veitchl  Tara-poto,  Mattheics  134'^  I 
Huallaga  River,  Spruce  4592  !  Bolivia.  Cochabamba,  Bang  1255 ! 
This,  like  the  preceding — more  or  less,— is  a  typical  example  of 
M.  micans  Poep]).  &  Kndl.,  a  Peruvian  form,  a  vigorously-growing 
colour-form  of  the  varietv  under  consideration  (see  Bot.  Mas:.  5495). 
Chiquica,  3250  ft.     Fl.  Feb.,  Fiebrig  2686  !  Mapiri,  500  ft.    ^Fl.  May, 
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liiisln/  1126!  Brazil.  Schott  854!  Poeppifjl  Herb.  Gower  1S95 ! 
Baliia :  Igreja  Vilha,  Blanchet  3281 !  Paraguay,  near  Cainpo 
Duafte,  Hns'sler  1237!  Si(;rra  de-  Amambay,  Hassler  11200  !  Cen- 
tral Cordillera,  Ilnssler  702u !  li.  Capibary,  Hassler  4485  !  U]iper 
liiver  Apa,  Hassler  8327  !  8327  a  ;  Central,  Morong  731 !  Lnciue, 
Balansa  2134!  Entrr  Rios.  Tweediel  Lorenfz\  Uruguay. 
Fl.  A])ril,  Gibert  213!  High  rockv  soil,  Banda  Oriental,  Tweediel 
Islands  of  Uruo-uay  River,  "  where  1  inti-oduced  it  four  years  ago  ;  it  is 
l)eeome  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  patios  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  will  climb  20  to  30  yards  upon  a  thread  ....  it  is  often  adorned 
with  humming-birds  that  feed  upon  its  flowers."'      Tweedie  1 ! 

A'ar.  ft.  ATTENUATA,  var.  nov.  31.  attenuata  Nees  Mart.,  in  Act. 
Soc.  Nat.  Cur.  xii.  14;  DC.  Prod.  iv.  363  (1830). 

Follis  floralibus  ipsis  plus  minus  anguste  lanceolatis  longe  acumi- 
natis  basi  plerumque  acutis. 

Peru.  Tarapoto,  fi.  Av^,  i-t.  Spruce  i^d2.^\  An  extreme  example, 
Avith  saliciform  leave- ,  Brazil.  Schott  8^5  !  Minas  Geraes. 
Seno  do  Frio,  Gardner  4  /  1 8  ! 

Var.  y.  filiformts,  var.  nov. 

Stirps  oranino  glaberrima,  caulibus  senioribus  ipsis  gracillirais, 
cum  petiolis  neci'on  pedanculis  fillformibus.  Folia  tenuissime  her- 
baeea. 

Paraguay.  No-ih,  between  R.  Apa  and  R.  Aquidaban,  Axilla 
Sana,  Fiebrig  4636  ! 

6.  M.  boliviana,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  seandens  giabenimus,  caule  quadrangulari  subalato  in 
angulis  dilute  discolonbus  dentibus  reflexis  sa^pe  onusto  minutis. 
Folia  lanceolata  acuminata  acutissima  ;  stipulfs  in  vaginam  brevem 
connataj  breviter  late  apiculato-acuminatam  margine  glanduloso- 
dentatte.  Flores  inter  maximos  longe  pedicellati  clavati.  C'a/i/eis 
lobi  anguste  oblongo-lanceolati  acutissimi.  Corolla  extusglaberriina. 
Stamina  plus  minus  exserta.  Capsula  ovoidea  glaberrima  la^vissima 
nee  costulata. 

Bolivia.  Guanai-Tipuani.  Fl.  April  to  June.  Banff  1372! 
Bridf/es  !     Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

This  s])ecies  is  distinct  in  the  four  clearly-marked,  almost  trans- 
lucent, raised  angles  on  the  stem,  with  their  retloxed  teeth,  com])aral)le 
with  the  similar  feature  in  many  species  of  Galium.  This  is  the  sole 
suggestion  of  a  meclianical  aid  to  climbing  that  1  have  observed  in 
Maneitia,  with  the  possible  exception  of  tlie  deHcxed  indumentiun  in 
M.  Glaziovii  {infra,  no.  61).  The  thin  papery  leaves  are  fVom  t5  to 
7  era.  long  and  1-5  to  2  cm.  wide,  with  fetiole  2  to  8  mm.  long  ;  siipale- 
.sheath  1  to  2  mm.  deep,  the  a])ical  ])ortion  1  mm.  ttf/y.r-lobos 
5  mm.  or  longer.  Corolla  5  cm.  long,  1  cm.  Avide  at  the  mouth. 
Anthers  5  mm.  long  and  nearly  2  nun.  broad. 

7.  M.  ciniYSODEiiMA   Spnigue,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  264 

(1905). 

liuAZiL.  Santa  Catharina,  Fritz  Mueller  123  !  m  hb.  Kew, 
Distinct  in  tlir  conspicuous  rounded  calyx-lobes. 
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8.  M.  stipulosa,  sp.  nov.  •  _ 
Frutex    scandens,   caule    subtereti    l;evi   super   nodos    necnon    in 

juvontute  puberulo.  Folia  o;l;iben-iuia  pancivenia  ;  stipidce  lon<;ius- 
cule  apifulata',  oonspicuae.  Flores  solitarii  rainulos  tenuiiiantes  alaves 
breves.  Galycis  lobi  ampla  ovata  foliacea  acuminata  acuta.  Corolla 
magna  clavata  extus  glaberrima. 

Brazil.    Gardner !  in  herb.  Kew. 

Eeadily  distinguishable  by  the  large  leafy  cahjxAohe?.,  1  cm.  or 
longer,  and  4  mm.  broad.  The  leaves  tend  to  fleshiness ;  they  are 
elliptical,  acuminate  toward  the  apex,  acute  at  the  base,  4  to 
G'o  cm.  X  2  to  3-5  cm.,  with  petiole  as  much  as  6  to  7  mm.  long; 
sheath  of  stipule  2  mm  deep,  the  imei  oe'dolar  apiculate  portion  3  to 
4  mm.  long,  sharply  defined  from  the  ';heath.  Corolla  4-o  cm.  or 
longer,  with  short  broad  subdeltoid  lobes. 

9.  M.  sublanata,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens,  eaulibus  junioribus  pubescentibus.  Folia  ovata 
acuminata  acutissima,  subtus  valde  discoloria  incano-tomentella, 
■pefiolo  brevi  validiusculo  simile  induto.  Flores  maximorum  inter 
br.'viores.  Calycis  lobi  oblongi  minuseuli  acuti.  Corolla  clavata 
extus  glaberrima.  Stamina  valde  exserta.  Capsula  ovoidea  striato- 
eostulata  sparsiuscule  puberula.     Semina  magna. 

Paraguay.  Hillv  region,  Cordillera  de  Villa  Eica ;  fl.  Jan., 
Rassler  JS841  !     In  herb.  ]Mus.  Brit. 

Eemarkable  for  the  white  tomentum,  especially  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves.  These  vary  from  a  broadly  lanceolate  to 
broadly  ovate  shape,  3  to  6  cm.  long,  2  to  4  cm.  broad,  with  petiole 
as  much  as  1  cm.  in  length  ;  the  stipules  are  minute,  with  a  small 
apiculus.  Calyx-Xohes  about  2  mm.  long  in  the  flower,  and  barely 
1  mm.  wide,  increasing  to  5  mm.  or  longer  in  the  fruit,  puberulous- 
glabrescent.  Corolla  25  to  3  cm.  long — i.  e.  notably  small  for  this 
section, — S  mm.  wide  at  the  mouth.  Anthers  S'o  mm.  long,  glabrous. 
Seeds,  including  wing,  3  mm.  or  wider. 

Allied  to  this  species,  but  probably  distinct,  is  an  imperfect  speci- 
men in  the  Kew  herbarium,  collected  by  Bnrchell  (no.  7085), 
in  Goyaz,  Brazil.  He  says,  in  a  note — "  corolla  i)endula  roseo- 
coeeinea  speciosa.  Frutex  10-pedalis  scandens.  Capsula  compresso- 
didyma." 

10.  M.  ZTMAPAXICA  Hemsl.  Diagn.  Fl.  Nov.  Mex.  30  (1878). 
Mexico.  Zimapan,  Coulter !  in  herb.  Kew. 

With  long,  grass-like  calyx-lobes.  This  and  the  West  Indian 
M.  dominf/ensis  are  the  sole  representatives  of  the  large- llowi'rcd 
group  outside  the  South  American  continent. 

11.  :\I.  PVIJESCEXS  Cham.  &  Schl.,  in  liunpea,  iv.  170  (1829). 
M.  villosa  Cham.  &  Schl.  lac.  cit.  M.  confertijlora  Benth.,  in 
Linnaea,  xxiii.  443  (1850). 

Brazil.  Bio  de  Janeiro  :  G^n-rzo?/ 14913  !  17630  !  MinasGcraes: 
Caldas,  liefjnell,  i.  308  !  Widyren  !  Inquiry  Biver,  Burchell  4837  ! 
In  hei*b.  Kew. 
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12.  M.  angustifolia,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  prsesertim  in  novitatibus  minute  incano-puberulus, 
caule  graL'illhno  striato.  Folia  papyracea  anguste  laneeolata  aeuniina- 
tissima,  basi  sajpius  acuta,  supra  glabrata  subtus  prifisertim  in  venis 
perpaucis  minute  puberula,  petiolo  brevissimo  validiusculo  dense 
minute  pubescente  ;  stipidce  minimai  truncatje.  Flores  inter  majores 
clavati  angustissimi.  Ca/j/cis  lobi  plani  subfoliaeei  lanceolati  aeumi- 
nati  acuti  glaberrimi.  Corolla  extus  minute  pubescens.  Ovarium 
lajve  glaberrimum.     Capsida  glabra  ellipsoidea  apiee  nee  angustata. 

PARAttUAY.  Basin  of  Kiver  Alto  Parana,  Fiebrig  5734- ! 

The  chief  critical  characters  are — the  very  narrow  leaves,  4  cm.  X 
8  mm.  to  6*5  cm.  X  1"9  cm. ;  the  pronounced  calyx-lohe?,,  6  mm.  long  and 
as  much  as  2-5  mm.  wide ;  and  the  pubescent,  very  narrowly  clavate 
flowers.  Even  the  leaves  that  serve  as  bracts  are  saliciform  in  this 
species ;  in  M.  cordifolia  and  its  other  allies,  such  leaves  are  not  only 
smaller,  but  more  or  less  orbicular,  or  at  any  rate  relatively  broader 
than  the  ordinary  leaves.  Coro//«-tube  3  to  3-3  cm.  long,  the  deltoid 
lobes  4  mm.  long  and  4  mm.  wide  at  the  base ;  the  tube  is  barely 
6  mm.  wide  at  the  mouth, 

13.  M.  QUINQUENEEVIA  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  2GG 
(1905). 

Brazil.  Santa  Catharina,  Fritz  Mueller  122  !  in  herb.  Kew. 

14.  M.  PEDUNCULATA  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  173 
(1SS9).  M.  Pseudo-Diodia  Cham.  &  Schl.,  in  Linnsea,  iv.  174 
(1829).  M.  ciliata  Cham.  &  Schl.  loc.  cit.  176;  K.  Sehinn. 
loc.  cit.  174.  Biodia  pedunculata  Spreng.  Syst.  Veg.  i.  405  (1825)  ; 
8yn.  Cham.  &  Schl.  loc.  cit.  174. 

Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro :  in  hedges  about  the  campos ;  fl.  July. 
Biedel  G19  !     San  Paulo  :   Weir  1 

Var.  (J LAURA,  var.  nov. 

Caule  omnino  glabro, /oZ^■^■«  necnon  calycis  laciniis  glaberrimis  nee 
clliatis. 

Bra-ZIL.  Riode  Janeiro:  foot  of  the  Gavia :  fl.  December,  Miers 
8310! 

Schumann  follows  Chamisso  in  disthiguishing  the  glabrous  form 
as  a  separate  species,  3L  pediniculata  ;  but  the  indumentum  may  be 
used  critically  only  with  the  greatest  caution  in  this  genus;  as 
witness  the  great  variation  in  this  regard,  for  example,  in  the  case  of 
M.  cordifolia  and  its  allies  (snpra).  Indeed,  the  ovary  in  the  Kew 
specimen  of  lliedel's  plant  is  densely  pubescent ;  in  the  British 
Museum  specimen  it  is  quite  glabrous. 

15.  M.  SMiTini  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  267  (1905). 
Colombia.  Santa  Marta,  Campo  Alegre,  1500  ft.,  H.  II.  Smith 

1393  !  in  hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

This  species  is  very  distinct,  if  only  in  the  number  (8)  of  the 
calyx-lobes — a  unique  character  within  this  aflinity.  The  leaves,  too, 
are  rough,  being  minutely  scabrid,  by  reason  of  the  short,  tii])cring, 
many-celled  scale-hairs  that  cover  the  upper  surface.  Similar  hairs 
compose  the  indumentum  of  the  corolla. 
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16.  M.  LTJTEO-EIJBEA  Bentli.,  ill  Linnjea,  xxiii.  445  (1850). 
Guagnebina  hiteo-ruhra  Veil.  Flor.  Flum.  45.  t.  121  (1825).  M.  bi- 
color  Paxton,  Mag.  Bot.  x.  28  {tab.)  (1843)  ;  Gardner  MS.  in  herb, 
no.  5739. 

Brazil.  Schoff  S5Q\  Eio  de  Janeiro:  Mt.  Jaragua,  fl.  June, 
Bowie  (jf'  Cunniiighain  (seed-list  188)  !  Organ  Mts.,  twining  in 
bushv  places,  Parariba,  £r.  March,  Gardner  5739 !  San  Paulo : 
Burchell  4088  !  Riedel  316 !  Tlsteri  3 !  Minas  Geraes  :  Glaziou 
19434  !   Caldas,  BegnelL  i.  309  ! 

This  species  is  of  particular  interest  as  representing  the  earliest 
published  recognition  of  the  generic  identity  of  Vellozo's  Guagnebina 
and  Manettia  (see  Introduction,  siqjra,  p.  3). 

17.  M.  iNrLATA  Sprague,  in  Gard.  Chron.  ii.  384,  t.  169  (1904)  ; 
Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  260  (1905).  M.  bicolor  Hook.  fil.  in  Bot. 
Mag.  t.  7776  (nee  Paxton). 

Hort.  Keiv !  Uruguay.  Montevideo  :  near  Salto,  banks  of  Uru- 
guay Kiver,  Gibert  728 !  Banda  Oriental,  Baird !  Paraguay. 
K.  Corrientes,  fl.  Sept.,  Hassler  4502 !  Ii.  Alto  Parana,  Fiebrig 
5416 !  Caaguazu,  Hassler  8906 !  Near  summit  of  Mt.  Aroyo- 
Bostado,  E.  of  Cordillei-a  de  Villa  Pica,  Balansa  2133  ! 

This  species  has  been  well  distinguished  by  the  author  in  his 
description,  cited  above.  A  further  interesting  feature,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  critical,  is  the  presence  of  long  tapering  jointed  hairs, 
that  compose  the  indumentum  of  the  outside  of  the  corolla  in 
M.  inJJata.  The  corresponding  hairs  in  M.  luteo-rubra  are  short, 
relatively  broad,  and  one-  (at  most  two-)  celled.  As  the  author 
points  out  (/oc.  cit.),  M.  injiata  is  confined  to  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay ;  while  JjT.  luteo-rubra  is  essentially  a  native  of  tropical 
Brazil. 

18.  M.  Eojasiana  Chod.  &  Hassler,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  iv. 
91  (1904). 

Paraguay.  Upper  River  Apa,  Sassier  8282  !  Sierra  de  Maracayu, 
Hassler  5405  !  Sierra  de  Amambay,  Hassler  10269  !  10527  ! 

The  large,  bulbous  flowers,  with  ample  spreading  calyx-lobes,  are 
striking  features, 

19.  M.  calycosa  Griseb.  Flor.  Br.  W.  Ind.  330  (1861);  K. 
Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Ti.  vi.  175  (1889). 

AVest  Indies.  Hax^-.  Sclwmburglcl  Colombia.  TrianaX  Santa 
Marta:  Funck  417!  "^  At  1800  ft.,  H.  H.  Smith  1392!  Ocana  : 
at  5000  ft.,  Kalbreger  360 !  Sclilim  89 !  Venezuela.  Ernst  431 ! 
Funck  Sf  Sclilim  lo3  !  Moritz  34;  Tovar:  Fendler  588!  Caracas: 
near  Guarenas,  Buschel ! 

This  species  is  transitional,  in  the  characters  of  the  small  size  and 
sub-hypocrateriform  shape,  between  §  Heterochlora  and  §  Lygistum, 
approaching  the  latter  in  the  mode  of  grouping  of  the  flowers  (see 
Introduction,  pp.  5,  8). 

20.  M.  Holtonii,  sp.  nov, 

Frutex  volul)ilis,  caule  densiuscule  liirtello-pubescente  demum 
glabrescente  notabiliter  striato.     Folia  flrme  chartacea,  late  lanceo- 
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lata  longe  acuminata  basi  acuta,  in  juventute  scabridula  demum  supra 
nitentia  glaberriina  ;  veiiis  alte  sulcato-impressis,  subtus  asperulo- 
pubescentia  venis  piimaiiis  (quarum  latei'alibus  utrinque  4)  valde 
prominentibus :  peiiolus  brevis  dense  pubescens  ;  stipulee  vaginam 
brevissimain  I'ormantes  brevissime  inter  petiolos  apiculatam.  Flores 
mediocrl  subsessilibus  in  pseud-umbelHs  disj)Ositis  alaribus,  pedicellis 
gracilibus  longiucculis  dense  asperulo-pubescentibns,  ovario  simile 
induto.  Cah/x  ad  basin  laciniis  in  lanceolatis  nee  majusculis  divisus, 
margine  valde  revolutis  itaque  ssepe  lineariam  facie  rigidiusculis 
patentibus,  supra  glabris  dorso  pilosis.  Corolla  angusta  subtubularis 
insuper  paullo  ampliato  extus  dense  tomentella. 

Colombia.  Cauca :  La  Paila,  Holton  606  !  in  herb.  Kew. 

Allied  to  M.  calycosa,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
revolute,  narrow  calyx-lobes,  and  the  coarser,  more  wrinkled,  leaves. 
These  are  relatively  narrower  and  much  more  acuminate  than  in 
3£.  cnlycosa.  M.  Holtonii  suggests  a  further  link  between  our 
second  and  third  main  groups — by  way  of  M.  calycosa  on  the  one 
hand,  and  M.  scaherrima  on  the  other.  Leaves  7-9  cm.  X  2-2"5  cm., 
with  petiole  not  exceeding  6  mm.  Pedicels  up  to  about  1  cm.  long. 
(7«Zj/.r-lobes  3'5-4"5  mm. ;  corolla  \1  cm.  or  longer. 

21.  M.  scaherrima,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  asper,  caule  gracili  novitate  necnon  maturitate  ad 
nodos  pubescente  aliter  glabrescente  striato  subtereto.  Folia  sub- 
coriacea  demum  valde  rugosa  margine  revoluta  inter  minora  pleruunjue 
ovata  caudato-acuminata  basi  rotunda ta  sa^pe  cordata,  ^jcV/o/o  brevis- 
simo  densissime  strigilloso  ;  supra  pilis  rigidulis  brevissimis  basi  bul- 
bosis  scabridula,  subtus  prajsertim  in  venis  tandem  prominentissimis 
puberula ;  stipulee  plus  minus  obsolete  vaginantes  arista  modo  setosa 
onustaj  interpetiolari  rigidiuscula.  Flores  inter  minores  anguste 
tubulares  in  axillis  pauci  sub-umbellatim  dispositi,  pedicelli  brevius- 
culi  demum  longiores  graciliusculi  dense  pubescentes,  ovario  simile 
induto.  Calyx  ad  basin  in  laciniis  plus  minus  oblongis  margine 
valde  revolutis  divisus  rigidiusculis  foliis  simile  indutis.  Corolla 
M.  calycoscB  pro  affinitate  parva,  extus  typice  tomentella,  lobis  latis 
rotundatis.  Capsula  subglobosa  apice  truncata  puberula  plus  minus 
glabrescens. 

Colombia.  Linden  895 !  Mariquita :  La  Palmilla,  5200  ft. 
TWr/?iff  1792  (  =  142)! 

This  striking  species,  with  its  tough,  wrinkled,  scabrid  leaves,  is 
allied  to  the  preceding  and  to  M.  calycosa  ;  it  is  distinct  especially  in 
the  leaf-characters,  the  aristate  stipules,  and  the  calyx-lobes.  Leaves 
2-5-4  cm.  X  l"2-2  cm.  Galy x-Xohes  3-7  mm.  long.  Corolla  1"2  cm., 
or  rather  larj'er. 


"O" 


22.  M.  nECURTA  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  885  (1905). 

Ecuador.  Mt.  Tunguragua,  11,000  ft.  "  Frutex  tenuis  volubilis 
ramosus.     Flores  carnei.     Folia  carnosa."     Spruce  5835 ! 

A  s])ecies  of  striking  appearance,  recalling  the  coarser  species  of 
Hedyotis,  or  Mallostoma. 
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23.  M.  CANESCEKS  K  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  718 
(1889). 

EcUADOK.    Andes :  Mt.  Guaj^rapata.     Fl.   June.     Spruce  5-438 ! 
"  Suifrutex  volubilis  tenuis  subramosus.      Floras  albi," 

24.  M.  picMncliensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis,  eaule  valde  complanato  angulato-sulcato,  prime 
dense  pubescente,  tardius  glabrescente,  cortice  dilute  induto  brunneo 
plus  minus  annulatim  excorticante.  Folia  inter  minora  subcoriacea 
margine  valde  revoluta,  venis  omnino  occlusis,  triangulari-lanceolata 
acuminata  acutissima,  basi  latissime  truncata  saepius  cordata,  petiolo 
valido  dense  pubescente  brevissimo,  sujn-a  glabra  necnon  aspera  sub- 
nitentia  in  siceitate  nigrescentia,  subtus  valde  discoloria  densissime 
incano-tomentella  ;  stipules  triangvilares  acuminatse  acutie,  vix  primo 
vaginantes,  tandem  circum  nodo  cupulam  sublignosam  forniantes 
tumidiusculam.  Flores  parvi  singuli  v.  pauci  in  axillis  gracilibus  in 
pedicellis  oriundi  hirtellis.  Cali/cis  lobi  anguste  lanceolati  crassiuscuh 
rigidi  acutissimi  longiusculi,  ovario  sulcato  liirtello.  Corolla  inter 
minimas  hj^pocrateriforrais  extus  glaberrima,  lobis  oblongis  obtusissi- 
mis  suberectis,  ore  dense  barbata.  Capsula  parva  pj'riformis  extus 
minute  puberula. 

Ecuador.  Mt.  Pichincha,  10,000  to  12,000  ft.,  Coutliouy\ 
Fraser  !  Jameson  56  !  152  !  287  !  Lehmann  495  !  At  13,000  ft., 
Hall  80 ! 

Allied  to  M.  pubescens,  but  readily  distinguished  by  the  truncate 
or  cordate  leaf -base.  Leaves  l"5-2  cm.  x  4-9  mm.  broad  at  the  base, 
which  is  the  broadest  part ;  stijjule  5  mm.  x  3  mm.,  on  an  average. 
Cali/x-\ohes  2-3  mm.  long.  Corolla-tuhe  5-G  mm.  long,  lobes 
2-2*5  mm.     Capsule  5-0  mm.  long,  4  mm.  wide. 

25.  M.  EYENIA  Spi-ague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  835  (1905). 
Ecuador.  In  valle  License,  8000  ft.     Fl.  Aug.-Sept.,  Jameson 

352  !     Pichincha,  12,000  ft.,  Jameson  74!     In  herb.  Kew. 

Ileadily  distinguished  b}^  the  apparently  veinless  condition  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  truncate  stipules. 

26.  M.  corticifer,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis,  ipsis  in  novissimis  glaberrimus,  caulein  juventute 
filiformi  mox  tamen  cortice  dilute  tiavo  nitente  induto  subannulato. 
Folia  parva  crassiuscvda  evenia  lanceolata  acuminata,  basi  acuta 
petiolo  brevi ;  stipules  truncatse  nee  apiculatse.  Flores  minimi  inter 
folia  passim  nunc  in  cymulis  nunc  racemulis  sie])ius  plus  minus  sub- 
umbellatim  dispositi,  prduncu/is  saepius  validiuseulis,  nunquam  tamen 
fasciculati,  inter  minimos.  Calycis  dentes  parvi  subulato-lanceolati. 
Carolled  tubus  pinguiusculus  necnon  tamen  brevis  insu})er  ])arum 
ampliatus,  lobi  parvi  obtusi  intus  pubescentes.  Capsula  parva  pyri- 
formis  vix  costulata  glabra  Isevis. 

Colombia.  Pasto,  8800  ft.,  ex  parte  Triana  1795!  In  herb. 
Mus.  Brit. 

Allied  to  Sprague's  M.  evenia,  but  distinct  in  the  narrow  leaves 
with  flat  margins,  the  glabrous  ovarj-,  etc.  Leaves  2-4  cm.  x  5- 
13  mm. ;  petiole  ii'5  mm.  Crt/y.r-teeth  barely  1*5  mm.  long.  Corolla 
4  mm.  long.      Capsule  about  5  mm.  long. 

JouE>AL  OF  BoTAXY,  Feb.,  1919.     [Sui'Plemem.]  e 
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27.  M.  LTGiSTOiDES  Giiseb.,  in  I^Iem.  Acad.  Amer.  Sci.  &  Art. 
viii.  505  (1860)  ;  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  it.  v.  833  (1905). 
ilT.  Li/fjis^tum  S\v.  var.  lygistoides  K.  Schum.  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Tl. 
vi.  180  (1S89). 

West  IxDiES.  Cuba  (eastern) :  Monte  Verde,  TF'r/y/// 255!  bb.Kew. 

28.  M.  PAKA'ULA  K.  Sebum.,  ex  Glaziou,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France, 
Ivi.  Mem.  iii.  336  (1909),  nomen. 

The  following  is  the  first  published  description  : — 

Frutex  scandens  gracilis  foliosus  glabratus,  eanle  tenuisculo  minute 
prjesertim  in  novitate  pubescente,  mox  cortice  dilute  tiavo-brunneo 
induto.  Folia  plana  laevia  cbartacea  subevenia  glabra  pro  genera 
minima  elliptica  v.  latiuseule  lanceolata  acuminata  acutissima  basi 
acuta,  petiolo  gracili  brevissimo.  Flores  inter  minimos  1-2  in  axillis 
in  pedicellis  tenuibus  dispositi,  hracteolis  minutis  subulatis  basi  vix 
vaginantibus.  Calyx  dentiformibus  in  laciniis  4  ad  basin  divisus 
brevibus  triangulari-lanceolatis  acutis.  CoroUce  bypocrateriformis 
tubus  insuper  paullo  leniterque  ampliatus  extus  sparse  minute  asperulo- 
pubescens,  lobi  4  ampliusculi  ovato-oblongi  acutiusculi  vix  acuminati 
utrinque  qua  tubus  induti  patentes.  Capsula  minima  subglobosa 
basi  subturbinata. 

Brazil.  Ptio  de  Janeiro  :   Glaziou  17061 !  18294  ! 

The  affinit}^  is  undoubtedly  with  M.  Lyr/isfinn.  The  present 
species  is  at  once  recognizable  by  the  small,  flat,  herbaceous  leaves, 
Avith  average  size  not  much  more  than  2  cm.  x  7  mm.  The  stipules 
form  a  rather  deep  sheath,  relatively  speaking,  with  a  very  short 
apiculate  portion.  The  calyx,  together  with  the  ovary,  is  barely 
2  mm.  in  the  flower,  the  small  lobes  barely  half  a  millimetre.  Corolla- 
tube  5  mm.  long,  and  about  2  mm.  wide  at  the  mouth ;  lobes  about 
2'5  mm.  long  and  1*5  mm.  broad.     Capsule  3  mm.  long,  2  mm.  wide. 

29.  M.  Lobbii,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis  in  novitatibus  necnon  inflorescentije  matur.T  in 
axibus  circumque  nodis  ferrugineo-puberulus  aliter  glabi-atus,  caule 
lijevi  striato  subterete.  Folia  Inter  minora  crassiuscula  margine 
reflexa  subevenia  elliptica  parum  acuminata  acutissima  basi  sa>pius 
acuta,  petiolo  brevi  tamen  notabili,  supra  in  siecitate  olivaceo-nigra 
subtus  valde  discoloria  dilute  flaviusculo-viridia  utrinque  glaberrima  ; 
stipules  truncatse.  Flores  inter  minimos  in  umbellis  paucifloris  pedun- 
culatis  dispositi  alaribus  foliis  brevioribus.  Calyx  ad  basin  in  la- 
ciniis 4  ovato-lanceolatis  divisus  acutis  qua  ovarium  anguste  inf  undibu- 
lare  glaberrimis.  Corolla  bypocrateriformis,  tubo  validiusculo  insuper 
jiaullo  ampliato  extus  glabro,  lobis  ovatis  subacutis  intus  qua  in  ore 
dense  pilosis. 

Colombia.  Lohh  97  !  in  herb.  Kew. 

Allied  to  31.  Lyqistum  and  its  circle  of  aflF.nity  bv  wav  of 
j\f.  even/a  and  3L  Triance,  this  species  is  distinct  in  the  leaf- 
characters,  the  truncate  stipules,  and  the  glabi-ous  ovary  and  calyx. 
Leaves  3-5  cm.  X  l'3-2"3  cm.,  with  petiole  3-7  mm.  long.  Primary 
peduncle  as  much  as  1"5  cm.,  or  even  longer.  CV///.r-lobes  barely 
2  mm.  Corolla-i\\\K  7  mm.  long,  3"5  mm.  wide  at  the  mouth,  the 
limb  G-7  mm.  in  diameter. 
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30.  M.  Trianae,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  alte  scandens  nisi  no^atatibus  sparsiuscule  hirtellis  neenou 
pedunculis  pubescentibus  glaberrimus ;  caule  validiusculo  laevissimo 
valde  complanato  nee  manifeste  angulato.  Folia  firme  chartacea 
subcarnosa  venatione  vix  prominula,  majuscula  elliptico-lanceolata 
utrinque  longiuscule  acuminata  acuta  petiolata ;  stipules  A?aginam 
latam  forraantes  breveminsuper  brevissime  acuto-acuminatae.  Flores 
jjarvi  umbellis  paucifloris  in  alaribus  iAs'^o?,iii,  pedunculis  valde  coni- 
planatis  longiusculis  dense  flavo-hirtis.  Calyx  ad  basin  kciniis  in  4 
qua  ovarium  glaberriniis  di\-isus  ovato-lanceolatis  marginibus  valde 
intlexis  nee  majusculis.  Corolla  hypocraterii'ormis  extus  glabra,  tubo 
brevi  pinguiusculo,  lobis  amplis  brevibus  patentibus  intus  dense 
pubescentibus. 

Colombia.  Pasto :  8800  ft.,  ex  parte  Triana  1795  !  Ecuadob. 
Andes,  in  woods  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tunguragua,  Spruce  5092  ! 

This  species  is  of  critical  interest,  as  it  connects  the  M.  Lyc/isfum- 
group,  via  21.  Lohhii,  with  M.Jtmhriata  and  its  allies.  Spruce  says 
of  his  plant,  that  it  is  "  herba  alte  volubilis,  foliis  carnosis.  Corolla 
intus  lilacina,  extus  purpurea,  basi  virescens."  The  distinctive 
characters  are,  the  completely  glabrous  character  of  the  mature  vegeta- 
tive parts,  the  rather  pronounced  leaf-stalks,  and  the  short  corolla 
with  lobes  densely  pubescent  on  the  ventral  side.  Leaves  4  x  1'7  cm. 
to  Q')  X  2'5  cm.,  with  petiole  increasing  to  as  much  as,  or  more  than. 
Id  cm.  in  length;  the  sheath  of  the  stipules  is  about  2  mm.  deep, 
with  the  apiculate  portion  about  the  same  in  length.  Peduncle 
1  to  2  cm.  long.  Calyx-lohes  2*5  mm.  x  1'7  mm.,  the  latter  being 
the  breadth  when  flattened  out.  Co  roll  a -iwhe  45  mm.  long,  2  mm. 
wide  at  the  mouth  ;  lobes  o  mm.  long. 

31.  M.  GuiLLEMiNiA^'A  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi. 
181  (1889). 

Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro  :  Mt.  Corcovado,  Guillemin  740  (non 
vidi). 

According  to  the  author,  this  is  allied  to  JLT.  Lygistum  through 
his  M.  Beyrichiana,  being  distinct  especially  in  the  general  presence 
of  a  puberulous  ferruginous  indumentum,  which  covers  even  the 
exterior  of  the  corolla. 

32.  M.  pisifera,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis  sempervirens,  caule  pubescente  mox  cortice  dilute 
flavo-brunneo  induto.  Folia  inter  minoi-a  tenuia  plana,  in  siccitate 
supra  nigrescentia  subtus  dilute  discoloria  subcinerea  elli))tica  acumi- 
nata acutissima  basi  acuta,  petiolo  brevissimo,  supra  fere  glahra 
subtus  prsesertim  in  venis  incano-hirtella  rete  subtus  interveniente 
.<5ub  lente  saltern  notabili,  veuisque  manifestis  nee  t;imen  prominenti- 
bus  ;  stipulce  basi  vaginantes  insuper  acuniinato-apiculatae.  Flores 
in  axillis  singuli,  nonnunquara  subumbellati,  hracteis  parvis  sub- 
setaceis  basi  connatis  involucrantibus,  sspius  pauci  laxe  in  ramulis 
foliosis  dispositi  latei'alibus  abbreviatis  ;  pedicelli  filiformes  pro  rata 
elongati  glabrescentes  ;  ovarium  subcupukre  glabrum  ;  calycis  lacinite 
4  lanceolatse  glaberrimae  breves  acutse.  Corolla  hypocrateriformis» 
tubo  pinguiusculo  insuper  vix  ampliato  extus  glaberrimo  pro  affinitate 
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inter  mecliocros,  limbl  angnsti  lobis  bvevibus  late  ovatis  obtusis  intus 
(ventro)  glabratis.  Capsida  pisit'onnis  glaberriina,  calyee  eoi'onata 
persistente. 

Colombia.  La  Banca,  10,0U0-11,000  ft.  Fl.  January.  Pearce\ 
in  berb.  Kew. 

An  evergreen  twiner  wltb  pink  flowers,  allied  to  M.  Lj/fiistion 
itself,  but  easily  distinguisbed  by  tbe  wbitisb  hairs  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  wliicli  are  markedly  acuminate,  and  b}^  the  stipules. 
Leaves  8-5  cm.  x  l'2-l-8  cm.,  with  petiole  not  attaining  3  mm.  ; 
sheath  of  stipules  2  ram.  or  deeper,  the  acuminate  free  portion — 
sooner  or  later  deciduous,  2  mm.  or  longer.  Ovarij  rather  more  than 
2  nini.  long  in  the  flower ;  crt/_y.r-lobes  nearly  the  same  length. 
C'oroZ/rt-tube  1"2  cm.  long  nearly,  lobes  2*8x2  mm.  The  globose 
capsule  is  4  mm.  long  and  wide. 

33.  M.  thysq.nopliova,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis,  caule  in  novitate  filiformi  sparse  hirtello  glabres- 
eente  su])tereti  striate.  Folia  inter  mediocra  plana  membranacea 
herbacea,  uti'inque  prajsertim  in  juventute  sparsiuscule  hirta,  elliptica 
acuminata  utrinque  acuta,  petiolo  tenui  subelongato  ;  vence  primaria? 
siibtus  prominuhB  lateribus  futrintjue  ca.  8)  pro  rata  crebrse,  rete 
tan\en  interveniente  vix  manifesto  ;  sfipiila;  membranaeeam  in  vaginam 
l;)revissimam  connatse  mox  reflexam  margine  irregulariter  setis  nume- 
rosis  firabriatam  infjequalibns.  Flares  in  paniculis  dispositi  vel  um- 
bellis  cyraosis  alaribus  inter  minores,  hypoerateri formes,  'pedicellis 
Sii'pe  longiusculis  filiformibus  cum  ovario  campanulato  sub  anthesin 
nonnunquam  flavo-pulverulentibus  tardius  glabreseentibus.  Calyx  ad 
basin  laciniis  in  4  late  ovatis  divisus  apice  sa?pe  obtusis  parvis  glaber- 
rimis.  CoroUce  tubus  pinguis  tamen  brevis  cylindricus  extus  gla- 
beri"imus,  lobi  ovati  utrinque  glaljri  obtusissimi  suberecti. 
•       I'eiu-.  Matthews  1501 !  in  hbb.  Mns.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

Allit'd  to  M.  Lj/f/istion,  this  species  is  notable  for  the  peculiar 
stipular  structure,  and  tlie  broad  bhuit  calyx-lobes.  Leaves  3-5-5  cm. 
X  1"3-1'9  cm.,  the  petiole  as  much  as  7-8  mm.  long ;  sheath  of 
stipules  barely  2  mm.  deep,  the  setas  of  the  mai-ginal  fringe  as  much 
as  2"5-3  mm.  in  length.  Feduncle  1-2  cm.  long;  pedicels  3-8  nnu. 
Ovarij  scarcel}'  2  mm.  long ;  cali/x-\dhid&  rather  longer  tlian  1  mm., 
and  of  the  same  breadth,  or  broader.  Corolla-iwhQ  not  exceeding 
5  mm.,  lobes  2  x  1"7  ram. 

34.  M.  LiNDENii  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  it.  v.  833. 
(1905).  M.  Lyqistum  Sw.  var.  a.  tt/pica  K.  Sclmm.,  in  Mart.  Flor. 
Bras.  VI.  vi.  180  ^1889). 

Colombia.  Linden  1439  !     Venezuela.  FuncJc  Sf  Sclilim  788  ! 

This  differs  from  M.  Lyf/istum  especially  in  its  truncate  sti])ules 
and  much  smaller  corolla.  Both  species  have  strongly-marked  reticu- 
lation, especially  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves. 

35.  M.  Lygistum  Swartz,  Prodr.  37  (1788).  Lygistum  flexile 
fruticosum,  foliis  ovatis  oppositis,  petiolis  pedatis,racemis  alao'ibvs, 
V.  Browne,  Hist.  Jam.  (1756)  142,  t.  3.  f.  2.  L.  axillare  Lam.  111.  i. 
2S(i.  Frfesia  I^iif/istvm  Linn.  Svst.  ed.  x.  894  (1750).  See  also 
Grisekich,  Flor.  Brit.  W.  Ind.  329  (18G1). 
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West  Is^DiES.  Jamaica;  P.  Browne  \'Wri<fht\  2Iasson\  Shahe- 
spearel  xlor.  Jam.  8S0  I  Dancer  \  March  814!  Moist  woods,  New- 
Haven  Gap.  5500  ft.,  yicholh  65!  Summit  of  Blue  Mt.,  Purdie\ 
Portland  Gap,  Blue  Mt.,  Alexander  !     Hayti :   Scliomhurgk  ! 

This  species  has  a  dovible  interest  as  being  the  first  known  of  the 
genus,  and  also  the  basis  of  the  identification  of  Manettia  with 
Liiqistum  and  Petesia  (P.  Lygistum  ;  see  historical  introduction, 
supra).  According  to  Alexander  the  flowers  are  "  deep  blue."  It 
is  essentially  a  West  Indian  species,  and  is  distinguished  from  its 
allies  by  the  manifestly  apiculate  stipules,  the  nearly  orbicular  leaves, 
and  tlie  narrow,  rather  elongated  calyx-lobes,  curling  and  more  or  less 
setaceous  at  the  tip.  K.  Schumann,  in  the  Flora  Brasiliensis,  treats 
several  of  these  allied  species  as  varieties  of  21.  Ly(fistum\  but  their 
characters  .seem  well  worthy  of  the  specific  rank  to  which  Sprague 
(Bull.  Soc.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  (J905))  has  assigned  several  of  them; 
among  these  the  latter  author  has  properly  recalled  Willdenow's 
M.  picta  {If.  alba,  infra),  a  native  of  Guiana. 

36.  M.  ScHrMA>'XiAXA  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v. 
834  (1905).  AT.  LyqistMm  S\v.  xar.  glabrafa  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart. 
Flor.  Bras.  ti.  vi.  181  (1889). 

Yexezuela.  Tovar:   Fendler5H9l  3Io ri t z  1H07  \ 
Barely  distinguishable  from  2f.  alba,  except  by  the  corolla,  which 
is  over  a  centimetre  in  length. 

37.  M.  ALBA,  nom.  nov.  M.  picta  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  i.  624  (1797)  ; 
Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  it.  v.  834  (1905).  M.  Lygisfum  var. 
alha  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Yi.  vi.  180  (1889).  Naclbea 
alba  Aubl.  PL  Guian.  i.  95,  t.  37.  f.  2  (1775).  Conofrichia  alba 
A.  Rich.,  in  Mem.  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Paris,  v.  t.  14.  f.  1  (1829). 
Li/r/istinn  album  O.  Kuntze,  Rev.  Gen.  PI.  i.  287  (1891). 

Gi:iA>fA.  Aiiblefl  Jlarfinl  Karouany :  Sagot  300!  Macouria 
River:  Jenman  2470!  Mazaruni  River:  Jenman  5305!  Ajipun 
304 !  669  !     Bartica  :  Jenman  4727  !  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

Discovered  in  Guiana  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  Aulilet, 
this  species  has  not  yet  been  recorded  elsewhere — unlike  the  widely- 
distributed  M.  coccinea,  also  the  discovery  of  Aublet,  the  only  other 
native  Guianan  s])eeies  (infra).  Its  most  notable  character  is  tlie 
short,  stout  corolla,  densely  hairy  in  the  mouth  (see  Richard's  excellent 
figures  quoted).  This  connects  the  31.  i////r?.f/^«w-group  with  that 
sjiecies-grouj)  characterized  by  a  short  infundibular  corolla,  by  wav  of 
Jr.  barbata. 

88.  M.  FLEXTLTS  Brandegce,  PI.  Mex.  Purp.  196  (1915). 

Mexico.  Chiapas:  Cerro  del  Boqueron  ;  fl.  June,  Purpus  7218! 
Guatemala.  Alta  Verapaz  :  Pansamala,  3800  ft.  J.  D.  Smith  936  ! 
Ecuador.  Chimborazo,  3000  ft.     Spruce  6185  ! 

39.  M.  UARBATA  Oerst.,  in  Kjob.  Vidensk.  Medd.  Natui-.  47 
(1852).  M.  stenophylla  J.  I).  Smith,  in  Coult.  Bot.  Gaz.  hi.  58 
(1913). 

Costa  Riga:  Endres  240!  Mt.  Aguacate,  about  2000  ft., 
Oersted  !  in  herb.  Kew. 
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Derives  its  name  from  the  dense  heard  of  wliite  hairs  ahout  the 
mouth  of  the  ver}-  short  funnel-shaped  corolla. 

40.  M.  MiCEOCARPA  K.  Sclium.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Ti.  vi.  179 
(1889). 

Venezuela.  Carabobo  jF;r?zc7i:  783  i  Tovar :  Fendler  1997  \ 
Ivemarkable   for  the  small  corolla,    widely  funnel-shaped  above, 
barely  -1  mm.  long,  as  well  as  for  the  small  fruits  2  mm.  in  diameter. 

41.  M.  PAXicuLATA  Poepp.  &  Endl.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  iii.  24 
(1845). 

Peru.  Cassapi,  Poepijiff  !  in  herb.  Kew. 

This  identification  is  supjwrted  bv  Benthara  (MS.  in  herb.). 
This  species,  together  with  M.  Bei/ricJiiana,  is  unique  in  the  geims  in 
the  inflorescence,  which  is  very  lax  and  diifuse ;  the  elfect  of  the 
three  or  four  axillarj^  inflorescences  at  the  end  of  a  twig  recalls  the 
panicle  characteristic  of  so  many  species  of  Psychotria.  This  resem- 
blance, in  the  case  of  the  species  before  us,  extends  also  to  the 
individual  flowers,  which  have  a  very  short  tube,  and  are  rather 
funnel-shaped  than  hypoc  rater  if  orm. 

42.  M.  Sonderiana,  sp.  nov.  21.  punicea  Klotsch  MS.  in  herb. 
Sender. 

Frutex  volubilis  novitatlbus  sparse  hirtellis  tandem  omnino  glaber, 
caule  in  juventute  flliformi  mox  v^alidiore.  Folia  inter  majora  utrinque 
demum  glabra,  firme  chartacea,  venis  prominuhs  tenuissimis  latera- 
libus  utrinque  o-(5  rete  interveniente  sub  lente  manifesto,  ovato- 
elliptica  acuminata  subacuta  basi  subcuneata, />e^?oZo  brevi  gracilius- 
culo  ;  stipulce  vaginam  brevissimam  formantes  fere  ad  lineam  trans- 
versam  reductam  insuper  arista  subsetosa  onustam  interpetiolari  caduca. 
Flores  2-3  in  axillis  umbellatim  dispositi,  pedicellis  necnon  pedunculis 
longiusculis,  hracteis  parvis  lanceolatis  basi  altiuscule  vaginantibus. 
Calyx  ad  basin  in  laciniis  4  late  lanceolatis  divisus  demum  glaberri- 
mis  minusculis  tamen  subfoliaceis  acuto-acuminatis  adscendentibus. 
Corolla  hypocrateriformis  tube  gi-acillimo  extus  glaberrimo  apice  vix 
ampliato,  lobis  angustis  oblong'is  limbum  pro  rata  parvum  formanti- 
bus.      Capsula  oblongo-ellipsoidea  glabra  costulata. 

Venezuela.  Moritz  ex  parte  839  !     Caracas,  Linden  350  ! 

Distinguished  among  J/".  Lyyisfvm  and  its  allies  especially  by  the 
conspicuous  stipular  aristae,  and  by  the  long,  very  slender  corolla. 
Leaves  4-5-7  cm.  x  2-3  cm.,  Avith  petiole  5-12  ram.  long  ;  stipules 
3-4  mm.  Peduncle  and  jjedicels  each  5  mm.,  more  or  less,  in  lengtli. 
Calyx-lobes  3  mm.  long,  increasing  to  about  5  mm.  in  the  fyait, 
which  is  5  mm.  long  and  3'5-4  mm.  in  diameter.  6^oro//rt-tube 
1-8  cm.  long,  the  limb  barely  7  mm.  across. 

43.  M.  sabiceoides,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis  caulibus  juniorlbus  dense  sulphureo-puhescentil)us 
tarde  glabrcscentibus.  Folia  ellii)tica  papyraoea  bi-eviter  acuto- 
acuminata  brevissime  petiolata,  su])i'a  glabreseentiasubtiis  nisi  in  venis 
])uberula  glabra ;  vencB  primarite  subtus  prominulae  pro  genera  latera- 
libus  crebra;   (utrinque  8-10)  ;  stipulce  inconspicuEe  minimae  arcuatae 
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mavgine  pilos.'E.  FJores  inter  minores  in  umbellis  validiuscule  peclun- 
culatis  dispositi  paucifioris  foliis  hrevioribus.  Calycis  lobi  conspioui 
ovato-oblongi  acuminati  acuti  accrescentes  latiusculi  subfoliacei  cum 
OA'^ario  glabri.  Corolla  hypocrateriformis  tubo  giacili  pro  affinitate 
longiusculo  insuper  vix  ampliato  extus  sparse  pubeinilo,  lobi  oblongi 
parvi. 

Colombia.  Mariquita,  Quindio,  6500  £t.,  Triana  1793  (  =  143)! 

Readily  distinguished  by  the  sulphiir-^'ellow  pubescence  of  the 
stem,  the  close  venation  of  the  leaves,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  in  small,  concise,  regular  umbels.  Leaves  3-1-5  cm.  X  1"5— 
2"5  cm.  Peduncle  about  7  mm.  long,  pedicels  4-5  mm.  Calyx- 
lobes  3x2  mm.,  more  or  less.  Corolla-t\yh<i  1"2  cm.  long,  lobes 
3  mm. 

44.  M.  Moritziana,  sp.  nov.  M.  Lygistum  Swartz  var.  I  Morit- 
ziana  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  180  (18S9). 

Frutex  volubilis  glaberrimus,  caule  Isevi  tereti.  Folia  inter 
majuscula  firme  chartacea  plana  elHptica  caudato-acuminata  acutissima 
basi  acuta,  2)eiiolo  brevi ;  vencd  primariae  cum  rete  interveniente 
prsesertim  infra  manifesto  laterales  distantes  nee  numerosi ;  stipulce 
truncatse  vaginam  formantes  ad  lineam  reductam  pi'ominulam.  Flares 
inter  minores  in  paniculis  dispositi  alaribus  laxis  folia  subaequantibus 
nisi  brevioribus  ;  hractece  subulato-lineares.  Calycis  lobi  ut  ovarium 
oblongiusculum  glaberrimi  carnosuli  parvi  late  ovati  ad  suborbiculares 
apice  sa'pius  rotundati.  Corolla  hypocrateriformis  tubo  extus  gla- 
berrimo  subcylindrico  longitudine  mediocro,  lobis  dorso  glaberrimis 
parvis  oblongis. 

Venezuela.  Faji :  Jl.  Feb.  ;  "  cor.  cam.,"  Moritz  976  !  in  herb. 
Mus.  Brit. 

I  regard  this  as  the  passage-form  connecting  the  Lyyisttim  group 
with  M.  viifis,  M.Jimhriata,  and  their  allies.     The  present  species  is 
distinct   especially    in  the  small  rotund  calyx-lobes,    at  most   2"3  x 
1'7  mm.     Leaves  4-7  cm.  x  l"5-2'3  cm. ;  petiole  4-7  mm. 

45.  M.  TMBELLATA  Euiz  &  Pavon,  Fl.  Peru  &  Chili,  i.  58.  t.  90. 
f.  a  (1798). 

I  was  inclined  at  first  to  identify  with  this  species  a  plant  collected 
by  Pearce,  in  agreement  witli  hiprague's  MS.  in  the  Kew  herbarium. 
But  comjjarison  with  the  description,  and  with  the  figvire  quoted 
above,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  plant  is  distinct.  According  to  the 
authors,  M.  vmhellata  is  a  native  of  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Muna,  in  Peru,  tlowering  in  the  late  autumn.  It  has  ovate,  svb- 
cordate  leaves  :  the  bracts  form  a  distinct  involucre  to  the  umbellate 
ivJlorei>cencp,  which,  according  to  the  figure,  has  a  decidedly  stout 
peduncle  and  primary  branches  ;  the  calyx-XohQ^  are  lanceolate  ;  and 
the  corolla-twhe  cylindrical,  not  widened  at  all  toward  the  apex. 
These  characters  distinguish  J/,  umhellata  without  doubt  from 
Pearce's  plant,  which  I  proceed  to  describe  as  a  new  species,  viz., 

46.  M.  dubia,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  sempervirens  omnino  nisi  intus  lloribus  glaber- 
rimus, caule  validiusculo  valde  complanato  manifeste  striato.     Folia 
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pvo  genere  Inter  majom  carnosula  plana  ampla  elliptica  basi  rotundata 
petiolata  apice  vix  acuminata  sfepe  obtusa ;  venas  impressae  primariae 
iiec  occKis;e  latevalibus  utrinque  4—5  nee  tamen  rete  apparente  inter- 
veniente ;  stipulce  basi  altiuscule  vaginantes  insuper  deltoideae  acumi- 
natse  acutse.  Flores  inter  minores  bypocrateriformes  in  umbellis 
paucifloris  pedunculatis  dispositi  axibus  gracilibus  alaribus,  jjed/crllis 
elongatis  ebracteolatis  ;  hracfece  exigws.  Ovarium  globosum  gluber- 
rimum  baecoideum  Iseve  ecostulatum,  cnlycis  lobis  coronatum  aniplis 
foliaceis  planis  ovato-orbicularibus  sajpius  vix  acuminatis  apice  tanien 
mncronato-acutis.  CoroUcB  Cc^rulese  tubus  pinguis  extus  glaberrinius 
e  basi  os  versus  leviter  ampbatus,  lobi  patentes  late  ovato-triangulares 
intus  cum  ore  puberulo-barbati. 

Peru.  Puitac,  10,000-11,000  ft.  Fl.  April.  Tearce,  in  herb. 
Kew. 

AUied  to  the  preceding  species,  q.  v.  Leaves  6-5-8-5  cm.  x  3- 
4  cm.,  sv'iih. petiole'^  mm..,  or  longer;  s^/p?//(°-sbeatb  3  mm.  deep,  the 
upper  acuminate  part  2  mm.  long.  Peduncle  6-15  mm.  long;  pedi- 
cels as  much  as  2  cm.  Ovary  7  mm.  long ;  calyx-\ohes  6x4  mm. 
Corolla-i\\\)Q  1-2-1 -3  cm.,  5-6  mm.  wide  at  mouth ;  lobes  4-5  mm.  x 
2-5-3-5  mm. 

47.  M.  MiTis  K.  Schura.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  185,  t.  104 
(1889)  {sens2i  anyusto — var.  n  fypica).  I  am  very  doubtful  of  the 
synonym}"  given  by  Schumann,  viz.,  Guaynehina  milis  Veil.  Flor. 
Flum.  46,  t.  118  (i825)  and  ?  suavis  Veil.  1.  c.  t.  117,  under  this 
species,  even  if  it  be  associated  with  the  next,  31.  fnnhriata  Cham.  & 
Schl. — after  .Schumann's  loose  way.  If  this  synonymy  be  correct, 
then  Vellozo's  tigures  must  be  poor  indeed  ! 

Brazil.  Bio  de  Janeiro:  Vauthier  99!  3Iiers  4109!  Glaziou 
9476!  Schott  ex  parte  853!  St.  Estella,  Biedel  503!  near  Petro- 
jwlis,  2OO0-3000  ft.,  in  mountain-woods,  10-16  July,  Ball !  Oregon 
Mts.— woods,  Tmbuhy,  3000  ft.,  April,  Gardner  455!  Vargem, 
Miers  !     In  hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

Very  distinct  in  the  tough  leathery  oblong  Zcwres,  often  rounded 
at  the  base,  and  the  globose  fruits,  crowned  by  conspicuous  rotund- 
ovate  calyx-\o\>e%.  Schumann  regards  this  and  the  following  as 
varieties  of  one  species. 

48.  M.  FiMBRiATA  Cham.  &  Schl.,  in  Linnsea  iv.  173  (1829). 
31.  mitis  K.  Sebum,  loc.  cit.  sub  spec.  prcBC.  var.  y.  fimhriaia 
K.  Schum.,  &  var.  I  rosea  K.  Sebum,  loc.  cit.  31.  acutijtora  Bowie 
&  Cunn.  MS.  in  herb.  no.  178,  nee  Persoon. 

Brazil.  Bio  de  Janeiro:  Glaziou  6569!  Biedel  621!  Scliott 
ex  parte  853  !  Bowie  Sf  Cunningliam  178  !  Fl.  rose-coloured,  Bun- 
bnry  423 !  llha  dos  Frades,  Bay  of  Bio,  Miers  3278  !  Corcovado, 
Gardner  !  Aquas  Novas,  Mters  !  Valley  of  Catumbe,  up  a  high 
mountain  west  of  the  aqueduct  of  Carioca  :  "  volubilis  8-ped.  Corolla 
alba  limbo  roseo  hirto."  Burchell  1847!  Sao  Domingos  to  Isl. 
Boa  Viajem,  Burchell  2853!  Monte  da  Santa  Theresa,  Bowie  Sf 
Cunni)i(/ham\ 

This  si)ecies  is  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding,  especially  in  the 
oblong  fruits  with  acute-acuminate  foliaceous  calyx-\ohc?,. 
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49.  M.  Beyrichiana.  K.   Schum.,   in   Mart.   Flor.   Bras.   vi.  vi, 

181  a«^9)- 

Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro  :  Olaziou  170G0  !  Organ  Mts.,  3000  ft. 
A  climber  in  a  virgin  wood,  Gardner  45(3  ! 

Notable  for  the  ample  lax  paniculate  inflorescence,  Avith  straight, 
delicate,  long  branches,  bringing  the  tiowers  to  positions  more  or  less 
free  of  the  leaves  (see  31.  paniculata,  supra  p.  30).  The  cupular 
ovary  bears  four  short  subsetaceous  cr/^/j:-lobes,  the  flower  in  general 
recalling  that  of  the  allied  M.  pisifera  {supra  p.  27). 

50.  M.  TENUIS,  nom.  nov.  Lj/gistuni  fenue  Rusby,  in  Mem. 
Torr.  Bot.  Club,  vi.  45  (1896).  Manettia  Rushyana  Sprague,  MS. 
in  herb.  Kew. 

Bolivia.  Bang  !  Sorata,  Bang  1725  !  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew; 
The  British  "Museum  specimen  is  in  fruit,  and  moreover  displays  the 
inflorescence  to  advantage.  This  is  very-many-flowered,  consisting 
of  pseudo-whorls  of  fruits  upon  a  more  or  less  elongated  rachis.  The 
capsule  is  globose,  smaller  than  an  average  pea,  and  crowned  by  four 
long  subulate-setaceous  cff/y.r-lobes,  by  which  the  si^ecies  is  readily 
recognizable. 

51.  M.  MERiDEXSis  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bi-as.  vi.  vi.  178 
(1889). 

Venezuela.  Caracas  :  Linden  331  !  Merida  :  road  to  S.  Jacinto  ; 
flowers  (November)  pale-rose.  Moritz  975  !  Colombia.  Ocana, 
4000  ft.,  flowers  (August)  white  or  hlac,  Schlim  86 !  Ocaiia  to 
Pamplona,  open  spaces  at  5500  feet ;  a  twining  shrub  8  to  10  feet 
high,  with  stiff  leaves,  light-violet  flowers,*tm-ning  white.  Kalhreyer 
694! 

The  first  two  of  the  foregoing  examples  are  Schumann's  types. 
He  describes  the  colour  of  the  flowers  as  "  pallide  rosacea  vel  auran- 
tiaca."  The  plants  collected  by  Schlim  and  by  Kalbreyer  (supra) 
would  appear  to  be  colour-forms — for  they  agree  with  the  type-plants 
in  ever}^  other  detail. 

52.  M.  Bangii  Rusby,  in  Mem.  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  iii.  iii.  43 
(1893). 

Bolivia.  Yungas,  Bang  537 ! 

Distinct  in  the  densely  pubescent  ovary  and  the  broad  calyo'-lohes. 
A  plant  collected  by  Bang — no.  1268  ! — from  Cochabamba  is  almost 
certainly  of  this  species,  or  very  closely  allied  to  it.  Rusby,  loc.  cit. 
vi.  45  (1896),  suggests  that  this  plant  is  near  M.  umbellata — but  his 
reasons  for  this  suggestion  are  not  clear. 

53.  M.  congesta  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Ti.  vi.  177 
(1889).  Guagnehina  congesta  Veil.  Flor.  Flura.  45,  t.  120  (1825): 
G.  axillaris  Veil.  loc.  cit.  t.  119.  M.  albiflora  Schott,  ex  DC. 
Prodr.  iv.  364  (1830).     M.  rosea  Pohl,  ex  DC.  loc.  cit.     M.  multi- 

fora  Cham.  &  Schl.,  in  Linna?a,  ix.  243   (1834)  ;  Bentham  (Plantae 
Regnellianaj)  in  Linna?a,  xxiii.  445  (1850). 

Brazil.  Sclwtt  852  !     Rio  de  Janeiro  :   Glaziou  10908  !     Minas 
Geraes  :   Caldas,  Beg  n  el  I,  i.  365  !    Widgren  ! 
Journal  of  Botany,  Mar.,  1919.     [Supplement.]  f 
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Schumann  {loc.  cit.^  treats  this  and  the  two  followuig  species  as 
a  single  species  of  four  varieties  ;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  quite 
distinct,  and  readily  separable  by  the  vegetative  characters  alone — 
especially  the  leaf- venation  and  the  indumentum  of  the  young  parts 
(see  next  species).  Bentham  {loc.  cit.  supra)  has  fallen  into  similar 
error,  associating  Regnell's  plant  with  Spruce's  no.  5740,  which  is 
M.  congestoides  {vide  infra).  The  true  M.  congesta  has  a  well- 
marked  reticulum  between  the  main  lateral  leaf- veins ;  and  the  youngest 
parts  of  the  stem  and  3'oung  leaves  are  villous-pubescent,  but  not 
clothed  with  arachnoid  or  pulverulent  indumentum. 

54.  M.  congestoides,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  caulibus  gracilibus  Isevibus  sulcato-complanatis, 
novitatibus  pulverulentibus  subarachnoideis  mox  glabrescentibus. 
Folia  plana  membranacea  lanceolato-elHptica  utrinque  acuminata 
acutissima,  demum  glabra  ;  vencB  primaria;  laterales  tenuissimaj  paucse 
(utrinque  4-5)  distantes  ;  petiolo  gracili  pro  rata  longiusculo ; 
stipulce  breviter  insuper  deltoideo-apiculatse  basi  vaginantes.  Flores 
hypocmteriformes  inter  minimos  plurimi  in  pedicellis  longiusculis 
glabrescentibus  in  axillis  fasciculati  ebracteolatis.  Calyx  ad  basin  in 
laciniis  ovato-oblongis  retlexis  acutis  glabratis  majusculis  divisus. 
Corollce  tubus  angustus  cylindricus  vix  elongatus  extus  sparse  pube- 
rulus,  lobi  rotundati  subreflexi  nee  barbati.  Capsula  parva  sub- 
globosa  glabrata  la; vis  nee  costulata. 

Brazil.  Kio  de  Janeiro :  Glaziou  10905  !  St.  Estrella,  Hied  el 
622 !  Vargem,  Miers !  Corcovado,  Gardner  76G !  Miers !  Moun- 
tain Pass,  Jaraqua,  27  June,  Bowie  Sf  Cnnninqliam  ItitJ !  169 ! 
Organ  Mts.,  Miers  3600!  4108!  Gardner  5740!  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  & 
Kew. 

Keadily  identified  by  the  glabrate  leaves,  the  absence  of  any 
apparent  rete  between  the  primary  leaf-veins,  and  the  arachnoid- 
pulverulent  indumentum  upon  the  youngest  parts  of  the  stem  and 
the  3'oung  leaves.  Leaves  4-8  cm.  x  l'5-2"5  cm.,  with  petiole 
4-8  mm.  long.  Pedicels  as  much  as  1  cm.  long.  Calyx-lohes. 
2  X  1"5  mm.      Corolla-txihe  6  mm.  long,  limb  3  mm.  in  diameter. 

55.  M.  verticillata,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  caule  pro  genere  validiusculo  in  novitate  dense 
flavo-subtomentoso  demum  i:)ubescente  sulcato  striato.  Folia  inter 
majora  ]>apyracea  plana  ovata  v.  lanceolata  apice  acuminata  acuta 
basi  acutiuscula,  petiolo  longiusculo  dense  hirtello,  supra  asperulo- 
hirta  subtus  velutino-tomentosa ;  vence  primarise  laterales  subtus 
manifestaj  utrinque  6-8  ;  stiptdcB  basi  breviter  necnon  late  vaginantes 
insuper  notabiliter  apiculata?.  Flores  minimi  ad  nodos  plurimi  globi- 
forme  fasciculati,  pedicellis  tenuibus  tardius  elongatis  dense  flavor 
hirtellis.  Calt/cis  lobi  pro  rata  majusculi  lanceolati  ])lani  pilosissimi. 
Corolla  hypocrateriformis  lobis  priesertim  versus  apicem  pilosis. 
Capsula  anguste  oblanceolata  extus  pubescens,  lobis  cal^'cinis  persis- 
tentibus  conspicuis  coronata  nee  magna,  basi  in  pedicellum  leniter 
insensim  contracta. 

Brazil.  Itio  de  Janeiro  :  Organ  Mts.,  Gardner  458 !  St.  Estrella, 
Jiiedel  502  !     In  herb.  Kew. 
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Affinity  with  M.  congesta  appears  in  the  fascicles  of  numerous 
flowers  at" each  node;  the  present  species  is  distinct  in  the  velvety 
leaf-indmnentum — a  rare  feature  in  this  genus.  Leaves  6-8  cm.  X 
2-5-3-8  cm.,  with  petiole  1  cm.  or  sometimes  longer.  Pedicels  8  mm. 
to  over  a  centimetre  long  ;  bracteoles  obsolete.  Galy x-lohe?.  2-3  mm. 
Corolla  5-7  mm.  long.  Capsule  as  much  as  7  mm.  long  and  25  mm. 
wide  toward  the  top. 

56.  M.  coccocYPSELOiDES  Wemliam,  in  Kew  Bull.  ii.  64  (1914). 
Colombia.  Sprague  214 !    Purdie !    Linden   982 !    Fusagasuya, 

Holton  460  !  Oeana  to  Pamplona,  open  space,  5500  ft.  Kalhreyer 
697  !  Ibaque,  Goudof !  Yexezuela.  Faji,  Moritz  ex  parte  8396  ! 
In  hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

A  twining  shrub,  with  soft  leaves  and  hairy  white  flowers. 

57.  M.  bacemosa  Ruiz  &  Pavon,  Fl.  Peru  &  Chili,  i.  58,  t.  89. 
f.  a  (1798).  M.  mutalilis  Persoon,  Synops.  i.  184  (1805).  Nacihea 
mutahilis  Poir.,  in  Lam.  Encycl.  Meth.  Supp.  iv.  55  (1816). 

Peru.  In  woods,  Cuchero  &  Chinchao,  etc.,  Ruiz. 

I  cannot  find  any  plant  corresponding  with  the  description  and 
illustration  of  this  species  in  the  British  herbaria,  Schumann  cites  as 
an  example  a  plant  collected  by  Moritz,  in  Venezuela,  ex  parte  839! 
But  this  is  certainly  not  M.  racemosa  :  the  label  bears,  in  Moritz's 
manuscript,  the  name  that  I  propose  to  retain  for  this  species,  viz. — 

58.  M.  mollis  Moritz  MS.  in  herbb.  Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 
Suffrutex  repens  scandensque,  caule  pryesertim  ad  nodos  densiiiscule 

pulverulento-puberulo,  in  novitate  densissime  induto.  Folia  inter 
minora  plana  membranacea  utrinque  pubescentia,  vents  lateralibus 
paucis,  lanceolata  ad  elliptica  acuta  acuminata,  petiole  brevi  dense 
puberulo  ;  stipulce  brevissime  basi  vaginantes  insuper  breviter  necnon 
manifeste  acutissime  inter  petioles  apiculatie.  Flores  in  ramulis 
brevibus  lateralibus  dispositi  foliosis.  Calycis  lobi  crassi  late  ovati 
acuminati  accrescentes  utrin([ue  pubescentes  conspicui  tandem  sub- 
foliacei,  ovario  densissime  molle  tlavo-velutino-villoso.  Corolla  hypo- 
crateriformis  inter  minores  tubo  extus  desuper  glabrescente  insuper 
ampliato,  lobis  oblongis  patentibus  utrinque  dorso  autem  densius 
apicem  versus  puberulis.  Capsula  late  ellipsoidea  flavo-puberula 
majuscula. 

Venezuela.  "Regions  of  Ericaeae,"  BusclieV.  in  herb.  Kew. 
Merida,  Moritz  s.  n. !  ex  parte  839  !  Tovar  ;  Fendler  587 ! 

Notable  for  the  conspicuovis  calyx-\ohe%,  5-6  mm.  x  3-4  mm.,  or 
even  larger,  and  the  dense  soft  indumentum,  especially  of  the  ovaries 
and  young  fruits.  T^eaves  2-4  cm.  x  l'3-2  cm.  Coro//«-tube  nearly 
1  cm.  in  length,  lobes  5  mm.      Capsule  1  cm.  long,  6  mm.  wide. 

K.  Schumann  (Flor.  Bra sil.)  cites  several  other  plants  as  examples 
of  M.  racemosa  Ruiz  &  Pavon.  None  of  them  fit  either  the  original 
description  or  the  published  figure  of  this  species.  Together  with 
other  examples  quoted  below,  these  plants  may  be  arranged  as  described 
in  the  preceding  and  the  following  few  species. 

• 
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59.  M.  Riedelii,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis,  caule  mox  valido,  primo  molliter  longe  puberulo 
tardius  glabrescente.  Folia  membranacea  ellipsoidea  basi  acuta  in 
l^etiolum  nonnunquam  subelongatuin  angustatum  aiigustata  sparse 
puberulum  ad  maxima  pro  genere  attingentia  acuminata  acuta 
glabrescentia ;  vencB  primarise  laterales  utrinque  ad  8-9.  Flores 
inter  minores  gracilibus  in  ramulis  puberulis  cymose  dispositi  elongatis, 
hracteis  foliaceis  ssepius  parvis  subrotundis.  Calycis  lobi  ampli 
dense  hirtelli  ovati  vix  acuminati  mucronulati  subfoliacei.  GoroUce 
hypocraterifonnis  tubus  brevis  extus  sparse  puberulus  supra  sub  lobos 
oblongos  arapliatus  obtusos  dorso  praesertim  apicem  versus  barbatos. 
Capsula  pisiformis  sparse  puberula. 

Brazil,  liio  de  Janeiro:  Glaziou  13966!  13967!  Biedel  620! 
In  herb.  Kew. 

Allied  to  M.  mollis,  from  which  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  tlie 
much  larger  leaves,  7-12  cm.  x  3-6'5  cm.,  Avith  petioles  1-2  cm. 
long.  £rffcMeaves  6-16  mm.  long.  Pedicels  up  to  1  cm.  long. 
Calyx-lohas  3x2  mm.,  larger  in  fruit.  Gorolla-i\xhQ  9  mm.,  lobes 
5  mm.  long.      Capsule  6  mm.  in  diameter. 

60.  M.  ACUTIFOLIA  Euiz  &  Pavon,  Flor.  Peru  &  Chili,  i.  58,  t.  89. 
f.  I  (1798).     M.  acutiflora  Persoon,  Syn.  i.  134  (1805). 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  this  species,  which  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  see,  are  the  glabrousness  of  all  the  vegetative  parts, 
and  the  villous  covering  of  the  purple  corolla  which,  according  to 
Schumann  (Flor.  Bras.),  is  a  centimetre  in  length.  The  type  was 
gathered  in  the  woods  of  Panatahua,  between  Acomayo  and  Pati, 
Peru. 

61.  M.  Glaziovii,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis  caule  valido  quadrangulari  in  novitate  densissime 
tardius  sparsius  pilis  sericeo-velutinis  dettexis  induto.  Folia  mem- 
branacea pro  genere  inter  maxima,  ovata  v.  elliptiea  acuminata  acuta, 
basi  nonnunquam  rotundata,  petiolo  sajpe  longiusculo  valido  dense 
tomentoso,  supra  asperulo-pubescentia  subtus  dense  velutino-tomen- 
tosa,  venis  lateralibus  utrinque  primariis  6-8.  Flores  parvi  pauci 
(ca.  2-4)  in  axillis  cymose  dispositi.  Calycis  lobi  oblongiacuti  dense 
pilosi.  CorollcB  hypocrateriformis  tubus  brevis  extus  pubescens,  lobi 
suberecti  ovati  obtusi  apice  prajsertim  barbati.  Ovarium  dense 
tomentosum. 

Brazil.   Qlaziou  10907!     In  herb.  Kew. 

Of  all  the  species  concerned  this,  I  consider,  approximates  the 
most  nearly  to  M.  racemosa.  It  is  unique  in  the  strongly  deflcxed 
velvety  hairs  that  cover  the  young  stems,  the  large  leaves,  velvety 
beneath,  and  the  stout  petioles,  as  long  as  1-6  cm.  or  more.  Leaves 
7-9  cm.  X  3-4"5  cm.  Pedicels  al)0ut  7  mm.  or  longer.  C«/_y.r-lobes 
6  mm.  long.     Corolla  nearly  1  cm.  long. 

62.  M.  Pearcei,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  stnnpervirens  scandens  caule  juniore  filiformi  dense  pub- 
escente  tardius  quadrangulari  eortiee  flavo-brunneo  dilute  induto. 
Folia   inter    majom    elliptiea    basi   acuta,    brevlter    petiolata,    apice 
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acuminata  acutissima,  supra  scabriclula  glabrescentia  subtus  hispidula 
pilosa,  petiolo  densissiuie  tomentello.  Flores  pro  i-ata  majuseula  in 
cymis  plus  minus  umbellatis  multifloris  clispositi  dense  pilosis  foliis 
brevioribus,  pedicellis  noununquam  elongatis  gi-acilibus  dense  hjspi- 
dulo-pubescentibus.  Calyx  ultra  medium  nee  tamen  ad  basin  laciniis 
in  8  lanceolatis  acutis  ciliatis  v.  fere  glabris  divisus,  basi  disco 
adhaerens.  Ovarium  dense  tlavo-tomentosvim.  Corolloe  bypocrateri- 
formis  tubus  cylindricus  extus  sparse  puberulus  intus  in  ore  infra 
necnon  stamina  tlavo-pubescens,  lobi  late  ovati  apice  barbellati  cilio- 
latique,  aliter  glabrati.  Capsula  globosa  pubescens  apice  subtruncata. 
Colombia.  Near  Moro,  common  along  road-sides,  4000-5000  ft., 
Pearcel  Road  to  Cueva  Grande,  7000  ft.,  Pearce  288!  in  berb. 
Kew ! 

Flowers  red.  Related  to  M.  hispida,  but  distinct  in  tbe  many- 
flowered  inflorescence,  tbe  globose  capsule,  narrower  corolla-limb,  etc. 
Leaves  6-10  cm.  X  2-.5-4  era.  ;  petiole  to  8  mm.  Pedicel  to  \o  cm. 
or  longer.  Cali/x-Xohes  o  mm.  or  longer.  CoroUa-tuhe  \o  cm.  long, 
lobes  6x4  mm.     Anthers  4  mm.  long. 

63.  M.  HISPIDA  Poepp.  &  Endl.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  iii.  24,  t.  228 
(1845). 

Pert.  Cuchero:  Yurimagua,Maynas.  i^/.  Feb., March.  Poeppig. 
I  have  not  seen  a  specimen.  In  the  description  the  corolla  is 
described  as  red  (piinicea). 

64.  M.  Mi>TATA  Ch.  Lem.  Fl.  des  Serres,  iv.  t.  817  (1848). 
Schumann  has  hazarded  two  distinct  guesses  at  the  identity  of 

this,  querying  the  synonymy  as  31.  cordifolia  and  also  as  M.  cocc^nea. 
To  neither  of  these  does  M.  miniata  bear  much  resemblance,  as  a 
glance  at  the  excellent  figure,  just  quoted,  will  show.  This  species  is  of 
particular  interest,  as  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  under  cultivation, 
in  the  celebrated  Van  Houtten  Garden.  Thither  it  had  been  sent  from 
England,  in  1845  ;  its  native  country  is  unknown.  Lemaire  rightly 
described  it  as  a  new  species  allied  to  M.  hispida;  it  is  evidently  a 
very  attractive  plant,  with  rather  large  scarlet  flowers,  turning  to 
rose.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  dropped  entirely  out  of  notice  ;  there  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  standard  dictionaries  of  horticulture,  such  as 
those  of  Nicholson,  Bailey,  etc.  (see  also  Spi-ague,  in  Gard.  Chron. 
1904,  ii.  384). 

65.  M.  dominicensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  nisi  inflorescentiis  fere  glaber,  caule  Isvi  nunc 
subtereti  striate  nunc  subquadrangulari  angulis  minute  hirtellis.  Folia 
firme  chartacea  majuseula  ovata  aeuminatissima  acuta,  basi  sa?pe 
subrotundata  petiolata,  veiiis  primariis  subtus  consiticuis  ]>aucis  rete 
interveniente  nee  apparente  ;  stipulw  parvae  deltoideaj  acuta?.  Flores 
in  umbellis  alaribus  pedunculatis  sstpe  multifloris  dispositi,  pedicellis 
SEPpe  elongatis  qua  ovaria  plus  minus  dense  hirtellis.  Cali/cis  lobi 
4  longiuseuli  angusti  lineares.  Corol/ce  hypocrateriformis  tubus 
validiusculus  breviusculus  extus  minute  puberulus  intus  in  ore  dense 
barbatus,  lobi  oblongo-lanceolati  extus  glabri  margine  necnon  intus 
fimbriati.      Capsula  depressa  subglobosa  glabrescens  mediocra. 
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West  Iis'dies.  Dominica:  Ponthieii\  Ramagel  Trnray  216! 
Lake  Roseau  Mts.,  Eqqers  53  !  St.  Vincent :  coramon  locally,  Mt. 
St.  Andrews,  1500-2500  ft.,  H.  H.  Sf  G.  W.  Smith  730 ! 

A  climber,  on  trees,  etc.,  up  to  30  feet  high,  with  white  flowers. 
Allied  to  M.  coccinea,  it  is  distinct  in  the  short  stout  corolla,  the 
more  individualized  inflorescence,  and  the  small  depressed  fruit. 
Leaves  5-9  cm.  X  3-4  cm.  ;  petiole  barely  reaching  1  cm.  Peduncle 
1-1"5  cm.,  pedicels  to  1  cm.  or  longer.  Calyx-Xohes  5-7  mm. 
Corolla-inhe  8  mm.,  lobes  5*5  mm.  Capsule  6  mm.  long,  rather 
more  in  width. 

66.  M.  tarapotensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volubilis  caule  demum  subtereto  striato  minute  pubescente. 
Folia  pro  genere  inter  maxima  tenuiter  papyracea  elliptico-ovata 
apice  acuminatissima  acuta,  basi  nisi  subito  anguste  in  petiolum  sub- 
elongatum  glabrum  acuminatim  desinentia  rotundata  ;  stipulae  trun- 
catae  conspicue  gland uloso-denticulatie.  Flores  in  axillis  siepe  nume- 
rosi  subcongesti,  pedunculis  vix  manifestis,  pedicellis  glabratis  lon- 
giusculis.  Calyx  fere  ad  basin  brevissime  tubularem  laciniis  in 
8  linearibus  subelongatis  divisus  glabris.  Corollce  hypocrateriformis 
tubus  longiusculus  gracilis  extus  insuper  puberulus.  Capsula  pyri- 
formis  in  no  vita  te  minute  pubescens. 

Peku.  Tarapoto,  Spruce  4076  !  4426  ! 

This  ally  of  M.  coccinea  is  distinct  in  the  peculiar  stipules,  with 
theu"  marginal  row  of  bright  yellow  glands,  the  long  slender  leaf- 
stalks, etc.  Leaves  6-0  cm.  x  3-4  cm.,  i\\Q  petiole  2  cm.  or  longer. 
Pedicels  1"2  cm.  or  longer.  Gorolla-tnhe  l-2-l"3  cm.  Calyx- 
lobes  5-6  mm.,  slightly  accrescent.  Fruit  1  cm.  long,  6  mm. 
wide. 

67.  M.  PECTiNATA  Sprague,  in  Bull.  Herb.  Boiss.  ii.  v.  836 
(1905). 

Colombia.  Santa  Marta,  Las  Nubes,  4500  ft.,  IT.  H.  Smith 
1665 ! 

68.  M.  PLEiODON  K.  Schum.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  vi.  vi.  185 
(1889). 

I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  this  species,  to  which  Schumann 
has  assigned  a  plant  collected  in 

Colombia  :  Mariquita,  by  Karsten. 

Its  more  notable  characters  are  the  puberulous  indumentum,  and 
the  lonij  corolla,  with  ciliate  throat  and  limb. 

69.  M.  OLANDULOSA  Poepp.  &  Endl.  Nov.  Gen.  &  Sp.  iii.  24  (1845). 
Peru.  "  Herba  volul)ilis  aquosa.     Floi'es  carnei."     Yurimaguas, 

on  R.  Huallaga,  Sprtice  3874 ! 

70.  M.  costaricensis,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  volul)ilis,  caule  minute  pubescente  in  novitate  densius. 
Folia  inter  minuscula  tandem  glabra  ovata  v.  lanceolata  acuminata 
basi  acuta,  peliolo  brevissimo  dense  hirtello  ;  vencB  primariae  subtus 
prominula;  rete  interveniente  occluso.  Flares  pauci  in  pedunculis 
pedicellisque  tardius   elongatis  pubescentibus  cymam  axillarem   for- 
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mantes.  Calyx  basi  tubularis,  lobis  8  insuper  divisus  glabrescentibus 
subelongatis.  Corolla  bj'pocraterit'onuis  oxtus  dense  puberula,  lobis 
ovato-oblongis  glabratis.  Caj)sula  majuscula  oblongo-ellipsoidea 
tandem  glabra. 

Costa  Rica.  3500  ft.,  Endres  21  Tucurrique,  Las  Yueltas, 
2000-2400  ft.,  Tonduz  12873  ! 

A  climber  with  red  flowers,  distinguished  from  M.  coccinea 
especially  in  the  short  pubei'ulous  corolla.  Leaves  3-6  cm.  x  1"3- 
2  cm.  Pedicels  from  1  cm.,  more  or  less,  in  the  flower,  to  2  cm.  or 
more  in  fruit.  CalyxAoha^  3-5  mm.  in  flower,  somewhat  accrescent. 
Corolla-ivihe  to  1"2  cm. ;  lobes  5  mm.  long.  Capsule  1"2  cm.  long, 
8-9  mm.  wide. 

71.  M.  Spra^uei,  sp.  nov.  M.  coccinea  Wernham,  in  Kew  Bull. 
64,  1914,  non  Willd. 

Frutex  volubilis  glaberrimus,  caule  subterete  in  novitate  sub- 
quadrangulare.  Folia  majuscula  papyi-acea  elliptica  apice  acuminata 
acutissima  basi  acuta,  petiolo  brevi  gracili ;  venae  primarise  subtus 
prominulse  laterales  utrinque  manifesto  7-8.  Flares  singuli  in 
axillis  oriundi  inter  minores  longe  pedicellati.  Calyx  basi  breviter 
tubulosus  disco  lobulato  adnatus,  lobis  4  elongatis  graminoideo- 
linearibus  rectiusculis  tarde  in  fructu  maturo  (in  sice.)  crispatis 
glaberrimis,  denticulis  nee  interspersis  tubi  margme  integro.  Corolla 
extus  ipsa  in  novitate  qua  calyx  necnon  ovarium  glabra,  intus  sub- 
aiqualiter  pilosa  nisi  ore  dense  pilis  articulatis  hyalinis  barbata, 
alabastro  notabile  apiculata.  AnthercB  lineari-oblongas  elongatge. 
Cajjsula  glaberrima  subglobosa. 

Colombia.  San  Martin  district,  Villavicencio,  Spragite !  In  herbb. 
Mus.  Brit.  &  Kew. 

I  regarded  this  originally  {loc.  cit.)  as  a  "form"  of  M.  coccinea ;  but 
subsequent  examination  has  led  me  to  distinguish  it  as  the  type  of  a  new 
species.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  other  so-called  "4-sepalled  forms  " 
of  M.  coccinea  have  proved,  like  M.  dominicensis  for  instance,  to  be 
undoubted  new  species.  Again,  A'illavicencio,  where  Mr.  Sprague 
found  this  plant,  lies  just  to  the  east  of  the  triple  barrier  of  the 
Cordilleras,  where  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  species  which 
has  its  main  distribution  to  the  west  of  this  barrier.  The  floral 
material  is,  unfortunately,  imperfect ;  but  critical  specific  characters 
are  afforded  by  the  com])lete  glal)rousness  of  the  flowers — even  the 
immature  ones,  by  the  hairy  covering  of  the  interior  of  the  corolla, 
by  the  calyx,  the  long  anthers,  and  also  by  the  leaf- venation. 

Leaves  about  7  cm.  x  3'5  cm.,  the  j^efiole  not  exceeding  7  mm.  or 
so.  Calyx-lohes  8  mm.  or  longer.  Anthers  rather  more  than  5  mm. 
in  length. 


'O' 


72.  M.  coccixEA  Willd..  in  Linn.  Spec.  Plant,  ed.  it.  i.  624 
(1797).  Nacihea  coccinea  Aubl.  PI.  Guian.  i.  96,  t.  37.  f.  1  (1775). 
M.  havanensis  &  M.  tinifora  H.  B.  K.  Nov.  Gen.  &.  Sp.  iii.  387 
(1820).  M.  cvspidafa  Bei-t.  ex  Spreng.  Syst.  i.  415  (1825). 
M.  panamensis  Duch.  &  Walp.,  in  Linnjea,  xxiii.  753  (1850). 

Cexthal  America.  Mexico.  Tapijuluya,  Ta  Casco,  Bovirosa 
337!     R.  Puyapatengo,  Teapa,  Linden  942!     Zacuapan,  Vera  Cruz, 
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Purpus  6359  !  Guatemala.  Chajnax,  Alta  Verapaz,  2000  ft.,  J.  D. 
Smith  13(3S!  Fraijanes,  Amatitlan.  3900  ft.,  J.  D.  Smith  6149! 
Cubilquitz,  Alta  Vei'apaz,  1400  ft.,  J.  D  Smith  8224  !  Mazatenaui^-o, 
Bernoulli  45  !  Honduras.  San  Pedro  Sula,  Santa  Barbara,  1000  ft., 
J.  D.  Smith  52-58  !  American  Settlement,  Campbell  79  !  Nica- 
ragua. Cliontales:  Seemann  115!  Tate  196(141)!  Costa  Kica. 
Mt.  Agnacate,  Oersted  22  !  Guapiles,  850  ft.,  J.  D.  Smith  4S87 ! 
Tuis,  2112  ft.,  Tonduz  11473!  Panama.  Chagres,  Fendler  238! 
Empire  Station,  Hayes  301 !     Near  Panama  city,  Seemann  348  ! 

West  Indies.  Cuba.  Eastern,  Wriyht  267  !  Jamaica.  I  have 
not  seen  a  specimen  from  this  Island,  but  it  is  midoubtedly  native, 
if  not  common,  there.     St.  Vincent's.   Guilding  ! 

South  America.  Trinidad.  Lockhart\  Criieger\  Fendler 
417!     Guiana.  Auhletl  Martini 

As  may  be  expected  from  the  circumstance  of  its  relatively  wide 
distribution,  this  species  displays  a  considerable  amount  of  variation, 
especially  in  the  indumentum  and  in  the  size  of  the  flowers.  Like 
M.  alba,  this  species  was  discovered  originally  b}"  Aublet  in  Guiana 
{supra,  p.  1)  ;  but,  unlike  that  species,  M.  coccinea  has  since  been 
found  in  nearly  every  case  outside  Guiana,  its  main  area  of  distri- 
bution being  Central  America. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  this  species  should  have  been 
found  first  in  Guiana  before  the  nineteenth  century,  and  have  escaped 
entirely  the  notice  of  the  earlier  collectors  in  Central  America.  This, 
however,  is  probably  not  actualh^  the  ease,  as  will  appear  from  a  con- 
sidei-ation  of  the  species  which  stands  as  the  type  of  the  genus, 
namely,  31.  reclinata  Mutis,  in  Linn.  Mantiss.  553  (1771). 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  this  species  strictly  to  its  type- 
origin.  Mutis  gives  the  critical  generic  characters,  in  his  original 
description  of  Manettia,  thus  : 

Calyx  8-phyll,  linear,  concave,  hirsute,  persistent.  Corolla  hypo- 
crateriform,  tube  cylindrical,  exceeding  the  calyx ;  limb  4-partite, 
the  lobes  shorter  than  the  tube,  ovate  obtuse  bearded  within.  Capsule 
turbinate,  compressed,  sulcate,  unilocular.     Seeds  few,  flat,  winged. 

I  have  dealt  separately  with  this  description  in  its  relation  to  the 
diagnosis  of  the  genus  as  constituted  al  present  {supra,  p.  1). 

The  speciflc  characters  of  M.  reclinata  (I.  c.  558)  are  given  thus  : 
Anniial,  stem  herbaceous,  weak,  branched.  Leaves  ovate  acute, 
subciliate,  Ij  inches,  pubescent  beneath  ;  ^yefiole  very  shoi't,  hirsute; 
stipules  semicircular,  very  short.  Peduncle  axillary  solitary,  niany- 
flowered. 

This  description  is  strongly  suggestive  of  M.  coccinea  Willd.  ; 
and  1  have  adopted  the  view  that  M.  reclinata  is  a  form  of  that 
species.  This  view  derives  some  support  from  the  distribution  of 
3£.  coccinea,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  fairly  common  plant 
throughout  Centi-al  America.  Moreover,  onl}'  three  species  have  evelc 
been  recorded  from  Mexico,  apart  from  M.  reclinata ;  one  is  M.  cocr 
cinea  ;  the  others,  the  quite  distinct  M.  Jlexilis  and  the  large- 
flowered  31.  zimapanica.  Again,  beside  these  three,  onl}'^  two 
species  furtlier  have  ever  been  assigned  to  the  whole  of  Central 
America  ;  and  both  of  these  are  endemic  in  Costa  Rica.  31.  coccinea 
is  repi'escnted  in  all  tlie  jirincipal  states  of  Central  America. 
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73.  M.  sanctae-martse,  sp.  nov. 

Hevba  gracilis  volubilis  oiunino  dense  necnon  minute  pubescens. 
Folia  saspius  parvula  plana  papyracea,  utrinque  acuminata  apice  acu- 
tissima  petiolo  brevissimo  ;  stijntloe  obsoleta?.  Flores  inter  minores 
singuli  in  axillis  oriundi,  pedicellis  sjrpe  elongatis.  Orariioti  parvum 
cupulare  ;  cal^xh-dsi  brcvissime  tubularis,  lobis  8  tenuissimis  setaceis. 
Corolla  hypocrateriformis,  extus  glaber,  tubo  pinguiusculo  insuper 
ampliato,   lobis  suborbicularibus,  apice    subacutis.     Capsula  parvula 


globosa. 


Colombia.  Santa  Marta,  lOOO  ft,  S.H.  Smith,  391  !  St.  Sebas- 
tian, Nevada  de  St.  Marta.  July.  Hb.  Rooher\  Hbb.  Mus.  Brit. 
k  Kew. 

A  much  more  delicate  plant  than  the  allied  M.  coccinea,  Avith  its 
small  lanceolate  leaves,  2-o-o  cm.  X  1-1 '7  cm.,  on  petioles  rarely 
longer  than  2  or  8  mm.  The  rather  showy  corolla,  v.dth  tube 
l'2"cm.  long,  and  wide  round  lobes  5  mm.  in  diameter,  is  a  critical 
feature.  Fedicels  1-2  cm.,  or  longer.  Flowering  ovary  27  mm. 
deep  ;  cali/x-loheii,  to  3  mm.     Capsule  about  6  mm.  in  diameter. 

74.  M.  orbifera,  sp.  nov. 

Frutex  scandens  glaber  caule  flliformi.  Folia  majuscula  tenuiter 
membranacea  ovata  acuminata  acutissima  basi  nonnunquam  ina?qualia 
petiolata  :  stipulce  ad  vaginam  brevissimam  reduct:u  arcuatim  trun- 
catam,  in  novitate  nonnunquam  glanduloso-timbi-iatam.  Flores 
majusculi  singuli  in  axillis  dispositi  ssepius  longe  pedicellati.  Cah/a- 
lono'e  infra  medium  in  laciniis  5-8  lineari-lanceolatis  acuniinatis 
acutissimis  elongatis  glaberrimis  divisus.  Corollce  hypocrateriformis 
tubus  latus  extus  glaber  intus  in  ore  dense  pilis  barbatu.s  erectis,  lobi 
ampli  urliicvilares  vix  acuminati  subacuti,  tubi  dimidium  escedentes. 

Guatemala.  Ketalhuleu,  Bernoulli  Sf  Cario  1G49 !  In  herb. 
Kew. 

Distinct  in  the  large  orbicular  corolla-lobes,  giving  the  upper  part 
of  the  bud  a  bulbous  appearance.  Leaves  4-7  cm.  x  2-3  cm.,  with 
petiole  upwards  of  1  cm.  Pedicels  to  al)out  2  cm.  Cfcf/y.r-lobes^ 
6  mm.  or  longer.  Coro//«-tubc  l"o  cm.  nearly,  the  average  width 
4  mm. :  lobes  8  mm.  long  and  wide. 

This  species,  as  the  tubular  base  of  the  calyx  indicates,  is  allied  to 
M.  coccinea,  which  it  seems  to  connect  with  M.  hispida.  The  flower 
suggests  also  certain  s])ecies — M.  injlata,  for  instance — of  the  second 
main  group  (§  Heterochlora). 

75.  M.  divaricata,  s]».  nov. 

Frutex  glabernmus  caule  complanato  sulcato.  Folia  mediocra 
papvracea  ovato-elliptica  apice  acuminata  acuta,  basi  acuta  petiolo 
lono-iusculo  gracillimo ;  stipalce  mox  decidme  brevissime  vaginantes. 
Flores  in  cvmulis  ramulis  jjerpendicularibus  di.spositi  notabile  divari- 
catis  alaribus,  ^J^t/''«(*«/o  validiusculo  pedicellis  subajquante  longius- 
culis  ;  pedicellus  leniter  glaberrimum  in  ovarium  angustatus  costu- 
latum.  hracteis  bracteolisque  setaceai  exiguai.  Calyx  basi  tubularis 
disco  adnatus,  lobis  4  parvis  carneis  crassis  ovatis  acuminatis  acuti* 
JovEXAL  OF  Botany,  Mak.,  1919.     [Supplemejtt.]         y 
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distantibus,  tubi  luargine  denticulis  plurimis  intei'jectis  niinutis. 
Caj)sula  subglobosa  basi  vix  turbinata  glaberrima. 

Bolivia.  Cochabamba,  Banff  12G9 !  In  hbb.  Mus.  Brit.  & 
Kew. 

In  the  absence  of  a  corolla  the  precise  systematic  position  of  this 
species  must  remain  doubtful.  The  structure  of  the  calyx  and  disc 
proclaim  its  affinity  with  Jif.  cocci )iea  ;  and  the  species  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  the  inflorescence, 
and  in  the  small  fleshy  calyx-lobes.  The  habitat  is  very  isolated ; 
the  only  other  native  Bolivian  species  are  all  of  widely  different 
affinity,  the  nearest  station  for  M.  coccinea  being  Panama.  Leaves 
about  6  cm.  X  2"3  cm.,  with  petiole  up  to  1*5  cm.  Peduncle  to 
1"3  cm.,  pedicels  about  1  cm.  long.  Galyx-\ohQ?>  barely  3  mm.  long. 
Capstile  about  1  cm.  long  and  wide. 

76.  M.  capitata,  sp.  nov. 

Herba  volubilis  glaberrima  delicatula  roseo-brunnea  in  siceitate 
plus  minus  nigricans,  caule  hevissimo.  ^olia  tenue  papyraeea  parva 
late  ovata  acuminata  apice  subacuta  basi  truncato-rotundata,  ^;ei'«oZo 
pro  rata  validiusculo  longiusculo  ;  stipulce  vaginam  formantes  bre- 
vissimam  fere  obsoletam  margine  ciliatam  arista  setaeea  interpetio- 
lari  onustam.  Flores  in  capitulis  terminalibus  v.  subtei-minalibus 
longe  psdunculatis  multifloris  exinvolucratis  sessiles  congesti.  Cah/x 
ad  basin  in  laciniis  -4  lanceolatis  angustis  acutis  divisus.  Corolla 
anguste  inf  undibularis  nee  parva  glaberrima,  tubo  pinguiusculo,  lobis  4 
late  lanceolatis  erectis  acuminatis  acutis.  Discus  pulvinaris  necnon 
cavus.      Sfi(/n/afa  2  linearia  subelongata  minute  papilloso-pubeseentia. 

Brazil.  San  Paulo :  Rio  Itariri,  Weir  290  * !  Herb.  Mus.  Brit, 
ex  herb.  Miers. 

Leaves  2-2*5  cm.  X  1*3-1'8  cm.,  with  j^efiole  6-S  mm.  ;  arista  of 
stipule  3  mm.  long.  Floral  head,  excluding  corollas,  about  8  mm.  in 
diameter.  Peduncle  to  5  cm.  or  longer.  Cah/x-lohea  about  -i  mm. 
long.     Corolla-inhe  6  ram.  long,  lobes  4  mm.  x  3  mm. 

Although  both  fruit  and  seeds  are  wanting,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  true  Manettia,  in  agreement  with  Miers's  notes  and  draw- 
ings upon  the  specimen.  It  differs  from  all  the  other  species  of 
JSIanettia,  save  the  next  to  be  described,  in  the  stricth'  capitate 
inflorescence  of  sessile  flowers. 

77.  M.  Miersiana,  sp.  nov. 

Herba  nisi  folia  liic  inde  margine  obscure  ciliolata  glaberrima 
caule  Isevissimo  striato.  Folia  firme  chartacea  lanceolata  jmrum 
acuminata  apice  obtusa  v.  rotundata,  brevissime  petiolata  ;  slipnlcB 
obsolete  vaginantes  subulato-aristata'.  Flores  in  cajiitulis  subter- 
minalibus  pedmiculatis  congesti  .sessiles  midtitloris,  hracteis  majusculis 
subinvolucrantibus  3-4-digitatim  partitis  interspersis  segmentis 
lineari-lancoolatis.  Calyx  ad  basin  4  in  laciniis  lineari-lanceolatis 
longiusculis  divisus.  Corolla  anguste  infundibularis  jjai'va  extus 
glaberrima  intus  basin  versus  staminum  insertionis  in  vicinitate  dense 
puberula,  tubo  latiusculo,  lobis  4  late  lanceolatis  erectis.  Discus 
pulvinaris.      Stir/tnafa  2  flliforniia  su])elongata. 
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Brazil.  San  Paulo  :  Rio  Itariri,  Weir  290 !  In  herb.  Mus. 
Brit.,  ex  herb.  Miers. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  readih-  distinguished  by  the 
shape  and  texture  of  the  very  shortlj'-stalked  leaves.  These  are 
2"5-3  cm.  X  1-1'5  cm.,  and  the  primary  lateral  veins,  in  number  6 
pairs,  ai*e  manifest  upon  the  lower  surface.  PeditncJe  2  cm.  or 
longer.  Calyx-\ohe?,  9  mm.  long,  less  than  1  mm.  wide.  Corolla 
(young,  scarcely  opened)-tube  barely  1  cm.,  lobes  3-4  mm.  long. 


Species  DrBi-i:  t.  plus  mixus  laNOT^. 

78.  M.  MARGiXATA  K.  Schuiu.,  in  Mart.  Flor.  Bras.  Ti.  vi.  178 

.(1889).    .  ... 

The  description  is  too  imperfect  for  systematic  purposes.  The 
leathery  leaves  are  said  to  be  marginate,  non -reticulate  ;  the  hypo- 
crateriform  corolla  is  but  5  mm.  in  length,  and  lobed  to  one-quarter 
of  its  length.     The  habitat  is  given  as  the  Kiver  Orinoco. 

79.  M.  LL'TESCENs  K.  Schum.,  loc.  cif.  186.  Guagnehina 
lutescens  Veil.  Flor.  Flmn.  45.  t.  116.  f.  1  (182-3). 

The  most  important  character,  according  to  A'ellozo's  description, 
confirmed  hv  his  hs:ure.  is  the  swollen  base  of  the  co;'o//ff-tube. 
Comparison  with  the  other  figures  leads  me  to  conclude  that  this, 
like  M.  luteo-ruhra  {q.  v.),  *is  meant  for  one  of  the  Heterochlora- 
group.  Thus  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  species  before  us  is  JM.  injlata 
Sprague  ;  the  localit}'.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  not  opposed  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

80.  M.  Utopia,  sp.  nov. 

Frutieulus  seandens  nisi  inflorescentia  hirtella  glaberrimus,  caule 
valde  complanato-sulcato.  Folia  coriacea  utrinque  glaberrima  mar- 
gine  revoluta  rugosula  in  siccitate  subtus  valde  discoloria  dilute  flava, 
supra  \aridia,  elliptica  breviter  subcaudato-acuminata  hasi  rotundata 
V.  obtusa,  petiolo  gracili  nee  longo.  Flores  in  umbellis  cymosis 
alaribus  dispositi  foliis  brevioribus  pedicellati,  pedunculo  valde  com- 
planato,  himcteis  exiguis.  Cali/cis  lobi  4  carnei  deltoidei  acuti. 
Capsula  parva  glaberrima. 

CuLOMBiA.    Triana  s.  n.  !      In  herb.  Mus.  Brit. 

Easily  distinguished   by  the   texture  and  colour  of  the   leaves, 

which,  measure  about  o  cm.  X  2'5  cm.,  with  petiole  up  to  1  cm.  :  and 

by  the  compact   injlorescenve,  isolated  from  the  leaves,  with  definite 

peduncle,  as  much  as  2  cm.  long.     'Vhe  pedicels  are  5  mm.  or  longer. 

Calyx-\ohQ^  1'5  mm.  long.      Capsule  about  5  mm.  x  3  mm. 

This  is  probably  allied  to  M.  microcarpa  K.  Schum.,  and  possibly 
also  to  M.  marcjinutu  K.  Schum. 

81.  M.  (?)  DIFFUSA  Britton,  in  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  xviii.  107 
(1891). 

Bolivia.  Guanai,  2000  ft.,  Ttuslni  2121. 

I  have  not  seen  an  example  of  this  species.  It  is  described  as 
resembling   II.  paniculata   in  habit,   having  small  leaves  obtuse  or 
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cordate  at  the  base  ;  the  Jlow^rii  are  disposed  in  a  cymose  panicle, 
with  slender  ped tin cle  and  pedicels  bearing  minute  bracteoles.  The 
corolla  is  only  6  mm.  long,  tnlndar,  and  constricted  at  the  base. 

It  should  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  the  foregoing  study,  depend- 
ing a.-^  it  does  solely  iipon  the  ])lants  preserved  in  the  two  principal 
British  herbaria,  cannot  aspire  to  completeness. 


Page 

ncutiflora    32 

acutijiora    36 

acutifolia  36 

talba     29 

albifloni 33 

*angustifolia    2'A 

as-penda     19 

atteniiata   20 

Bangdi    33 

barbata  29 

Beyrichiana   33 

bicolov     23 

bicolor     23 

*boliTiana    20 

*Biircliellii  18 

calycosa 23 

canescens  25 

*capitata 42 

chrysoderma 20 

ciliata     22 

coccinea 39 

coccinea 39 

coccocypi5eloides   ...   35 

confertitiora   21 

congesta 33 

*congestoicles  34 

cordifdlia     19 

cordifolia    19 

*eorticifer    25 

*coBtaricensis 38 

cngpidata   39 

diffusa    43 

*divaricata  41 

doiuingensis  18 

•dominicensis 37 

*dubia 31 

evenia     25 


Index  of  Species. 

Page 

■  fimbriata    32 

flexilis     29 

glabra     19 

glandulosa 38 

*GlazioTii     36 

gracilis   18 

(jrandifiora     19 

Guilleminiana    27 

h a va  neusis     39 

hispida    37 

♦Holtonii 23 

ignita 19 

inflata     23 

leiantltifolia  19 

Lindenii 28 

*Lobbii    26 

luteo-rubra     23 

lutescens    43 

lygistoides 26 

Lygistiim    28 

niarginata  43 

meridensis 33 

micanii    19 

microcarpa     30 

*Miersiana  42 

miniata  37 

miti.s   32 

*niollis 35 

*Moritziana  31 

multiflora  33 

mvtab'dis   35 

*()rbifera 41 

imnamensis    39 

paiiiculata 30 

parviila  26 

*Pearcei   36 

pectiiiata    38 


Page 

ped iinculata  22 

*pichincheiisis 25 

■picta   29 

*pi.sifera  27 

pleiodon 38 

Pseudo-Diodia  22 

pubescens  21 

'punicea  30 

qiiinquenervia    22 

racemosa    35 

reclinata     40' 

recurva  24 

*Riedelii  36 

Eojasiana  23 

roi^ea     33 

RiDihijana  33 

*.sabiceoides     30 

*saiictfe  martae    41 

*scaberrima      24 

Scliumanniana  29 

Smithii   22 

*Sonderiana     30 

Spraguei     39 

stenophylla     29 

*stipulosa    21 

*sublanata   21 

*tarapotensi8  38 

ttenuis 33 

*thysanophora    28 

*Trian8B  27 

Tweediaua 18 

umbellata  31 

■inii flora  39 

*utopia     43 

*verticillata     34 

villoxa     21 

zimapanica     21 


*  indicates  new  species,  f  new  names. 


THE  PHyEOPHYCEAX  ZOID. 
By  a.  H.  Chuhch. 


CoNsiDEREi)  as  a  ciliated  reproductive  cell,  the  characteristic 
"  zoospore "  or  "  swanu-spore  "  of  the  Phseoph^'ceie  presents  little 
interest ;  but  regarded  from  a  broader  standpoint  as  the  retention 
of  a  Hagellated  phase  in  the  life-cycle,  linking  this  great  group  of 
marine  algaj  with  other  flagellated  races  of  phvto2:)lankton,  it  acquires 
an  intensive  value — not  only  as  opening  up  the  question  of  the 
tlagellate  ancestry  of  the  Plueopliycese,  but  as  expressing  the  high- 
grade  differentiation  attained  by  such  a  zoid  in  some  previous  phase 
of  existence  and  its  isolated  phyletic  history. 

The  organization  of  the  Pha^ophycean  zoid  as  presented  most 
typically  in  the  zoogonidia  of  Ectocaiyus,  the  gametes  of  Laminaria, 
or  the  antherozoid  of  Fucus,  is  that  of  a  simple  naked  protoplast, 
rounding  off  at  about  o  fx  diam.,  with  nucleus,  suggestions  of  granular 
cytoplasm  and  either  a  single  discoid  chloroplast  reduced  to  an  eye- 
spot  (sf/(/ma)  only,  or  associated  with  such  a  residual  plastid  ;  larger 
zoids  may  contain  several  chloroplasts.  Such  a  zoid,  though  typically 
possessing  autotrophic  mechanism,  differs  in  one  fundamental  respect 
from  a  typical  tlagellate,  in  that  it  has  lost  the  power  of  binary 
fission  and  is  so  far  retained  wholly  for  a  "  repi-oductive  "  function. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  "  Brown  Flagellates  "  are  similarly  re- 
stricted to  binary  fission  in  the  non-motile  "cyst  "-stage  (cf.  Hydru- 
TMS,  Phceosphcera,  Phceocapsa,  Hymenomonas^. 

The  zoid  is  thus  to  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
organization  of  a  flagellate,  though  such  details  have  been  as  yet  but 
little  investigated. 

Though  generally  described  as  pyriform  in  shape,  with  pointed 
anterior  end,  the  protoplast  possesses  little  in  the  way  of  a  permanent 
space-form  ;  when  at  rest  the  body  rounds  off  in  response  to  surface- 
tension  ;  and  in  the  motile  stage  the  pointed  end  is  largely  the 
expression  of  "  metabolic  "  or  "  euglenoid  "  contractility  ;  in  this  way 
a  5  yu,  individual  may  extend  to  7-10  or  12  p.  in  length,  as  an  elon- 
gated zoid  with  active  movements.  The  point  of  insertion  of  the 
tlagella  must  be  regarded  as  the  "pole''''  of  the  zoid;  and  in  such 
case  the  direction  of  the  movement  implies  a  change  of  polarity,  of 
about  90^,  from  the  original  condition  of  the  isokont  phase  with  equal 
distally  inserted  flagella. 

A  similar  change  of  polarity  obtains  in  other  flagellate  phyla,  noticeably 
in  many  Cryptomonads  (cf.  'Nephrose\mis\  and  in  the  PeridiniacoiU,  with  a 
very  similar  result ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  correlated  with  a  diii'erentiation 
in  function  between  the  two  flagella,  as  expressed  in  a  reversal  of  the  direc- 
tion of  contractility  in  one  which  becomes  a  propeller,  while  the  other 
remains  a  tractor.  With  two  flagella  thus  widely  divergent,  and  falling  into 
line  at  180°  with  each  other  across  the  axis  of  antecedent  polarity,  both  act 
in  the  same  direction,  and  a  new  "  anterior  "  end  is  acquired. 

Details  of  zoid  organization  in  terras  of  flagellate  construction  are 
still  meagre  : — 

Yamanouchi  (1013)  for  Zanardittia  described  a  suggestive  cliain 
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of  granules  between  the  insertion  of  the  flagella  and  the  nucleus,  in 
the  manner  of  a  rhizoplast-strand,  hut  decided  against  any  connection 
between  such  basal  granule  and  a  blepharoplast  as  a  "cell-organ." 
lletzius  (1906),  for  Fiicus  Arescliougii  and  F.  serratiis,  showed  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  4  (rai^ly  5)  "  Nebenkern  "-granules  (Mito- 
chondria, Plastochondria)  jwobably  of  nutritive  function,  and  confused 
by  previous  observers  with  the  nucleus  (Guignard).  Eetzius  also 
demonstrated  the  "  end-piece "  of  the  flagella,  as  a  short  delicate 
terminal  portion  (5^  lo"g)»  regarded  either  as  a  projecting  core 
(Minchin,  p.  52),  or  as  a  prolongation  of  the  extreme  plasmatic 
film.  Meves  (1908)  confirmed  the  presence  of  plastochondria  which 
might  become  confluent,  and  also  demonsti'ated  distinct  "basal 
granules "  in  Fucus  serratus  associated  with  each  flagellum,  to  be 
described  as  "  centrioles "  (  =  blepharoplasts),  and  in  direct  contact 
with  the  nuclear  body  of  tlie  protoplast.  According  to  Meves  also 
the  two  flagella  of  Fucus  serratus  grow  round  tlie  zoid  in  the  same 
sense  (cf.  Cliara),  while  according  to  Retzius  they  are  so  exactly  in 
the  same  line  that  they  appear  as  practically  continuous.  Older 
hypotheses  that  flagella  are  formed  from  a  peripheral  zone  of  cyto- 
plasm (Guignard,  Yamanouchi,  1913)  require  to  be  replaced  by  the 
view  that  they  grow  outwards  from  the  point  indicated  by  the  basal 
granule,  in  the  manner  generallj' characteristic  of  flagellates  (Minchin, 
P-^2). 

The  special  feature  of  the  mobile  zoid  is  its  asymmetrical  organi- 
zation as  expressed  in  the  "  lateral  insertion  "  of  the  two  unequal 
flagella ;  and  this  arrangement,  so  constant  and  characteristic,  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  isokont  habit  of  the  zoids  of  the  Chloro- 
phycea^-Isokonta;  and  Chrysomonadina-Isokonta?.  It  may  be  termed 
the  ''  (in isokont '^  condition. 

Of  the  two  flagella  one  projects  forward  beyond  the  pointed  anterior  end 
as  a  tractor  mechanism  ;  the  posterior  merely  trails  behind  as  a  long 
"  steering-oar  "  :  to  what  extent  it  acts  as  a  definite  propeller  is  etill  obscure. 
The  names  "  tractor  "  and  "trailer"  maybe  adopted  as  sufficiently  distinctive 
and  concise  (Minchin,  p.  53).  holont  is  preferable  to  isomastigote,  and 
aniaokont  to  heteromasfiyole :  "trailer"  is  preferable  to  guberjiaculum  (cf. 
Willey  &  Hickson  in  Mastigophora,  Lankester's  '  Zoology,'  i.  (1909)  p.  158, 
Minchin,  p.  259) ;  Lankester  (Enc.  Brit.,  Protozoa)  introduced  the  terms 
tractellurn  and  jinltiellum  respectively,  the  latter  indicating  the  propeller; 
and  these  terms  have  boon  retained  in  works  on  Protozoa,  as  Saville  Kent 
(1880),  Infu  o-ia;  Minchin,  Pio:;oz»a  (1912),  p.  52. 

On  general  principles  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  asymmetrical  habit  is 
secondary,  as  the  transformation  of  a  symmetrical  mode  of  construction  ; 
and  that  the  differentiation  of  two  flagella  with  different  functions  is 
secondciry  to  that  of  the  type  of  the  isokont  green  alga3 ;  the  latter  may  bo 
so  far  regarded  as  a  more  primitive  pliase  of  zoid  construction ;  as  in  turn 
the  condition  of  the  single  anterior  tractor-flagellum  may  bo  considered  to 
represent  the  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  such  a  kinetic  mechanism. 

Zoids  with  a  monokout  organization  survive  in  the  case  of  Botrydium 
(Chlorophyceaj),  and  among  several  groups  of  Brown  Flagellates  (Chryso- 
monadina-Monokontai,  Silicoflagellatfe,  Coccolithophorida;,  Hydrnrus  ; 
among  Fungus  phyla  in  Cliytridiacefe  and  Monohlepharix  \  in  vestigial 
flagellated  Badiolarians,  flagclluhc  of  Mycetozoa,  and  as  reproductive  phases 
in  Foraminifera  as  Peneropilis. 

The    Isokont   condition  is   characteristic   of    Chrysomouadina-Isokontse 
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(  =  HyTnenomonadaceaB),  Green  Algse,  as  marine  Codinm  and  freshwater 
Volvox,  etc. ;  as  also  as  flagellated  phases  of  many  Heliozoa,  Eadiolaria, 
Chara,  the  Bryophyta,  and  even  Selaginella. 

The  movement  of  the  anterior  tractor  is  always  that  of  a  sharp 
rh}'i;hmic  contractility  in  tliree-dimensional  space,  working  out  a 
movement  which  would  be  observed  as  a  spiral  vortex  if  the  zoid 
were  still ;  but  being  freely  suspended  in  the  medium  the  body  is 
pulled  along  and  at  the  same  time  rotated  on  its  axis,  while  the 
movements  of  the  tractor  appear  as  a  mere  undulatory  lashing  like 
tha  shaking  of  a  rope.  Such  a  mechanism  is  clearly  the  expression 
of  a  limiting  term  of  economy  and  precision  in  swimming,  and  it  is 
to  this  that  it  owes  its  constancy.  It  can  be  only  improved  by 
increasing  the  effective  power  of  the  tractor,  as  by  increasing  the 
mass  of  the -contractile  plasma,  or  by  adding  to  the  length  of  the 
stroke. 

The  feeblest  monokont  flagella  are  usually  about  one  body-leng^th  (flagel- 
lula3  of  Mycetozoa)  ;  yet  many  Cryptomonads  are  intensely  active,  with 
darting  action,  with  flagella  relatively  no  longer  (Chilomonas). 

In  megazoids  of  the  Phajophyceffi  efficiency  obviously  falls  off  as  the 
flagella  are  left  less  than  one  body-length. 

The  most  efficient  are  3-4  body-lengths,  though  ranging  to  4-6  body- 
lengths  with  more  rounded  zoi'ds  (Dictyota).  Among  the  Phajophycete  the 
finest  expressions  of  the  type  are  found  in  the  Cutleriaceas  (Yamanouchi). 
Thus  :— 

Cutleria  megazo'i'd  26ju  long,  ovoid,  anterior  flagellum  40/i.  Aglaozonia 
zoid  22'5jU  long,  ant.  flagellum  65/^.  Zanardinia,  zoogonidium  22"5  long, 
ant.  flag.  45/i. 

Where  the  zoid  is  enlarged  in  correlation  with  phenomena  of  heterogamy 
the  relative  dimensions  are  diminished  ;  and  the  large  oosphere  of  Cutleria 
with  30  chloroplasts  presents  an  anterior  flagellum  of  40/i  only,  or  1*5  body- 
lengths.  It  may  be  noted  that  3  body-lengths  bears  a  suggestive  relation 
to  the  circumference  of  the  zoid,  as  one  complete  turn  of  the  body  in 
ontogeny. 

In  many  more  specialized  and  powerful  holozoic  flagellates,  the  tractor- 
flagellum  is  distinctly  broadened  to  a  band-form.  [Cf.  also  Euylena, 
Cyathomonas,  and  animal  spermatozoa  (Retzius,  1906;  Doflein,  1916, 
p.  38).] 

Again,  regarded  as  complex  kinetic  organs  of  primary  signifi- 
cance involving  problems  of  life  and  death  to  the  organism,  such 
flagella  are  the  result  of  long  and  comjilex  natural  selection  on 
pre-existing  factors  of  growth  and  contractility.  Their  structure,  as 
presenting  a  thin  tilm  of  intensely  katabolic  contractile  plasma 
apparently  investing  an  axial  core  of  more  resistant  endoi)lasm, 
possibly  affords  in  its  minute  dimensions  ("DyLtdiam.)  as  vivid  an 
idea  of  the  complex  nature  of  living  plasma  as  any  other  part  of  the 
cell ;  such  a  structure  as  the  first  evolved  "member  "  or  "  organ  "  of 
the  cell-soma,  projecting  far  beyond  the  limit  of  the  main  body,  must 
involve  a  special  system  of  conduction,  nutrition,  and  control,  of 
which  little  is  yet  known,  but  is  to  be  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  "  basal  granule,"  "  mitochondria,"  and  "  rhizoplast." 

The  primary  function  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  means  of  vertical 
ascent  for  autotrophic  photosynthetic  pelagic  phytoplankton  ;  lateral 
progression  in  such  a  medium  is  meaningless  :   but  it  is  obvious  that 
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in  th6  case  o£  increasing  mass  or  form-resistance  in  the  body  of  the 
protoplast,  the  vortical  motion  will  become  a  means  of  impelling 
food-particles  on  to  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  tractor ;  and  in  the 
vast  series  of  more  dorainantly  holozoic  flagellate  organism  this 
becomes  the  essential  mode  of  "  feeding " ;  such  particles  being 
absorbed,  ingested,  and  ultimately  digested  in  an  oral  depression, 
cytostome,  or  gullet,  as  the  "animal"  flagellate  is  more  definitely 
outlined  (ci.  Chilomonas,  Cyathomonas,  Gymnodiniacese).  No  trace 
of  such  holozoic  nutrition  has  been  observed  in  any  zoid  of  the 
Phieophyceae ;  and  the  utilization  of  these  as  non-metabolizing  re- 
productive cells  suggests  that  any  such  tendency  will  be  further 
eliminated  in  their  shoi't  life-period  (as  the  anterior  tractor  has  been 
apparently  eliminated  in  Metazoan  sperms).  For  ingestion  by  Green 
Algal  zoids  cf.  Pascher,  Berichte  xxxiii.  p.  427. 

Seconda7\y  increase  in  volume  obtains  throughout  the  group  in 
seveml  series  independently,  as  heterogamy  progresses  (to  define  the 
"  female  "  gamete),  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  correlated  increase  of 
the  asexual  zoogonidia.  In  such  case  the  zoid  retains  its  general 
attributes  ;  the  chloroplasts  may  be  greatly  increased  in  number,  and 
the  flagella  keep  pace  to  a  certain  extent ;  in  extreme  cases,  liowever, 
the  latter  begin  to  dwindle  {Giffordia  virescens,  Pylaiella  ful- 
vescens  Sauvageau  *,  1896),  and  may  be  apparently  wholly  lost 
(^Acinetospora  Bornet  t)>  though  euglenoid  motility  may  be  retained. 
In  the  larger  megagametes  (*' oospheres ")  no  trace  of  flagellation 
remains,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  correspondingly  enlarged  tetra- 
spores  of  Dictyota  and  the  "  monospore  "  of  Haplospora. 

Interest  also  centres  in  the  evidence  of  distinct  reduction  in  the 
case  of  the  microgamete  (antherozoid)  in  correlation  with  the 
differentiation  of  heterogamy  and  the  relegation  of  the  zoid  to  the 
mere  value  of  a  "  sperm."  Thus  in  Fucus  serratus,  according  to 
Retzius  (1906),  the  body  of  the  zoid  is  practically  restricted  to  an 
oval  nucleus,  more  or  less  flattened  (Meves),  to  which  the  cj'toplasm 
constitutes  only  a  thin  film,  more  exaggerated  to  form  the  anterior 
pointed  end.  The  residual  "eye-spot"  and  the  "mitochondrial 
apparatus  "  of  4  granules  (often  merging  into  one,  Meves),  whether 
of  cytoplasmic  nature  or  merely  physodes  (Kjdin),  so  far  project 
from  the  surface  of  the  plasma-film,  and  may  be  even  stripped 
off  (Retzius,  Biolog.  Untersuch.  1906)  %■  The  case  of  Dictyota 
suggests  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  shorter  "trailer,"  reduced  to 
negligible  proportions  in  Gi^ordia  virescens  ^v\(\.  Pylaiella  fulvescens 
(less  than  .|  body-length)  ;  and  in  such  case  a  residual  tractor  is 
curiously  complementary  to  that  of  the  animal  sperm  with  propeller 
only.  The  chloroplast-content  is  reduced  to  a  vestigial  e^'e-spot 
{Fucus,  Dictyota,   Laminaria)  ;  and  the  eye-spot  may  be  pale    in 

*  Sauvagreau  (1896),  Journ.  do  Bot.  p.  185,  for  Pylaiella  fulvescens,  Giffordia, 
p.  119. 

t  Bornet  (1891),  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  p.  357,  for  Acinetosjwra. 

X  Retzius  compares  the  mitochondrial  mechanism  (Nebenkern-system)  with 
that  of  the  sperms  of  Nemertinos  and  simpler  MoUusca  of  tho  sea :  Biolog. 
tJntersuch.  1906). 
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colour,  giving  no  carotin-reaction  {Pelvetia,  Durvillcea)  •  but  in  no 
ease  can  it  be  said  to  be  wholly  eliminated.  The  function  is  un- 
doubtedly  that  of  light-perception,  while  in  ontogeny  it  is  always 
derived  from  a  localized  area  in  a  chloroplast  (Yaraanouchi),  and  the 
orange  pigment  ("carotin")  apparently  indicates  that  the  cytoplasm, 
must  be  stimulated  by  the  absorption  of  violet  i-ays. 

The  zo'ids  in  no  case  swim  backward  (as  is  normal  for  an  anterior 
tractor-mechanism) ;  but  as  they  slow  down  they  move  in  larger 
to  smaller  circles  as  the  expression  of  the  loss  of  steering-power  and 
some  sense  of  direction.  Apart  from  any  question  of  nutrition,  the 
flagellum  acts  as  a  tactile  sensitive  organ ;  thus  in  response  to 
stimulus  of  contact,  as  in  collisions  with  foreign  objects,  the  zoid  may 
slightly  change  it  course  (c/".  Jennings,  1904).  This  sensitiveness 
is  emphasized  by  "  chemotropic  "  phenomena,  and  apparently  repre- 
sents the  factor  of  greatest  signiticance  in  the  employment  of  the  zoid 
as  a  "  sexual  "  cell. 

,  Thus  in  CutleriacefE  (Yamanouchi)  the  anterior  flagellum  is  the  first  to 
come  out  of  the  gametang-ium,  and  first  makes  contact  with  the  other 
gamete.  The  spinning  of  the  oospheres  of  Fiiciis  and  Ascophyllum  in 
fertilization  is  apparently  the  expression  of  the  activity  of  the  shorter 
anterior  arm  in  the  antherozoids  of  these  types,  when  the  longer  trailer  i» 
entangled  in  the  oosphere.  In  other  genera  (Halidrys,  Himanthalia)  the 
sperms  entangled  by  the  longer  driving  anterior  tractor  merely  gyrate  on 
the  point  of  contact.  ' ' 

Englenoid  movement  is  always  retained,  and  the  larger  zo'ids  bend  arid 
curve,  or  "  nose  about,"  in  a  very  suggestive  mouse-like  manner,  exhibiting 
contractility  all  over  the  body-surface  as  a  general  property  of  the 
cytoplasm. 

Amoeboid  movements  are  more  rare  ;  but  irregular  protrusions  of  psendo- 
podia-like  nature  may  follow  benthic  attachment  to  the  substratum  in 
germinating  zoids  of  Myrionema. 

Exact  data  for  the  speed  attained  are  wanting ;  it  would  appear 
that  1-2  ft.  per  hour  is  a  fair  rate  for  a  7  ^  zoid  ;  but  active  units 
do  better  than  this  for  short  distances  across  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope. As  seen  under  the  microscope  the  movements  are  wholly 
erratic,  like  those  of  a  swarm  of  ants,  or  mice  in  a  box  ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  interpret  the  motor  mechanism  only  in  terms  of  such 
observations.  Under  the  low  power  it  is  possible  to  time  zoids  along 
the  scale  of  the  micrometer  eye-piece ;  and  a  moderate  estimate  for 
gametes  of  Laininaria  sacrharina  gave  1  mm.  in  5  seconds,  or  over 
2  ft.  an  hour  ;  gametes  of  Hctocarpus  are  half  as  quick  again.  The 
large  zoids  of  P yl alalia  fulvescens,  according  to  Sauvageau,  do  not 
move  faster  than  a  Diatom.  The  rate  again  probably  bears  a  relation 
to  temperature  and  oxygen-supply,  as  well  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
material.  Measurements  are  ditllcult  for  longer  distances,  as  the 
field  of  the  low  power  is  onl}^  2  nnu.  diam.  :  Sauvageau  records  zoids 
crossing  a  5  mm.  drop  in  about  a  minute,  or  approximately  a  foot  an 
an  hour. 

Records  of  the  duration  of  the  motility  are  vitiated  by  observa- 
tion in  water  in  which  a  full   oxygen-supply  is  not  maintained   (as 

*  Jennings  (1904)  '  Behaviour  of  Lower  Organisms.' 
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under  a  coverslip).  "  Several  houra  "  is  the  rule  ;  many  swim  all 
da}'',  but  none  have  been  cheeked  longer  than  24  hours  (Yamanouchi, 
for  Zanardinia,  1913).  In  open  water  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  zoids  with  several  chloroplasts  might  not  continue  for  much 
longer  periods.  For  the  shorter  motile  phase  of  more  decadent  types 
Sauvageau  gives  4-5  minutes  for  the  megazoid  of  Giffordia  virescens, 
and  15  minutes  for  the  microzoid.  In  other  examples  the  "megazoid," 
only  just  tumbles  out  of  the  gametangium,  or  is  discharged  immo- 
tile  (Acinetospora)  ;  probably  all  transitions  occur. 

From  such  data  it  would  appear  improbable  that  these  zoids  can 
raise  themselves  from  any  great  depth ;  though  they  do  so  freely 
enough  in  culture  vessels,  spreading  out  as  a  film  on  the  surface 
{Cutleria,  Aqlaozonia). 

Monstrosities  in  zoid-segregation  suggest  further  points  of  interest 
as  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  organization  of  other  zoids.  The 
occurrence  of  "  twin  "-zoids,  apparently  due  to  the  imperfect  separa-, 
tion  of  protoplast-primordia  in  the  "  sporangium "  is  described  for 
PylaieUa  fulvescens  (Sauvageau)  and  Afflaozonia  (Kuckuck).  •  The 
more  aberrant  case  of  a  "triplet"  zoid  in  Aglaozonia  (Kuckuck, 
1899,  W,  M.  K.  p.  103)  with  triangular  arrangement  of  3  clear 
"anterior  ends,"  and  a  single  flagellum  on  two  adjacent  sides,  is  of 
special  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  the  suggested  flagellated  phase 
of  the  Diatom  Biddulphia  mohthensis  (Bergon,  1907,  Bull.  Soc. 
Bot.  p.  348),  in  which  a  protoplast  is  figured  with  3  "  flagella  " 
at  three  angles. 

Several  phyla  of  the  Ph?eophycese  are  distinguished  by  distinct 
variants  on  the  type.  In  Phaeosporese  the  zoid  is  typicall}'  ovoid, 
with  distinctly- pointed  anterior  end,  and  two  flagella  inserted  laterally 
near  the  pointed  anterior  end :  the  anterior  (tractor)  flagellum  is  2-3 
(or  4)  body-lengtlis,  and  the  trailer  short  (one  body-length).  Through- 
out the  Laminariaeeae  and  Cutleriaceae  the  same  type  prevails ;  but 
among  the  more  advanced  Fucoids  of  the  Ci/sfoseira-nWvAnce  the 
antherozoid  is  more  rounded,  and  often  shows  no  pointed  end  at  all ; 
the  anterior  flagellum  is  still  long  (2-4  body-lengths).  Among  the 
Fuceaj,  in  the  stricter  sense,  a  more  specialized  zoid  is  characteristic, 
•with  a  slender  bottle-shaped  form  and  a  sharp-pointed  beak;  the 
anterior  flagellum  is  now  the  shorter  (l|-2  body-lengths)  with  stout 
"basal  portion,  and  the  posterior  as  a  long  trailing  steering-oar  is 
2|-3  body-lengths.  Pelvefia  has  the  shortest  working-arm  (1  length), 
and  the  movements  are  more  jerky  than  those  of  Fucus,  the  zoids  of 
which  show  a  straight  gliding  movement.  The  pattern  with  the 
boring  tip  is  characteristic  of  the  littoral  forms  {Fucus,  Pel  vet  ia, 
Ascophi/llum),  and  it  would  appear  that  the  forms  with  more 
advanced  oogamy  {Cystoseira,  Hi)nanthalia,  Sart/assion)  are  tending 
to  further  decadence  of  the  flagellated  phase  in  the  case  of  the  micro- 
gamete,  as  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  advanced  series  of  the 
Dictyotacese. 

It  may  be  concluded  that,  evolved  as  a  somatic  organ  in  an  active 
plankton-phase,  now  reduced  to  a  rejuvenated  zoid,  the  flagella  had 
no  original  value  for  lateral  progression  ;  but  the  inherited  mechanism 
on   hand  sufliees   to  bring  the  protoplast   into  close  contact  with  a 
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fellow-s:amete  at  short  range,  as  soon  as  these  come  within  the  scope 
of  a  "  chemotactie  "  or  agglutinating  influence  [Fucus)  ;  but  in  a 
violently  agitated  medium  (as  on  a  rocky  shore)  the  flagella  are  of 
little  value,  and  tend  to  be  reduced  (Reef-pool  forms,  Dictyotacea?), 
as  they  have  been  Avith  ultimate  complete  loss  in  Florideae ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  perfectly  still  water,  it  is  evident  that  their  motility 
will  remain  the  only  agency  of  sexual  approximation,  and  they  may 
prove  increasingly  useful,  and  so  tend  to  become  greatly  exaggerated 
(as  in  Chara  and  Sphagnum),  though  always  remaining  distinct  in 
their  inherited  attributes  from  the  spermatozoa  of  the  animal  phyla 
(Metazoa). 
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THE  PLANKTON-PHASE  AND  PLANKTON-RATE. 
Br  A.  H.  Chukch. 


The  term  Plankton,  proposed  by  Victor  Hensen  of  Kiel  (1887), 
for  the  floating  population  of  the  sea  (TrAuyKroi^roaming ;  /.  e.,  in  a 
moving  medium,  not  merely  passively  suspended)  was  established  by 
the  classical  researches  of  the  Plankton-Exi^edition  of  the  Steamship 
'National'  (1889),  published  in  many  volumes  from  18l>2  on,  as 
representing  a  fundamental  conception  of  the  greatest  biological 
significance,  though  still  very  inadequately  recognized  by  botanists  in 
this  country.  Like  other  satisfactory  and  pictm-esque  terms  the  word 
has  been  much  abused  \>j  lesser  lights,  and  diverted  from  its  original 
intention  in  marine  biologj",  more  particularly  by  land-botanists.  A 
subject  of  primarily  pelagic  interest  has  been  degraded  to  the  paltry 
notion  of  the  "  Limnoplankton  "  of  a  pond,  the  "  Saproplankton  "  of 
dirty  water,  and  to  such  curious  expressions  as  the  "  Cryoplankton  "  of 
alga?  found  on  snow  (Warming)  ;  while  a  similar  analogy  might 
suggest  "  Dendroplankton  "  for  JPleurococcus  living  on  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  or  for  Diatoms  on  the  leaves  of  a  tropical  rain-forest.  Though 
such  usage  may  be  justified  in  a  minor  degree  when  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  the  word  is  fully  understood,  such  subsidiary  variants  must 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  original  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the 
almost  infinite  magnitude  of  the  problems  it  covers.  A  certain 
amount  of  perspective  may  be  demanded  ;  otherwise,  as  Bunthorne 
would  sa}',  we  look  for  oceans  and  find  puddles. 

A  preliniinary  idea  of  the  subject  may  be  gained  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sea  as  seen  in  summer  from  any  headland  on  the  British 
coast,  or  by  watching  the  breakers  rolling  in  as  apparently  mere  blocks 
of  water,  and  remembering  that  every  drop  of  these  seas  contains  at 
least  one  living  organism,  and  that  the  amount  of  water  in  sight, 
within  the  range  of  only  a  few  miles,  is  but  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  Narrow  Seas  for  which  the  same  generalization  would  hold. 
The  organisms  being  fewer  in  bottom  water,  beyond  10  fathoms,  but 
many  more  at  the  surface  ;  a  "  drop  "  of  water  being  taken  as  -^^  c.c, 
and  containing  50  c.mm. 

The  term  Plankton,  again,  originally  understood  as  including 
anything  taken  by  Hensen's  vertically  hauled  hoop-net,  with  aperture 
of  one  square  metre,  and  constructed  of  fine  bolting-silk,  the  open 
meshes  of  which  are  40-50  /x  diam.,  is  again  somewhat  vague,  since 
larger  organisms  may  evade  the  net,  and  the  smallest,  often  in  the 
majority,  may  slip  through ;  hence  net-observations  afford  only  a 
rough  idea,  and  the  centrifuge  (Gran),  and  filters  (Lohmann),  or 
actual  cultures  (Allen)  have  been  employed  for  finer  work.  But  the 
extension  of  the  term  to  '*  Macrophytoplankton  "  for  floating  Angio- 
sperms,  or  to  material  which  might  in  the  limit  include  a  dead  whale 
or  the  Sargasso-weed,  is  clearl}'  beyond  the  original  intention  of  the 
term;  and  such  innovations  as  "  Seston  "  (Kolkwitz)  to  include  in- 
organic detritus,  only  tend  to  obscure  the  main  issue.  The  word  in 
Journal  or  Bota>t,  June,  1919.     [Supi-lement  III.] 
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its  original  sense  involved  a  phi/sioloffical  rather  than  a  morphological 
conception,  and  relates  to  the  problem  of  the  food-supply  of  the  sea  ; 
and  it  is   in  this  sense  of  "  primary  food-supply,"  the  base  of  the 
"  marine  pyramid  of  life  in  the  sea,"  that  the  word  should  be  always 
considered,  and  its  meaning  further  limited  as  required ;  the  spirit  of 
the  expression  being  more  significant  than  the  letter.     Thus,  omitting 
smaller  fishes,  Salpie,  Medusje,  Fish-ova,  Copepods,  Nauplii,  and  other 
larval  forms,  and  everything  holozoic  that  lives  by  eating  somebody 
or  something  else,   the  expression   really  reduces  to  the  suspended 
autotrophic  vegetation  of  the  sea,  on  which  ultimately  the  great  mass 
of  heterotrophic  life  depends  ;  and  whatever  connotation  be  given  the 
term  in  zoological  work,  the  botanical  sense  is  perfectly  clear  and 
defined,  as   the   subject  is  essentially  a   botanical  one.      The  word 
reduces,  according  to  Hensen's  original  conception,  to  the  free  uni- 
cellular for  ms  of  plant-life,  maintained  in  suspension  in  pelagic 
water ;  any  extension  to  such  forms  living  anywhere  else  is  purely 
metaphorical  and  secondary ;  while  its  application  to  animal  forms, 
eating  the  plants  and  each  other,  represents  an  equally  secondary  and 
crude  application  in  another  direction ;  a  convenient  convention  so 
long  as  all  the  forms  are  captured  together,  and  by  the  same  methods. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  is  still 
vague  to  what  extent  nutrition   may  be  dominantly  holophytic  or 
holozoic  :  thus,  the  vast  bulk  of  pelagic  phytoplankton  consists  of 
Diatoms  ;  to  a  lesser  extent,  under  conditions  usually  of  diluted  sea- 
water,  of  Cyanophycese,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Peridiniacesw 
aud  Gymnodiniacefe,  all  more  or  less  holozoic ;  as  also  of  Flagellate 
races  as  Brown  Chrysomonads,  Coccolithophoridie,  Cryptomonads,  and 
green  Chloromonads,  the  majority  of  which  are  probably  at  least  as 
much  holozoic  as  holophytic. 

The  amount  of  plankton -life  possible  in  sea-Avater  is  almost  in- 
credible, since  it  is  invisible  to  the  eye  except  in  special  cases,  as  when 
the  colour  of  the  water  is  affected.  Thus  Gran  records  the  water  of 
Christiania  Fjord  (1911)  as  showing  a  milky  tint  with  Fontospha;ra 
lluxleyi  (a  Coccosphere),  at  the  rate  of  5-6  millions  per  litre. 
Moseley  (1879,  p.  566)  on  the  'Challenger'  describes  the  water  of 
Arafura  Sea,  supplied  %  the  large  rivers  of  New  Guinea,  as  brown 
and  smelling  like  a  stagnant  pond  Avith  Tricliodesmium  (Cyanophyceaj); 
the  "  black-water  "  of  the  Ai-ctic  Seas,  the  haunt  of  the  Eight  Whale, 
for  stretches  of  50-100  miles,  may  be  deep  black  and  opaque,  or  again 
grass-green,  apparenth^  mainly  due  to  Diatoms  (Kobert  Brown)  ; 
Peridiniaceai,  as  Gongaitlax,  may  turn  the  sea  to  blood  (Bombay, 
California,  Axistralia),  killing  the  fish  by  removal  of  free  oxygen 
(Carter,  McClendon).  As  a  rule,  maximum  plankton-content  occurs 
where  coastal  waters  bringing  salts  and  land-debris  meet  thoroughly 
aerated  and  relatively  bacteria-free  oceanic  water,  and  the  deep  blue  of 
the  ocean  is  characterized  by  a  poor  flora  and  fauna.  Thus  the  green 
water  of  the  North  Sea  is  richer  than  the  Atlantic,  and  the  summer- 
heated,  shallow  and  silty  Baltic,  more  than  half-fresh,  supplies  the 
richest  plankton  known.  The  detailed  observations  of  Lohmann 
(1908)  for  the  highly  nutritive  water  of  Kiel  Bay  afford  the  standard 
for  further  investigation,  and  are  sufficiently  thorough  to  give  a  very 
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comprehensive  view  of  the  relation  of  plant  and  animal  forms,  as  also 
their  seasonal  periodicity.  For  example,  maximum  monthly  averages 
give: — Skeletonema  costah/m  in  June  at  2,460,000  per  litre;  all 
other  Diatoms  20,000  per  litre;  G-reen  Flagellates  (July)  146,800 
per  litre  ;  Peridiniaceje  (July)  382,000  per  litre  ;  or  taking  all  pre- 
sumed autotrophic  organism,  over  fivo  millions  per  litre  in  May,  over 
two  and  a  half  millions  in  June,  and  over  half  a  million  in  July. 
Taking  a  litre  as  a  million  c.unxi.,  a  million  per  litre  means  50  in  a 
'*  drop."  Lehour,  for  Plymouth  (1917),  gives  total  Diatoms  in  April 
as  40,000  per  litre,  or  2  per  drop,  and  the  June  crop  of  Peridiniaceie 
as  1000  per  litre ;  though  in  this  case  the  smaller  and  more  naked 
organisms  are  probably  wholly  lost.  The  consideration  of  Bacteria 
may  be  omitted,  as  these  must  be  considered  heterotrophic  ;  but 
immense  mnubers  of  algal  zoospores,  or  units  even  of  the  100  /* 
standard  of  Fticus  oospheres,  are  again  apparently  irrecoverable. 
Special  intei*est  attaches  to  recent  observations  by  cultural  methods 
(Allen,  1919),  since  these  ignore  the  question  of  heterotrophic 
Bacteria,  all  purely  holozoic  forms,  as  also  holozoic  Peridiniacea? ; 
these  last  rapidly  die  on  removal  from  open  watei',  and  the  organisms 
which  will  grow  ai'e  practically  restricted  to  holophytic  Diatoms  and 
a  few  Brown  Flagellates,  etc.  The  number  of  such  recognizably 
holophytic  plankton-forms  is  given  as  at  least  464,000  per  litre,  or 
464  per  c.c,  about  23  per  drop,  with  the  suggested  possibility  of 
there  being  really  a  million  'per  litre.  In  this  case,  control  observa- 
tions by  centrifuge-methods  gave  a  total  estimate  of  only  14,450  per 
litre  and  thus  illustrated  their  imperfection  (M.  B.  A.,  Plymouth, 
Sept.  1918).  In  view  of  such  data,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  we 
are  still  far  from  knowing  the  limit  of  living  organism  in  the  sea, 
or  what  may  be  the  material  on  which  minute  flagellates  and  Peri- 
dines  feed. 

The  recognition  of  the  primary  autotrophic  nature  of  ph3'to- 
plankton,  again  presents  a  greater  botanical  interest,  in  that,  putting 
all  holozoic  races  on  one  side  as  of  secondary  importance,  the  problem 
of  Plankton  enters  on  another  stage  as  representing  an  older  condition 
of  life  in  the  sea  conceived  as  a  '•  Plankton-Epoch,"  before  the  evolu- 
tion of  any  benthic  life  had  been  rendered  possible  by  the  rise  of  the 
sea-bottom  to  within  a  distance  of  100-50  fathoms  front  the  surface. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  iirst  stage  of  biological 
life  on  this  world,  as  existing,  and  in  fact  evolved,  in  the  surface- 
water  of  the  primal  universal  ocean,  directly  from  the  sea-water  itself. 
The  conception  of  Plankton  thus  acquires  a  Fht/letic  significance  ; 
and  this  Plankton-P]poch,  including  a  period  of  indefinite  millions  of 
years,  in  whicli  living  organism  acquired  the  mor])hological  and 
jjhvsiological  organization  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  "  cell "  from 
nothing  at  all  but  ionized  sea-water, — once  universal  and  the 
highest  ex])ression  of  living  organism — is  now  represented  in  the  sea 
by  residual  races,  more  or  less  isolated  and  specialized,  or  vestigial, 
which  may  be  said  to  survive  in  the  "Plankton-Phase";  though 
higher  forms  of  life  have  passed  on  to  successively  higher  stages  with 
the  introduction  of  the  physical  factors  of  sea-bottom  and  dry  land. 
It  is,  in  fact,  from  such  races  that  wa  have  to  build  up  our  conception 
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of  what  the  sea  has  done  for  Hving  organism,  or  what  the  latter  really 
is  in  terms  of  sea-water ;  while  higher  organisms  may  continually 
revert  to  similar  conditions  of  life,  or  pass  through  such  recapitulatory 
stages  in  their  Life-History.  In  other  w^ords  they  may  retain  a 
Plankton-Phase  in  the  Life-C^'cle.  The  ova  and  spermatozoa  of  higher 
Metazoa  thus  represent  a  return  to  the  ancestral  condition  of  a  pre- 
ceding suspended  Plankton-organization  ;  as  do  also  the  zoids  hoth 
asexual  and  gamete,  mobile  and  immobile,  of  marine  algae.  Even 
the  highest  animals  retain  in  their  spermatozoa  the  evidence  of  their 
plankton-origin  as  marine  flagellates,  and  acquire  in  this  phase  a 
"plankton-value"  (Prenant)  ;  onl}'  in  most  specialized  types  of  land- 
vegetation  (Siphonogamic  Phanerogams  and  a  few  Fungi)  does  the 
sexual  process,  itself  a  plankton-mechanism,  eliminate  all  direct 
evidence  of  its  marine  origin. 

A  purely  empirical  estimate  of  the  autotrophic  plankton  of  the 
sea,  based  on  the  observations  of  Lohmann  (Kiel,  1908),  suggests  the 
possibility  of  visualizing  a  fair  average  plankton-rate  as  expressed  by 
the  amount  of  cytoplasm  in  one  million  zoids  per  litre ;  taking  a  zt)id 
oi  5  fjL  diam.  ("rounded  off"),  wdth  approximate  volume  of  100  c. /t 
as  a  standard.     Such  a  value  would  be  probably  regarded  as  liberal 
for  the  English  Channel,  as  bearing  reference  to  the  primary  auto- 
trophic organism,  more  particularly'  Diatoms  and  zoospores  on  which 
moi-e  holozoic  organisms  depend ;  though  little  is  yet  known  of  the 
zoid  life  of  the  sea,  or  of  an3''thing  conceivably  still  smaller ;  since 
there  is  so  far  no  known  method  of  collecting  living  organism  of 
fluid  plasma,  no  denser  than  milk,  and  held  more  or  less  in  spherical 
form  merely  by  the  operation  of  surface-tension  ;  the  same  applies  to 
all  algal  i-eproductive  cells,  from  the  great  oospheres  of  Ilimanthalia, 
300  /A  diam.,  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  to  the  smaller  zoids  of  5  ft, 
or  so,  continually  emitted  by  the  Green  and  Brown  Algse.    With  such 
a    convenient   unit,   for   example,   it  may  he   possible    to  express  a 
Laminarian  producing  300,000  million  zoids  (SaccorJiiza)  as  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  the  plankton  of  300  cubic  metres  of  sea-water ; 
or  to   give  a  corresponding  plankton-value  to  a  tish,  based  on  the 
ninnber  and  volume  of  its  ova  or  spermatozoa.     In  this  way  benthic 
organisms   may  be  compared  witb   ])laukton-phases,  and  with   each 
other.     Thus  taking  an  estimate  of  7  million  ova  at  1-39  mm.  diam. 
(Masterman,  p.  236),  a  spawning  cod  of  the  same  weight  as  the  sea- 
weed may  be  2-»ossil)ly  regarded  as  returning  [)lankton  to  100,000  cubic 
metres,  or  100  million   litres  of  sea-water ;  though  data  from  the 
spermatozoa  would  be  probablj^  more  reliable,  as  representing  cyto- 
plasm rather  than  food-material  and   oil,  the  idea  is  svifticient  for 
jtresent  purposes,  and  may  be  compared  with  an  estimate  for  such  a 
tish  in  terms  of  12,500  sq.  metres  of  surface-area  for  the  North  Sea 
(Johnstone,  p.  171).     Such  a  method  of  visualizing  the  reproductive 
output  of  an  organism  is  again  of  interest  as  enabling  some  soi't  of 
rough  comparison  to  be  established  in  the  case  of  the  later  developments 
of    Land-Flora.     The  return  of  benthic  organism  to  the  flagellated 
plankton-phase    clearl}''  expresses    the   wastage    of    the   reproductive 
processes,  as  included  under  "  fertilization  "  and  "  dispersal  "  ;  while 
the  further  control  and  economy  of  such  wastage  becomes  at  once  the 
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aim  and  mark  of  higher  organization,  i.  e.  organism.  The  wastage 
uf  a  Saccorhiza  in  a  plankton-phase,  to  the  extent  of  300,000  million 
or  more  of  5  /x  zoids,  is  the  expression  of  the  cost  of  the  race  to  the 
individual.  The  increasing  intensity  of  the  incidence  of  wastage  in 
the  case  of  emergent  Land  Flora  is  simply  expressed  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  connnon  Fern,  Aspidium  Filix-mas  of  to-day,  the  spore 
output  of  a  single  plant  may  bo  estimated  at  500-1000  million  of 
air-borne  spores  of  50  /x  diam.,  or  each  1000  times  the  volume  of  the 
Phajophycean  zoid ;  while  the  spore-out^iut  of  a  single  staminate 
strobilus  of  Araucaria  brasil/ensis,  of  1000  stamens,  has  been 
estimated  at  ten  million  spores  of  50  fi  diam.  (Burlinghame,  1913). 
Such  air-borne  spores  are,  it  is  true,  no  longer  plankton,  but  they  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  immobile  "  tetra spores  "  of  benthic  sea- 
weeds, in  which  flagellation  has  been  suppressed  in  correlation  with 
increasing  bulk. 

A  little  consideration,  again,  suggests  that  such  a  plankton-rate, 
of  a  million  per  litre,  is  one  per  cubic   millimetre,  and  a  volume  of 
100  c. /x  in  1,000,000,000  c.  /x  is  one  in  ten  million  (taking  vohunes 
as  approximately  equivalent  as  densities).     The  generalization  that  a 
fair  plankton-rate  may  be  approximately  equal  to  the  ionization  of 
the  H^O  only,  is  sufficiently  striking,  although  the  two  phenomena 
have  clearlv  no  causal  relation  ;  since  the  mass  of  the  Avater  affords  a 
practically  infinite  source  for  the  production  of  further  H",  OH'  ions, 
if  any  be  removed  ;  while  the  limiting  factor  for  the  amount  of  life 
in  the  sea  has  been  very  generally  accepted  as  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
ions  of  Nitrogen  and  Phosphorus.     Hence  in  coastal  waters,  or  in  the 
enclosed  shallow  Baltic,  the  plankton-rate  rises  considerably  as  com- 
pared with   the   English   Channel,  Mediterranean,  or  open  Atlantic. 
The    Sargasso    Sea    affords    an    interesting    case  : — the    Gulf -Weed 
vegetating  as  a  sparse  crop  in   the  surface-water  possibly  takes  the 
greater   part  of  the  available   N  and   P  ions,  giving  nothing  back 
directly,  as  it  is   wholly  sterile,  and  dead   plants  sink  in  two  miles  of 
water ;  hence  there  is  little  scope  for  other  autotrophic  life,  and  beyond 
trie  hosts  of  small  animals  feeding  on  the  weed  and  on  each  other,  the 
Sargasso  Sea  is  conspicuously  sterile.      [Total  Plankton-rate  5000  per 
litre,  plant-cells,  all   sorts,  including  Peridines  (Murray  and   Hjort,. 
p.  805)   net-results  only,  admittedly  imperfect  and  much  too  low; 
while  there  is  no  strict  justification  for  regarding  the  Sarr/assuni  as- 
more  intensely  proteid-metabolizing  than  the  autotrophic  plankton.] 

The  fundamental  factors  which  determine  the  amount  of  })1ankton- 
life  the  sea  can  carry  remains  still  extremely  obscure ;  as  jn-evionsly 
indicated,  the  supply  of  N  and  P  ions  has  been  put  forward  (Brandt's 
Hypothesis,  1902)  as  constituting  a  limiting  factor  for  aut()tro])hic 
organism  ;  for  holozoic  organism  food  and  the  amount  of  available 
oxygen  are  obviously  significant,  and  for  Bacteria  also  the  amount  of 
special  "food-material"  to  be  metabolized.  Zoologists  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  assume  that  the  amount  of  holozoic  organism  must  be 
limited  by  the  toxic  effect  of  nitrogenous  waste  and  excreta  (Johnstone, 
p.  2SG) ;  but  the  botanist  is  not  sensitive  on  these  points;  there  is 
no  evidence  of  nitrogenous  waste  in  the  plant ;  the  membranes  are 
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apparently  solely  of  polysaccharide  excreta  ;  chitin  is  rare,  and  may 
be  probably  taken  as  evidence  of  heterotrophic  nutrition  (Peridines). 
A-ll  primary  life  in  the  sea  must  be  considered  as  autotrophic  ;  the 
animal  life  dependent  on  it  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
all.  So  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned  this  "  Mean  Plankton-rate  " 
may  be  taken  as  a  rough  basis  of  comparison,  and  a  convenient  unit 
to  remember ;  and  thus  without  necessarily  implying  that  such  a  rate 
bears  reference  to  the  total  autotrophic  plankton  of  sea-water,  it  may 
still  be  used  as  a  fair  average  unit  of  comparison  in  the  case  of  each 
organism  separately ;  since  in  the  case  of  either  the  benthic  fish  or 
the  benthic  sea-Aveed,  the  plankton  return  is  localized  and  subject  to 
infinite  dilution  in  the  moving  medium  ;  while  in  the  case  of  free 
pelagic  plankton-forms  the  complex  relations  of  phJ^sical  conditions 
imply  that  only  a  few  types  are  dominant  at  any  particular  period. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  Lohmann's  maximum  rate  for  Kiel  13ay, 
given  by  the  Diatom  Skeletonema  costatum  (at  5  fathoms  in  August), 
with  an  average  of  9  millions  per  litre,  or  approximately  10  per  cubic 
millimetre  ;  assuming  a  volume  of  150  c.  /x,  (Lohmann,  p.  2-11),  this 
implies  a  total  plankton-rate  practically  15  times  that  of  the  mean. 
Lohmann  {lac.  cit.,  p.  351)  also  gives  the  maximum  plankton-yield 
for  all  "  plants  "  (autotrophic,  and  including  all  pigmented  fiagellates) 
in  August,  as  equivalent  to  a  volume  of  105'4-  c.mm.  per  100  litres  ; 
/.  e.  1-054  c.mm.  per  litre,  or  one  part  in  a  million,  as  an  average  rate 
10  times  the  above  mean.  For  Ceratium  tripos,  with  an  estimated 
volume  of  100,000  c.  /a  (Lohmann),  the  plankton-rate  would  work 
out  as  1000  per  litre, — the  maximum  given  for  all  Peridines  at 
Plymouth  (June  ;  Lebour,  p.  153)  ;  while  Lohmann  (p.  27G)  for 
Kiel,  gives  the  plankton-rate  of  C.  tripos  (var.  lalficnm)  as  4  per 
litre  in  winter,  rising  to  a  maximum  average  of  4590  per  litre  in 
August,  and  the  maximum  range  as  13,000  per  litre  (November,  at 
5  fathoms),  thus  agreeing  Avith  a  value  13  times  the  suggested  mean. 
An  estimate  for  heterotrophic  Bacteria  in  London  sewage  of  only 
5  millions  per  c.c.  =  5000  millions  per  litre,  or  5000  per  c.mm. ;  and 
assuming  a  volume  of  5  c.  fx,  this  works  out  at  100  times  the  mean 
])lankton-rate,  and  the  estimate  may  be  doubled.  The  plankton-rate 
of  Yeast  may  be  on  a  similar  footing,  as  also  that  of  hemi-holozoic 
jfeJ«y/(°H«  in  manure- water  ;  these  being  like  Bacteria  special  cases  of 
heterotrophic  nutrition  dependent  on  elaborated  organic  food-supply 
other  than  ions  of  simple  salts.  For  example,  a  laboratory  culture  of 
the  apparently  holozoic  Cryptomonad  Chilomonas,  living  as  "  Sapro- 
))lankton "  in  pool-water,  gave  an  estimated  content  of  4000  ])er 
"  drop,"  or  about  80  millions  per  litre.  Taking  this  large  fiagellate 
as  of  approximate  volume  of  1000  c.  /x,  the  plankton-rate  would  work 
out  as  2400  times  that  of  the  suggested  mean  rate  ;  such  a  culture 
again  remained  healthy  and  intensely  active  for  several  months 
without  any  indication  of  toxic  effects,  while  surface-aggregation 
might  represent  a  rate  of  40,000  per  drop. 

Observations  by  Raben  (1910,  p.  310)  give  the  total  Nitrogen- 
content  of  the  sea  (Mediterranean  and  North  Sea)  as  something 
between  -1  and  2  mg.  ])er  litre  (rarely  exceeding  "2),  or  '0001  g. 
per  litre  =1-2  parts  in  ten  millions  also ;  a  very  similar  result  was 
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given   by  llaben  for  the  Phosphorus-content  (as  P^O,),  at  -14  mg. 
per  litre ;  though  according  to  Matthews  the  amount  in  the  English 
Channel   (Plymouth,    191S)    is  much   less,   or  'OG   mg.   per  Htre  in 
winter  (maximum),  and  -01  mg.  as  the  s])ring  minimum,  or  as  little 
as  one  part  in  a  hundred  millions.     There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
plant-organism  can  exhaust  all  the  avnilable  X  and  P  ions  in  the 
solution  ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  all  such  estimations  have  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  water  already  occupied  by  living  plankton  ;  while 
a  considerable  source  of  error  must  exist  in  the  large  amount  of  dead 
and    decaving    or   macerating    debris  of    plasmatic   organism   which 
apparently  appears  in  analyses  as  "organic"  nitrogen  and  "organic" 
phosphorus    (Matthews).      Thus  according  to    Kaben    the    nitrogen 
value  rises  in  summer,  as  if  from  the  greater  death-rate  at  a  higher 
temperature  >    and    though    Matthews  accords   a   higher  phosphorus 
value  in  winter,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  his  results  for  water  taken 
near    the   sewage    outfall    of    a    large    town,    presumably    supplying 
enormous  quantities  of  mierocosmic  salt,  give  only  '0(3  mg.  per  litre, 
suggesting  that  excess  phosphonis  compounds  are  rapidly  precipitated 
as  insoluble  phosphates.     From  an  interesting  table  of  analyses  for 
various   marine   invertebrates   (I)ellf,   1912),   it  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  estimate  that  the  water-content  of  such  organism  varies  from 
70-90  7o»  the  nitrogen-content  (N)  from  5-10  7o>  and  the  phosphorus- 
content  (P.,0-)  as  about   ^th   of  the   nitrogen   value.     This  may  be 
probably  taken  as  an  approximate  estimate  foi'  animal  cytoplasm  with 
little   waste ;    and  though    plants    with    accumulated   polysaccharide 
debris  would  give  a  much  lower  rate  for  nitrogen,  of  possibly  only  a 
third  of   this  value  (Brandt,  1898,  p.  58)  ;    it  may  be  also  taken  as 
a])})i"oximately    correct    for   zoospores  and  mobile   naked    flagellates. 
"\Vith  the  sea  containing  nitrogen  ions  at  about  one  in  ten  millions, 
and  plankton  at  the  mean  rate  also  of   one  in  ten  millions,  it  would 
a])pear  that  the  plankton  of  a  litre  would  not  cover  more  than  i-yxr 
of  the  available   nitrogen.     In  such  case  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the   figures  of  Lohmann  for  total  autotrophic  plankton   (including 
Peridines)    already   given    as    suggesting    an    a])proximation    to    the 
nitrogen  limit,  as  also  the  later  figures  of  Allen  (1919)  for  a  suggested 
million  of  autotrophic  organisms  per  litre  (Diatoms,  etc.),  many  of 
which  may  be  several  times  larger  than  the  hypothecated  5  /x  zoid  ; 
but  the  subject  is  again  confused  by  the  fact  that  we  are  still  ignorant 
of  the  actual  C3'ptoplasmic  value  of  a  Diatom,  as  compared  with  the 
"  volume  "  of  its  vacuolated  "  cyst  "-stage.     Though  the  scarcity  of 
Nitrogen  ions  is  not  definitely  established  as  a  limiting  factor  for 
pelagic   life,  the  fact  emerges   that  the  actual  quantities  of  living 
material  and  the  more  essential  ions  of  the  medium  are  in  a  stiite  of 
somewhat  comparable  spatial  tenuity.     Although  again  clearly  of  no 
veiT  exact  scientific  value  at  present,  such  considerations  are  justified 
as   affording  a  general  idea  of    the   conditions  under   which   living 
organism  has  been  evolved  in  the  aqueous  phase  of  the  sea  ;  and  the 
suggested  "mean  plankton-rate"  may  be  useful  in  establisliing  some 
general  basis   for  the  consideration  of  the  economy  of   the  phyto- 
plankton  and  phytobenthon  of  the  British  coasts. 
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CORHIGENDA. 

P.  4S,  1.  23  from  top,  for  "  Craig  '•  read  "  Craib." 
P.  1.33,  1.  2  from  bottom,  for  "  Banks"  read  "  Lyell." 
P.  167,  1.  12  from  top,  for  "  Smith  "  read  "  Small." 
P.  225,  1.  2  from  top,  delete  "  eoronulii  exclusa." 
P.  274,  1.  20  from  top,  for  "late"  read  "  Rev." 
P.  280,  ].  16  from  bottom  should  be  deleted. 

P.  316,  11.  17,  18  from  bottom,  for  "  Cheddon  "  read  "Cheddar,"  for  "horde" 
read  "  horse." 
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